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GEOGRAPHY.* 


INTRODUCTION, 

The  figure  of  the  earth  is  nearly  that  of  a  globe  or 
sphere.-f 

In  Geography  and  Astronomy,  certain  circles  are 
supposed  to  be  described  on  the  sphere.  Of  these,  any 
one  whose  plane  passes  through  the  centre,  apd  which 
therefore  divides  the  sphere  into  equal  parts,  or  hemi- 
spheres, is  called  a  great  circle.  AH  others  are  called 
smaU  or  less  circles. 

If  the  circumference  of  a  circle  be  divided  into  360 
equal  parts,  each  of  them  is  called  a  degree.  Each 
degree  is  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mu 
ntdes;    and  each  minute  into  60  equal  parts,  called 


*  Geography  is  a  description  of  the  earth ;  and  is  distinguished  by 
different  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  considered. 
Mathematical  Geography  treats  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places;  and  of  globes,  maps, 
and  other  artificial  contrivances  and  instruments  for  illustration. 
This  part  of  Geography  is  connected,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with 
astronomy,  especially  when  it  is  made  to  comprehend  the  consideration 
of  the  eapth  as  a  planet.  Phyakdi  Geograjfhy  treats  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed;  of  the  forms  of  the  various  parts  of  its 
surface;  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  climate;  of  the  various  productions, 
animal  and  vegetable,  found  on  its  surface;  and  of  other  particulars 
respecting  iu  natural  condition.  PoUtical  Geography  treats  of  laws, 
modes  of  government,  religion,  learning,  customs,  and  other  subjects 
arising  from  the  agency  of  man  considered  as  a  moral  and  political 
being.  Other  names  which  are  sometimes  giCen  to  particular  parts 
of  Geography,  such  as  Anaent,  Modem,  DescrgftwCf  MarUme,  &e,  are 
eattly  understood  from  the  terms. 

f  A  ^obe  or  sphere  is  a  body  of  such  a  figure,  that  all  points  of  the 
surface  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it  called  the  centre, 
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2  Introduction. 

seconds.^  Degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  are  denoted 
by  the  characters,  \  ',  ".  Thus,  23°  27'  64"  means 
23  degrees,  27  minutes,  54  seconds. 

The  earth  performs  a  revolution  round  the  sun  in 
a  year,  moving  in  a  path  which  is  called  its  orbit 

While  moving  round  the  sun,  the  earth,  each  day, 
revolves  on  a  line  passing  through  its  centre,  and  called 
its  axis. 

The  points  in  which  the  axis  cuts  the  surface,  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  earth :  one  of  them  the  north 
pole;  the  other,  the  south  pole. 

A  great  circle  which  has  all  points  of  its  circum- 
ference equally  distant  from  the  poles,  is  called  the 
equator.  This  circle  divides  the  earth  into  the  nortli- 
ern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

A  semicircle  which  extends  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  through  any  particular  place,  is  called  the 
meridian  of  that  place.-f 

The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  its 
distance  from  the  equator,  measured  in  degrees  on  it^ 
meridian.  Latitude  is  of  two  kinds,  north  and  souths 
according  to  ^he  situation  of  the  place  in  respect  to  thp 
equator.  J 

*  A  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  a  qitadrant:  a 
quadrant,  therefore,  contains  90^.  It  is  evident  that  the  magnitudes 
of  degreed,  minutes,  and  seconds,  will  depend  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  circle  of  whose  circumference  thej  are  parts.  Thus,  if  the  cir- 
cumference be  360  yards,  each  degree  will  evidently  be  a  yard:  while, 
if  the  former  be  180  miles,  the  lau^r  will  be  half  a  mile.  The  average 
length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  about  69^  miles. 

f  The  remaining  part  of  the  entire  circle  is  sometimes  called  the 
afUirfneridkm.     Some  writers  call  the  en/tre  cirde  the  meridian. 

\  The  less  the  latitude  of  any  place  is,  the  greater,  in  general,  is  the 
heat  of  its  climate.  This,  however,  is  much  modified  by  the  elevation 
of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  heat  being  less  as  the  place 
is  more  elevated.  The  temperature  is  also  influenced  by  contiguity 
to  heated  plains  of  sand,  or  to  frozen  regions ;  and  places  that  are 
near  the  sea,  enjoy  a  more  equable  temperature,  than  places  more  re- 
note.  It  has  been  generally  thought  also,  that  the  heat  is  consider- 
ably greater  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  than  in  the  corresponding 
latitudes  in  the  southern.  The  difference,  however,  if  there  be  any, 
^8  probably  much  less  than  is  geuerally  supposcid. 


Introduction,  3 

The  hnffitude  of  a  place  is  the  distance  in  degrees 
on  the  equator  between  its  meridian,  and  another  called 
the  Jirst  meridian.*  JLongitude  is  of  two  kinds,  eaat 
and  westy  according  to  the  situation  of  the  place  in 
respect  to  the  first  meridian. 

The  meridian  assumed  as  th^  ^rsi  meridiany  is 
usually  that  of  some  noted  place.  That  which  is  now 
employed  by  British  geographers,  is  the  meridian  of 
the  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  near  London. 

Small  circles,  whose  circumferences  are  every  where 
equally  distant  from  the  equator,  are  called  paraOeb 
of  latitude. 

The  tropics  are  parallels  of  latitude,  each  93P  SS' 
Astant  from  the  equator.  The  one  which  is  north  of 
the  equator,  is  called  the  tropic  tfCcmcer;  the  other, 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  polar  circles  are  parallels  of  latitude,  each  dis- 
tant 23 ""  28'  from  one  of  the  poles.  That  which  is 
next  the  north  pole,  is  called  the  arctic  circle;  the 
other,  the  antarctic  circle. 

The  spaces  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles, 
are  called  the  frigid  zones;  the  space  between  the 
tropics,  the  torrid  zone;  and  the  two  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  surface,  the  temperate  zones.'f 


*  lliie  longitude  of  a  place  may  also  be  deBned  to  be  the  angle  of 
indination  of  the  planes  of  its  meridian  and  the  first  meridian ;  and 
this  angle  is  measured  either  by  the  part  of  the  equator,  or  of  a  parallel 
of  latitude^  intercepted  between  those  meridians.  Latitude  and  lon- 
gitude serve  to  determine  the  positions  of  places. 

f  If  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  the 
torrid  zone  will  contain  about  40  of  these  parts,  each  of  the  temperate 
about  26,  and  eaeh  of  the  frigid  about  4.     In  places  of  the  ordinary 
level,  the  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  in  the  frigid,  are  in 
general  great;  while,  in  the  temperate  zone,  both  are  commonly  mode- 
rate: and  hence  the  origin  of  their  names.     The  zones  are  also  dis- 
tinguished for  the  different  appearances  exhibited  by  the  sun  in  his 
apparent  daily  motion.     Thus,  in  every  part  of  tlie  torrid  zone,  he 
appears  part  of  the  year  north  and  part  south  of  the  senith  at  noon; 
and  is  consequently  vertical,  or  exactly  over  head  at  any  particular 
place,  twice  a  year,  once  in  passing  northward,  and  again  in  passing 
southward:  while,  to  the  inbabiunts  of  the  northern  temperate  and 


4f  *    Introduction. 

The  artificial  terrestrial  globe  is  a  globe  represent- 
ing the  earth,  with  its  divisions,  and  the  principal 
circles  already  described.  It  revolves  in  a  brazen  ring, 
called  the  universal  or  brazen  meridian.  Latitude  is 
marked  on  this  ring,  and  longitude  on  the  equator. 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  whole  earth,  or  of 
a  part  of  it,  on  a  flat  surface.  The  top  of  a  map  is 
the  north,  the  bottom  the  south,  the  right  hand  side 
the  east,  and  the  left  the  west.  In  a  common  map  of 
the  world,  longitude  is  marked  on  the  equator,  and 
latitude  on  the  circles  that  contain  the  two  hemispheres. 
In  maps  of  particular  countries,  longitude  is  generally 
marked  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  latitude  at  the 
sides.* 


northern  frigid  zones,  he  appears  always  south  of  the  zeuitb  a^  poon» 
and  io  those  of  the  other  two  zones,  always  nortli  of  it.  In  each  of 
the  frigid  zones  also,  he  continues  above  the  horizon  from  day  to  day 
during  part  of  the  year,  without  ever  descending  so  low  ad  to  set; 
anil,  at  the  opposite  season,  he  continues  for  4i  like  period  invisibly,, 
never  ascending  so  high  as  to  rise.  Hence,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frigid  zones  have  been  called  periscH,  because,  during  the  period  of 
continual  sunshine,  their  shadows  move  round  them:  the  inhabitants 
ef  either  temperate  zone  have  been  called  heteroscUi  because  their  sha- 
dows at  noon  fall  always  in  the  same  direction:  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone  have  been  called  amphiscu,  because  their  shadows  at 
noon  fall  sometimes  northward,  and  sometimes  southward.*  These 
latler  have  also  been  called  ascUt  when  the  sun  is  vertical ;  as  at  that 
time  a  perpendicular  line  has  no  shadow.  All  these  terms  are  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  word  for  a  dtadowt  with  other  words  prefixed^ 
but  they  are  now  scarcely  ever  employed. 

*  It  is  evident  that  no  map  can  be  a  correct  representation  of  a 
sphere.     The  smaller  the  country  is,  however,  the  less  will  be  the 
error.     A  map  of  a  particular  country  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  cut 
out  of  a  map  of  the  world.     In  a  map  of  the  world,  the  earth  is  sup- 
posed to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres,  which  are  then  placed  on 
the  same  plane,  with  tlieir  edges  in  contact;  and  the  pupil  will  have  a 
familiar  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  map,  by  conceiving  the  hemispheres 
to  be  compressed  or  flattened,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  plane.      He 
may  also  assist  his  conception  of  a  map  of  the  world,  hy  supposing 
the  hemispheres  to  be  placed  with  their  backs  in  contact,  and  to  be 
inflated  so  as  to  form  the  surface  of  a  globe. 
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OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  consbts  of  land  and.  water; 
rather  more  than  two  thirds  being  water,  and  rather 
less  than  one  third  land. 

The  various  parts  of  the  fand  are  distinguished  by 
different  names,  according  to  their  extent  or  form. 
The  principal  of  these  i^re  continents^  islands,  peninr 
sulaSy  promontories  or  capes,  and  isthmuses. 

The  water,  by  a  like  distribution,  consists  chiefly  of 
oceans,  seas,  lakes,  gulfs,  baySy  and  straits, 

A  continent  is  a  tract  of  land,  of  large  extent  An 
island  is  a  smaller  tract,  entirely  surrounded  by  water. 

A  peninsula  is  a  portion  of  liand  nearly  surrounded 
by  watei*.  If  such  a  portion  extend  but  a  little  way 
into  the  sea,  it  is  called  a  cape  or  promontory,  or  sim- 
ply a  point  or  Jiecul. 

An  isthmus  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  connecting 
two  larger  {x>rtion8. 

Ail  ocean  is  an  expanse  of  water,  of  large  extent. 
A  sea  is  a  like  portion,  but  smaller.  The  term  sea  is 
also  frequently  applied  to  the  entire  body  of  water 
connected  with  the  earth. 

A  laJce  is  a  portion  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by 
land. 

A  ffulf  is  a  portion  of  water  nearly  surrounded  by 
land.  A  bay  is  a  like  portion,  but  smaller.  If  a  gulf 
be  very  large,  it  is  often  called-  a  mediterranean  or 
inland  sea. 

A  straH  is  a  narrow  portion  of  water,  communicat- 
ing at  its  ends  with  two  seas,  or  two  parts  of  the  same 
sea.     A  channel  i&  a  like  portion^  but  larger.* 

x 

♦  The  terms  road,  porf,  ketverti  haarbour,  and  creek,  are  also  applied  to' 
small  portions  of  the  sea.     A  road  affords  anchorage  at  a  short  diij- 
tance  from  land,  with  shelter  from  certain  winds.     A  poHy  haveny  or' 
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The  land  on  the  eartVs  surface  may  be  •divided  into 
five  great  parts;  Europe,  AHa,  J/rica,  America^  and 
Oceanica.  The  first  three  of  these  are  connected 
together,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  Old  or 
JBastef-n  Continent:  the  fourth  is  composed  of  two 
great  divisions,  North  and  South  America,  and  is 
called  the  Western  or  New  Continent:  and  the  fifth 
consists  of  a  large  island,  called  New  Holland;  and  the 
numerous  smaller  islands  situated  in  the  great  ocean 
between  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.* 

There  are  fiije  oceans:  the  Pacific,  between  Asia 
and  America;  the  Atlantic,  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  the  east,  and  America  on  the  west;  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  Asia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland; 


harbot^,  is  a  place  where  ships  may  lie  In  permanent  security;  and  a 
creek  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  smaller.  When  the  mouth  of  a  riTer 
widens,  so  as  to  admit  the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  land, 
it  is  called  an  estuary  or  Jriih. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  several  of  the  portions  of  land  and  water, 
above  described,  resemble  each  other.  Thus,  the  continent,  island* 
peninsula,  and  isthmus,  correspond  respectively  to  the  ocean,  lake, 
gulf,  and  strait. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  terms  above  explained  do  not  ad- 
mit of  being  strictly  defined;  and  their  significations  are  often  subject 
to  much  uncertainty,  depending  on  the  indefinite  terms  target  8maU, 
narrowt  &c.  Thus,  there  is  no  fixed  limit  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
called  a  strait  and  what  a  channel,  or  what  a  channel  and  what  a  sea. 
Bay  and  gulf  also  are  constantly  confounded.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
limit  the  signification  of  the  term  perUnndat  by  excluding  from  that 
denomination  any  projecting  portion  of  land  which  is  attached  to  the 
mainland  by  a  greater  extent  of  line  than  one  fourth  of  its  circum- 
ference. The  term  continent  was  originally  applied  to  those  parts  of 
the  land  round  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to 
sail. 

*  The  division  here  adopted  is  that  of  Malte  Brun.  Some  think 
that  New  Holland,  from  its  great  magnitude,  might  be  considered  a 
third  continent. 
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and  the  Northern  and  Soutliem  Oceans,  near  the  north 
and  south  poles.* 

From  th^  oceans,  various  seas  extend  into  the  land. 
The  principal  of  these  are  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic,  from  the  Atlantic,  on  the  east  side;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Hudson's  Bay,  on  the  west:  the 
White  Sea,  from  the  Northern  Ocean:  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
ibmia,  from  the  Padfic,  on  the  east  side;  and  the  Sea 
of  Okotsk,  on  the  west:  and  the  Red  Se^  and  Pernan 
Giilf,  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  islands  on  the  globe  are  extremely  numerous. 
Some  of  these  stand  sin^e,  and  remote  from  any  other 
land;  but  they  are  much  more  commonly  collected  into 
groups.  When  the  islands  composing  such  collections 
are  y«ry  numerous^  the  groups,  or  the  s^as  in  which 
they  are  found,  are  often  called  archipelaffoes.-f  The 
principal  groups  are  the  East  Indian  islands,  or  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  between  New  Holland  and  Asia; 
the  West  Indian  islands,  or  the  Columbian  Archipelago, 
between  North  and  South  America;  th?  British  Isles, 
west  of  Europe;  the  Sodety  Isles,  the  Friendly  Isles, 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  many  others,  in  the  Paci6c.J 

*  There  is,  in  strictness,  but  one  sea  on  the  globe,  as  fbe  oceans  are 
ali  connected  together;  and  by  this  fluid  the  continents,  as  well  as  the 
islands,  are  surrounded.  The  Umi^s  of  th«.  oceans,  Where  they  are 
connected  together,  are  arbitrary ;  no  precise  boundary  being  pointed 
out  by  nature.  In  this  upcertaintyi  W9  ipay  perhat>3  assume,  as  the 
limit  of  tlie  Southern  Oceim,  i|  circle  pa^ng  through  Cape  Horn,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  Vai>  Diemen's  Land;  while  the  Northern 
or  Arctic  Ocean  may  b^  considered  as  lyiilg  north  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  as  joining  the  Pacific  at  Behring*a  Strait,  ai^d  the 
Atlantic  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  Lapland  to  Hudson's 
Strait.  Piokerton  assumes  the  polar  circles  as  the  boundaries  of  these 
ocreans;  but  this  is  unnaturaU 

f  So  called  from  the  Archipelago,  a  part  of  the  sea  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  which  abounda  in  islands. 

^  It  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  a  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  map  of  the 
-world,  fliat  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  is  in  the  northern  hem!- 
sphere;  none  of  much  consequence  or  extent  being  south  of  the 
eqoator,>except  New  Holland,  and  parts  of  South  Americfi.and  Africii. 
Itfat^  tile  greater  portion  o^  the  lani^  filso  lies  east  o^the  meridian  of 
Greenwich. 
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SOUTHERN^ 
DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  CITIES^ 

MIDDLE.. 

A*' ^^rt ' **^  *»**--■«*—*—■—*■—**-■■  -■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■.  ^.yui/XXJU 

Germany,comprehending  the! 

kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Ha- (Dresden,  Hamburgh>, 
nover,    Saxony,  Wurtem-  T     Munich,  &c. 

l9ll^lLZt2«  XclXXU   tf^^wywa^r^w^^j^g'^^w^^wxwjiw^^K^^^o^jiiiia^i    JDt^A  XX 
.^xUSvXXcl)      wif*tmmm04^fmm»m^ ^Pwa^^^i^fi^w^^j^w^^w^^^^^^wiwgwW      V  XcXXXXc* 

NORTHERN. 

X^wUIlJdl  Jk    <ir«««»««»»W«W«M>«»W«W>l»»WI»««»>»WMI»*WI»l»l»<»l»     Vtf'OIJCIlXXtt&CU 

Islands, — I'he  .principal  islands  of  Europe,  besides- 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, Ciandia,  Majorca,  Minorca,.  Ivi^a  or  Iviza,  and 
Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean;  Negropont,  and  many 
ethers,  in  the  Archipelago;  Zealand  and  Fimen,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Baltic;  Gothland,  and  many  others, 
in  the  same  sea;.  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  in  the 
Northern  Oceaa;  and  the  Azores,  in  the  Atlantic,  700 
or  800  miles  west  of  Portugal. 

Peninmla^  and  Isthmtises.'^T!^^  chief  peninsulas 
are  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Morea,  the  Crimea 
or  Crim,  and  Jutlana.    Sweden  and  Norway  also  form. 
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a  large  .peninsuia.**  Two  of  these  are  joined  to  the 
raauuuid  by  isthmuses:  the  Morea,  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth;  and  Crimea,  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop. 

Capes. — Some  of  the  principal  capes  are  the  North 
Cape,  in  Lapland;  the  Naze,  south  of  Norway;  Cape 
Finisterre,  in  Spain;  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  Portugal; 
Cape  Spartivento,  hd  Italy;  and  -Cape  Matapan,  in  the 
Morea. 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  are  the  Alps, 
which  extend  round  the  north  and  west  of  Italy,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  riie  Mediterranean ;  the  Pyre- 
nees, between  France  and  Spain;  the  DovreFeld,  and 
other  mountains,  between  Sweden  and  Norway;  the 
Carpathian,  north  and  north-east  of  Hungary;  the 
Ural,  north-east  of  Europe;  and  the  Apennines,  which 
extend  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  Besides  these, 
there  are  Mount  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  Mount  Vesuvius 
near  Naples,  which  are  volcanoes,  or  burning  moun- 

taias.-|- 

^«z7dr^.— The  chieff  rivers  are  the  Volga,  which 
flows  through  the  Russian  dominions,  out  of  Europe, 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  tiwt  all  the  principal  peninsulas  in  the 
world  point  southward,  except  Jutland  in  Europe,  and  Yucatan  in 
America;  and  these  two  ace  low,  and  are  composed  of  sand  and  other 
allavial  matter. 

f  The  Alps  are  the  highest  n[H>un tains  in  Europe.  Two  of  their 
summits,  fiiont  Blanc  and  Mont  Rosa,  are  elevated  about  15,000 
feet,  or  nearly  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  heights  of 
Moot  Perdu,  the  highest  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Mount  Etna,  are 
each  ai>out  11,000  feet,  and  that  of  Vesuvius  about  3600  feet. 

The  learner  will  form  the -best  conception  of  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains by  comparing  them  -with  the  height  of  some  mountain  t>r  hUi 
with; which  he  is  acquainted.  Thus,  the  height  of  Devis,  near  Belfast, 
being  about  1540  feet,  it  will  appear  that  ten  such  mountains,  piled 
on  one  another,  would  very  little  exceed  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Mount  Etna  has  been  known  to  be  a  volcano  for  nearly  3000 
years,  and  may  have  been  so  Auch  longer.  The  first  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  on  record,  happened  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of 
the  Christian  era;  and  since  that  time,  there  have  been  about  thirty 
others.  The  first  eruption  was  accompanied  by  an  earthquake^  and 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  other  towns.  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  after  being  thus  buried  for  more  than  1600 
jearsy  were  discovered  during  tiie  last  century ;  and  tlieir  ruins  bai«e 
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into  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Asia;  the  Danube,  cr  Dooau, 
which,  after  passing  through  part  of  6err.any,  and 
through  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  tein*it  Jries,  falls 
into  tne  Black  Sea;  the  Rhine,  whidi  flovr?'^. through 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  into  the 
German  Sea;  the  Don,  which  flows  through  Russia 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov;  the  Dnieper,  which  passes 
through  the  same  country,  and  falls  into  the  Black 
Sea;  the  Rhone,  Loire,  and  Seine,  in  France;  the 
Tagufi,  Guadiana,  and  Ebro,  in  Spaing  the  Elbe  and 
Oder  in  Germany,  and  the  Po  in  Italy.*' 

Lakes, — The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega  in  Russia;  Wenern,  Wettern,  and  Melern, 
in  Sweden;  and  Geneva  and  Constance,  at  the  south- 
western and  north-eastern  extremities  of  Switzerland.-f- 


exhibited  curious  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  buildings, 
statues,  paintings,  ornamental  and  useful  furniture,  and  manuscri|>ts. 
Mount  Heckla  in  Iceland  was  formerly  a  volcano^  but  has  been 
quiet  for  more  than  sixty  years.  In  iVSS,  however,  an  eruption,  of 
the  most  terrific  nature,  took  place  from  the  mountains  called  Skapta 
Jokul.  The  whole  island,  indeed,  appears  to  be  of  a  volcanic  nature 
and  origin;  and  any  part  of  it  may  perhaps  have  been,  or  may  yet  be, 
tiie  seat  of  a  volcano. 

*  The  most  elevated  part  of  a  country  may  be  known  by  its  giving 
origin  to  rivers  flowing  in  different  directicms.  Hence,  Switzerland 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  highest  part  of  Europe,  as  in  it  the  Rhine  and 
Rhone,  and  the  Inn,  a  principal  branch  of  Uie  Danube,  have  their 
sources. 

As  rivers  derive  their  waters  from  the  countries  through  whiclj 
they  pass,  the  longer  the  course  of  any  river  is,  or  rather,  the  greater 
the  portion  of  country  is  that  is  drained  by  the  river  and  its  branches, 
the  larger  it  may  be  expected  to  be;  and  hence  we  have  the  means  of 
judging,  with  considerable  accuracy,  of  the  comparative  magnitudes 
of  rivers.  Our  conclusions  in  this  respect,  however,  will  be  modified 
in  some  degree  by  the  nature  of  the  country;  a  river  which  flows 
through  a  dry  and  parched  region,  being  necessarily  smaller  than  one 
of  the  same  length,  or  which  drains  an.  equal  space,  in  a  country  in 
which  there  is  more  rain,  or  less  evaporation. 

f  Xiakes  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  water,  filling  the  bottoms 
of  valleys,  which  are  lower  than  any  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  consequence  o(  the  greater  inequahdes  of  surface,  lakes  are  gene- 
rally more  numerous  in  mountainous  than  in  flat  countries:  and 
hence  there  are  few  lakes  in  England  and  France;  and  many  in 
Gotland,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden. 
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JBurope,  though  much  smaller  than  Asia,  Africa^  «r  America^ 
is  by  (sur  the  most  important  divieion  of  the  earth.  Tn  civi- 
lizatioD,  arts,  science,  literature,  manufacttires,  commerce,  and 
power,  it  stands  unrivalled.  Christianity  is  established  over  it 
all,  except  Turkey,  ivhere  the  religion  of  the  state  is  Mahomet- 
anism;  Bnd  even  there,  more  than  half  the  people  are  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  is  also  the  religion  of  Russia.  In  the 
south,  except  in  Turkey,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails; 
m  the  north,  the  Protestant,  except  in  Russia;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle, there  is  a  mixture  of  both.  The  entire  population  is  sup- 
poaed  to  be  about  200  millions.  In  much  of  Europe,  also,  a  fhr 
greater  degree  of  civil  liberty  is  enjoyed  by  the  people,  than  in 
most  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world;  the  governments  of  several 
of  the  most  important  states  being  liraitod  monarchies. 


THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

The  British  Isles  are  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
with  several  smaller  situated  near  them;  and  they  con- 
stitute the  United  Kin^om  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Great  Britain  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
southern  called  England,  and  the  northern  Scotland. 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — These  islands  are  situ- 
ated we*t  of  the  middle,  or  main  body  of  Europe. 
Great  Britain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Sea;  on  the  south,  by  the  English  Channel;  on  the 
north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  west,  by 
the  same  ocean  at  the  north  and  south;  and  by  St. 
George^s  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Chan- 
nel,  at  the  intermediate  parts.  These  three  last  form 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Ireland,  which  is  bounded  on 
all  the  other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

ENGLAND* 

Divisions. — England  consists  of  two  parts,  England 
Proper  and  Wales^  the  former  of  which  is  much  larger 

*  England  ia  gtmatcd-W^reeatlie  pAt«Itftli  ef  S(P  and  5€0  north, 
and  between  2  degrees  of  enst;  jmck  6  of  west  longitude.     The  length 
frouthenofthern  cxtvemlty  to  Portland  Biti,  the  most  southern  point  of 
D^netahivey  is  about  960  miles;  and  she  breadth  from  the  east  of  Suf- 
folk to  the  we&t  of  South  Wales,  is  abo?e  SOO  miles*     It  is  separated' 
from  Scotland,  by  ^e  ri^tr  Liddal,  the  Cheiriet  Hills,  and  the  Tweedy 
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than  the  latter.  England  Proper  is  divided  into  40 
counties  or  shires,  and  Wales  into  12;  which,  with 
their  chief  towns,  are  as  follows: 

SIX  NORTHERN. 

COUNTIES  OR  SHIEES.  CHIEF  TOWNS.* 

Northumberland^  Newcastle -on-  Tyne,  BenirickyAlnwick, 

Morpeth 

Cumberland  .-.««.<^  Carlisle,   Whitehaven,  Wigton,  Kes** 

wick,  Workington 

Durham  ».,^>>>^.»^  Durham,  Sunderland,  Darlingtok, 

Bamardcastle 

Westmoreland  .^  Applebi/,  Kendal,  Kirkby- Lonsdale, 

Burton 

Lancashire  .«..-.«*»^  Lancaster,  Manchester,  Liverpool^ 

IVeston,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan, 
Warrington 

Yprkshire  „m^.,>„.,^^  York,  Leeds,     Sheffield,    Hull    or 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  Whitby,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Doncas- 
ter,  Scarborough,  Harrowgate 

FOUR  NEXT  WALES. 

Cheshire  ^.^^.^^.^,^,^^  Chester,  Stockport,  Macclesfield 
Shropshire  ^^^.^  Sbbewsbuby,  Wellington,  EUesmere 
Herefordshire  ..^.^  Hereford,  Leominster 
Monmouthshire  ^  Monmouth,  Abergavenny,  Chepstow 

TWELVE  MIDLAND. 

Nottinghamshire  «*  Nottingham,  Newark-on-Trent,  Mans^ 

field 
Derbyshire  »..^^«,>  Derby,  Chesterfield 
Staffordghire  ,^^,^  Stafford,  Wolverhampton,  Newcas- 

tle-under-Lyne,  Litchfield,  Burton- 

on-Trent 


*  The  assize  towns  are  in  Italics,  and  the  largest  towns  in  capitals^ 
In  some  counties,  assizes  are  hf  Id  in  one  town  at  one  season,  and  in 
another  at  another  season;  and  in  some,  they  are  held  in  different 
towns  at  the  same  time.  In  a  first  course  of  geography,  the  teacher 
may  perhaps  consider  it  sufficient,  for  the  pupil  to  point  out  .on  bis 
>ii»Pj  oiie  or  twp  of  th«  towns,  here  given,  in  each  ^county* 
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Counties*  chief  towns. 

Leicestershire...^^  LsicssTSRy    Hinckley,     Ashby-de-Ia 

Zouch,  Melton  Mowbray 
tlutlandshire  ...^  Oakham 

Northamptonshire  NonTHAMrroKy  Wellingborough,  Peter- 
borough 
Warwickshire  .....^  JVanoick,  Birmingham,  Coventry 
Worcestershire..^  Worcester^  Dudley,  Kidderminster 
Gloucestershire  ^  Gloucester^  Bristol,  Cheltenham 

Oxfordshire ^  Oxford^  Henley,  Woodstock 

Buckinghamshire  Aylesbury^  Buckingham^  Marlow,Eton 
Bedfordshire.-.....^  Bedford^  Biggleswade,  Dunstable 


EIGHT  EASTERN. 

LincoUishire-....^  Lincoln^  Boston,  Gainsborough,  Stam^ 

ford 

Huntingdonshire    Huntingdon^  St.  Ives 

Cambridgeshire  .-  Cjiffln/oo^Wisbeach,  Ely,  Newmarket 

Norfolk  -...>.^-  NoRWiCHy  Yarmouth,  Lynn,  Thetford 

Suffolk  ««.......-....««..  Buty  St.  Edmunds^  Ipswich,  Wood- 
bridge 

Essex  r..r.,-  -r Chelm^ofd,  Colchester,  Harwich 

Hertfordshire  ....^^  Hertfohd,  St.  Albans 

Middlesex  LONDON,    Brentford,   Enfield,  Ux- 

bridge,  Staines,  Chelsea 

THREE  SOUTH-EASTERN. 

Surrey  .■■.>>..■■■ Kingstouy  Guilford^  Croydon^  South- 

WARK,  Epsom 

Kent  --JIM. -11------  Maidstone^     Greenwich,    Woolwich, 

Rochester  and  Chatham,  Deptford, 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Margate,  Tun- 
bridge 

Sussex  *.---.— -—-.^  Lexioes,  Horsham,  Brighton,  Chiches- 
ter, Hastings 

FOUR  SOUTHERN. 

Berkshire  .^ >  Reading,  Abingdon,  Windsor 

Wiltshire Salisbury,    New   Sarum,    Bradford, 

Trowbridge 

Hampshire  .>..^>^>^  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  Southamp- 
ton, Gosport 

Dorsetshire  ...-.—.  Dorchester,  Pool,  Bridport,  Weymouth 
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THREE  SOUTH-WESTERN. 
COUKTIES.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Devonshire  — .^  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Axrainster,  Cre- 

diton 

Cornwall >^,^,r^  Launceston,  Bodmin,  Redruth,  Pen- 
zance 

Somersetshire  •••«.  Taunton,  Bridgevoater,    Wells,  Bath,. 

.Frome 

SIX  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

Flintshire  ,>.»>.«^>>..,  Mold,  Holyweli/,  St.  Asaph,  Flint 
Denbighshire  ..w.^  Ruthin,  Wrexham,  Denbigh 
Caernarvonshire  ^  Caebnabvon,  Bangor,  Conwat/^ 

Anglesea ^^^^  Holyheap,  Beaumaris 

Merionethshire —  Doloelly,  Bala 
Montgomeryshire  Welch-Pool 

SIX  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

Radnorshire  •««»..^  Radkoi^,  Presteigne 
Cavdiganshire  ..^  Cardigan^  AsfigYSTWiTH  . 
Pembrokeshire —  Haverford  fVssT,  PembroJce^ 
Caermarthenshire  CA&tMABTSEir 
Brecknockshire..^  Brecknock  or  Brscon 
Glamorganshire  ^  Caebdiff,  Swansea,  Llandaff 

Islands. — The  principal  islands  near  the  coast  of 
England,  are  the  Isle  of  Wight,  south  of  Hampshire; 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  in  North  Wales;  Jthe  Scilly 
Isles,  south-west  of  Cornwall;  and  Sheppey  Isle,  in 
Kent.  The  Isle  of  Man  lies  in  the  Irish  Sea,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales;  aitd  contains  the  towns  of  Ramsay,  Douglas, 
Castletown,  and  PeeL  The  islands,  of  Guernsey,  Jer* 
sey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  near  the  north-west  coast  of 
France,  also  belong  to  England.  The  capitals  of  the 
first  three  are  St.  Pierre,  ot.%Helier,  and  St.  Anne,* 


*  Other  islands  are  Holy  Isle  or  Liitdisfarne,  and  Coquet  Isle,  oft* 
^ortbttiivberland ;  and  Xaindy  Isle,  in  Bristol  Channel.  ITie  lale  of 
'W^ight  is  remarkably  fertile,  pt'oducing,  it  is  said,  as  much  grain  in 
one  year  as  would  serve  the  inhabitants^for  ten.  South  of  Cornwall^ 
mod  at  the  distance  of  12^  miJe?,  are  the  Eddystone  rocks,  which  are 
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Seaporis. — ^The  princqpal  seaports  are  London,  Liv« 
erpool,  Bristol,  Chester,  Hull,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Sunderland,  Shields,  Lynn,  Yarmouth,  Harwich, 
Chatham,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Falmouth, 
Swansea,  Milford,  and  Holyhead. 

Capes. — ^Flamborough  Head,  Spurn  Head,  North 
Foreland,  South  Foreland,  Beachy  Head,  Start  Point, 
Lizard  Point,  Land's  End,  St.  David's  Head,  St.  Bee's 
Head,  &c. 

Mouniama^  and  Face  of  the  Country. — The  piin* 
cipal  mountains  are  the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland;  Skiddaw  and  Crossfell  in  Cumberland; 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire;  and  Snowdon,  and  many 
others,  in  Wales.  The  country,  however,  except 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  is  in  general  free  from  mountains; 
and  the  eastern  counties,  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Thames,  are  generally  flat,  and  in  some  parts  marshy. 

Lakes. — Tne  most  remarkable  lakes  are  those  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.* 

Rivers, — The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  which 
passes  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  London,  and  falls  into 
die  Grennan  Sea;  the  Severn,  which  falls  into  Bristcd 
Channel;    the  Humber,  north  of  Lincolnshire,  and 


remarkable  for  their  ligbthQuse.     They  are  cxpos«<I  to  the  uncon- 
tr»Ued  fury  of  the  Atlantie;  and  were  formerly  fatal  to  shipping,  in 
nuni«roua  inttaoces.     To  obviate  this,  ibe  erection  of  a  lighthouse, 
on  the  principal  rock,  was  finished  in  the  year  1700,  l>y  Mr.  Henry 
WiBstanley,  of  such  strength,  at  he  conceived,  that  he  declared  it  was 
his  most  ardent  desire  to  be  in  it  during  the  most  tremendous  storm. 
Unfortunately,  about  three  years  after,  he  obtained  his  wish,  and  was 
Iraried  in  its  ruins.  After  six  years,  another  of  wood  was  erected,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 755.     In  1 759,  a  third  was  finished  by  Mr. 
SmeAton,  the  celebrated  architect,  which  seems  likely  to  resist  all  the 
fury  of  Uie  elements,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  destroyed  only  by 
an  earthquake.     It  is  neatly  80  feet  high,  and  ts  composed  of  stone 
joined  together  by  a  strong  cement,  and  grooved  into  the  rock  in  such 
a  manner,  that  its  parts  adhere  to  one  ano&er  and  to  the  rock,  perhaps 
more  firmly  than  die  parts  of  the  rock  itself. 

*  These  are  much  visited)  on  account  of  their  beauUful  and  ro- 
mantic scenery.  The  principal  of  them  are  those  of  Coniston,  Uls- 
water,  Windermere  or  Winandermere,  and  Derwent  Water. 

B2 


eomposed  of  the  Northern  Ouse,  Treat,  and  other 
rivers;  the  Mersey,  which  fail&  into  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Liverpool ;  the  Tyne,  north,  and  the  Tees,  south  of 
Duriiam;  and  the  Southern  Ouse,  and  other  rivers^ 
which  flow  into  the  Wash,  south-east  of  Lincolnshire.* 

Cities  and  Towns, — The  capital  is  London^  which 
has  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter;  and,  in 
respect  to  commerce  and  wealth,  surpasses  every  city 
in.  the  world.  Other  places  of  importance  are  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Norwich,  the  population  of  each  of  which. 
exceeds  60,000.f 

Climate,  Soil,  Sf c-^-The  climate  of  England,  though  somewhat 
moist  and  variable,  is  good;  not  being  subject  to  great  heat  inv 
summer,  nor  to  great  cold  in  winter.;!:  There  are  a  few  rude 
«fid  barren  districts:  but  most  of  the  ooontrj  is  very  fine,  and 
its  fectility  great;  and,  in  general,  it  is  in  a  high  state  q£  culti- 
vation, and  is  much  ornamented  with  wood. 

Animals  and  Minerals,-^The  horav  in  England  is  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  the  finest  species  having^ 
been  introduced  from  various  places,  to  improve  the  breeds 
There  are  also  excellent  breeds  of  black  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
principal  minerals  are  tin,  iron,  lead,  aod.coais>  which  arefottod: 


*  Other  rivers  are  the  Avons,  one  of  which  passes  Stratford  in 
Warwickshire,  the  town  where  Shakespeare  was  born ;  another,  Bath  ; 
and  a  third.  Salisbury:  the  Welland,  Witham,  and  Nen,  which  fall 
into  the  Wash,  the  Med  way  in  Kent,  the  Dee  which  passes  Chester, 
the  Eden  which  passes  Carlisle,  the  Teify  in  South  Wales,  and  many 
others.  Besides  the  rivers,  there  are  great  numbers  of  canals,  which 
contribute  much  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

f  In  1821,  the  population  of  Manchester  was  134,000;  of  Liver- 
pool, 119,000;  of  Birmingham,  107,000;  of  Bristol,  88,000;  and  of 
Leeds,  84,000.     Liverpool  ranks  next  to  London  for  foreign  trade* 

I  In  islands,  the  temperature  is  less  variable  than  on  coirtineata ; 
because*  in  passing  over  ttie  sea  around  them,  hot  winds  are  cooled 
and  €old  winds  warmed,  the  air  always  .tendifig  ta  assume  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  in  contact  Extensive  tracts 
of  land,  on  the  contrary,  present  sometimes  large  surfaces  of  snow, 
and  sometimes  large  spaces  of  burning  sand  or  parched  country;  and 
these  impart  their  temperature  to  the  wind,  and  by  this  medium  to  the 
adjoining  countries.  It  iaT  farther  to  be  observed,  that  land  changes 
its  temperature  much  more  than  large  masses  of  water. 


m  great  abmdaace,  and  oontribute  imieh  tp  the  wealth  of  the 
country.* 

Popultdioru — Accordine  to  the  census  of  1821^  thepopcdation 
of  England  was  above  eleven  miliions  and  a  quarter,  and  that 
of  Wales  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  milKon.f 

Arw^  and  Navy, — The  army  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted, 
in  1812,  to  about  9S0,000,  including  nearly  100,000  embodied 
uulitia.  Resides  these,  the  volunteers,  local  militia,  and  yeo- 
manry, amounted  to  more  than  360,000.  The  British  fleet  is 
by  &r  the  most  powerful  that  has  ever  existed  at  any.  period  pf 
the  world.  In  1812,  the  seamen  and  marines  emgloyed  in  it 
amounted  to  180,0004 

Government. — The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy,  cod^ 
sisting  of  the  king  and  parliament.  || 


*  In  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  even  an 
enumeratioii  of  the  animals,  mineral«t  or  other  productions,. of  any 
particular  country.     Heoce,  nothiog  of  this  kind  will  be  mentioned^ 
except  what  is  of  an  important  or  pcQuliar  nature.     In  some  of  tlic 
luxuriant  pastures  of  Eoglnndi  oxen  attain  an  enormous  magnitude; 
some  of  them  having  been  known  to  weigh  a  ton  and  a  quarter,  and 
in  some  instances,  it  is  saii^  considerably  inoire.     Kace-horaes  have 
also  been  produced  of  almost  inconceivable  jswiftaess.     The  horse 
called  Childers,  carrying  9  steae  2  pounds,  ran  4  miles  in  6  minutes 
and  48  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  above  35  miles  an  hour.     The  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall  have   been   celebrated  since  the  earliest  times, 
and  produce  great  quantities  of  excellent  tin.     The  chief  iron  mines 
are  tbose  of  Colebrookdale  in  Shropshire,  Dean  Forest  in  Gloucester- 
shire^ and  Ulverstcm  in  Lancashire^     Coal,  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  manufactures  of  the  couMtryi  is  produced  in  vast 
quantities  at  Newcastie-on-Tyne,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  the 
kingdom,  and  likewise  in  many  places-  in  the  oeotral  and  northern 
districts.     England  abounds  in  mineral  waters,  the  principal  of  which 
aie  those  of  Bath,  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  Buiton,  Her- 
rowgate,  and  Scarborough. 

f  Accurately,  England  11,^6 1 )4S7,  and  Wales  717,4S8;n  total, 
1 1,97B,8T5,  or  twelve  milltohs  nearly.  Im  1801  the  population  of 
both  was  9,168,000,  and  in  1811  it  was  10,4879<00. 

\  During  the  late  war,  the  navy  sometimes  consisted  of  motie  than 
)000  Vessels,  of  which  upwards  of  250  were  ships  of  the  line,  that  is, 
ships  of  more  than  50  guns;  upwards  of  90  were  iifty-gun  ships* 
and  nearly  200  were  frigates.  The  sujieriority  of  EngUind '  at  sea, 
arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from '  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  as  t)ie 
merchant  vessels  always  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  experienced  sea- 
men for  the  navy.  - 

I  There  are  two  houses  of  parliament;  the  house  of  lords  or  peers, 
and  the  bouse  of  commons.  The  members  of  the  former  are  ibe 
dukes,  marquisei,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  of  England,  or  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  also,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  and 


CO  England. 

Manajhctures,  ,4rc*r~lChe  nwDufactures  of  England  are  thtf 
most  flourishing  and  extensive  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
principal  are  those  of  cotton  goods,  the  centre  of  which  is 
Manchester  j  of  woollens,  the  centre  of  which  is  Leeds;  of  hard- 
ware, the  chief  seats  of  which  are  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ;^ 
and  of  pottery,  which  is  principally  established  in  Staffordshire. 
The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  give  employment  to  100,000  men ; 
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Wales.  It  contains  also  16  peers  for  Scotland,  and  32  for  Ireland. 
As  the  king  has  the  power  of  creating  new  peers,  the  number  of 
members  may  vary :  it  is  now  about  380.  The  house  of  commons 
consists  of  658  members.  Of  these,  489  are  for  England,  24  for 
Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  f^nd  100  for  Ireland. 

Each  branch  of  the  legislature  has  its  peculiar  powers  and  privi- 
leges. The  king  has  power  to  make  war  or  peace;  to  enter  into 
alliances  and  treaties;  to  raise  soldiers,  and  impress  seamen;  to  a»- 
semble,  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  parliament,  whenever  he  thinks 
proper;  and  to  give  bis  assent  to  acts  of  parliament,  without  which 
they  are  not  valid.  .  He  appoints  all  magistrates,  ail  officers  of  state, 
and  <^  the  army  and  navy;  as  also  all  the  superior,  and  many  of  the 
inferior  clergy.  His  person  is  accounted  sacred ;  and  even  to  ima-> 
gioe  or  intend  his  death,  is  a  capital  crime.  The  succession  to  the 
crown  is  hereditary,  but  may  be  limited  or  changed  by  parliament. 
The  king  is  bound,  by  the  coronation  oath,  to  govern  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm;  to  maintain  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, as  established  by  law;  and  to  preserve  to  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  churches,  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Peers  cannot  be  arrested,  except  for  treason,  and  some  other  high 
crimes;  and  they  can  be  tried  only  by  a  jury  of  peers,  who  give  theh^ 
verdict,  not  upon  oath,  but  upon  their  honour.  Peers  can  also  vote 
by  proxy,  which  the  commons  cannot. 

The  commons  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  and  cannot  be  questioned 
without  the  house  for  any  thing  said  within  it.  Their  own  persons 
also,  and  those  of  their  servants,  are  free  from  arrest  in  civil  causes, 
while  on  their  journey  to  parliament  or  from  it,  and  during  their  at- 
tendance there.  They  can  also  impeach  any  of  the  king's  ministers, 
and  order  him  to  be  tried  by  the  peers.  With  them,  also^  all  bills  for 
levying  money  off  the  nation  must  originate;  and  they  allow  the  peers 
to  make  no  change  on  such  bills. 

A  proposed  law  or  act,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  hill,  must  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  members,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  read,  three 
times  ia  ene  bouse  of  parliament;  andr  if  on  each  reading  it  be  agreed 
to  "by  «  majority  of  the  members,  it  is  submitted  to  the  other  house. 
If,  OB  being  three  times  read  in  this  house,  it  pass  in  like  manner,  it 
requires  only  the  assent  of  the  king  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  royal  assent  is  now  scarcely  ever  withheld,  though,  in 
theory,  it  may.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  if,  at  any  reading,  a 
majority  of  either  house  vote  against  a  bill,  it  then  fialls  to  the  ground. 
It  may  be  introduced,  however,  during  some  following  session;  but 
every  thing  must  recommence  from  the  beginning. 
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and  maay  are  emplogred  1n  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
collieries,  and  in  iron,  lead,  and  other  mines. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  England  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  extending  to  everr 
part  of  the  earth  that  presents  an  inducement,  particularly  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  East  and  West  Incties,  and 
alffiost  erery  country  of  Europe.* 

Umoerntie$i^c, — There  are  two  universities  in  England;  one 
in  Oxford,  and  one  in  Cambridge.  Other  seminaries  are  the 
Royal  Bfilitary  Academy,  at  Woolwich;  the  Royal  Military 
CoU^e,  at  Sandhurst  in  Berkshire;  the  Xaval  College,  at 
Portsmouth;  and  the  East  India  Ca]iege,at  Hertford.*)-  Edu- 
cation is  much  attended  to  among  tlie  higher  and  middle  classes; 
and  the  country  centains  a  great  number  of  learned  men,  and 
excellent  writers  on  almost  every  subject. 

KeUgion, — ^The  religion  established  by  law  is  the  Protestant, 
mider  the  episcopal  rorm,  or  that  in  which  the  afiairs  of  the 
church  are  managed  by  archbishops  and  bishops.  There  are 
two  archlnshops,  those  of  Canterbury  and  York;  and  in  the 
province  of  the  former  there  are  twenty-ond  bishops,  and  in 
that  of  the  latter  four.l  From  the  established  religion,  there 
are  many  Dissenters,  of  various  sects,  which  are  all  tolerated. 


*  The  commerce  of  EngUnd  first  began  to  flourish^  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Tt  \iras  checked,  however, 
by  the  turbulent  times  that  succeeded,  but  revived  and  increased 
greatly  during  the  rdgn  of  Qharles  II. ;  and  since  that  time  it  has 
Gontinaed  gradually  to  advance  to  its  present  astonishing  extent 

•f*  There  are  also  the  great  Schools  of  Westminster,  St  Paul's, 
EtoD,  Winchester,  and  Harrow.  These  are  of  long  standing,  and  of 
great  celebrity  as  seminaries  for  classical  education.  The  number  of 
distinguished  men  produced  in  England,  in  modern  times,  is  extremely 
great.  Her  men  of  science,  taste,  and  literature;  her  poet%  states- 
men, orators,  warriors,  and  lawyers,  have  been  very  numerous,  aud 
many  of  them  have  not  been  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  are  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Addison,  Johnson,  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Black- 
stone,  &c. 

\  The  bishoprics  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  are  those  of  (1) 
London,  (2)  Winchester,  (3)  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  (4)  Lincoln, 
(5)  Ely,  (6)  Salisbury,  (7)  Exeter,  (8)  Bath  and  Wells,  (9)  Chiches- 
ter, (10)  Norwich,  (11)  Worcester,  (12)  Hereford,  (13)  Rochester, 
(14)  Oxford,  (15)  Peterborough,  (16)  Gloucester,  (17)  Bristol,  (18) 
Landaff,  (19)  St.  David's,  (20)  St  Asaph,  (21)  Bangor;  and  those 
in  the  province  of  York  are  those  of  (22)  Durham,  (23)  Carlisle, 
(24)  Chester,  (25)  Sodor  and  Man  [in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  bishop 
of  this  diocese  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  a  seat  in  parliament^ 


£2  England. 

Character. — England  having  been  long  a  civilized  country,  the* 
people  are  accustomed  to  habits  of  good  order  and  industry* 
They  have  also  perhaps  higher  ideas  of  comfort,  in  their  mode 
of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  country;  and  are  tena- 
cious, in  a  high  degree,  of  their  civil  rights. 

CuriosUies. — The  principal  curiosities  are  Stonehengjk*  in 
Wiltshire,  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  lakes  and  scenery 
of  Cumberland. 

Historical  Sketch.-^The  Romans,  under  Julius  Gsesar,  invaded 
Britain  55  years  before  Christ.     Having  afterwards  conquered 
it,  they  at  length  relinquished  it  in  the  year  448.    After  this,  k 
was  invaded  by  bands  of  the  Saxons,  a  people  who  inhabited 
the  north  of  Germany.     By  these  adventurers,  England  was 
conquered,  and  was  divided  into  seven  small  kingdoms;  called 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy.    These  were  all  united  into  one  king- 
dom about  the  year  827.     The  next  invaders  were  the  Danes, 
who,  after  various  struggles,  were  at  length  so  successful  that 
the  throne  was  filled  by  some  of  their  princes.     The  Saxon 
monarchy  was  again  restored  however,  and  continued  till  1066, 
when  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  called  William 
the  Conqueror,  gained  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  by  it  ob- 
tained the  throne.    The  most  remarkable  events  in  English 
history,  that  have  since  taken  place,  are  the  annexing  of  Ire- 
land to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H.;  the  granting  of  the 
Magna  Charta  by  John,  in  the  year  1215;  the  successful  inva- 
sions of  France  by  Edward  HI.  and  Henry  V.;  the  wars  between 
the  princes  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  dis- 
tracted the  kingdom  in  the  fifteenth  century;  the  introduction 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL;  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  one  sovereign, 
James  I.;  the  beheading  of  his  son,  Charles  I.  in  1649,  and 


The  odier  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  deans,  prebendaries,  and  arch- 
deacons; and  the  inferior  clergy  are  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates. 
The  archbi;sbops  and  bishops,  and  many  of  the  other  clergy*  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  The  chief  classes  of  Dissenters  are  Baptists, 
Independents,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

*  Stonehenge  is  a  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity,  the  original 
use  of  which  is  unknown  It  consists  principally  of  two  concentric 
circles  of  huge  upright  stones,  which  support  as  many  others  of  great 
Magnitude.  Ttie  diameter  of  the  greater  circle  is  about  108  feet, 
and  that  of  the  interior  about  90  feet;  and  within  them  are  two 
elliptical  figures  of  similar  formation,  the  one  within  the  other.  Some 
of  Uie  upright  stones  are  22  feet  high,  and  support  stones  8  feet  high. 
About  1 40  of  these  great  stones  still  remaio,  standing  or  fallen  i  kut 
many  of  tbem  have  been  removed. 
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^e  eslBbliBhment  of  the  Commonwealth;  the  Restoration  of 
the  kingly  goTernment,  under  Charles  IL  in  1660;  the  Revo- 
ludoDy  in  which  James  II.  lost  the  crown,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  husband  William  III. ;  and  the  ac« 
cession  of  George  L  elector  of  Hanover^  the  first  of  the  present 
reigning  family.* 

SCOTLAND.f 

IHvisiongj  4*c.— Scotland  is  divided  into  thirty-tbree 
counties  or  shires,  whidi,  with  their  principal  towns, 
are  as  follows: 


*  The  JSnglish  language  owes  its  eopiousneii,  and  other  exeellen- 
des,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  events  mentioned  above^  particularly  to 
the  conquests  of  the  country  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  deriving 
from  the  former  its  connexion  with  the  northern  languages  of  Europe, 
and  from  the  latter  most  of  the  numerous  words  which  It  contains  of 
Latin  origin.  


Ust  cf  the  Jl^ings  of  England,  ance 

€A  which  they 


William  I. 
WilHam  II. 
Henry  I. 

Stephen 
Henry  II« 
Richard  I. 
John 

Henry  III. 
Edward  I. 

Edward  II. 
Edward  III 
Richard  II. 
Henry  IV. 

Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Richard  HI 
Henry  VII. 


1066) 

1087  With  century. 

11003 

11351 

JIfn  12th  century. 

1199  3 

J^JI  I  ISth  century. 

13071 

}|^n  14th  century. 

13993 
1413' 


1422 
H61 
14SS 
1483 
1485 


^  15th  century. 


the  Norman  Conqueti,wUh  the  times 
began  to  reign, 

Henry  VIII.  1509") 
Edward  VI.  1547  f  ,  ^,. 
Mary  I.  1558  ^  «*^ '^•«*»'y- 

Elisabeth       15583 

James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
James  II. 
William  III. 
and 
Mary  II.     1688 

Anne  1702') 

George  I.       1714  f.„,. 
Georiell.     1727  r«*^««'>»"'y- 
George  III.  1760} 

GeOBGB  IV.  1820     19th  centnry. 


1 7th  century. 


f  The  mainland  of  Scotland  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  54^ 
57'  and  58°  S6'  north;  and  between  l^'44f  east,  and  2°  36^  west  lon-> 
gitttde.  Its  greatest  length  and  breadth  are  about  280  and  1 50mile8 ; 
and  it  contains  about  19  millions  of  English  acses,  or  nearly  dOjOOO 
square  ooiles. 


^4  ScoikmcL 

.SEVEN  NORTHERN  AND  NOBTH.WjB&TERN. 

COtJNTIES.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Orkney . Kirkwall,  Lerwick 

^utherlspid ,, Dornoch 

Caithness  Wick,  Thurso 

Ross^«^..»»>^>»^  Dingwall,  Tain 

Cromarty Cromarty 

Inverness  ..^^  Inverness,    Fort  George,    Fort  Augustus, 

Fort  William,  Culloden 
Argyle  «'«««.^.«^  Inverary,  Campbeltown 

NINE  SOUTH-WESTERN. 

.Dumbarton  .-Dumbarton 

Stirling  ^.. Stirling,  Falkirk 

But'C-  ...»*.> !>^^^  Rothsay  ^ 

Renfrew Renfrew,  Paisley,  Greenock,.  Port  Glasgow 

Lanark  .^v*^,.^ Glasgow,  Lanark,  Hamilton. 

Ayr Ayr,  K^ilmarnock,  Irvine 

Wigton  Wigton,  Stranraer,  Portpatrick 

Kircudbright  Kircudbright,  Castle  Douglas 
Dumfries    Dumfries,  Annan,  MoflPat 

SEVEN  SOUTH«;EASTSRN. 

Roxburgh  .«*^  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Hawick,  Melrose 
Peebles  > — ^  Peebles. 

Selkirk ..^  Selkirk,  Galashiels 

Berwick Greenlaw,  Dunse,  Coldstream* 

Linlithgow .^w.  Linlithgow,     Bo*ness    or    BorrowiitoneBs, 

Queensferry 
Edinburgh  -«.-  Epinburgh,  Leith,  Musselburgh 
Haddington  ^  Haddington,  Dunbar,  North  Berwick, 

TEN  EASTERN. 

*  ' 

Clackmannan  Claclfinahnan,  Alloa 

Kinross  , Kinross 

Fife    ..: St.  Andrew's,  Cupar,    Dunfennline,   Kir- 

kaldy 
Perth  .^^^^ —  Perth,  Dunkeld,  Dumblane^  Scone 


*  The  town  of  Berwick  w^i  formerly  one  ofs  the  four  prinoipa] 
borougtis4>f  Scotland;  but  it  has  long  been  annexed  to  "Enghmd,  mith 
•a  gmall  district  extending  three  or  four  miles  north  of  the  Tweed. 
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COUHTISS.  GUlWf  T0WK8. 

Angus   ...,■,„-  MoDtrosey  Dundee,  Fotikr 

Kincardine..^  Bervie,  Stonehaven 

Aberdeen  .^  New  Aberdeen^  Old  Aberdeen,  Peterhead 

SanfT Banff  ^ 

Murraj  .■■^.■,.  lEHgin,  Forres 
Nairn        ■- .i-,  Nairn 

Idmnds. — The  isiands  of  Sootlandf  which  are  ex*- 
tr^EDely  numerous,  are  comprehended  chiefly  in  dinee 
groups:  the  Western  Isles,  or  Hebridea,  <x  Hebudes, 
to  tbe  west;  the  Orkney  Isles,  to  the  north;  and  the 
Shetland  or  Zetland  Isles,  in  the  dame  direction,  but 
more  remote.  The  two  latter  groups  form  the  nhire 
of  Orkney.  The  chief  of  the  Hebrides  are  Lewis  and 
Harris  (which  are  joined  by  an  isthmus),  North  Uiflt, 
South  Uist,  Skye,  Mull,  Islay,  Jura,  lona  or  Icdm- 
kiM;  aod,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Ara-an  and  Bute.  The 
lai^;est  6[  the  Orkneys  Are  Pomona  or  Mainland,  Hoy, 
and  Sanda;  and  of  ihe  Shetland  Isles,  Mainlimd,  YeU, 
axkd  Unst. 

SeapartSi^^The  prineipal  ports,  and  places  of  reeort 
of  dripping,  are  Glasgow,  Crreenoek,  Port-Glasgow, 
Ayr,  JLamkab,  Loch  Byan,  and  Caaipbeiltown,  on  the 
Fjith  of  Clyde;  Musselburdi,  Leith,  Eingliorn,  and 
Dysart,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth;  on  the  rest  cS  the  east* 
era  coast,  Dunbar,  Ptuidee,  Perth,  Aberbrothiek  tHr 
Atbroath,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  Inverness,  and  Dor- 
noch; on  the  northern  coast,  Thurso;  and  on  the 
western,  Portpatriek. 

C(wes. — Cape  Wrath,  Dunnet  Head,  Duncansby 
Heac^  Kinnaird's  Head,  Buchan  Ness,  Fife  Ness, 
St  Abb's  Head,  Burrow  Head,  Mull  of  Galloway, 
Mull  of  Cantire,  Ardnamurchan  Point,  &c. 

Jlfbf^ntotn^.— -The  surface  of  Scotland  is  extremely 
varied,  and  two  thirds  of  it  are  mountainous.  The 
Grampian  chun,  extending  from  Dumbarton  nearly 
to  Aberdeen,  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
Highlands.  Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort  William,  is  higher 
than  ^ny  other  mountain  in  G  reat  Britmn  or  Ireland. 

C 


^  ScoOand. 

Of  the  other  mountains^  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
are  Cairngorm,  Ben  Lawers,  Scbthallion,  Ben  Lomond, 
and^Ben  Ledi.* 

Lakes. — Scotland  abounds  in  lakes,  or  lochs  as  they 
are  generally  termed  there.  The  most  remarkable  are 
Lomond,  Katrine,  Achray,  and  Venachor,  at  the  south 
of  the  Highlands,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery;  Awe  in  Argyleshire,  Tay  and  Earn  in  Perth- 
shire, Ness  and  Lochy  in  Inverness-shire,  and  Levin 
in  Kinross-shire.  Besides  these  JreahwaieT  lakes, 
there  are  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea^  many  of  which 
are  also  called  hchs.  Such  are  Lochs  Fyne,  Long, 
Goil,  and  Gare,  oflp  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  Tarbet,  Etive, 
Linnhe,  and  others,  in  the  Western  Highlands;  and 
Beauly,  off  Murray  Frith. 

Rivers.'— mhe  Tay  in  Perthshire;  the  Forth,  which 
flows  into  the  German  Sea,  through  the  Frith  of  Forth; 
the  Spey,  which  empties  itself  into  the  German  Sea,  be- 
tween Murray  and  Banff;  the  Clyde,  which  passes  Ham- 
ilton, Glasgow,  and  Greenock;  tne  Tweed,  which  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  of  England;  and  the  Dee  and 
Don,  which'  respectively  pass  New  and  Old  Aberdeen^, 

Towns.— l^Yie  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Edin* 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  6reeh<». 
ock,  and  Perth.-f 

■ .1.    ..I  ■!  I   L   ■  ■    ■  ■■■         I.  ■  I.  1.-.     I  ^ 

*  The  Highlands  consist  of  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Ross,  InvernesSy 
Argyle,  and  the  western  part  of  ^Perthshire.  The  height  of  Ben  Ne- 
yis  is  4350  feet,  of  Cairngorm  4060  feet,  of  3en  Lawers  4015  feet, 
of  Schihallion  3564  feet,  of  Ben  Lomond  3362  feet,  of  Ben  Ledi  S609 
feet,  of  the  Paps  of  Jura  2476  feet;  of  Ailsa,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
940  feet;  and  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  £4inbiurgh,  814  feet. 

f  In  1821  tlie  population  of  these  towns  was  as  follows:  Edin- 
burgh, 138,235  (of  which  Leith  contained  26,600);  Glasgow,  147,043 
(including  51,919  belonging  to  the  Barony  parish,  much  of  which 
lain  the  country);  Paisley,  47,003;  Aberdeen,  New,  26,484;  Old, 
1483,  or  with  the  parish  of  Old  Machar  in  which  it  stands,  18,812; 
I^ndee,  burgh  and  parish,  30,575 ;  Greenock,  22,088. 

The  new  part  of  Edinburgh  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  old  tonrn 
is  of  a  singular  and  striking  appearance,  being  built  oo  very  uneven 
ground,  and  having  houses  of  great  height,  some  of  them  frpro  ten  to 
fourteen  stories.  Glasgow,  the  most  populous  town  in  Scotland,  is 
handsome  and  well  built,  and  has  an  eitentive  commerce.     PAialey 


ScoUand.  9ff 

CSmate  amd  iSSDtf.--Tbe  climate  of  Sootland  is  colder  than  that 
of  England;  and  the  mountainous  districts  are  barren:  but  much 
of  the  east  coast,  and  of  the  country  between  the  Friths  of 
Clyde  and  Forth ,  is  fertile. 

Natural  Pradudiomy  ^.-— The  principal  crops  which  are  cul-r 
tirated  are  those  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes;  and  the 
€hief  minerals  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  granite,  and  other  kinds  of 
stone,  of  a  valuable  or  precious  nature. 

Popidatum, — In  1821,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  nearly 
2,100,000. 

AgncnUure,  Manufacturtt,  4'c.^— In  the  more  fertile  districts, 
agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state.  One  of  the  principal 
maou&ctures  is  that  of  cotton  goods,  which  extends  for  a  con- 
aderable  space  round  Glasgow.  Linen  is  also  manufactured  in 
some  parts;  and  there  are  extensive  iron- works. 

UmversUia,  Lsarmng,  ^c^-An  Scotland  there  are  five  univer- 
sities; namely,  those  of  Edmburgh,  Glasgow,  Old  Aberdeen, 
New  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrew's.  Each  parish  has  a  school, 
established  by  law,  for  teachine  the  primary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. Hence,  the  number  of  learned  men  is  great;  and  the 
working  classes  are  perhaps  better  informed  than  those  of  any 
other  country.* 

BeSgian,^^The  established  religion  is  Calvinism,  under  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  There  is  also  a 
considerable  number  of  Dissenters.f 

■  ■  . " '  '  '  ■— ^— ^■^■■^"^"— »»^-' 

is  the  first  manufacturing  town  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  silk  and 
cotton  goods,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  thought  to  be  nearly  a 
miilicm  sterling.  Greenock  has  an  extensive  commerce,  depending 
chiefly  on  Glasgow. 

*  Instruction  is  obtained,  in  the  parish  schools,  on  very  moderate 
terms ;  as  the  masters  have  free  houses  and  gardens,  and  small  salaries, 
cxclusiTe  of  the  fees  of  their  pupils.  These  schools  are  therefore  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  country,  as  they  bring  education  within  the  reach 
of  ail  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  tend  to  render  them  an  intelligent,  or- 
derly people.  Besides  the  parish  schools,  there  are  many  seminaries 
belonging  to  private  individuals,  where  such  appear  to  be  required,  or 
where  encouragement  is  given  for  establishing  them.  The  universities 
piodiice  so  many  men  of  liberal  education,  beyond  the  number  re- 
quired at  home,  that  learned  Scotchmen  are  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  filling  the  situations  of  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers, 
editors,  and  several  others.  Qf  the  numerous  men  of  learning  and 
distinction  produced  in  Scotland,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Buchanan, 
Napier,  the  Gregorys,  Maclaurin,  Dr.  Simson,  Reid,  Smith,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Smollet,  Hume,  Robertson,  Burns,  and  Munro. 

f  In  the  presbyterian  for^n  of  church  government,  the  affairs  of  the. 
church  are  managed  by  the  clergy  at  large,  and  by  persons  called 
elders,  appointed  by  the  laity  from  among  themselves:  and  there  are 
different  courts  of  lower  or  higher  powers,  such  as  the  sessioa  or 


^  Seoftand. 

Characief.^^The  Scotch  ore  in  general  an  indastrioii^,  iteti4y, 
ftnd  prudent  people  f  religious  and  moral  in  their  habits,  and 
strongly  attached  to  their  nal;iye  country. 

Language, — The  Highlanders  generally  ^eak  the  Gaelic^  a 
language  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ancient  Irish  and 
Welch;  but  the  majority  of  them  understand  English.  In  the 
liOwlands,  English  is  nniversaliy  understood  and  spoken ;  but 
a  dialect  is  used,  particularly  by  the  working  classes,  which 
differs  from  it  in  a  considerable  degree.* 

Curiosities, — Some  of  the  chief  natural  curiosities,  are  the 
basaltic  columns  and  the  cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  island  of  Staflfa; 
the  Fall  of  Fyers,  near  Loch  Ness;  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  near 
Lanark.  There  are  many  remains  of  anti^ity,  such  as  those  of 
the  great  Ronum  wall,  built  by  Antoninus  Pius,  between  the 
Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth;  Romanand  Danish  canape ;  andRo*^ 
man  ways.f 

InUtnd  NaoigatiofL-^The  pdncifsal  canals  are  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  extending  from  Inyerness  to  Fort  William;  and  the  Great 
Canal,  joining  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde^ 


committee  of  a  congregation;  a  presbytery,  composed  of  minkcev* 
and  elders  from  several  congregations;  a  synod,  composed  of  several 
presbyteries ;  and,  in  Scotland,  a  supreme  court,  called  the  Genersd 
Assembly,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  presbyteries  in  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  synods  in  Scotland  is  15,  which  are 
composed  of  78  presbyteries;  and  the  number  of  parish  ministers  is 
937.  Of  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  those  called  Seceders  are  the 
most  numerous  body,  their  ministers  amounting  to  above  900i  An- 
other body,  called  the  Synod  of  Belief,  consists  of  nearly  80  Aiinistera; 
and  the  Reformed  Synod,  vulgarly  called  Cameroirians  or  Covenant* 
ers,  is  composed  of  about  20  ministers.  These  three  bodies  subscribe 
the  same  doctrines  as  the  members  of  the  EstabUMhed  Church,  and 
have  the  same  forms  of  church  government;  but  dissent  principally 
because  the  established  clergy  are  appointed  by  patrons,  and  not  chosen 
by  the  people.  There  are  also  6  bishops  and  60  chapels  belongtng^ 
to  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland;  but  the  number  of  people  in  their 
communion  is  small.  Besides  these  bodies,  there  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Independents,  and  other  ftects;  but  their  numbers  are  not  con- 
siderable. 

*  Specimens  of  this  dialect  will  be  found .  in  the  writings  of  Ramsay 
and  Burns,  and  in  the  Waverley  Novels. 

.  f  The  columns  in  Staffa  resemble  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway 
in  Ireland*  The  cave  of  Fingal  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world,  and  is  of  great  magnitude ;  being  250  feet  long,  from  20  to 
more  than  50  feet  broad,  and  from  70  to  jiearly  1 20  feet  high.  SCaffa 
lies  about  15  miles  west  of  Mull.  At  the  Fall  of  Fjrers,  the  water 
descends  at  a  single  bound,  through  the  height  of  more  than  SOOfeet. 

f  The  distance  from  Fort  William  to  Inverness  is  59  miles;  and 
the  Caledonian  Canal  is  carried  through  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Oich» 
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Sepreteuiaiion  m  ParGameni, — By  the  act  of  Union,  the  peerr 
of  Scotland  elect,  at  the  commencement  of  each^parliament,  16 
of  their  own  number  to  represent  them  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  the  house  of  commons,  there  are  45  members  for  Scotland; 
30  of  whom  represent  the  counties,  and  15  the  royal  burghs.* 

Hidorical  Sketchj-'The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  very  un- 
certain. Of  well-authenticated  events,  some  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  are  those  which  took  place  in  the  wars  with  England,  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  L  Edward  IL  and  Edward  IIL;  and  in  which 
Bruce  ^and  Wallace  were  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  154<2, 
Afary,  celelurated  for  her  beauty  and  misfortunes,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  her  father,  James  V.  a  few  hours 
after  her  birth.  During  her  minority,  under  the  regency  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  Reformation  made  much  progress  in 
Scotland.  She  was  at  length  deposed  by  her  subjects ;  and  her 
son,  James  VL  while  an  infant,  made  king  in  her  stead.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  throne,  she  took  refuge 
in  England  under  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
she  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  for  nineteen  ^ears,  and  was  at  length 
beheaded  in  1587.  At  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  James 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  virtue  of  his  descent 


and  I^och  Ness,  which  occupy  37  miles,  and  leave  only  22  miUs 
which  required  to  be  cut  The  canal  will  admit  a  32  gun  frigate ; 
its  depth  being  20  feet,  and  its  width  at  top  100  feet,  and  at  bot-  . 
torn  50  feet.  Ttie  rise  on  the  eastern  side  is  94  feet,  and  on  the 
western  90  feet  It  has  for  some  time  been  open  for  Yessels,  though 
it  is  not  yet  finished.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  by  parliament- 
ary grants  ^  and  the  entire  cost  will  exceed  a  millfoa  sterling. 

Th«  Great  Canal  was  commenced  in  1768,  under  tbe  inspection  of 
Mr.  Soaeaton,  and  finished  in  1 7 9a  It  cost  upwards  of  £200,OOGi, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  raised  by  subscription.  Its  general 
depth  is  8  feet,  and  its  general  width  at  the  surface  56  feet.  It  has 
been  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  part  of  Scotland  through 
whicii  it  passes. 

Besides  these  canals^  there  are  the  Union  Canal,  extending  from 
tbe  Great  Canal  to  Edinburgh  ^  tbe  Monkland  Canal,  which  joins  the 
Great  Canal  near  Glasgow;  the  Ardrossan  Canal,  which  is  partly 
made,  and  is  to  extend  from  Ardrossan  to  Glasgow;  and  theCrinan 
Canal,  which'  is  9  miles  in  length,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  of 
Cantire. 

*  The  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament  is  confined  to  a 
▼erj  amall  number  of  the  people ;  the  thirty  county  members  'being 
elected  by  2988  individuals,  and  the  fifteen  for  the  burghs  by  1287* 
The  nuokber  of  the  royal  burghs  is  66,  and  there  is  coosequeatly  enljr 
one  sBember  elected  for  several  of  them;.-ezCept  in  the  case- of  Edin^ 
burgh,  which  elects  one  forijtself.  The  pi^rs  of  Scotland  are  80  in 
number*  ^    <. 


$0  Scotland. 

from  Henry  VII*  Sinoi  tbat  time^  the  two  kiDgdoms  have 
continued  under  tbe  saoae  sovcre^n;  and  the  principal  events 
J^ve  been  the  unauccessful  attempts  of  tbe  Stuart  fiuniiy,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  establish  episcopacy;  tbe  union  of  the 
pariiameots  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  1707;  and  the  rebel- 
lions in  Scotland^  in  1715  and  1745»  with  a  view  to  restore  the 
Stuart  family  to  the  throne. 


IRELAND.* 

Divisions.^^ltfiwad  is  divided  into  the  four  pro- 
vinces of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connauffht^ 
which  contain  thirty-two  counties.  These,  with  tbeir 
principal  towns,  are  as  follows: 

ULSTER,  NORTH,  NINE  COUNTIES. 
COUNTIES.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Donegal  -^  Ballyshannon,  Letterkenny,  Raphoe^ 

Liffbrd 
Londonderry  .^  LoifDOKDEHBTf  Coleraine,   Magheralelt, 

Newtonlimavady 
Antrim  «^>^,.>..^  Belfast,  Lisbum,  Carrickfergus,  Bally- 

mena,  Larne,  Antrim,  Ballycaptle 
Tyrone  >.»«>»«  Stbabane,  Dungaanon,  Omagh,  New- 

tonstuart 
Down m Newry,  Dowtipatrick,  Newtonards,  Ban- 
gor,   Donaghadee,    Dromore,    Bann- 

bridge 
Fermanagh  ..^.^  ENNisEiLLsy 

Cavan  ^^.^  CavaNj  Cootehill)  Belturbet,  Kingscourt 

Monaghan  ..^.^  MovAOHANy  Clones,  Carrickmacross,  Bftl- 

lybay 
Armagh .,.«>,»>  Armagh,  Lurgan 


•  Ireland  ii  situated  between  the  pftrellets  of  51^  2S'  and  15^  23' 
jtarthy  aad  hetween  S^  ^O*  and  10^  eo'  west  longitude.  Its  length 
bdmreea  the  extreme  nortb-eestem  and  8outh*>western  points,  iv  about 
300  Inileai  and  its  br«adth  from  Heath  Head  to  Unis  Head  in  Mayo, 
about  170  oriles.  lis  e«Bien«  is  about  19/500,000  acres^  or  vpwtands 
of  SOyOOO  square  miles. 


trekmi.  SI 

LETNST£R»  EAST,  TWELVe  COUNTIES. 

COUNTIES.  CHIEf  TOWNS. 

Longford  ... .,,  >^.  Lo^OFOta^  Granard 

West  Meath  ..«•  MuUingar^  Athlon^*  Kilbeggao,  Cas« 

tlepollard 
£a«t  Meath  ^.^  Kkj^ls,  Navany  Trim 

Louth     , .,.  DiteoatDAf  Dundalk,  Ardee,  Carlingford 

King's  County  «.  Tullamore,  Birr  or  Parsonstown,  Baa* 

nagher,  Philipsiown 
Queen's  County  MARYBOBOUGUy  Mountrath,  Mountmel- 

lick 
Kildare  ..............^  Arnr,  Naas,  Kildare,  Maynooth 

Dublin^ ...,   DUBLIN,  Balbriggan,  Skerries,  £>nrords 

Wicklow  ......««..^  ^VieJdaWy  Arxlow,  Bniy 

Kilkeony    ........^  KiLKSNNr^  Thomastown 

Carlow  ..«.....,....«.  Carlow^  'Tullow 

Wexford  -.>  Wexfo^s^  £iuusGorthy>  New  Ross 

MUNSTER,  SOUTH,  SIX  COUNTIE& 

Clare  ».... *,  EwiB^  Kilnish,-  Killaloe 

Limerick  ,»,,^^^  Limbrwk^  Rarhkeale,  Newcastle 
Tipperazy  ........^  ClonmelLj  Carrick-on^Suir,  Thorles,  Ca*^ 

shel,  Roscreay  Tipperary 

Kerry.,,,^.,.-, ,.,. Tralbs,  Killarney,  Diagle 

Cork  ,„■■> >  CoBtit  Bandooy  Youghall,  Kinsale,  Fetr 

moy,  Cove 
Waterford  ,,^>^  IVaterfobd,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  TaIt 

low 

CONNAUGHT,  WEST,  FIVE  COUNTIES. 

Mayo... CASTMBSARy  BaUiAa^  Westpoft,    Bidlnft- 

robfe 

Leitrim  ....,,^>.,^  QAMBicz-ou^SuAnvoN^  Maaorhamilton 
Galway  ■.■.,>..^>.......  Gj^lway^  Loughrea,-  Tuan,  Grort 

'Eoscommon  ..^  Athlonb,  Boylcf,  ito^eammon 

...  ,4 

^»^— — ^— 1      »»^M«»f      ti    M^tti    i»^»     >>■■    ■■    «.  ii*ii»i.»i^i«y».»nit      ^i        I 

*  AJAAxme  contains  about  9000  nfanbitnnts^  and  rather 'OWM  fkatn 
half  of  it  is  in  county 


3^  Ireland, 

Bays  wid  «Se»por^.--<*Carrickfergu8,  Belfast,  Ban^ 
gor,  Dbnaghadee,  Newry,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Dub- 
lin, Wicklow,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Youghal,  Cork, 
Kinsale,  Bantry,  Dingle,  Limerick,  Galway,  Sligo, 
Donegal,  Killybegs,  Lough  Swilly,  Londonderry,  Cole- 
raine,  &c. 

Capes. — ^Bengore  Head,  Fair  Head,  Hoath  Head, 
Wicklow  Head,  Carnsore  Point,  Cape  Clear,  Mizen 
Head,  Kerry  Point  or  Cape  Lean,  Loop  Head,  Slyne 
Head,  Achill  Head,  Urris  Head,  Malin  Head,  &c. 

Face  of  the  Country,  ^c. — The  principal  mountains 
are  Magillicuddy^s  Reeks  and  Mangerton  in  £erry, 
Croagh  Patrick  in  Mayo,  the  Moume  Mountains  in 
Down,  the  Wickiow  Mouataios,  &c.  Far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  however,  is  free  from  mountains, 
and  fit  for  cultivation.* 

Z^e*.— The  principal  lakes,  or,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally termed  in  Ireland,  loughs,  are  Neagh  and  Erne 
in  Ulster;  AUen,  Ree,  and  Derg,  on  the  line  of  the 
Shannon;  Corrib  in  Gaiway;  another,  Lougli  Derg, 
near  Loiigh  Erne;  and  the  lakes  of  Eillarney  in  Kerry, 
celebrated  for  the  great  beauty  of  their  scenery.-f- 

Rivers, — The  principal  nvers  are  the  Shannon, 
which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  by  Limerick ;  the  Bar- 
row, Nore,  and  Suir,  which  unite,  and  fall  inta  Water- 
ford  haven;  the  Bann,  which  flows  through  Lough 
Keagh;  the  Boyne,  which  passes  Drogheda;  the  Black- 


*  The  highest  point  in  Ireland  is  the  summit  of  Magillicuddy's 
^<?kt,  the  height  of  which  above  the  lov^l  of  the  sea  is  9^10  feet. 
The  height  of  Slieve  Donard,  the  highest  of  the  Moume  Mountains, 
is  2054  feet.  The  heights  of  Devis  and  the  Cave  Hill,  in  the  neigb- 
bouihood  of  Belfast^are  1542  and  1150  Ibet  respectivety;  Another 
feature  of  Ireland  is  its  extensive  bogs,  which  occupy  nearly  three 
millions  of  acres  of  its  surface.  These  are  principally  situated  in  a 
belt  formed  bjr  lines  drawn  from  Wid^low  Head  to  Oaiway,  and  Aam 
Hoath  Head  to  Sligo. 

f  Iiougb  Neagh  ia  the  largest  lakd  ia  the  United  KiagdoiB,  betn|f 
dbout  22  miles  long  and  12  broad,  and  having  a  surface  of  more  tha». 
d^yOOOacrea^  or  nearly  150  sqbare  miles.  Petriied  wood  ii.  often. 
fouAd  in  thia  lake^  and  the  surrouadkBg  oomdry. 


water,  which  falk  ioto  You^baQ  hsrbotir;  the  Liffey, 
which  flows  through  Dubhii;  the  Slaney,  which  faib 
into  Wexford  harbour;  the  Fovle,  which  passes  Lon4. 
donderry ;  the  La^o,  which  falls  inU>  the  sea  at  Bel- 
fast; the  Lee,  which  passes  Corkf  &c.* 

Chief  TVwwM.*— The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Dablin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Belfast,  Waterford,  Drogbe- 
da,  and  Londonderry .-(- 

C^uMie  and  SML — Tke  climate  of  Ireland  is  mild,  but  Tariable, 
and  »  more  moist  tfaan  tbat  of  Britain.  The  soil  is  in  general 
rich  and  fertie»  and  the  pastures  exceUent.^ 

Pro(hice,^^Mnck  o£  the  country  being  used  for  pasturage,  vast 
quantities  of  cattle  and  butter  are  produced,  and  also  large 
qnaatittes  of  pork.  Much  gnwi  and  potatoes  are  also  produced; 
aad,  bj  better  enltiTation,  the  quantity  might  be  greatly  increased. 
Iron  is  found  in  many  dutricts;  also  marble  ami  limestone.  || 


*  The  Shannoo  has  a  course  of  more  than  170  miles,  and  is  pov 
baps  larger  than  any  river  in  Briuin.  It  is  navigable  for  veawls  of 
considerable  burden  to  Limerick,  which  is  upwards  of  50  piles  from 
the  sea.  The  Boyne  is  remarkable  for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks 
near  Drogheda,  in  1690,  by  William  III.  over  James  II. 

f  Ib  point  of  size,  Dublin  is  the  second  city  in  the  United  Klng^ 
dom;  having,  in  ISSl,  a  population  of  227,335.  It  is  finely  situated, 
and  ia  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings.  Cork  has 
a  population  of  100,658;  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  the  export  of 
providons,  no  fewer,  it  is  supposed,  than  100,000  bead  of  cattle  being 
annually  slaughtered  and  salted  between  the  months  of  August  and 
Jannarj.  Lunerick  has  a  population  of  59,045,  and  its  chief  trade  is 
in  provisionau  The  population  of  Belfast,  in  1821,  was  upwards  of 
S7,CXX>;  and,  if  to  this  the  population  of  the  suburb  of  Ballymacarrett 
were  added,  the  amount  would  exceed  40,000.  The  town  has*  since 
rapidly  increaaed,  and  the  population  at  present  is  probably  from 
45,000  to  50,000.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  linen,  provisions, 
American  produce,  &c. ;  •  and  is  a  well-built,  fiourishing  town.  Wa- 
tarfoffd  has  a  poputatioo  of  28,679,  and  is  much  engaged  in  the  pro- 
visioo  trade.  The  population  of  Kilkenny  in  1821  was  23,230,  ot 
Drogfaeda  18,1 18,  and  of  Deny  16,971. 

I  The  xnoistness  of  the  clhnate  is  thought  to  arise  from  the  va- 
pour which  is  carried,  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  from  the  At- 
lantic The  raia  aad  dew,  which  are  thus  produced,  prevent  the 
ground  from  being  parched  in  such  a  degree  as  it  frequently  is  in 
fiogland;  and  produce  those  excellent  pastures,  and  that  perpetual 
veidnre^  for  which  Ireland  is  so  remarkable. 

I  Gold  has  be«n'  Ibund,  in  considerable  qnantrties,  in  county 
Wieklow;  silver  in-  Antrim,  Tipperary,  and  Sligo;  and  copper  in 
Kcny  and  WitUov.     Caal  has  been  fduad  in  several  places;  but 


^  Irekmd. 

P<fpulatum4 — By  the  census  of  182 1,  the  population  was 
nearly  seven  miliions.* 

Manufactures  and  Commerce, — The  principal  and  most  valu- 
able manufacture  of  Ireland  is  linen,  tne  chief  seat  of  which  is 
iu  th^  north.  Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  manufac- 
tured, particularly  about  Belfast;  and  beautiftil  silk  goods  are 
manufactured  in  Dublin.  These  articles,  with  provisions  of 
various  kinds,  form  the  principal  exports;  and  most  of  the  di- 
rect commerce  of  the  country  is  with  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Colleges,  Learning,  4t?.-— The  only  university  in  Ireland  is 
Trinity  College,  Dublin;  but  there  are  colleges  in  Maynooth^ 
Belfast,  and  Carlow.  Education  has  been  greatly  neglected, 
particularly  among  the  lower  classes:  it  is  now  begmning,  how- 
ever, to  be  much  more  attended  to.*|- 

Rel%ion, — The  established  religion  in  Ireland  is  the  same  as 
in  Enffland,  and  the  churches  of  the  two  countries  are  united. 
In  Ireland  there  are  four  archbishop8,.tlu>se  of  Armagby  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam;  and  eighteen  bishops.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people,  however,  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  there  are 
manv  others  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Established  Church, 
particularly  Presbyterians.:^ 


not  in  Buch  quantity  or  kind,  as  yet,  as  to  be  of  much  advantage  to 
the  country  at  large.  Marble  is  found  principally  in  Kilkenny  and 
Galway. 

*  According  to  the  returns,  6,846,949. 

•j*  Trinity  College,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  if  the  most 
flourishing  and  extensive  seminary  ia  Ireland.  Maynooth  is  sup- 
ported by  a  parliamentary  grant;  and  has  for  its  object  the  education 
of  clergymen  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Carlow  baa  the  same 
object  The  Institution  of  Belfast  was  established  by  public  sub- 
scription ;  and  affords  extensive  courses  of  lectures  on  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Logic  and  Belles  Lettres,  Moral  PhiloM^y  and  Meta- 
physics, Maihematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Theology,  Anatomy,  and 
other  subjects.  This  seminary  is  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  is  adopted  in  particular  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland  as  a  place  of  education  for  their  clergy.  It  has  also  a  series 
of  schools  for  the  primary  branches  of  education^  and  for  languages, 
ancient  and  modern.     It  was  opened  for  teaching  in  1814. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  inbabitants  of 
Ireland  have  long  laboured,  in  respect  to  educajtien,  and  to  opportuni- 
ties for  calling  their  abilities  into  exertion,  many  of  th«ni  have  attained 
high  distinction  for  talents  and  learning.  Of  these  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  mention  Usher,  Boyle,  Ware,  Farquhar,  Swiflt,  Steele^  Hut. 
cheison,  Berkeley,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Sheridan,  CurniD,  and  Gcattan. 
I  The  Presbyterians  are  chiefly  seated  in  Ulster;  and  most  of  them 
are  descended  from  Scotch  settleriy  who  eaiigrated  to  Ireland  ia  the 


Characier,^,'^T)ike  lower  Itnih  are  conndered  a  Hrelr,  shrewd 
people,  and  warm  in  their  attachments  and  antipathies.  In 
many  instances  however,  particularlj  in  the  soath  and  west  of 
the  kiogdoiD,  they  commit  acts  of  tnrbulence  and  cruelty,  arising 
from  bad  education  and  bad  habits.  These,  it  is  to  be-  hoped, 
will  gradually  yield  to  the  active  means,  now  employed  by  dif- 
ferent parties,  for  the  improvement  of  the  population.* 

Cunodties.-^The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  is  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  at  the  northern  extremt^  of  County  Antrim. 
Curioas  round  towers,  jof  great  antiquity,  arie  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  uses  of  which  are  unknown. 

Inland  Navigation. — The  principal  canals  are  the  Royal  and 
Grand  Canals,  proceeding  in  different  directions  from  Dublin  to 
the  Shannon ;  and  the  canals  from  Lough  Keagh  to  Belfast  and 
Newry, 

RmeseniaHon  in  ParHftmeni.'-^lRy  the  act  of  Union,  the  tem- 
poraipeers  of  Ireland  f  elect  28  of  their  own  number  for  life, 
to  represent  them  in  the  house  of  lords;  In- which  also  one  of 
the  archbishops,  and  three  of  .the  bisho|>^  have  seats  by  annual 
rotatioQ.  In  the  house  of  commons^  there  are  100  Irish  mem- 
bers; two  for  each  of  the  thirty-two  counties,  two  for  the  city 
of  Dublin,  one  for  Trinity  College,  two  for  the  city  of  Cork,  and 
one  for  each  of  thirty-oxiie  cities  and  boroughs. 

Historical  Sketck.-^ln  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Ireland  was 
annexed  to  the  .English  crown.  James  I.  introduced  colonies 
from  Kngiand  and  Scotland,  caused  justice  to  be  regularly  ad- 

rdgns  of  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  They  are  divided  in<o 
different  parties,  as  in  Scotland.  Their  numbers  are  supposed  to  be 
about  equal  to  those  of  the  established  church,  and  the  number  of  their 
congregations  is  between  three  and  four  hundred.' 

The  bishoprics  in  the  established  church  are  as  follows:  Under 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  primate  of  the  kingdom,  (1)  Meath, 
(2)  Clogber,  /3)  Down  and  Connor,  (4)  Derry,  (5)  Raphoe,  (6)  Kil- 
more  and  Ardagh,  (7)  Dromore  and  Clonmacnoise;  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  (8)  Kildare,  (9)  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  (10)  Ossory; 
under  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  (II)  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and^  Aghadoe, 
(12)  Watcrford  and  Lismore,  (13)  Cork  and  Ross,  (14)  Cloyne,  (15) 
Killaloe  and  Kilfenora;  and  under  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  (16)  £U 
phin,  (17)  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  (18)  Killala  and  Achonry. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have,  in  their  church,  abopt  (he  same  number 
of  dignitaries,  under  the  same  titles. 

*  The  ancient  Irish  language,  which  is  considered  the  best  pre- 
serred  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  is  very  generally  spoken  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  are  descended  from  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  many  of  whom,  in  the  r^olfer  districts,  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  English. 

f  The  temporal  peers  of  Ireland. are  nearly  220  in  nuxnrber. 
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imuMtered^  and  prcmioted  cifrifiBatioii  and  eeoeral  improvement. 
In  I64f\t  in  the  rdgn  of  CfaarleB  I.  tbe  Catholics^  in  a  rebellion, 
were  guilty  of  great  atrocities  agaiMt  the  Protestants  $  but  were 
reduced  to'  subjection  by  Cromwell.  At  tbe  Revolution  in 
1686,  tbe  Catholics  supported  James^  11.  in  opposition  to  his 
successor,  William  III.;  but  were  again  reduced  to  subjection. 
In  1782  the  British  pariiament  sarrendered  their  claim  to  con- 
troul  or  modify  the  decisions  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  In 
1798  there  was  anodier  rebellionywbioh'was  soon  suppreesed; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  Union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  took  place,  from  wfaoeh  time  Ireland  has 
ceased  to  have  a  separate  legislature. 


FRANCE. 

Boundaries. — France  is  bounded  on  the  soi^th  by 
the  MediteiraneaD  and  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  west,  by 
"the  Bay  of  Biscay;  on  the  north-west j  by  the  English 
Channel;  on  the  northneast,  by  the  Netherlands;  and 
on  the  east,  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.* 

2>iz)ii^M)n^.— France  was  formerly  -di'vided  into  large 
parts,  called  provinces;  but,  in  1790,  it  was  divided 
mto  smaller  portions,  called  departments.-f-  These 
divisions  are  as  fbilows: 


*  The  inland  boundary  of  France,  except  where  it  is  formed  by 
the  Pyrenees,  has  been  subject  to  great  variations,  according  to  the 
fortuQe  of  war.  At  present,  it  commences  seven  or  eight  miles  east 
of  Dunkirk,  and  passes  between  Lille  and  Tournay,  and  between 
Valenciennes  and  Mons.  It  then  crosses  the  Meuse,  a  little  north  of 
Givet;  and,  turning  first  southward  and  then  eastward,  it  passes  a 
little  north  of  Sedan,  crosses  the  Moselle  at  Sierck,  and  veaches  the 
Hhine  »bout  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude.  The  boundary  then 
coincides  with  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Basil;  after  'which 
it  ipasses  south-westerly,  between  lake  Neufchatel  and  Mount  Jura, 
and  a  little  west  of  Geneva ;  then,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
for  about  50  miles,  jind  crossing  the  laere,  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Var. 

France  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  42^  22'  and  51^  g/ 
north,  and  between  4^  49'  west,  and  8^^  15'  east  longitude;  and  its 
length  and  breadth  are  each  nearly  600  nailes.  Its  surface  is  supposed 
(d  be  about  200,000  square  miles^ 

4-  The  departments  are  named  chiefly  from  rivers  and  mountains. 
It  IS  proper  to  retain  the  ancient  divisions,  from  the  frequent  refer* 
enf^es  to  them,  particulatty  in  history. 
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f»ROVINC^. 


Bretagne,  or  Brit- 

VAUV      aiMMWMVIMMIWWMlMIW 
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me  and  Villaine  *.  Rennea 
North  Coast. >....>».„  St.  Bneux 

Morbihan „ .,  Yannes         * 

Finisterre Quimper 

Lower  Loire  ....^  Nantes 

/-  Lower  Seine  ~«.^  Rouen 

\  Calvados  .„„^„.„„,^  Caen 

A  The  Channel  .^.^  Coutances 

m  v/jTue  wwwiwwwwiinowwiwwwuiiw  ^jkiencon 

.  Somme  >..■.> Amiens 

French  Flajaders^.    North   *.,„^i,,,..,  Lille,  Douay 

Artois  .„.■,■■...«■*,     Strait  of  Calais  ^  Arras 

Anjou  ....-    Mayenne  &  Loife  Angers 

Bif ayenne  «.«.i,.>w>i>>.».i*  Layai 


Nonnandy 


Picardy  ^ 


Slaine 


«w«inM^ipiMWlMMiiMMW 


Isle  of  Prance 


Seine  and  Oise  ^  Versailles 
Aisne   *.>......^- Laon 


Seine  and  Mame  Melun 

^StSil*!!^}  ^"'^^^  Charente    Saintes         ' 

rVend^e  >..^.,^.^„  Fontenay  le  Comte 

•^oiivu  -  g »wiw » t»'»t »«iNii»<Mw>  ^  A.  w^v  i^evres  ookw—oi  j^  lort 

Touraine  ....^^.....i*^    indre  and  Loir  ^  Tours 

Orleanois  „^,^„.m,...  •<  Eure  and  Loir  .^  Chartres 

\  Loire  and  Cher  ^  Blois 

f'Marne  .,»■«..■>«.■«<>■**. ^.>..  Chalons,  Rheims 

rii,^^  T  Ardennes *. M^ziere 

Lhampagne  ..-.^^  .    ,       Troveq 

LU-pper'Marne  —  Chaumont 

feuse .*^  Bar  «ur  Ordain 
oseiie  »m*»nf»t>t>tmMrr*»»  iyierz 
eurthe  Nancy 
)sges  'I'wwwwwwwwwwwww  ijipinai 
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Alsace 


France. 


IMMWMWMBVWMIMMM 


»»<rm»0*00» 


r09«»9*t0l» 


Marche 


#MIMW<MIMWWMV«<M^ 


DEPARTMENTS. 

f  Upper  Rhine 
I  Lower  Rhine 

Rest  of  Saintonge,  I  ch^&nt^ 
With  Angoumois  J 

J  Upper  Vienne 

\  Creuse 

T,^^^  i  Indre 

Nivernois  ,>^,>>>^>>>«^    'Ni^vre 

fYonne 
Bourgogne,  or        1  C6te  d'Or 
Burgundy 


,>«MMMIM<nM<MIMWMtM> 


«MIIIMIMW« 


»0>0m*tit»»**i0*«tif>iifmfmm 


»ww«<w*>w>«w#w«ii»w»«»>»  »*^** 


r*«0i»f'rft**0f»if***^*  »www« 


»«»ilW>W»<l»»l^«l»lW»<WIWi>»»W» 


^iXWMlWWWWXWOOWWtW^tHXW 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Colmar 
Strasbourg 

Angouleme 

Limoges 
Gueret 

Chateauroux 
Bourges 

Nevers 

Auxerre 
Dijon 


)  Sa6ne  and  Loire  .^  Ma9on 

( Upper  Sa6ne  m^m^w,^  Vesoul 
Franche  Co^]pt6    -<  Doubs  » >■>».».■.»»».  Besan^on 

I  Jura I  n,»H  Lons  le  Saunier 

J^imousm  »»i«w»<w»«w»»w*w     v^orreze  #<  <  ^w^www  <  »»><  wwww  x  uuc 
Bourbonnois«M«M»»^     Allier .^.>,>^.»^  Mouhns 

f  Puy  de  D6roe..„.>,^  Clermont 
Auvergne  *»**»»»*»»<»»^*  ■(  pnntAl         St.  Flour 

y  JRh6ne ^>^,^^m  Lyons  or  Lyon 

l^yonnois , —  ^  ^oire   .  Monbrison 

Pordogne  •«...,.— .^  Perigueux 
Gironde  J^„^ Bourdeaux 

Guienne  and  Gas- 
cogne  or  Gasi-< 


County  of  Foix*.^ 
B6am 


»»»»W«IWW»W»<W»W»W»W» 


Languedoc 


Lot  and  Garonne .«  Agen 

Aveiron     .^».»>.,.»..«y..>  Rhodez 

Landes         „r.         Mont  deMarsan 
Upper  Pyr^n^es  .^^  Tarbe 

Arriege , ^^.  Tarascon,  Foix 

Lower  Pyrln^es.^  Pau,  Bayonne 
Upper  Garonne  .,^  Toulouse 

Aude Carcassonc 

Tarn „,.„. .,  Alby,  Castres 

x^ozere  wK^>iww»»»w»w >> wimwww*  xTxciiuc 
^xruecne  »««»<»w»<w«»»»w»<»tw»w  x^nvdis 
Upper  Loire  ,„^.^,>,.  Le  Puy 
Uerault  ,.„.^^^.m»,>^  Montpellicr 
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(  Upper  Alps  .■.,.,„.,..,...^  Gap 
Dauphin^    ^  <  Drdme  -  Valence 

Rousillon  ,     East  Pyrenees  .^,^  Perpignan 

County  of  VenaissinVaucluse  ..............,«..^  Avignon 

r  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  Aix,  MAassii/Ls 
Pmvpnnp  ^    J  Lower  Alps  ...i,  Digne 

f  var    in.«i»»i  HI  ■mi'»w<nM»»»w»»M  AOvitON 

/«&(nd!f .«— The  principal  islands  belon^ng  to  France, 
are  Ouessant  or  Ushant,  Belleisle,  Noirmoutier,  Re, 
and  Oleron,  off  the  western  coast;  and  the  d^Hieres, 
near  Toulon. 

Seaports  and  JBo^^.— -Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
Dieppe,  Havre  de  Grace,'  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  on 
the  English  Channel;  Brest  on  the  Atlantic;  L^Orient, 
Quiberon,  Nantes,  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Boiirdeaux, 
Bayonne,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and  Marseille,  Toulon, 
Frejus,  on  the  Medfiterranean. 

iSToun^oiTitf.— France  is  in  general  a  level  country, 
particularly  the  northern  and  western  parts.  The  chief 
mountuns,  besides  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  th« 
Cevennes,  west  of  the  Rhone;  the  Vosges,  near  the 
Rhine;  and  Mount  Jura,  near  Switzerland.* 

ilfe^^.— The  Loire,  which  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  Garonne  through  the  south  of  France, 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Rhone,  a  rapid  river, 
which  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  then 
southward  into  the  Mediterranean;  the  Seine,  which 


*  The  top  of  Mont  Perdu,  the  highest  of  the  P^enees,  is  upwards 
of  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  summite  of 
these  mountutis  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  and  sea-sbelis 
bsve  been  found  near  their  tops.  The  Pyrenees  have  glaciers  and  ava- 
laadies,  or  lavanges,  like  those  of  the  Alps,  which,  will  be  mentioned 
bereafter.  The  length  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is  212  miles. 
The  highest  of  the  Cerennes  is  little  more  than  6000  feet  high;  and 
none  of  the  summits  of  Jura,  or  the  Vosges,  have  so  great  a  height 
Aboat  one  eighth  of  the  surface  of  France  is  covered  with  forests. 
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flows  north-westerly  by  Paris,  and  falls  into  the  Eng^ 
lish  Channel;  and  the  Somme,  which  falls  into  the 
same  sea,  north-east  of  the  Seine.* 

Canals. — The  principal  canals  are,  that  of  Langue^ 
doc,  which  opens  a  passage  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic;  that  of  Burgundy,  which  joins  the  Loire 
and  the  Saone;  and  those  of  Briare  and  Orleans,  which 
unite  the  Loire  and  Seine.-{* 

Towns, — The  prindpal  cities  and  towns  are  Paris, 
Lyons,  Marsdlle,  Bourdeaux,  Toulon,  Rotien,  Tou« 
louse,  Nantes^  LUle  or  Lisle,  and  Versailles.^ 

*  Tbct  GaroBue  and  Dordogae  unite  near  Bordeaux;,  and,  frotii 
thence  to  the  tea,  tlieir  united  stream  is  called  the  Gironde.  The 
Loire  receives  in  its  course  the  Sarthe,  Loir,  one  of  the  Sevres,  the- 
Crenac,  Indre,  C3ier,  and  AlUer.  The  Garonne  receives  the  Gers^ 
Lot,  and  Tarn;  the  Rhone  is  increased  by  the  Sa6ne,  Isere,  2>roine^ 
Aiuy  Ardeche,  and  Durance;  and  the  Seine  receives  the  Oise,  £urc» 
and  Tonne.  The  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  some  of  the  Frencli 
rivers,  partictilarly  the  IxMre,  Seine,  and  Rbone^  are  extremely  rich  And 
beautiful.     France  has  no  lakes  of  importance. 

f  The  canal  of  Languedoc,  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is  150  miles  long,  6  feet  deep,  and  60  broad.  It  was 
finished  in  1681 ;  and  had  employed  12,000  men,  for  fifteen  ycara,  in 
its  construction.  It  cost  £1,200,000;  and  the  annual  expense  of 
keeping  it  in  repair  is  £13,000. 

I  The  population  of  none  of  these  is  under  50,000.  That  of  Paris 
was  715,000  in  1817,  and  is  now  perhaps  800,000.  Before  the  Re- 
volution, Lyons  contained  150,000  inhabitants,  a  numlier  which  was 
reduced  to  75,000  by  the  ruin  to  nrhtch  the  city  was  then  subjected. 
It  has  been  fast  recovering  however,  aod  in  1 820  it  contained  J  20,000 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  Bourdeaux  nearly  equals,  and  that 
of  Marseille  exceeds  100^000.  Paris  is  reiuarkable  for  the  beaMMy 
and  splendour  of  its  pubKc  buildings,  several  of  which  exceed  the 
finest  in  London.  Some  of  the  principal  are  the  palaces  of  the  Tuil-^ 
leries  and  Luxembourg;  the  Louvre,  which  is  used  as  a  reposittnry 
for  objects  of  taste  and  art;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
houses  in  Paris  are  built  of  freestone,  taken  from  beneath  the  cit^r. 
The  subterranean  ex«aTatiQn%  thus  formed,  are>  used  as  catacombs, 
or  repositories  for  the  dead.  Several  of  the  struts  are  magnificent ;. 
but,  in  general,  they  are  not  furnished  with  sidepatha  for  foot^ 
passengers. 

Other  considerable  towns  are  Rouen,  Nantes,  Strasbourg,  and  Or«. 
leans.  The  last  of  these  is  a  very  ancient  town;  deriving  ita  namo 
from  the  Roman  empeior  Aurellan,  by  whom  it  was  fou«d<d»  •  or 
rather  restored.  The  steeple  of  the  cathedral  of  Stvaabourg.  risM  to^ 
the  great  height  of  574  feet.     Tbe  dock  of  tibia  cathedral  is  9&tr«iik«ly 
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C&mde  and  Soil, — ^The  climate  of  much  of  France,  especially 
tfae  middle  and  sooth,  is  considered  fine^  and  verv  favourable  to 
health.  The  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter,  however, 
are  in  most  places  greater  than  in  the  British  islands.  Many 
parts  are  fertUe;  but  in  general  the  system  of  agriculture  is  not 
good.* 

Produce,  Animals,  and  3iineralt,^^DifkTent  kinds  of  grain,  and 
excellent  wines,  are  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
the  country.  Besides  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep,  there  are 
wolves,  bears,  wild  boars,  and  serpents  of  various  kinds.  France 
is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  lead,  coal,  and  iron. 

Fopabstionj  Army  and  Nam^, — The  population  is  supposed  to 
be  nearly  30  millions,  and  the  standing  army  is  about  150»000. 
The  navy,  compared  with  that  of  Britain,  is  inconsiderable.f 

Oovernment.—'At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  in 
1814,  a  new  system  Of  government  was  established,  which  nearly 
resembles  the  government  of  Britain,  in  its  general  outline  and 
character.:^ 


curious,  showing  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  planets,  and  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  the  moon:  the  day  of  the  month  is  pointed  out 
by  a  statue :  each  hoar  is  announced  by  a  golden  cock,  and  struck  on 
the  bell  by  one  angel,  while  another  turns  an  hour-glass  as  soon  as  the 
clock  has  finished  striking:  the  quarters  are  also  struck,  the  first  by  a 
child  with  an  apple,  the  second  by  a  youth  with  an  arrow,  the  third 
by  a  man  with  a<  tip-staff,  and  the  fourth  by  an  old  man  with  a  cane. 
*  In  tfae  western  parts,  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  climate  is  very 
moist.     In  the  department  of  Finisterre,  there  is  almost  a  perpetual 
mist;  and  at  Brest  and  MorlaiT,  it  rains  almost  incessantly.     In  all 
the  countries  south  of  the  Loire,  there  are  often  most  destructlTe 
storms  of  hail  and  rain.     These,  it  is  computed,  annually  damage  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  a  single  storm  of 
this  kind  has  been  known  to  sweep  across  an  entire  zone  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  do  injury  to  the  amount  of  some  millions.     In'France  the 
harvest  usually  begins,  in  the  north,  about  the  SOtb  or  85th  of  July; 
and  in  the  south,  about  tiie  end  at  June. 

f  In  1794,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  French  army  con* 
sisted  of  1,400,000  men;  and  in  1812,  in  tfae  zenitfa  of  Napoleon's 
power,  there  was  a  standing  army  of  1,200,000;— amounts,  perhaps^ 
unequalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  At  the  period  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  French  fleet  consisted  of  73  men  of  war  and  67  frigates, 
besides  smaller  vessels;  and  many  millions  were  expended  on  it  du- 
ring the  war.  It  was  nearly  annihilated,  however,  by  Britain;  the 
loss,  from  the  comiAencemeot  of  the  war  till  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1814^  having  been  97  men  of  war,  SI 9  frigates,  and-  many  other 
vessels.  .      • 

I  Then  are,  as  in  Britain,  two  houses  of  legislature;  tfae  chamber 
oC  peers,  and  the  chamber. of  deputies;  the  former  coiresponding  to 
the  bouse  of  lords,  and  the  latter  to  the  house  of  commons.     No  law 
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Manufactures  and  Commerce^—^The  chief  maDufactnrea  of 
France  are  woollens,  silks,  linens,  laeea*  hardware,  cotton  gocKis^ 
and  porcelain.  Bdbre  the  Revolution,  the  commerce  of  France 
was  yery  extensive.  During  that  period,  however,  it  waa  nearly 
annihilated;  but  it  is  now  be^nning  to  recover. 

Learning,  8fc, — France  has  produced  many  hi  en  of  great  ta- 
lents and  learning.  The  inatructioo  of  the  peasantry,  which 
was  never  well  attended  to,  was  almost  entirely  neglected  during 
the  revolutionary  wars;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write.  During 
the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  the  mathematical  sciences  were 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  eare,  and  with  extraoxdinaiy  suc- 
cess.* 


can  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king  and  both  houses^ 
The  king  proposes  the  law ;  but  the  houses  have  the  privilege  of  in*> 
treating  the  king  to  propose  it,  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  points  whichi 
they  think  it  should  contain.  If  both  houses  agree,  the  proposition 
is  laid  before  the  king.  He  may  reject  it,  however,  and  in  that  case 
it  cantfot  be  again  proposed  during  the  same  session. 

The  peers  are  appointed  by  the  king,  either  for  life,  or  their  dignity 
is  made  hereditary,  and  their  number  is  unlimited.  They  have  a  del^ 
liberative  voice  at  thirty.  The  princes  of  the  blood  are  peers  by. 
birth;  but  have  seats  in  the  chamber,  only  in  virtue  of  an  oider  froia^ 
the  king,  each  session.  No  deputy  is  admitted  under  forty,  uor  un- 
less he  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1000  livres;  and  no  person 
under  thirty  can  vote  for  deputies,  nor  unless  he  pay  300  Hv^es  m. 
direct  taxes.  The  deliberations  of  the  peers  are  secret;  those  of  the 
deputies  public:  the  latter,  however,  may  render  tbein  private,  on  the 
demand  of  five  members.  Judges  in  the  courts  of  law  are  appointed 
by  the  king;  and  be  can  pardon  offences,  and  commute  punishments. 
Trials  are  conducted  by  juries. 

*  Before  the  Revolution,  there  were  30  universities  in  France ;  one 
of  the  principal  of  which,  particularly  in  theology,  was  the  Serboane, 
in  Paris,  lliese  were  overturned  at  the  Revolution;  and,  after  some 
time,  a  new  system  of  education  was  planned,,  and  partly  carried 
into  effect.  This  system  was  admirably  fitted  for  the  promotion  o£ 
science,  particularly  in  its  application  to  engineering,  and  every  thtng 
connecteid  with  military  tactics;  but  was  little  calciUaled  for  tbe  ncU 
vancefnent  of  general  literature.  At  present  there  are  S6  uiiiveniticsy 
or,  as  they  are  ealled,  academies.  There  are  also  Stf  lyoka^  or  vejnnl 
colleges;  ^  faeuliii*^  and  41  acheola  of  theology;  and,  of  late^  nanny 
schools  have  been  established  on  the  systems,  of  Lancaster  and  Bell. 
Chf  the  distinguished  men  produced  in  France,  may  be  scwntSoned 

▼  Calvin,  Sully,  Des  Cartes,  Pascal,  Massillon,  Fenelon,  Poussia^  Volt. 
taire,  and  Laplace;  also,  Getnettie,  Rscinsi  Moliere,  BossusI,  Hour* 
daloue,  Saurin,  Fermat,  Clahranlt»  D'Alembett,  ReUin,,  Bufiba,  and 

\  many  others. 
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iZ«li^t(m.*-Tbe  religion  of  the  »tate  b  by  kw  the  Komfto  C«- 
^iuAic^  and  the  greet  maforky  of  the  people  ere  o{  that  retigion^ 
but,  according  to  the  cdnstittttion  agreed  to  by  Louis  XVIII. 
at  bis  restoratioo,  other  sects  are  tolerated,  aad  aU  Frenchmen 
are  ecptaUy  admissible  to  civil  and  military  employments.* 

Qtwrmeter^  4^. — The  French  are  in  general  sprightW,  and  fond 
of  amusement;  inpeoious  and  polite;  andstron^y  influenced  by 
a  lore  of  distioctton  and  glory.f 


*  Slice  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  France  baa  always  con- 
tained  a  cooaiderablc  number  of  Froteataota.     Tbeae  have,  at  differeet 
times,  suffered  severe  peraecutions  from  the  Catholics.     At  the  maa-^ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  on  the  S4th  of  April,  1572;  ninety 
tbouMod  Prc»teBt«nt8  were  saorificed  in  France,  in  the  most  insidious 
uul  cruel  nmnner.   After  various  struggles,  the  famous  edict  of  Nantes 
was  passed*  in  l^dS,  by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of  the  Frot^tants,  which, 
secured  to  them  liberty  of  conscience  and  civil  rights.     After  various 
infringements  of  this  edict,  it  was  formally  revoked,  in  1685,  by 
Louis  XIV.     This  event  gave  rise  to  an  active  and  severe  persecution, 
in  which  great  numbers  lost  their  Jives^  and  above  500,000  of  the 
most  industrious  and  valuable  inhabitants  were  driven  into  exile,  to 
tbe  lasting  injury  of  France,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  Britain' 
aad  other  countries  in  which  they  settled,  and  where  they  introduced 
and  estabHsbed  several  manufectures  before  unknewn.  Since  that  time 
the  Proteatanta  have  been  often  exposed  to  severe  treatment;  but  are 
DOW,  ia  piifkciple,  toleratjsd  and  protected  under  the  new  constitution. 
Thdr  present  number  ia  about  two  millionab    Tbe  number  of  Catholic 
arcfalHshopd  is  18^  and  of  foiabopa  74.     Since  the  •  Revolution,  these 
have  jio  seat  or  voice  in  the  bouse  of  peers.     Tbe  nominstion  of  all 
clergymen,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  belongs  to  the  crown. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  amid  the  frensy 
aad  impiety  of  the  time,  the  Christian  religion  was  formally  abolished 
in  France^  and  all  the  revenue  and  property  of  the  church  seiaed  by 
gov^iunent.  The  prieats  were  subjected  to  a  severe  persecution;  in 
which,  between  1792  and  1795,  nearly  3000  were  put  to  death,  and 
about  SO,000  were  obliged  to  save  themselves  by  flight  Iliese  pro- 
ceedings were  followed  up  by  the  consedration  of  Reason,  aS  an  object 
of  worship;  and  a  festival  in  honour  of  her  was  celebrated  in  the  ca- 
tbedral  of  Paris.  For  some  years,  one  impiety  succeeded  another;  till 
Bonaparte,  about  1799,  re-established  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
with  toleration  for  othen;  and  in  that  state*  matteu  continue  to  be  at 
present. 

f  The  religioua  and  moral  feelSngs  and  pdnciplbs  of  the  people 
were  greatly  af&cted  by  tbe  irreligion  add  general  laxity  of  the  times 
sf  the  Revttlation ;  and  the  effects,  thus  priced,  may  be  expected  te  j^ 
be  long  fidt»  particularly  on  a  people  naturally  and  habitually  lively^ 
Even  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  Rcvolutlion  wem  unable  to  check 
the  um¥«nsl  love  of  amusement.  At  tlfat  time,  24  theatres  were  open 
in  Paris. every  night,  and  were  ntunerously  attended;  and  persons  o£ 
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€u?'iosUieif  j-^.— In  Poix  there  is  a  natural  cavern  capable  of 
containing  2000  men.  The  cascade  of  Gavarn^,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  said  to  be  1266  feet  in  height.  The  fountain  of  Vau* 
cluse,  celebrated  by  Petrarch,  presents,  in  its  ordinary  state,  a 
sreat  many  little  streams  issuing  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock  600 
feet  high;  but,  in  spring,  it  becomes  a  vast  cascade,  from  the 
melting  of  the  snows. 

HUtorical  Sketch, — France  was  subdued,  about  60  years  before 
Christ,  by  the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar,  and  long  continued 
to  be  a  province  of  the  empire.  In  481  Clovis  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy,  and  in  496  introduced  Chris- 
tianity. In  768  Charles,  son  of  Pepin,  became  king;  aad, 
f^om  his  success  in  war,  was  called  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
the  Great.  He  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  and  founded 
the  German  empire,  which  was  soon  separated  from  France. 
In  987  Hugh  Capet  supplanted  the  reigning  family,  and  made 
himself  king.  Among  the  succeeding  events  in  French  history, 
may  be  mentioned  the  wars  with  Edward  III.  apd  Henry  V.  of 
England,  which  were  so  disastrous  to  France,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer war,  John,  the  French  monarch,  was  made  prisoner;  and, 
in  the  latter,  on  the  death  of  Henry  V.  his  son  Henry  VI.  was 
crowned  king  of  France.  The  English,  however,  soon  lost  all 
they  had  acquired,  and  Charles  VII.  recovered  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  .  The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  of  Bourbon,  called 
Henry  the  Great,  commenced  in  1597,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  assassinated  in  1608. 
Louis  Al  V.  beffan  to  reign  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  5  years,  and 
died  in  1715.  In  his  reign,  France  made  great  advances  in  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  assumed  a  high  rank  among  the  nation s^ 
oi  Europe.  In  1789,  the  ancient  government  was  overturned 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  on  record.  The 
kmg,  Louis  XVI.  was  beheaded  in  1793,  and  a  republic  estab- 
lished, which  in  its  turn  was  subverted;  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, a  Corsican,  became  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation, 
under  the  title  of  First  Consul,  in  1799;  and  then  of  Emperor, 


erery  time  of  life,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  spent  a  great*  part  of 
their  leisure  hours,  particularly  on  Sunday,  in  dancing."  'To  these 
scenes  of  pleasure^  which  were  made  to  usurp  such  a  portion  of  valu- 
able time,  in  so  unprofitable  a  manner,  and  more  especially  on  that 
day  which  should  be  sacred  to  better  objects,  may  be  added  gamhig, 
and  various  kinds  of  debauchery,  whkfa  prevailed  in  Paris  to  a  degree 
not  equalled,  perhaps,, iii  any  other  place;  and  yet  such  ara  the  apirit 
and  habits  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the'  most  unpopular  acta  of 
Louis  XVIII.  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  was  an 
attempt  to  cause  the  shops  and  theatres  to  be  closed  on  Sunday,  and 
the  day  to  be  observed  with  external  decency.  .      j- 
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in  1804.  At  length  J  the  ancient  royal  line  was  restored  in  18 1 4, 
in  the  person  of  Louis  XVII  I.  when  Bonaparte  was  obliged  to 
abdicate  the  throne,  and  retire  to  the  island  of  £lba.  EscapiBg 
from  this  retreat  in  1815,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  his  former  power;  and,  af^  the  famous  battle  of  Water-> 
\oo^  he  surrendered  to  the  prince  regent  of  England,  and  was. 
sent  a  prisoner  to  SL  Helena,  where  he  died  in  182  L 


SPAIN. 

Boundaries. — Spain  is  bounded  on  the  m>rth  by  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  east,  by  the 
Mediterranean;  on  the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic;  and  on  the 
west,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Portugal.* 

2>iz;iHoni9.— Spain  is  divided  into  14  provinces; 
which,  with  some  of  their  provincial  subdivisions,  are 
as  follows: 

FOUR  NORTH. 
PROVINCES.      SUBDIVISIONS.,  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

.        .           f  Oviedo  ^«^>.«»^  Oviedo 
Astunas^  )  Santiilana SantUlana 

r  Guipuzcoa  ..^  Tolosa,  St.  Sebastian 
Biscay  ..^.^  -<  Biscay  Proper  Bilboa 

(  Alava  .>,M Vittoria 

FOUR  BAST. 

■•  '  .  •    '  '  »        ■ 

Arra^on  ..»;.  y >>>,,.>*.■. m,.,^  Sar^ossa,  Huesca 

Catalonia .>...->>■»...■■>>. %. ..■■... ^  Barcelona, TaiTagona,.Tortos8r 

Valencia  <»«»»i«>w»«w»*»»»w«»i»w>*r»*i>»i»»iw»»<mw  y civv,r)vMici>i  -./jLiidiuii 

LYlUrCia  JUUUUM"  '  i*i«-r-nrrrrrirrrrrr-r-rr--n-r-nnnn    XYJLUlC'la,     V^unil&eUa 


•  Spain  lies  between  theparaHels  of  35°  57/  and  43°  41'  north;, 
and  betweea  S°  8'  east,  aad  9°  1.8'  west  longitude.  It«  Length,  fromi 
Cape  Creux  to  Cape  Orteg^,  is.  ahout  640  miles;  and  its  breacUh, 
from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  Cape  de  Feoas,  about  530  nuWs  i  and; 
it  contains  «  sur&cB  of  nearly  230^000  sqiiam  miles. 
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PROVINCES. 

Granada 


Spain. 

TWO  SOUTH. 
SUBDIVISIONS*  CHIEF  TOWNS* 

Granada,  Malaga 


^^»I^W^PII»l^*W^W^^»*W^W»^*<^Wl^^^^»»WWW» 


Andalusia 


(  Seville 
}  Cordova 
(  Jaen 
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Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar 

Cordova 

Jaen 


Leon 


Om^Wirtn^XilWP 


Old  Castile 


New  Castile 


Estremadura 


FOUR  MIDLAND. 

r  Salamanca  ^  Salamanca,  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
J  Zamora  ....^  Zamora 
J  Palencia  -.^w-.  Palencia 

^  Burgos  ,,**»***,*  Burgos 
1  Segovia  .••-«,  Segovia 

<  Soria >^  Soria 

/  Valladolid  ^  Valladolid,  Tordesillas 

Madrid ..,..«..^  Madrid,  Escurial 
Toledo  ,*,^m„0m  Toledo^ 
Cuenca  ^..^  Cuen9a 
La  Mancha    Ciudad  Real 
Guadalaxara  Guadalaxara 
Molina  ^.^^^^^  Molina 

Badajos,  Alcantara 


OMIMMWIMIMWMIWIMWMWWMMWMMVW 


/j/ane/;.— ^Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviza  or  Ivi^a,  and 
Fromentera,  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

Seaports  and  Ba^s.-^FeLBsag^^  Bilboa,  Santander, 
Ferrof,  Corunna  (called  by  English  seamen^theGroyn), 
Vi^,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Almeria,  Cartagena, 
Alicant,  Valencia,  Murviedro,-f-  Tortosa,  Tarragona, 
Barcelona,  Mataro. 

Capes. — Ortcgal,  Finisterre,  Trafalgar,  De  Gata, 
De  Palo,  St.  Sebastian. 


*  Tliese  are  often  called  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  principal  towns 
are,  in  Majorca^  Palma;  in  Minorca,  Ciudadella  and  Port  Mahoo; 
and  the  chief  town  of  Iviaa  is  of  the  saoA  name.  The  citf  of  Cadiz 
is  also  in  an  island  called  Leon. 

f  Murviedro  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Saguntum. 
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MouniainSj  4*^.— -The  prineipal  mountains  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  the  Santillanos, 
or  Sierra  of  Biscay  and  Asturias,  a  continuation  of  the 
Pyrenees;  the  Sierra  de  Estrella,  and  its  continuation, 
the  Castillian  Mountains;  the  Sierra  de  Toledo;  the 
Sierra  Morena;  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.* 

Rivers. — The  Tajo  or  Tagus,  Duero,  Guadiana, 
Guadalquivir,  Minho,  and  Ebro.*f 

Chief  Towns. — Madrid,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Va- 
lencia, Granada,  Cadiz,  Saragossa,  Salamanca,  and 
Gibraltar.^: 

Climate,. Soil,  and  Produce.-^Spaln  10  a  warm  country;  and 
the  soil,  in  many  places,  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  excellent 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain;  besides  good  fruit,  oil, 
and  wine.  II 

*  In  the  Spanish  language,  the  term  tierra  is  used  to  denote  a 
chain  of  mountains;  because'  their  successive  summits  present  to  the 
eje,  at  a  disunce,  the  appearance  of  a  saw,  the  name  for  which,  id 
^anxsh,  is  sierra.  The  mountains  of  the  peninsula  consist  chiefly  of 
such  chains,  disposed  in  nearly  parallel  directions,  and  extending  from 
east  to  west,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south-west.  Some  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  are  higher  than  any 
mountains  in  Europe,  except  the  Alps.  Venleta  and  Mulhacen,  in 
particular,  are  each  xfeirly  12,000  feet  high. 

f  The  Ebro  flows  ^outb-easterly  into  the  Mediterranean,  through 
the  north-east  of  Spain.,  The  other  principal  rivers  of  the  peninsula 
flow  in  a  westerly  or  souih-westerly  direction,  through  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  diains  of  mountains,  and  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Atlantic.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  no  lakes  that  merit  particular 
notice. 

j  The  population  of  these  towns  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows: 
Madrid,  200,000;  Barcelona,  100,000;  Seville,  Valencia,  and  Gra- 
nada,  80,000  each;  C^dis,  70l»OOO;  Saragossa,  50,000;  Salamanca, 
24,000;  Gibraltar,  12,000,  exclusive  of  t^garrispn. 

Madrid,  the  capital,  is  a  handsome  city,  with  regular  streets  and 
many  magnificent  huililings;  and,  from  its  elevated  situation,  it  enjoys 
pure  air. 

Gibraltar,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  t^e  world,  has  belonged 
to  Britain  since  1704.  Since  that  time,  it  has  been  repeatedly  be- 
sieged, but  never  taken.  The  last  siege  commenced  in  1779,  and 
ended  in  1783;  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  has  <ever 
taken  place,  both  for  the  magnitude  and  vigour  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  the  Spaniards,  for  reducing  the  town;  and  the  courage  and 
ingenuity  displayed  by  the  British,  in  its  defence. 

I  Spajn  is  not  so  warm  as  Jtal^>  and  som/s  oth^r  countries  in  the 
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Amtfudg  and  Jlifner^a&.— Spain  h  renrarlurble  ibr  its  eKcdlent 
lireeds  of  horses  and  sheep:  and  it  contains  vaiiou«  (nines  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  of  copper,  lead,  and  tin.* 

Population. — The  population  of  Spain  is  very  small,  compared 
with  the  size  and  fertility  of  the  country,  being  only  eleven  or 
twelve  millions. f 


same  latitudes.  This  is  occasioned,  on  the  coatts,  by  the  influence  of 
the  sea;  and,  in  the  interior^  by  the  elevaticm  of  the  country.  The 
Castiles,  in  particolaT,  consist  of  a  plateau,  or  eleirated  plain;  the  or- 
dinary height  of  which*  ttbcve  the  level  of  te  sco,  is  nearly  SOOOIeet 
In  the  south,  however,  for  three  months  of  the  summer,  tlie  beat  is 
very  oppressive,  and  produces  contagious  distempers.  Of  the  fruits 
may  be  mentioned  oranges,  lemons,  citrons^  aluMwda,  raisiiia,  dates, 
and  pomegranates. 

^  Some  of  the  sheep  rethain  constantly  in  the  same  place,  and  are 
housed  during  the  winters  these  have  coarse  wool.  Others  set  out 
in  tlie  beginning  of  autumn,  from  the  cool  northern  districts  near 
the  Bay  of  Biscay ;  and,  by  the  middle  of  winter,  have  reached  the 
warm  southern  plains  of  Andalusia  and  EsU-emadura.  After  re- 
maining there  for  some  time,  they  relurn  homeward  in  spring;  and 
thus,  at  all  times,  enjoy  a  mild  and  nearly  uniform  temperature. 
These  sheep,  which  are  very  small,  live  always  in  the  open  air;  and 
their  wool  is  celebrated  for  its  fineness.  It  is  supposed,  that,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  upwards  of  seven  millions  of  sheep  went  on  this 
annual  migration;  but,  since  that  time,  the  number  has  diminished  to 
four  or  five  millions.  They  constitute)  collectively,  what  is  called 
the  meUa;  and  are  composed  of  flocks*  of  20,000  each,  belonging  to 
the  nobility,  to  rich,  monasteries,  and  to  other  persons  of  porwer  and 
influence.  The  flock  is  subdivided  into  ten  tribes;  and  eat?h  tribe 
^'s  under  the  care  of  five  shepherds,  and  fiv6  dogs.  The  entire  fiock 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  one  man;  and  there  is  a  regular  tri- 
bunal for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  mesta.'  The  system'  has  been 
long  felt  to  be' highly  oppressive  by  those  who  live  in  the  fine  -of 
movement,  though  a  trifling  compensation  is  paid  to  ibem  by  the  pro* 
prietoVs  of 'the  sheep.  The  power  of  the  frables  and  other  proprietors, 
however,  have  tlius  far  prevented  the  abolition  of  the  system. 

In  ancient  times,  Spain  vras  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  aiines, 
and  supplied  a  great  part  of  what  was  in  nse;  but,  since  tiie  discovery 
of  America,  they  have  been'  neglected,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great 
facility  with  which  the  precious  metals  are  procured  there. 

\  The  scantiness  of  the  population  is  supposed  to  arise  iVom  diffe- 
rent causes:  from  contagious  fevers,  in  the  southern  parts;  from  the 
frequency  of  intestine  wars;  from  emigi'ation  to  America;  from  the 
effect  of  the  mesta,  in  causing  so  much  of  the  land  to  be  employed  in 
pasturage;  from  the  gteat  number  of  unmarried  ecclesiasdcs;  and 
from  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and  Moors.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro> 
mans,  the  population  is  said  to  have  been  forty  or  fifty  millions.  This 
statement  is  probably  exaggerated;  yet,  from  iytt  great  armies  fur- 
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ifMy  mid  ^ToM^— The  anny,  in  the  time  «f  peace,  amoaoti  to 
abont  60,000.  llie  navy  was  formerly  conriderable;  but  it  suf- 
fered severely  dnriug  the  late  war,  and  is  now  small. 

6^0«tfniMMtf.«— Before  the  late  war,  Spain  was  an  absolute 
monarchy.  Since  that  time,  it  has  undergone  great  changes; 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled  at  present. 

JgncMUmre,  MawnfaehareSy  tmd  Ccmmeroe^-^lhe  agriculture 
and  manufactarea  of  Spain,  diough  the  country  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  both,  are  far  from  being  in  a  prosperous 
state;  and  its  commerce  is  Tcry  limited. 

LUeniurey  ^v.^— Spain  has  24  uniTersides;  and  yet  literature, 
sdeoce,  and  the  arts,  are  in  a  very  low  state  in  the  country.* 

Be^hn.'^The  established,  and  only  tolerated  religion  in 
Spain,  IS  the  Roman  Catholic.-|* 

CAttrmeier,  4^.^-The  Spanianls  are  represented  as  bebg  in 
general  proud  and  indolent,  slow  in  their  movements,  solemn 
in  their  appearance,  and  moderate  in  eating  and  drinking.— 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  bol1*fights,  which,  however,  the 
gOTemment  has  latterly  discountenanced.]: 

Srioriotd  SketoL — Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans.  The  latter  hdd  it  till  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Van- 
dals and  other  tribes,  and  oivided  into  several  kingdoms.  These 
were  all  united  into  one  in  684,  by  Leovigild,  a  leader  of  the 


Bished  by  %Mun  in  the  Punic  wars,  the  inhabitants  must  have  been 
very  nnmerous.  In  1788,  the  number  of  the*  clergy,  monks,  and 
noDs,  was  sUted  to  be  188,625,  or  one  out  of  every  fifty-four  of  the 
entire  population. 

*  Of  these  universities,  the  chief  is  Salamanca,  which  has  some- 
times  had  16,000  students.  In  1785,  however,  their  number  waa 
iess  than  2000.  The  system  of  education  is  said  to  differ  little  from 
that  of  the  uAtooU  before  the  revival  of  Bterature.  The  most  noted 
Swiiih  wijter^.  in  modfwn  timeS|  is  Ceprantesb  the  author  of  Don 
^xote.'  The  Spanish  language  is  principally  4enved  from  the 
Utiii,  which  it  much  resembles. 

t  The  Inquisition  has  been  long  established  in  Spain;  and  in  no 
oountry  has  its  power  been  eierted  so  cruelly  and  so  effectually 
agiiBst  an]r4eviat|oU  fr^m  tb4  doctrine  and  disdpUne  of  the  Romish 
cfaarch.     The  number  of  arobbishOps  la  8,.  and  of  bishops  46. 

\  The  mdi*  -eapceiaUy  ia  the  higher  claasca,  were  formerlv  ei<- 
truDflly  jealous;  .and  kept  the ifennles  confined  in  the  houses  aJmost 
Mm. prisons,  acwrcely  ever  aUowing  them  to  be  seen.  Even  when 
tbey  were  permitted  to  go  out,  they,  were  veiled,  ind  were  guarded, 
by  dvcnnse  or  l^retsessea^  who  also  attended  them  iir  the  same  ca- 
B^city  at  hoeie.  /fioCe  the  aceession  of  the  Bourbon  family,  however, 
tboe  has:been  a  gradual  Relaxation,  and  the  ladies  are  now  allowed 
netrly  the  same  freedom  as  in- Britain. 

£ 


5S  PorHigal. 

Historical  Sketch. — ^Portugal  began  to  be  recovered  from  the 
Moors  in  1050;  and  in  1254  the  kingdom  attained  its  present 
magnitude,  by  the  conquest  of  Algarva.  In  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  made  great  maritime  discove- 
ries; tracing  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  finally  discover- 
ing, under  the  command  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  in  14>97,  the  pas- 
sage to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  an  event  which  pro- 
duced effects  little  inferior  in  importance  to  those  which  resulted 
from  the  discoveiy  of  America.  John  III.  who  died  in  15579 
established  the  Inquisition.  His  son,  Sebastian,  invaded  Bar- 
bary;  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  with  roost  of  his  nobility  and 
army;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  husband  of  Sebastian's  sister, 
made  himself  master  of  Portugal.  After  spme  unsuccessful 
attempts,  the  Spaniards  were  expelled  in  1640;  and  John,  diice 
of  Braganza,  was  made  king.  Ttie  crown  has  since  continued 
in  his  &mily;  but  the  country  has  greatly  declined  in  impor- 
tance. In  the  invasion  of  the  peninsula  bv  Bonaparte,  Portu- 
gal shared  the  same  fate  with  Spain,  and  bad  a  similar  deliver- 
ance by  the  British  ander  WelHn^on. 

NETHERLANDS, 

Boundaries. -^The  Netherlands  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  Tvest  by  the  German  Sea;  on  the. east,  by 
Grermany;  and  on  the  south,  by  Frsmce.* 

I 

scarcely  expect  to  be  repaid,  so  small  is  the  number  of  readeis.  The 
most  distinguished  writer  produced  in  tiie  country,  is  the  poet  Camo- 
ens,  author  of  the  Lusiad.  The  Portuguese  language  as  may  be 
expected,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Spanish. .  It  is  very  little 
studied  by  foreigners. 

For  information  respecting  climate  and  other  heads  omitted  above, 
the  account  of  Spain,  given  in  the  last  article,  may  be  consulted,  as 
it  will  serve  equally  for  Portugal. 

*  The  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  now  called  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  are  so  named  from  the  Jowness  of  theiv 
rituation.  The  extreme  latitudes  are  49°  28'  and  53 °  2d'  north,  and 
the  extreme  longitudes  2^  SO'  and  7°  10'  east  The  length  of  the 
kingdom,  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  280 miles;  its  greatest  breadth, 
about  160  miles;  and  it  contains  about  24,000  square  miles. 

The  inland  boundary  agrees  with  that  of  France,  already  given,  as 
far  as  the  Moselle.  It  then  extends,  in  an  irregular  direction,  north- 
ward; and,  crossing  the  Meuse  near  Rurenaonde,  again  meets  it  near 
Groningen.  It  then  leaves  Nimiguen  ^  little  to  the  west,  and  turns 
eastward  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  seventh  degree  of  longitude;  and 
extends  thence,  in  an  irregular  northerly  direction  to  the  sea,  a  little 
west  of  the  Ems. 


NORTHERN. 

DIVISIONS.*  CI^UEF  TpWNS^ 

Friesland Leeuwi^^d^u,  £raig^^ 

Grofungen  ,^  Grooing^i^ 
Drenthe  ........^  As^^ 

Ov^as?! P,eveot^,  CaVQp?9 

Hollaisd^Nor^^  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Rotterdafo,  H^Aie, 

Delft 

South,  Dopt,  Haerlem,  Hellevoetsluis 

Utredil  r  Utreciit 

Gelderland  «U.  Nimigueiiy  Zutphen,  Arnheim 
2eeland  ., ^  Middelburg,  Flushing 

llIDDLrB. 

Antwerp  ..>»*».t»  Antwerp 

Brabant  y  Brussels,  Breda 

Flanders,  West,  Gheixt,Bruges,Ostende,Nieupprt,Di]Hni^Q 

£.^st,  Yp^eSyCourtray^Oudea^rde^DieQjdennQQd^ 

SOUTHERN. 

Hainault.,.*...^  Mons,  Fontenoy,  Malplaquet,  Epghjen 

Namur  ....^.^^^  Namur,  Charleroi 

Liege  ..,*----,^  l-iegQ 

Limburg  «..,**^  Lunburg*  MaesUricht 

Luxemburg  ^  Ljuxemburg 

/9ftm(&,-~Tfae  principid  islands  are  South  Beyetaiid, 
North  fleveJand,  Walcheren,  ^nd  several  otUei:^  at  thi^ 
mQuths  of  the  ^heldt,  Waal,  and  other  rivers;  and  the 
Texel,  Ameland,  he,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Zuider  Ze^. 

■    ■  .    ■  ■  — . . ■  m 

*  Tbe  Netherlmds,  with  the  part  of  Germany  west  of  the  Rdinv, 
were  called  Gallia  B^Igioa  by  the  Romans,  and  wece  aiVei'wai'dt  di- 
vided into  17  proviofces.  These  were  the  same  as  the  divisions  hei« 
giveii,  with  the  eacep^on  of  Liege,  whidt  was  not  a  dis^nct  pro- 
vince; and  with  the  addition  of  Artois,  Cambrests,  and  Zutpben, 
the  last  of  which,  being  politicalljr  united  lo  <^eiderland,  vras'  noi 
reckoned  a  separate  proviacew  The  provincet  of  Frtesia'nd,"  Oronin* 
gen,  Overysitd,  Hott^nd^  Utreobt)  Gelderlandt  and  2ceUnd,  fn^rftitdrW 
constituted  the  repubHt)  of  the  {feven  United  IVorinee^  the  iniiUbf. 
tants  of  which  were  called  Dutch.  The  name  NeUterkmdi-  4ras 
often  confined  to  tl^e  xeaMioing  ten  provinces/ and  tli^lr-  iilbel(ititnM 
were  called  flyings.  .  '    '  :^ 

E2^ 


Seaports.'-^The  chief  porta  and  places  of  trade  are 
Amsterdam,  Enkhuizen,  Campen,  Hoorn,  Schiedam, 
Rotterdam,  Dort,  Hellevoetsluis,  Bergen-op-zoom, 
Flushing,  Antwerp,  and  Ostende. 

Rivers.-^The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  the  Maes 
or  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  or  Escaut.*   ^ 

Lake. — The  sea  of  Haerlem  is  the  principal  lake. 

CAi^ro!x?/w.-Amsterdara,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege, 
Ghent,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  Hague,  and  Haerlem.f 

If^ace  of  the  Country. — The  country  is  extremely  flat,  especially 
Holland  and  Flanders,  containing  no  mountains^  and  scarcely 
any  thing  that  deserves  the  name  of  hill.  There  are  great  num- 
bers of  dikes  to  prevent  inundations,  and  numerous  canals  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers.  The  country  is  finely 
cultivated,  and  is  full  of  neat,  elegant  villas,  and  comfortable 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  amid  groups  of  trees.:}: 

*  The  Rhine,  near  Nimigu^n,  divides  into  three  branches:  the 
Yssel,  which  floin  northward  into  thie  Zuider  Zee;  and  the  Leek 
and  Waal|  which  flow  westward  into  the  German  Sea.  The  two 
latter  also  separate  into  various  other  branches,  and  the  Waal  unites 
with  the  Maes.  The  Scheldt  receives  the  Lys  at  Ghent;  and  the 
Maes,  the  Sambre  at  Namur.  The  entire  tract  of  country  between 
the  Yssel,  the  Waal,  and  the  sea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  delta  of  the 
Rhine;  and,  as  in  similar  tracts  elsewhere,  the  mouths  of*  the  Rhine 
and  the  streams  which  join  it,  have  at  difl>rent  times  viMergone 
great -changes,  some  of  &em  being  wholly  or  partially- stopped  upi 
others  enlarged,  and  in  several  instances  new  chaiinels  opened. 

f  4P}8terdam  cjontains  about  300,000  inhabitaptas  BrusseU^  60,000; 

and  each  of  the  others,  40,000,  or  upwards.     Amsterdam,  Rotterdan, 

and  sevehil  other  towns,  have  numerous  canals  passing  through  the 

streets;  and,  in  many  instanees,  with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side. 

la  the  sixteenth  century,  Antwerp  was;  the  .flrst  commencial  city  in 

Burope,  and  contained  a  population  of  more  than  200,000.     It  had 

generally  2500  vessels  lying  in  its  roads,  and  it  was  usual  for  500  to 

go  and  come  in  a  day.     By  the  exertions  of  the  Dutch,  however, 

an  article  was  agreed  on  in  the  peace  of  164^  proUbiting  any  large 

.vessel-from  sailing  with  a  cargo  to  Antwerp;  and  the  Dutch  erected 

forts  to  enable  them  to  carry  this  unjust  measure  into  effect.     By  this 

means,  the  trade  was  transferred  to  Amsterdam;  and  Antwerp  rapidly 

.declined,  till  its  population  was  reduced  to  50,000.     The  navigation 

jqf  the  Scheldt,  however,  has  been  open  since  1794,  when  the  forts 

^jfwre  dismantled  by  the  French;  and  AniYrerpt  having  now  a  free 

tFade>  has  b^un.to  recover,  amd  ooatains  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 

inhabitants. 

.  |.  None  of  the  Netherlanda,  except  the  castafn  parts,  have  any  hills; 
and  even  there,  the  eminences  are  of  the  most  trifling  kind.    Jlcnce 


€SMC«r.«^11ie  dimat^in  llie  Mvifa  ii  nild;  but  in  tilM  north 
It  if  BMst,  with  orach  cold  iu4  froct  in  winter.*  The  coontry 
is  io  general  fertile;  but  eiren  netnrelly  banren  districts  are  ren* 
dered  productive  by  the  great  industry  of  the  people,  and  the 
excdleoce  of  then*  system  of  agriculture. 

iViodatee.--*Be8ide6  grain  of  varsooa  kinds,  great  quantities  of 
flax,  madder,  and  batter,  areproduced. 

Population^  Army^  ifc^^lM  population  is  above  6,000,000, 
and  Uie  standing  army  about  i^,000.  The  navy  consists  of  12 
sail  of  the  line»  and  above  00  frigates. 

GQoerwmevd4 — The  new  constitution,  which  was  agreed  on  in 
1815^  coamderably  resembles  that  of  Britain;  but  gives  the  king 
more  power.f 

Commerce  and  ilfam2/aciitr««.->-This  country  was  long  fiimous 
for  its  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world,    its  commerce  was 


the  country,  though  finely  cultivated,  and  beautified  by  art,  it  too 
uniform  io  appearance,  and  wants  all  the  grander  features  of  nature. 
There  are  some  large  forests  in  Flanders,  Luxemburg,  and  other 
parts'  in  th6  south. 

In  Holland,  the  canals  are  as  numerous  as  the  roads,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  boats  drawn  by  horses,  whfch  have  fixed  hours  of  departing 
and  arriving;  and  are  usedt  almost  universally,  fbr  travelling.  The 
canals  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and  other  large  rivers ;  and  thus, 
productions  of  every  kind  can  be  transported,  at  moderate  expense, 
through  the  Netherlands  and  a  great  part  of  Germany. 

The  dikes  are  generally  30  feet  high,  and  70  feet  broad  at  iX\^ 
bottom.  They  are  formed  of  clay,  fenced  on  the  land  stde  with  wood 
and  stone,  and  next  tlie  sea  with  mats  of  rushes  or  flags,  or  with  sea- 
weed,  which  last  is  found  to  be  the  best  protection  for  dikes  against 
the  waves.  In  some  parts,  the  men  employed  to  talce  care  of  the 
diVes  cover  them,  in  the  times  of  storms,  with  sails.  It  often  hap. 
pens,  however,  that  all  precautions  fail  in  preventing  inundations,  and 
some  of  these  are  attended  with  dreadful  consequences.  In  1568, 
some  of  the  islands  of  Zeeland,  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  HolIancT, 
and  almost  all  Friesland,  were  laid  under  water;  72  villages  were  in- 
undated; and,  in  Friesland  alone,  above  20,000  people  were  drowned. 

•  In  Holland  and  the  other  hortbem  provinces,  nortli-easterly 
winds  prevail  during  the  vrinter;  and«  blowing  from  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  the  north,  occasion  so  much  cold,  that  the  canals,  rivers,  an4 
the  Zuider  Zee,  are  generally  frozen  over.  At  these  times,  theinhabl- 
Unta  have  recourse  to' skating,  not  merely  as  aa  amusement,  but  as  a 
mode  of  travelling;  and  the  country  girls  proceed  in  this  way  to 
market,  carrying  baskets  of  eggs  or  other  articles  on  their  heads. 

f  The  boose  of  peers  cotssistirof  betw^ee  40  and  60  members,  who 
are  not  hereditary,  but  are  chosen  for  life.^y  the  king.  The  otber 
house  consists  of  UO  members,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  amuially 
changed. 


greatly  injured,  howersv,  by  the  wairf  wlikh  fi^icnred  the  French 
Revocation ;'  but  is  now  gra^ally  TecdTering.  The  nNuni&o 
tures  of  earthenware  in  &9  north,  and  of  :fibe  litlena  in  the 
south,  haye  kmg  been  celebrated.* 

LUerature, — The  northern  or  Seven  United  iVovisces  have 
produced  many  men  c^  great  teaming,  pActioilarly  m  the  ancient 
languages;  while  the  other  ppovinces  have  been  chiefly  di^tio* 
guished  for  painting  and  pbh^  literature.f 

JleUffum.'^The  prevailing  religion  in  the  seven  northern  pro- 
vinces is  Calvinism;  and,  irn  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  Boman 
Catholic.  Persons  of  other  denominations,  however,  are  not 
only  tolerated,  but  are  eligible  to  all  employments  in  the  8tate4 

Character,  Sfc, — The  Dutch  are  remarkable  for  industry  and 
love  of  gain.  The  Flemings  possess  the  same  qualities,  b»t  in 
a  less  degree.  Both  are  greatly  distinguished  for  their  habits 
of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness.! 


*  A  welUkoowa  species  qf  earth^wsxe  derives  its  napae  from  tbe 
town  of  Pelfty  where' i I  was  origiiiajly  xnokdp;  apd  cambric  is  so  called 
from  Cambray,  the  centre  of  the  district,  in  the  south  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  which  it  was  so  generally  manufiActuredf  and  so  successfully^ 
as  09t  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  country* 

f  tn  the  southern  provinces^  the  principal  seminaries  are  the  uni- 
versities of  Pouay*  $t.  Omers,  Lou,valn.  Xoumay«  and  Liege.  In 
the  north^n  or  Dutch  provinces,  h^sla^s  an  Arminian  cofiege  in 
Amsterdam,  there  are  the  universfties  of  Leyden»  Utrechti  Franeker, 
Harderwj^k,  and  Groningen.  These  latter  seminaries  have  produced 
a  much  greater  number  of  distinguished,  men  than  the  Ajurmer.  Of 
the  eminent  men  of  these  proviace«^  it  mi^  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Erasmus,  Scaliger,  Huyg^ens,  LeuwenhoeV*  Boerhaave,  Grptius,  Ru- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  Hembran^t.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  th^  uni- 
versities in  the  Netherlands  have  gceatly  declined  in  ^ character,  and 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  modern  advances  of  science. 

\  The  church  governtnent  among  the  Calvinists,  resembles  that  of 
the  church  of  Scotland;  ^nd  therp  fire  9  synods,  and  1^70  ministers. 
In  the  Catholic  provinces,  there  are  3  archbishops  and  9  bishops. 
The  number  of  Protestants  is  t^,o.Mgbi  to  be  ^bout  two  thirds  p/  that  of 
the  Catholics.  The  Arminians  or  Bemonstrants  have  84  cfon^e- 
gations;  and  there  are  Lutherans^  Baptists,  Jews,  &c.  The  clergy 
ftfe  all  paid  by  the  state,  and  receive  annual  salaries,  which  art  cf  dif* 
ffsrent  amounts,  between  £70  and  £200.  The  entire  sum  thus  paid 
annually  ior  the  support  of  reli^on,  is  about  ^270,000.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  court  is  Calvinism. 

g  The  Patch  universally  smoke  tobacco,  and  arte  Considered  silent 
and  unsocial.  From  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  which  causes 
metals  to  rust,  and  wood  So  menld,  the  Dutch  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  great  attention  to  t)ie  waabing  and  scouring  of  fbair  fur* 
oiture  and  otbev  artioles;  and  hence  they  have  derived  those  habits  of 
cleanliness  for  which  they  are  so  remarkabUb 
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Hidoricai  Sketch. — After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Ke- 
therlanck  were  seized  by  the  Goths  and  other  nortnem  hordes, 
who  divided  them  into  sererai  petty  stales.  After  various 
changes,  the  whole  countrj  became  united  under  the  house  of 
Bui^gondy,  in  1433.  Bjr  the  marrii^e  of  Marv  of  Burgundy 
with  the  emperor  Bfaximilian,  it  was  joined  to  the  German  em- 
pire. It  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  Spain;  and,  after 
forming  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  it 
became  subject  to  his  son,  Philip  II.  ^  This  prince  persecuted  the 
Reformers,  and  thus  excited  a  rebelUo'n,  which  terminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Seven  Uaited  Phmnces  into  a  separate  state, 
the  independence  of  which  was  finally  acknowledged  in  1648. 
The  other  ten  provinces  remained  in  the  possession  of  Spain, 
^  the  war  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  uter  which  they  were 
yielded  up  by  Spain,  partly  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  partly 
to  the  Dutch,  and  partly  to  the  French.  In  the  late  revolution* 
ary  war,  the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  France;  and, 
after  various  arrangements,  was  annexed  to  tnat  country  by 
BonqMule.  On  his  fall,  however,  all  the  provinces  were  formed ' 
into  a  kingdom  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  under  the  title  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands. 


GERMANY.* 


IKzTinofM.— ^Germany  w«&  fomierly  divided  into 
large  portions,  oalled  circles:  three  northern,  West- 
phalia, Lower  Saxony,  and  Upper  Saxony;  three  in 
the  middle,  Lovrer  Rhioe,. Upper  Rhine,  and  Franco- 
nia;  and  three  southern,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 
The  following  are  the  prihoipal  diviaiont,  as.  settled  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815:     '       ' 


M«  ti»iri 


r»«        I  f^immttf^im^m^^i^tmm^ 


*  Germany  lies  between  ^5°  and  55^  of  portb  latitude,  and  between 
about  6^  aod  20^  of  east  longitude.  Its  length  and  breadth  are 
eacb  above  600  miles;  and  i^  t^ontetat  is  about  250,000  square  mites. 
In  treating  of  the  geography  of  this  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  it 
will  be  proper,  6rst^  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  country  at  large, 
aod  then  to  consider,  seme  of  the  more  wporAant  •divisions  separately. 
The  boundaries  will  be  known  ^om  those  of  the  particular  states  to 
be  described  hereafter. 


5&  Chrmanff. 

DlfVISIONS.  CHIJ5F  TOWKS. 

Aufitcian  .PoBsessioDfl  ..^  Viennai  &cv 

Prussian  Possessions  -^  Berlhv,  &c. 

Kingdom  of  Bav^ri^  ...^  Munich,  Augsburg,    Ratisbon 

Ulm 
Kingdom  oC  Hanover  ,^  Hanover*  Hildesh^iro,.  Lunen 

burg^  Gottingfift 
Kingdott^  of  Wirt  embvrg  Stutgard,  Hailbron,  Hallo 
Kingdom  of  Sa^spay  ..».^  Drosd^n^    Letpzigi     Freyberg> 

Chemnitz 
Ijadefi'  0m0^»,0»»»mt»,»t00mttr90mfi »»w<wi>w  h^sinspvinCf  Aranneim*  xveidolberg 
Hesse  Cassel  ■.■■....>,>.«. «^.^>^  Cassel,  Hdnau,  Marpu^ 
Hesse  Darmstadt;  .,.^^,^  M ei^tz,  Darmstadt 
JVfecklenburg  SqKwerin^  Schwerin 
Mecklfenburg  Strelitz,^  Strelitz 

Brupswipk  Wplfi^iibtuUle  Brunswick,  Wol&abuttle- 
Holstein  Oldenburg  -.,,^  Oldenburg 

Saxe  Weimar  ,.,^ »,^  Weimar,  Jena 

Saxe  Gotha  .■>>*> ,i,>.,  Gotha 


To  these  may  be  added,,  the  four  free  imperial  cities 
of  Frankfort  on  the  Ma^e,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubec,  with  their  respective  territories.* 

iSiro^xorto-T^Smden,  Biievien,  Ghjekstadt,  Altooa, 
Hamburg,  Lubec,  ScnaJsuad,  Stettin,  on.  the  nortbem 
coast;  and  Tmste,  do  tha  Gulf  of  Yonice. 

MauntaitMf  4rc.*^Iix  seneral^  the  nordsi  of  Gennany 
is  flaty  wd  the  south  .hUly  and  mbuotaioousw  The 
cbie£  mornitaiosaredioaei  o£Tyiol  and  Caraothia,  in 
Austria;  and  the  Erzegeb^ge,  betvecfn  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
eiEteiisiye  forests.  The  mountains  are  also,  in  many 
instances,  covered  with  pines  and  other  trees. 

/Kz^fr^,— The  chief  rivers  are  the.  X>a];i^be,  ^rhich 
flov(s  e9^ward,.from  i^s^  Pj;ibmrg^  by  Uim^  Batiabon, 


•  «  Otlif  V  smaUtr  ^IWisioa^  ave  8flSe  StakefieM  Coburgs  Sax6  Mfein- 
ungeB)  Waldeck,  R«uis,Lipp«,  Schaunlburg,  HohenEd])eri%  Schwam- 
berg,  Anhalt,  Isemburg,  Hetse  Homburg^  and  Saie  Htldbarghauieii. 


and  VfenaA;  aml>  MttiBg  rtifMfl|h  Huffjgwry  md^utfc- 
ejy  falls  into  the  Black  Sea:  we  Rhine,  which^  rising 
in  Switzerlafid,,|)as8es  diroi^  the  lake  of  Ck>n8tance; 
theO)  flowing  aovtherly,  forma  the  western  ixmnditry 
of  Baden;  aad^  aftvr  noeiviDg  Ihe  'MBjPBy  Mias^le, 
and  otfier  stnaHer  rivers^  'flows  througn  (he  Nether- 
lands by  several  mouths  into  the  German  ^ea:  the 
Elbe,  which  flows  nortlierly,  by  Dresden  •and  Ham- 
burg, into  the  saiiie  tea:  and  the  Oder,  wbidi  mns 
norificir>y  into  'die  Salde,  throngh  Ponnef ania. 

Cli»iate^  4'^.«^Ia  Ihe  middle  of  Germaa^,  the  cUmate  is  {[ood, 
and  the  soil  productive:  but  ia  the  norths  aod  themdubtainous 
dUtrictfi,  it  is  colder,  and  the  soil  less  fertile  The  ondunry 
productions  are  cattle,  Himber,  wipe,  and  narioutkinda  cdT-graki. 
Agriculture  is,  in  general,  in- rather- a  bftckwiard  state. 

AiineFml  Walers*^'i^wt»vmy  oeotMnsinbr^  minetal  watenMnd 
balhs  than  bU  the  rest  of 'Europe.  The  prindpal'  are  Iboae  iof 
Spa,  Aix4a-Gbapelle>  PymioQt,  and  Badeq.         r    :> 

P^piikamu'-^hii  populatioo.  Is  aupppaed.lo.teaoead  iUrty 
millioDs. 

&tfffiee,  ^.—Germany  has  many  universities,  and  has  proi- 
duced  a  vast  number  -of  learned  and  eroineiH  men.* 

JReRgion. — In  the  southern  parts  of  'Germany,  the  prevailing 
relk^on  is  the  Boman  Catholic;  in  the  northern,  it  is  Protest- 
antism in  its  different  shaded;  aiid^  in  'the  ';mddlej  ^thbt^  Is  a 
pietty  (^tial  niktope^fboth^         ..<.:•.>. 

Character  J  4'^.— The  Germans  are  in  general  > -plain,  unaflect- 
ed  people^  more  given  to  thinking  than  spealqi^g,  and  iuthful 
ia  tae  ,p^ormanpe  of  their  eitgi^ments.  They, generaH^  ooa- 
doot  themselves  well,  and  there  are  fewnqatanoet  <ef  the  deeper 
class  of  crimes. ,  . 

Ckmitituiiow^WhXiB  theBeyerfal  stales  of  Gevmanrhaffv  their 
Tc^ieetrre  coostitaticRis  itsd  'iawsy  the  ^general  amirs  'Of  >flie 
i»unti7«peteiitiulalted'by  what  is  called  the  ^naafalc  Genfede- 
tation.     'Itiisilr^ftiiaply  a  ujikfti  of  ehe  Mvei^l  statfe^df-Gennany ; 

»        •  •      ,  i      »     i  *       J 


•  Soaw  Af  4be:piiatfi]Kil;J?BSlCitBai  univefsitie*  imhtipaig,  »Jbtia, 
Witlaab)eagb'CM|igM^llIllB«,,a*d;Atepai9;  rand  at.  ^I^Oatlnaic, 
VieBOSk  7afgols<sdly  ml  /Muii«g*. .  ^0  GvmMn-schoian'lMivBidi- 
Ncted  tbnr:  attention  oldedr  ao  •aactetlbyiics,  ^ritictev  ^anU^wMw, 
tbeok^S  taniHwtinrly <etffpsay> >eheniisWy»  and  batural  iiisitay^  lOf 
the  Wnuid  iaB4?etQ»n«ntKnfeil.  lOf  jCrfirlnanyi  it  «Qay  be  svffitniit  Ho 
mention  Keplei»  JUitftgr^  fM<6laa<ihim; >lrfiifcniH,  &k>pktbfch,  ^JKSntr, 
t3tipftasii,  MMheiai>^f«ch^<kk        -    >  *•• 


•) 


QO  .  Germanjf. 

and' the  public  en^^^ments  ar^.iiadeM  99  ^9«p^jw  c^Ued  the 
Federative  Diet.*  w  •  ' 

Historical  Sketch. — A  large  portion  of  CSfermany  ^as  con- 
quered, though  with  much  difficulty,  by  tshe  Romansr.  After 
tne  fiitl  of  their  empire,  nothing  of  much  consequence  ooeurred 
till  the  time  of  Charlemegne,  who  was  cjrowoed  em|»efor  of 
Germany  in  the  y^ear  800,  having  pnit^d  the  entire  country  un- 
der his  own  sway.  Several  of  nis  successors  had  violent,  and 
generally  unsuccessful  struggles  with  the  Popes  for  political 
fiower.  Id  1  d  1 9,  Ghkrle's  V.  was  elected  sovereign,  and  became 
the  most  powerfik  and  distinguished  of  all  the  emperors.  The 
Reformation  waa  cpmmenced  In  1517,  by  XiUthev,  a  native  of 
Saxony,  and  continued  to  be  propagated  extensively  during  the 
reign  of  Charles.  In  the  year  1740,  ChaHes  VI.  died,  leaving 
no  male  issue;  and  the  right  of  Ins  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
to  the  crown,  was  disputed  in  a  Wt^  m  which  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  involved.  This  wiff  terminated  in  1748,  in  the 
peace  or  Aix-ld^Chapelte,  whto  the  husband  of  MaYia  Theresa 
was  acknowledged  eDi|peror,  under*  the  title  of  Francis  I.  la 
1806,  Francis  11.  aflter  the  almost  total  Conquest  of  his-  domin- 
ions by  Bonaparte^  was  obliged  to  exchange  the  title  of  em- 
peror of  Oermany^  for  that  of  emperor  of  Auitrta,  whidtis  still 
retained.  •  - 

AUSTRIAN  EMPmE.f 

Dttfmona.-^The  Austrian  Empire  consists  of  parts 
of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  with  Huogacy^  and 

, Ill        4 PI      ■■■*■    ■■        ■■  I  ■!      I   l»        ■    II    tl    'l  (        ■     ■       ■  Ml.     ■        I  Bf^      .1 *    ■  ■  I 
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*  In  the  Federfttite  Diet  there  atesfeventebn  Votes;  of  which,  Aus- 
tria, PruMJa,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wirf^mburg,  Baden,  Eilect- 
oral  Haase,  the  Orand  Dutcby  of  TIesae,  Denmark  (for  Hdlatein), 
and  the  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg),  have  each  one  votej  while 
\be  rooaSning  atx  votiea  aredividtd  among  the  ininer  atate^  two  or 
skiore  of  these  appointinf .  a  rtprrteatative  to  lupport  theit:  interest, 
and  vote  in  their  behalf.  At  the  meetings  o€  the  diet,  Austria  pre- 
itdes;  but  has  no  farther  power,  except  ^  simple  vote.  When  lunda. 
mental  laws  are  to  be  made  or  altered,  the  diet  resolves  itself  into  a 
gJoeral  assembly,  in- which- A<iatria»- Prussia,  Bavaria,.fiaaLOiy,>Han- 
over,  and  IVirtemburg,  have  each  four  votes;  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse, 
the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Hesse^  Holtt^,  and  Loiembtirgi  three  each; 
Bninawick,  Mecklenburg,  Scb'wMn,  AMlTaMim  t«Po  eaefa^^md  sev- 
eral flrfnor  atdltes,-  one  eabb ;  ikiaking  ■  la > klf^  ^  vOielt  ^y  » ifKecial 
aitie^e,  also,  Catholics  and  Pratestaiits  i^^  ta«>'dn4ati>  equal  footing 
In  all  iStit  stailwsi.  Thia  n«w  system :fms'e»tabl(»lNd>sn  ISl 4/mA  con- 
ilfmed  In  1815;  and  nay  b»  i^egarded  ai--a  'substltaleifortlpe  old 
Sfitetn,  whkh  was  overt«ira^d  by :the  Frabdi  in  lftO«.     •  ^ 

t  The  boundariei  of  this  extemirw  JtHac^^t'^amy  *b9  tMMttt^oo  a 
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some  places  of  mkior  conMqueUce,    These,  with  tBeir 
duef  towns,  are  as  follows: 

IN  GERMANY. 
DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Archdutchy  of  Austria  «  Vienna  or  Wien,  Linz 

Stiria — Gratz 

Carinthia  .-.■,„..^.., ,  Villach,  Clagenfurt 

Carniola Laybach,  'Trieste 

Saltzburg ,...^..,.^....>...>  Saltzbui^ 

Boh^nia m.  ,^„.m  Prague 

Morai^ia  ■>—»—«»«— «w«<>..>m«mwi.w<w»<»  Brttnny  Olniiitc 
Austrian  Silesia  ^^,^..^  Troppau 

IN  POLAND. 

Gaiitzia  ^  >.... «■-..>■.. >.>,^. .......  Le^berg  or  lieopoly  JaroslaT 

IN  ITALY. 

Kingdom  of  Lombardy  \  Milan,  Venice,  Brescia,  PaTia, 
and  Venice J      Mantua,  Verona,  Vicenza 

HUNGARIAN  STATES. 
Hungary  i». »...».■... ,  Presburg,  Buda,  Pesth 

Transylvania  .........> Hermanstadt 

SeegMris.-^^Tnefiie  and  Venice,  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Mountainsl^^^The  principal  mountains  are  the  Er. 
zegeberge,  Sudetic,  and  Carpathian  or  Crapak,  to  the 
north  and  east;  and  the  Brenner  Mountains^  or  Alps 
of  Tyrc^  ha  the  cii^de  of  Austria. 
^ ^ . ■ 

aiAp  by  meaiM  of  tbd  diviuom  herd  given.  Tlie  entire  content  ban 
been  own2>used  to  be  about  240,0CX>  Square  miles;  of  which  the  Ger- 
man donamioiia  oonstituta  abo«t  70^000, 'the  Hungarian  about  1  lO^OOCV. 
the  PoUdi  ift>ove  80,000,  and.  the  Italian  nearly  SO^OOa 

*  Galitaia  or  GUicia,  and  BuJ^Vini^  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdosa 
of  Poland*  till  dia  {>artiUon  of  that  Country  in  1778,  between  BuMia* 
AaMria,  and  -PniOBia*  They  now  belong  to  Auatria,  and  thair  poptt^ 
Ittion  ;•  supposed  So  bS  ab<itti  tfarea  milUoBt  and  a  h«lf» 
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Rivers, — ^The  Danube,  Elbe,  &c. ;  also  the  l?b  aiwJ 
Adige,  in  Italy:  and  the  Save,  Drave,  and  Inn,  which 
flow  into  the  Danube,  on  the  southern  side;  and  the 
Teisse,  or  Tisza,  or  Theis,  on  the  opponte  side. 

Towns. — The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  "Vienna, 
Venice,  Milan,  Prague,  Brescia,  Oratz,  Pavia,  Pres- 
burg,  and  Buda.* 

C/tmo^.— In  the  mountainous  districts,  tlie  winter  is  cold  and 
stormy;  but,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  country,  partic^larfy  al)out 
the  Danube,  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  great. 

PopuUdion  and  Army. — ^The  population  is  computed  to  be  29 
or  30  millions.  The  army,  in  time  of  war,  has  sometimes 
amounted  to  500,000$  whMe  the  peace  establishment  is  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  300,000. 

Manufactures. — There  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
silks,  and  various  other  articles.  In  these,  however,  this  country 
is  far  behind  England  and  France. 

^  Religion. — The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  CatlhoUc^ 
but,  since  the  time  of  Joseph  II.  all  others  are  tolerated,  and 
their  members  are  free  from  restrictions  on  account  of  their 
reli^ous  belief. 

KINGDOM  Of  PRUSSIA.t 

FROVINCES.  CHIEF  TOWNS* 

Eastern  Pfussia  ^,,.m.,^  Konigsberg 
Western  Prussia  ,,^.»,,^  Dantzig 

Pomerania  >.«.>w>.i>..».i»*....  Stettin,  Stralsund 

*  The  population  -of  Vienna  is  very  differently  stated ;  iome  writers 
making  it  S00»000,  ai^d  some  little  more  than  200,00a  The  popu- 
lations of  Venice  and  Milan  are  each  about  150,000,  of  Prague  80,006, 
Brescia  48,000,  Gratz  85,000,  Pavia  SlO,000,  Presburg  S7,000,  an^ 
Bnda  21,000.  Trent  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place,  where  the  laat 
general  council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  held,  soon  after 
iha  commencement  of  the  Reformation. 

f  The  boundaries  of  this  kingdom  are  very  irregular,  and  eoolil 
not  be  given  in  small  compasi.  To  assist  In  deterttfinihg  their  general 
outline,  however,  it  may  be  pmper  to  s'taise)  that  the  Prussian  tcrritoriea 
citend  from  the  Niemen  or  Metoei  on  the  east,  to  the  Yssei  on  the 
w%st;  imd  that  the  inland  boundary  passes  near  Grodno,  Warsaw, 
Oracow,  Glats,  Leipslg,  firfurt,  Cassel,  Coblentx,  Treves,  and  Aiz-1»- 
Chapellt.  The  extent  is  thought  td  exceed  100,000  square  saitei^ 
Some  parts  are  detached  from  the  rttti  as  Neufchatel; 
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7ROTINCB&  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Brandenburg  ,^,^„^m0^  Berlin,  Potsdaniy   Frankfort^on* 

the-Oder,  Brandenburg 
Dutchy  of  Saxony ««.««  Magdeburg^  Erfurt 

Westphalia »..  Munster 

Juliers,  Cleves,  &  Berg  Colosne,  Dusseldorp 

Lower  Rhine  ^-.>^...- Aix-m-ChapeUe,  Cobtentz,  Treyei 

District  of  Neufchatel  Neufchatel 

Seaports.'^liiemel^  Dantaig,  Eonigsberg,  Elbkig, 
Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Colberg. 

Face  of  the  Country, — Prussia  has  no  mountains, 
except  about  its  boundiiries;  and  the  country  is  in 
general  extremely  flat  Seventeen  millions  of  acres 
are  computed  to  be  covered  with  forests. 

Rivera  and  Lakes, — The '  principal  rivers  are  the 
Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula;  and  there  are  numerous 
shallow  lakes,  in  consequence  of  the  water  becoming 
stagnant  from  die  flatness  of  the  country. 

Chief  Towns — Berlin,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  about  160,000.  Other  considerable  towns  are  Bres- 
lau,  Konigsberg,  Dantzig,  and  Cologne.* 

CUmate,  Soily  ^c, — Much  of  the  country  is- rather  cold  and 
moist,  from  the  forests  and  undrained  marshes.  Silesia,  Posen, 
and  the  countries  about  the  Rhine,  are  fertile,  particularly  in 
grain.  There  are  few  minerals,  except  amber,  which  is  found 
iQD  the  sea-shore,  and  in  coal  mines. 

Population  ani  Army, — The  population  is  about  eleven  mil- 
lions; and  the  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is  at  present  about  160,000. 

MoTmfacturei  and  Commerce, — The  chief  manufactures  are 
those  of  linen*)-  and  broad  cloth.  The  commerce  is  considera- 
ble; and  much  linen,  timber,  and  corn,  are  exported. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  Prussia  is  in  so  advanced  a  state, 
as  perhaps  not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country. 


*  The  respective  populations  of  these  are  about  63,000,  55,000, 
45,000,  and  39,000.  To  these  may  be  added  Magdeburg,  Aix-la. 
Cbapelle,  Halle,  Stettin,  and  Fosen,  none  of  which  has  a  populatiott 
of  less  than  20,000.  The  number  of  towns  that  contain  10,000  in-* 
habitants  or  upwards  is  twenty-six. 

f  Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  Prussian  damask  is 
preferred  to  any  other.  The  commerce  is  greatly  injured  by  restri«-» 
tire  laws  and  duties  on  various  articles. 
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'By  law,  a  school  is  established  in  every  village;  and  there  are 
several  universities,  the  principal  of  which  are  BerUo,  Konigs- 
bei^,  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.* 

ReUgioiL-^AW  sects  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  are  admissible 
to  every  office  in  the  state.  Nearly  one  third  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  are  principaUy  Lutheraos  and 
Calvinists.f  ^ 

Hittoncal  Sketch.'^ln  1701  Pn^sia  was  erected  into  a  king- 
dom, under  Frederick  I.  having  been  formerly  only  a  dukedom. 
In  1740  Frederick  IL  deservedly  called  Frederick  the  Great, 
ascended  the  throne;  and,  by  his  estraordinary  talents  as  a 
statesman  and  a  warrior,  he  raised  Prussia  to  a  high  degree  of 
consequence  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  He  added  Silesia 
to  his  dominions;  encouraged  literature  among  his  subjects;  and 
improved  his  kingdom,  by  clearing  waste  lands,  making  canals, 
rebuilding  and  repairing  desolated  cities,  and  by  various  other 
means.  He  also  acquired  a  part  of  Poland,  in  the  partial  dis- 
memberment of  that  unfortunate  country,  in  1772.  The  pre- 
sent king,  Frederick  William  HI.  ascended  the  throne  in  1797. 
In  1806  and  1807,  he  was  deprived  by  Bonaparte  of  almost  all 
lus  dominions,  and  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  distress  and  hu- 
miliation, as  to  be  obliged  to  receive  ^80,000  from  the  British 
treasury,  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  household.  He 
^erwards  assisted,  nowever,  in  overthrowing  the  power  of 
Bonaparte;  and,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  all  bis  for- 
mer possessions,  except  a  part  of  Poland,  were  restored  to  hiai ; 
and  his  dominions  were  farther  increased  by  the  Lower  Rhine, 
Juliers,  Gleves,  and  Berg,  Munster,  Thuringia,  Upper  and  Lower 
Lusatia,  and  Menneberg.  At  the  same  time,  he  acquired  Swe- 
dish Pomerania,  and  the  island  of  Rugen,  from  Denmark,  partly 
by  exchange,  and  partly  by  purchase. 


*  For  the  masters  of  the  schools  above  mentioned,  a  competent 
support  ij  provided,  by  a  tax  laid  oa  the  lord  of  the  village,  and  such 
of  his  tenants  as  are  able  to  pay;  and  any  parent  or  guardian  who 
neglects  to  send  a  child  to  school  without  proper  cause,  is  obliged  to 
pay  a  double  tax.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  taught  free.  There 
are  also  in  the  kingdom  105  gymnasiums,  each  containing  from  four 
to  twelve  masters.  In  these  are  taught  classics,  mathematics,  modern 
languages,  drawing,  &c.  Of  the  learned  men  produced  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Copernicus,  Cluverius,  Mul- 
ler  or  Regiomontanus,  Wolff,  Mendelsohn,  Klaproth,  and  Humboldt. 
Frederick  the  Great  was  also  distinguished  not  only  as  a  warrior  and 
statesman,  but  as  the  author  of  several  works  of  high  character. 

f  The  two  latter  bodies  formed  a  union  in  1817,  the  three-hund- 
redth anniversary  of  the  Reformation ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  coun- 
try in  which  the  different  religious  sects  live  in  such  harmony  as  iq 
Fi'ussia. 
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KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

SBuation^  4*^.-— This  country,  which  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte  in  1806,  lies  between 
Bohemia,  Austria,  Wirtemburg,  and  Hesse. 

Face  of  the  Country^  Saily  ^c. — Bavaria  is  moun- 
tainous on  the  south.  The  rest  of  it  is  a  fiat  country, 
at  the  height  of  more  than  1600  feet  above  the  levrt 
of  the  sea.  Much  of  the  soil  is  barren,  and  the  fertile 
parts  are  badly  cultivated. 

Chief  jPozww.— Munich,  Augsburg,  Nuremburg, 
Ratisbon,  Ulro,  Wurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Anspacfa,  Bay** 
reuth.* 

Population* — The  population  is  thought  to  exceed  four  mil- 
lions. 

Gmfemmefd.'-The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy. 

State  of  Education. — There  are  five  universities;  but  there  arc 
scarcely  any  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes, 
vfao  are  consequently  ver^  ignorant. 

Religion. — The  religion  is  m  general  the  Roman  Catholic,  in 
its  strictest  form. 

KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

SitucUtoTK — This  kingdom^  which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  England,  is  situated  between  the  German  Sea^ 
the  Elbe,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Face  of  {he  Country^  SoU,  (S^c— Most  of  the  coun- 
try is  flat,  and  some  of  it  marshy.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  wood,  and  much  of  it  is  bar- 
ren. 

Chief  Towns. — Hakovek,  Hildesheim,  Lunenburg, 
2el],  Gottingen,  Kiausthal,  Emden,  Osnaburg.-(- 


*  Muniob  is  one  of' the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  Germa'* 
By,  and  has  a  papulation  of  40,000  or  50,000.  The  population  of 
Augsburg  is  about  36,000;  of  IsTuremburg,  S0,000{  of  Ratisbon, 
above  20,000;-  and  the  other  towns  above  mentioned,  contain  from 
10,000  to  20.00a 

f  Hanover,  contslns^abont  25,000-  inhabitants;  Htldesheim,  about 
13,000|  and.  the  other  towns  mentioned  above,  from  7000  to  10,000;f 
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Population  and  Government. — The  population  is  a  millioa  and 
a  quarter;  and  the  government  has  been  lately  changed,  so  as 
to  resemble  that  of  England. 

State  of  Education, — The  only  university  is  that  of  Gottin- 
gen,  which  is  very  flourishing.*  There  are  many  academies; 
and,  in  all  the  villages,  there  are  elementary  schools. 

MeKgion. — The  established  religion  is  Lutheranism;  but  Cal- 
▼inists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  others,  are  now  free  from 
penalties  or  privations,  on  account  of  their  religious  belief. 
•  HUtorical  Sketch. — In  1692  Hanover  was  made  an  electorate; 
and  in  1 7 14  the  second  elector,  George  Lewis,  was  made  king 
of  England,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  by  his  mother  from  James  f. 
of  that  countrv.  Since  that  time,  Hanover  has  continued  subject 
to  the  king  of  England;  and  in  1815  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom,  under  his  present  majesty,  then  prince  regent. 

KINGDOM  OF  WIRTEMBURG. 

SUtuxtioriy  SoU^  4*^.— -Wirtemburg,  which  was  made 
a  kingdom  by  Bonaparte  in  1806,  lies  west  of  Bavaria, 
and  north  of  Switzerland.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  parts  of  Germany;  producing  grain,  fruit, 
and  rich,  wines,  in  great  abundance. 

Chief  Thztms  and  Population — The  chief  towns 
are  Stutgabd,  Hailbron,  and  Hall;'(-  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom  is  rather  above  a  million. 

Religion  and.  Literature. — The  established  religion  is  Luther- 
anism, without  any  distinction  of  rank  among  the  clergy.  The 
only  university  is  that  of  Tubingen. 

KINGDOM  OF  SAXONY. 

SUuaiion^  Soily  S;'C. — The  kingdom  of  Saxony  is 
ntuated  betwten  the  Prussian  dominions  and  fiohe- 


*  Tills  university,  which  was  founded  by  George  II.  of  England, 
in  17S4,  has  4S  profetsors;  and  the  number  of  students  in  1816  was 
1152,  about  two  thirds  of  whom  were  foreigners.  The  Jibimry  is  oae 
of  the  most  valuable  iu  £urope.  Of  the  eminent  men  connected 
with  this  seminary,  may  be  mentioned  MosheittKl^icliaelis,  HaUefi 
John  MaUiew  Gesner,  and  Tobias  Mayer. 

t  The  population  of  Stutgard  is  nearly  90,000,  and  of  Hailbron 
and  Hall  about  7000  each. 
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mia.*  The  dimate  is  excellent;  and  the  sent  very  fer- 
tile,  exeept  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  mines 
are  also  very  valuable,  particularly  for  silver,  tin,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  lead. 

CAa^Tozvn^.— DftBSJDKN,  Leipzig,  Freyberg,  Chem- 
nitz.-(" 

Population  and  ReUgunu — The  population  is  about  one  mil- 
lion; and  the  inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  Lutherans,  though 
for  more  than  a  hundred  jeftrs  the  reigning  princes'  have  been 
Roman  Catholics. 

Literature. — Science  and  literature  have  long  been  cultivatedy 
with  peculiar  care,  in  Saxony;  and  there  the  Uerman  language 
is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity.  The  only  nnirersitj^  in  the  pre- 
sent Saxon  dominions,  is  that  oC  Leipzig;  but  there  are  many 
schools  and  academies. 

Hittorical  Sketch, — The  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  tribes  who  established  the  heptarchy  in  England. 
After  a  long  contest,  the  country  was  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne, and  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Luther;  and  his  subjects  became  Protestants.  In  1697 
Frederick  Augustus  abjured  the  Protestant  religion,  with  a  view, 
it  is  said,  to  obtain  the  throne  of  Poland;  and  all  the  sovereigns, 
since  that  time,  have  continued  to  be  Roman  C&tholics.  Sax- 
ony was  entirely  conquered  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia: 


•  The  boundary  passes  near  Leipzig,  Weissenberg,  and  Gorlitz,  on 
the  north  and  east;  and  near  Plauen  and  Hof,  on  the  west  Much 
of  the  best  part  of  the  Saxon  territories  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  ii^  1815. 

f  Prior  to  181S,  Dresden  was  one  of  tlie  finest  cities  in  Germany; 
containing  many  beautiful  public  buildings,  and  a  population,  accords 
log  to  some  writers,  of  more  than  1CX),000,  while  others  state  it  at 
50,000.  In  that  year,  it  was  taken  by  the  allies  from  the  French 
after  along  blockade,  and  several  destructive  bombardments,  the  effects 
of  which  will  long  be  felt.  Leipzig  has  a  population  of  nearly  4O»Q0CL 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  of  Germany ;  and  is  remarkable 
tot  ita  three  great  fain^  which  are  held  at  the  hegianing  of  the  year,  at 
Easier,  and  at  Miebaelmai,  and  continue  a  fortnight  each.  Theti 
are  attended  by  more  than  800  merchants  i^rom  almost  every  countiy 
of  Europe*  and  eren  by  some  from  A&ia,  as  aUo  by  nearly  300  book* 
sellers;  and  articiea  of  almost  every  kind  are  exposed  to  sale.  Print* 
ing  b  carried  on  here  so  extensively,  that  about  10,000  yolumei  are 
published  every  yaar.r  Freyberg  and  Cheamita  bav«  fach  about 
10,000  inhahitaata* 
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but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1763.  During  the  late  wars, 
the  eleetor  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  by  Bonaparte,  in 
1806;  and  his  dominions  were  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  parts 
of  the  Prussian  territories.  In  1815,  however,  he  was  punished 
for  his  opposition  to  the  Allied  Powers,  by  the  loss  or  a  great 
part  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  then  reduced  to  its  present  di- 
mensions. 


MINOR  GERMAN  STATES. 

The  Grand  Dutghy  of  Baden  is  situated  between  Wirteni- 
burg  and  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly  a  millioo; 
and  the  principal  towns  are  Carlsruhe,  Manheim,  Heidelberg, 
and  Freyburg. 

The  Grand  Dutchy  of  Hesse  Cassel  has  a  population  of 
qbout  350,000;  and  the  chief  towns  are  Cassei^  Hanau,  and 
Marpurg. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  half  a 
million;  and  contains  the  towne  of  Mentz,  Darustadt,  and 
Worms. 

The  DuTCRY  OF  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  contains  about 
300,000  inhabitants;  and  that  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  about 
70,000.  The  former  contains  the  towns  of  Schwerin,  Gustrow, 
and  Wismar;  and  the  latter,  that  of  Strelitz. 

The  Dutchy  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle  has  a  popula- 
tion of  300,000;  and  the  principal  towns  are  Brunswick,  Wbl- 
fienbuttle,  and  Helmstadt. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  Grand  Dutchy  of  Holstbin 
Oldenburg;  the  Principalities  of  Anhalt,  Saxe  Goth  a, 
Saxjh  Weihar,  and  several  others  of  small  extent  and  conse- 
quence.. 

There  are  four  free  cities:  Frankfbrt  oi)  the  Mayne,  Hana* 
burg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck.  These  are  cities  of  extensive  com- 
merce, and  are  independent  of  the  surrounding  states,  each  of 
them  having  a  separate  government  of  its  own,  of  a  republican 
form.* 


*  Hamburg  has  a  population  of  about  1 10,000,  or,  with  the  terri-. 
tory  that  belongs  to  it,- upwards  of  130,000;  while  the  others,  with 
their  respective  territories,  have  each  a  population  of  nearly  50,000. 
These  cities  are  the  only  remnants  of  the  famous  Hanse&tic  league, 
which  commenced  about  the  twelfth  century,  and  comprehended  78 
citiea  formed  into  a  corporation  for  mutual  defence  against  the  feudal- 
tyranny  and  anarchy  of  the  times.  This  league  was  so  powerful, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  to  beabletainfluanct^ 


SWITZERLAND.* 

Sihioium  and  l>im&m^.'-*Switzerland  is  situated 
between  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  ..  It  consists  of 
SI  cantons;  which,  with  their  chief  towns,  are  as  foU 

lows: 

CANTONS.  CHIKF  TOWNS, 

Schaffhausen   .., ^.,.^..,,  Schaffhausen 

Appenzell ...,..,...^p..>.,  Herisau,  Appenzeil 

Friburg  Friburg 

Underwalden  .^ Stantz,  Sarnen 

Om  vjrmx  »»<»i»iww«wj»««»w«<*iiw>»<»'*»»»»»Mw»»«nw>  Ow*  vraiioii  or  Ow«  vvaii 
Fays  de  Vaud  or  Waadt  ^  Lausanne 

Vallais  or  Wallis  ••-«,-— «w,  Sion  or  Sitten 

Grisons  or  Grey  League  Coire  or  Churf 


in  a  coosiderahle  degree,  the  mansgement  of  the  affairi  of  Europe. 
By  this  m£ans«  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  continental  princes,  who 
gradually  induced  their'  subjects  to  withdraw  from  it;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  thist  its  power  and  influence  soon  declined. 

*  The  latitvde  of  the  middle  of  Switzerlapd  is  about  46^  45'  north, 
and  its  longitude- about  8^  east;  and  the'surface  of  the  country  occu- 
pies a  qiace  oi  nearly  15,000  square  mihes. 

f  Before  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  only  the  first  thirteen 
cantons  abor*  mentioned.  The  others,  which  have  since  been  added. 
Wire  formed  out  of  the  former  allies  and  subjects  of  Switzerland. 
Neufehatel  bow  belongs  to  Prussia. 
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Face  of  the  Countr^f  4*^.— Switzerland  is  the  higbw 
est  and  most  mountainous  country  in  Europe,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its.  bold  and  sublime  scenery.  The 
principar  mountains  are  the  Alps,  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  30uth  and  east  of  the  country.5' 


.*  In  the  south  of  Switzerland  are  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Roia,  Mont 
Cervin,  and  several  others  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.  Amon^ 
the  wonderful  and  striking  features  of  these  mountains,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  glaciersi  avalanches,  and  waterfalls. 

The  glaciers  are  great  fields  or  valleys  of  ice,  filling  the  spaces  be* 
tvreen  the  summits  of  the  mountains^.  One.  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  though  not  the  largest,  is  that  which  gives  origin,  to  the 
Bhone.  This  is  near  the  middle  of  Switzerland;  and  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  the  other 
is  considerably  larger.  The  appearance  whibh  these  present  to  the 
traveller,  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  They  are  surrounded, 
on  almost  every  side,  by  the  most  rugged  mountains;  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  cause  Uie  ice  to  glisten  like  crystal,  while  blue  tints  of  inex- 
pressible beauty  are  reflected  from  its  surface.  Some  of  the  glaciers 
present  deep  fissures,  and  great  inequalities,  as  if  the  surface  of  a  sea 
had  been  frozen  when  agitated  by  a  tempest.  The  fissures  are  occa- 
sioned  by  tbe  partial  melting  of  the  ice  beneath ;  and  their  forma- 
tion, when>  the  ice  is  rent  by  its  own  weight,  is  attended  with  a  noise 
like  thunder.  The  glaciers  continually  eiist;  gaining,  from  snow  and 
congelation,  in  wintec,  what  they  lose  in  being  melted  by  the  heat  of 
the  earth,  and  of  tbe  summer  sun. 

Avalanches  are  great  masses  of  snow,  which  roll  down  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountains;  and,  inereasing  in  magnitude  as  they 
descend,  overwhelm  houses,  cattle,  or  whatever  lies  in  their  course. 
These  also  frequently  carry,  fragments  of  the  mountains  along  with 
ihem ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  descent  of  pieces  of  rock 
on  other  occasions,  the  glaciers  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  are 
strewed  with  masses  of  stone  of  every  dimension.    Sometimes  also  still 
larger  portions  of  mountains  yield  to  the  gradual  effects  of  time,  and 
roll  down  with  inconceivable  force,  carrying  inevitable  destruction  in 
the  line  of  their  descent.     In  this  way,  the  village  of  Pleurs,  near 
Chiavenna,  with  its  inhabitants,  was  overwhelmed,  so  that  not  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remained^ 

The  traveller  among  the  Alps  is  presetited  with  every  variety,  of 
waterfall,  from  the  small  cascade  to  the  tremendous  cataract;  the 
l^uss,  the  Rhone,  and  other  rivers,.sometimes  rolling  smoothly  along 
through  winding  valleys,  sometimes  bounding  from  rock  to  rock  with 
stunning  noise,  and  sometimes  pouring  their  waters  in  one  large  jet 
over  lofty  precipices.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  waterfalls  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Staubach,  where  a  torrent  discharges  its  waters  per- 
pendicularly from  the  vast  height  of  930  fi^t.     Th»  greater  patt  of 
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ijakes.-^The  lakes  are  numerous;  aqd  the  princi|^I 
lire  those  of  Greneva^  Constance,  Neufchatel,  Lucerne, 
and  Zurich.* 

Rivers, — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Reuss, 
and  Aar,  which  have  a  northerly  direction,  and  unite; 
the  Rhone,  which  flows  westward;  the  Tessino  and 
Adda,  which  flow  southward  into  Italy;  and  the  Inn, 
which  has  a  north-easterly  course,  and  joins  the  Da* 
nube  in  Germany. 

Towns.'-^The  chief  towns  are  Geneva,  Banl  or  B&le, 
BcBNE,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  and  Friburg.-|* 

CHwiate,  SoU,  ^. — In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  the 
dimateis  cold;  and  the  tops  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  otb^r  high 
mountaiiiB,  are  always  covered  with  snow.  In  the  low  valleys, 
however,  die  heat  in  summer  is  great.    Much  of  the  country 


the  water  forming  this  cascade,  falli  clear  of  the  rocks  in  its  descent, 
iad  is  resolved  into  fine  spray  before  it  reaches  the  ground ;  while  the 
rest  dashes  against  a  projecting  rock,  and  is  driven  cff  with  great 
Tiolence.     Staubacfa  is  near  Lauterhrunnen,  in  Berne. 

*  The  surfaces  of  the  lakes  o£  Geneva  and  Constance,  are  elevated 
1100  or  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  length  and  breadth 
of  the  former  are  40  miles  and  9  miles,  and  those  of  the  latter  45 
mites  and  15  miles,  respectively.     The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  all 
deeper  in  summer  than  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  melting  pt 
the  snows.     In  the  Lake  of  treneva,  a  difference  of  five  or  six  feet  is 
produced  by  this  means.    The  greatest  ascertained  depth  of  this  laka^ 
is  950  feet;  while  the  Lake  of  Constance  has,  near  Mersbourg,  tha 
vast  depth  of  S50  fathoms.     'This  lake  is  navigated  by  Vessels  of  100 
tons.     The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  extremely  beautiful     Its  form  is  thait 
of  a  crescent;  and  its  shores  present  eVery  variety  nf  scenery,  A'om 
the  softest  to  the  most  rugged  and  sublime;  exhibiting,  in  some  parts, 
wooded  valleys  or  sloping  fields,  ornamented  with  neat  villages,  and 
well-eultivat^  grounds;  and,  in  other  directions,  loftjp  mountains, 
tome  nearer  and  others  more  remote,  and  displaying  numberless- 
Ibnns  and  various  shades  of  colour.     Its  waters  are  transparent,  and, 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sky,  are  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  except 
where  it  receives  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Rhone.     These  enter  it 
with  great  rapidity^  and  discolour  It  for  upwards  of  half  a  league; 
but  the  earthy  particles  are  gradually  deposited,  and  the  Rhone  issues 
from  ita  other  extremity  with  pure,  transparent  waters. 

f  The  population  of  Geneva  i»  about  SS,000;  of  Basil,  15,000;  of 
Berne,  14^000;  and  of  the  other  towns  above  mentioned,  from  6000  to 
10,000. 
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is  altogether  barren;  but  there  are  aany  vallejs*  in  ti^itteh  the 
soil  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile.f 

Population,  Sfc. — The  population  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  two 
millions.  The  number  of  soldiers  is  great,  in  proportion  to  the 
population;  and  these  are  often  hired  out  to  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly as  guards^  on  accovnt  of  their  fidelity/  and  other  good 
properties. 

Government, — ^Each  canton  has  a  separate  poverameiity  and 
distinct  laws.  There  is  also  a  diet,  composed  of  members  from 
•U  the  inferior  governments,  which  has  the  power  of  directing 
the  general  affairs  of  the  whole  state.f  * 

Manufactufis, — The  laanttfactures  of  Switzerland  are  very 
limited.  The  principal  are  those  of  cotton  g6ods^  lineiiy  and 
silk;  and  250,000  watches  are  annually  sent  abroad  for  sale. 

Literature,  4*^.— ^There  are  universities  at  G«neTa  and  Basil; 
and  colleges  at  Berne,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  and  Lucerne;  and  the 
people  of  all  ranks  are  well  educated  and  intelligent,  according 
to  their  situation  in  tifcij 

Religion. — la  some  of  the  provinces,  the  Protestant  religion 


*  One  of  the  roost  beautiful  of  these  is  the  Vsle  of  Chiiinmiiii,  at 
the  base  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  its  northern  side.  In  this  interestiog 
▼alley,  almost  surrounded  with  towering  mouniallss*  the  traveller  is 
presented  at  once  with  the  representation  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  a  southern  cliin^te,  shd  the  bleakness,  sterility,  and  snow  of  a  p<Jar 
landscape.  The  Vallais  also,  or  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  situated  between 
the  Helvetian  and  Pennine  Alps,  is  remarkably  fine  and  beautiful; 
presenting  luxuriant  meadows  and  fields  of  grain,  with  rich  pastures, 
comfortable  houses,  and  neat  villages.  These  and  nunoberless  other 
attractions,  render  Switzerland  the  constant  resort  of  traveUeri  from 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world. 

t  So  great  is  the  industry  of  the  people,  that,  where  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, die  sides  of  the  mountains  are  cultivated  almost  to  the  glacierti 
The  wealth  of  the  country  consists,  in  a  great  degree,  in  ita  cattle. 
Poverty,  however,  is  very  general;  and  causes  great  numbers  t&  and* 
grate  to  the  tJnited  States,  to  Canada,  and  to  Brazil. 

^  Hence  it  appears,  that  Svi^itcerland,  considered  as  a  wlml^  ii 
a  republic  Of  the  cantons,  some  are  purely  democratic,  the  go- 
Vfrnment  beiag  vested  in  the  people,  or  their  deputies;  others  am 
«Ugarcbiea  or  aristocracies,  the  supreme  authority  belonging  Co  ■ 
small  number  of  the  priaeipal  persons;  and  some  are  petty  mon* 
archies  without  the  namci  the  supreme  power  bAng'v«sced-  in  an  iadi^ 
vidual. 

I  Switaei'laBd,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  has  prodtrced  a  gi^t 
number  of  learned  and  mdineat  men.  Some  of  the  roost  distinguished 
of  these  are  Zuinglius,  Confad  and  Solomon  Gesner,  Tumetipe^  iW 
Bemoulliiy  Euler,  Zimmerinani  Haller,  Rousseau,  and  Lavater* 
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is  establiftbed;  and  in  others,  the  Roman  Cetfaoltc.  In  Glanu 
aad  Appenzel,  there  is  a  mixture  of  both.* 

Chmvcier,  S^c» — The  Swiss  are  sober,  well  conducted,  and  of 
great  simplicity  in  their  dress  and  manners.'!'  In  general,  they 
are  robust  and  healthy;  but  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
VaUais,  many  individuals  have  a  swelbng  in  tne  neck,  which  is 
called  a  goUre. 

Hittorical  iSKr^rfrA.— Switzerland  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
under  Julius  Csesar;  and  continued  to  be  a  Roman  proyince,  till 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was 
then  ovei^un  by  the  Alemanni,  who  e3(terroinated  a  great  part 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants.  After  various  political  chants,  the 
country  at  length  became  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and 
was  governed  by  viceroys,  who  oppressed  the  people  for  their 
own  aggrandizement.  Under  the  regency  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  these,  named  Gesler,  the  country  was  freed  from  the  Austrian 
domination,  by  the  celelH^ted  William  Tell,  in  the  year  1307. 
From  that  period,  it  continued  independent,  and  enjoyed  peace 
and  prosperity,  till  it  was  subdued  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
After  his  final  overthrow,  however,  it  was  restored  to  its  an- 
rient  condition;  and  in  this  state,  it  continues  at  present. 

ITALY. 

j&otindiori^^.— Italy  is  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Austria;  on  the  north-east,  by  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  Sea;  and  on  the  south- 
east and  south-west^  by  the  Mediterranean.^ 

*  The  Roman  Catholic  cantons  are  Lucerne,  Uri,  Schweiti,  Un- 
derwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  and  Soleure;  and  these  ^ave  one  archbishop, 
and  six  bishops*  The  Protestant  cantons  are  Zurich,  Berne,  Geneva, 
and  Schafihausen.  To  the  Roman  Catholic  districts  may  be  added 
the  Vallais;  .and  to  the  Protestant,  the  greater  part  of  the  Orisons* 
Among  the  iPVotestants,  the  form  Of  church  government  is  Presbyte- 
rian, and  the  prevailing  doctrines  are  Calvinistic.  Of  late,  however, 
Arianism  and  SocinKtbism  have  begun  to  prevail  in  a  considerable 
desr^  |>articularly  abaut  Geneva. 

f  'tne  dfeSs  of  ihe  iilhabiiahts  is,  iii  general,  very  simple  and  grace- 
ful; and  there  is  less  difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes, 
in  respect  to  dress,  houses,  and  manner  of  life,  in  this  country,  than 
in  any  oxhUr  in  Europe.  The  hbUr  fof  dlKner  is  generally  twelve 
o*clo«c,  and  thb  htitn^  for  the  other  ihe&ls  ate  ^arTy  in  proportion. 

t  l^e  eictretire  latitudes  of  Itcily  Ate  dbout  88^  and  46jf^  north; 
and  its  extreme  longitudes,  about  6^  iiAd  19^  east.    Its  length,  from 
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DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

I.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia: 

1.  Piedmont  and  Nice  .«*««^  Turin,  Vercelli,  Nice 

2.  Dutchy  of  Montferrat  —  Montferrat 
2/*  jrart  oi  iXLiian  if0*>m»»tmmmmr»$*f*m  JNOvara 

6.  Island  of  Sardinia  ^>,..,^,^  Cagliafi,  Sassari 

II.  Kingdom  of  Lombatdy 

and  Venice: 

1.  Province  of  Milan  »«.«..^  Milan,  Pavia,  Mantua>  Cre- 

mona 

2.  Province  of  Venice   -v-—  Venice,    Brescia,    Verona, 

Padua  ^ 

"'•  ""Sarl/dTu'^a}  Panna.P,acentia.G«astella 
IV.  States  of  Modena : 

^  2.  Dutchy  of  Massa  1  ^  Carrara 

and  Carrara   J  " J^iassa,  i^arrara 

V  •    Jl#UCC£1    ww>w<w>www>  »<w»<»»*«»<^»www.»>*w»ww«»«>»  JLfU\«Cct 

VL  Tuscany  >»^^^«^,.>^>„...,.i^,..,..;,  Florence,  Leghorn,  Sienns, 

Pisa 

VII.  State  of  the  Church ^  ROME,  Bologna,  Ferrara 

VIII.  Republic  of  St.  Marino  *«  St.  Marino 

IX.  Kingdom  of  Naples: 

x»  i^apies   »>i»in«»wwwi<»<w»www»wi>»«iy«wMM>^w<i  XN xxJl  j^£<o^  ^ari,  jDnDcuDij 

Rheggio 

^»     Oldljr     ii<»M»»»sww»<*wiiwN»ww<f  »»ywwtf<»w<w*w^  X  AlwiIUO^   v/&L£Ui13^  iyX^oS^^** 

/fbndl^.-— Besides  Sicily  and  Sardinia  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  Corsica,  Elba,  the  Lipari  Isles,  Malta, 


north-west  to  south-east,  is  about  700  miles;  its  breadth  at  Naples  is 
nearly  100  miles;  at  Rome,  about  110  utiles;  from  Venice  to  Genoa, 
nearly  200  miles;  and  farther  noitb^  it  exceeds  SOO  miles.  The  sui* 
face  u  above  90,000  square  mileg* 
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and  several  other  islaiids  of  small  conseq^uenoe.  The 
diief  towns  of  Corsica  are  Bastia,  Ajaccio,  and  BonU 
facio;  and  the  capital  of  Malta  is  Valetta.* 

Seaports.^-^'vx^  St.  Remo,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civ- 
ita  Veochia,  Naples,  Salerno,  Taranto,  Brindisi  (an- 
ciently Brundusiuin),  Bari,  Manfredonia,  Loretto, 
Anoona,  Pessaro,  Rimini,  and  Venice;  also,  in  Sicily, 
Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Syracusa,  Girgenti,  and 
Tiapani. 

Face  of  the  Countrt/^  4r^.— The  surface  of  Italy  is 
extremely  varied.  The  Apennines  extend  from  oife 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  and  spread 
over  half  the  country.  Between  them  and  the  Alps, 
there  is  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy,  which  is  so  fmt, 
that  for  200  miles  there  is  not  a  rising  ground.-|* 


*  Corsica  belongs  to  France^  and  its  population  is  supposed  to  be 
170^000.  It  has  mountains  from  7000  to  9000  feet  high.  It  Ih  now 
perhaps  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Napoleon  Bona* 
parte.  Elba  is  situated  ten  miles  from  the  shore  of  Tuscany.  It 
recently  acquired  distinction,  from  having  been  erected  into  a  princi-  ' 
pality  for  Bonaparte  and  bis  heirs,  after  his  first  abdication  of  the 
tfarooe  of  France,  and  for  having  been  his  residence  during  a  short 
period.  It  now  belongs  to  Tuscany.  Malta  formerly  bdonged  to 
the  knights  of  Malta;  but  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  ^ 
in  1798.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  British,  after  two  years' 
blockade;  and  to  them  it  now  belongs.  It  was  originally  little  else 
than  a  barren  mass  of  freestone;  but  quantities  of  soil  have  been  im- 
ported from  Sicily  and  Italy,  so  as  to  render  it  fertile  in  a  considera- 
bly degree.  It  contains  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  which  is  a  vast 
population  for  so  small  an  island.  It  is  chieBy  valuable  for  its  excel- 
lent harbours,  and  for  the  great  strength  of  its  fortifications.'  Thje 
Lipari  Islands  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  in  the  account  of  Naples. 

f  The  Alps,  through  their  whole  course,  presei^t  a  continued  series 
of  precipices  towards  Italy.  Their  sides,  however,  to  a  considerable 
beighti  are  in  many  places  clothed  with  luxuriant  woods,  and  rich 
vegetation.  The  Apennines  are  of  various  heights,  from  4000  to 
nearly  8000  feet;  and  are  not  rocky,  except  in  a  few  instances  near 
their  summits.  Their  lower  parts  are  almost  every  where  covered  with 
fruit-trees,  under  the  shade  of  which,  crops  of  grain  are  brought  to 
maturity.  Higher  up,  there  are  forests  of  sweet  chesnuts,  which  yield 
subsistence  to  a  numerous  population,  at  the  height  of  some  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea;  fmd  the  summits,  in  general,  supply  pastures  for 
niunerous  flocks.  Hence,  while  many  of  the  lower  parts  of  Italy  are 
ahnost  uninhabited,  these  elevated  regions  are  extremely  populous^ 
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Lakes.'^-^The  chief  lakes  are  those  of  Maj^ore,  Lu- 
gano^  ComOy  and  Garda,  in  the  north,  remarkable  for 
their  beautiful  scen€9*y. 

J{itvr«,— -The  principal  rivers  are  the  Po,  which 
pasi^s  Turin,  and  flows  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Venice;  the  Adiee*  which  falls,  into  the  same  gulf, 
north  of  the  mouUia  of  the  Fo;  the  Arno,  which  passes 
Florence,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
Tiber  or  Tevere,  which  passes  Rome,  and  falls  into 
^e  same  sea.  The  Po  receives  the  Tanaro,  Tessino, 
Adda,  and  many  others.* 

ClnruUe, — The  climate  of  Italy  i&  in  general  v«ry  fine^  and  the 
sky  delightfully  clear.  The  heat,  howeveir,  is  in  mao^  places 
very  oppressive  in  summer;  and  at.  that  season,  what  is  called 
the  malaria,  a  species  of  noxious  air  or  vapour,  cauaes  fevers, 
which  carry  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants.f 

Soil  and  Produce. — Italy  produces,  in  great  abundance  and 
excellence,  gnun  and  fruit  ox  almost  every  kind  that  is  to  be 
found  in  t^e  rest  of  Euirope. 

Poptdation.'^The  population  of  Italy,  includmg  Sicily  and 
Sardmia,  is  nearly  twenty  millions. 

■'    '■  ■       • ■       . ., 

and  abound  in  towns  and  villages.  For  the  sake  of  health,  these  are 
generally  erected  on  eminences,  and  not  in  valleys^  where  the  air  is  not 
so  good;  and  thus,  in  connexion  with  the  foreslsi  g;ive  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  appearance  to  the  mountains^ 

*  The  Fo,  and  the  other  rivers  whi^h  flow  through  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy,  carry  down  from  the  mountains  vast  quantities  of  sand 
and  earth,  which  gradually  raise  their  channels  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  lay  the  inhabitants  under  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing large  and  expensive  embankments  to  protect  their  grounds.  The 
Po,  in  particular,  has  not  only  raised  its  bed  m^y  feet,  unce  th^  days 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  but  has  made  such  depositions  at  its  mou^ 
that  it  has  extended  the  coast  more  than  twenty  miles  into  the  Adria- 
tic, beyond  its  posidon  at  that  time. 

f  This  terrible  scourge  of  so  fine  a  country,  prevails  chiefly  in  the 
low  grounds,  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it 
has  in  late  times,  perhaps  from  want  of  proper  draining,  extended  its 
ravages  over  many  places  that  were  formerly  healthy  and  populous/ 
and  reduced  them  to  deserts.  On  this  account,  the  whole  plain  of 
Tuscany  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  neglected;  as  also  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  and  many  other  places.  It  is  also  felt,  in  some 
degree,  at  Naples,  Ferrarai  Pavia,  and  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Cpmo; 
and  Rome  itself  is  beginning  to  suffer  from  its  effects,  so  that  the 
wealthy  inhabitanis  annually  retire  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  hot  season. 


Italy. 
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Liierature,  ^.'— After  the  dark  ages  in  Europe,  the  Italians 
'were  among  the  first,  in  modern  times,  that  made  any  consider- 
able advances  in  ieamiog.  Since  that^period,  the  country  has 
produced  men  of  eminence  in  almost  every  department  of  lite* 
ratare, sdence,  and  art;  and  in  painting,  the  Italian  artists  have 
been  peculiarly  distinguished.* 

Edison. — ^The  religion  of  Italy  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
derives  its  name  from  Rome;  where  the  pope,  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  resides. 

Govermnent.'^hi  all  the  states  of  Italy,  except  St.  Marino, 
which  is  a  republic,  the  government  is  absolute,  and  very  little 
liberty  is  enjoyed  by  the  people. 

Character,  4*^.— The  Italians,  in  general,  possess  fine  natural 
taste,  particularly  io  poetry  and  music;  and  they  are  polite, 
charitable,  and  eon  tented. f 

Curiotities, — The  principal  curiosities  are  the  remains  of  build> 
iags,  roads,  and  other  works  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Hittoncal  Sketch, — Rome  owed  its  origin  to  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  mud  cabins  by  banditti,  under  a  leader  called  Roniu- 
Iqs,  about  750  years  before  Christ.  Above  200  years  after,  the 
government  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy,  and  became  a  republic; 
and  the  territories  of  the  state  were  gradually  increased,  till 
tbey  comprehended  all  Italy.  In  three  successive  wars  against 
Carthage,  the  Romans  were  successful;  after  the  last  of  which. 


*  Of  distinguished  Italians,  it  may  suffice  to  meution  Dante,  Tasso, 
Artosto,  Petrarch;  Torricelli,  Galileo;  Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  An'> 
gelo,  Carraccio,  aad  Corregio.  There  are  thirteen  univeraities,  among 
which  are  those  bf  Rome,  Florence,  Padua,  Bologna,  Pavia,  Naples,- 
&c     Convents,  however,  are  the  principal  placet  for  education. 

f  The  character  of  the  people  of  Italy  appears  to  be  much  better 
and  more  amiable  than  it  is  generally  represented.  The  practice  of 
assasainatioo,  once  ao  prevalent  and  so  much  encouraged  )iy  the  higher 
classes,  seems  happily  to  have  yielded  to  better  ideas  and  feelings. 
Delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  in  respect  to  painting,  music,  poetry,^ 
aad  architecture,  is  more  geadral  than  in  any  other  country,  and  ex- 
ists even  among  the  tradesmen  and  peasantry  in  a  very  considerable 
degree;  and  hence,  about  the  houses  and  grounds,  even  of  the  hum- 
blest classes,  tbere  is  an  air  of  neatness  that  is  universally  pleasing. 
In  some  places,  however,  particularly  between  Rome  and  Naples, 
there  are  numer<ma  bands  of  robbers,  wboeommit  great  depredations, 
and  frequently  murder  travellers.  These  are  so  powerful,  that  the 
dvil  authority  has  not  thus  far  been  able,  or  has  not  ventured,  to  put 
them  down;  and  tbey  are  so  hold,  <ha$,  when  they  capture  a  pris- 
oner of  consequence,  they  intimate  to  his  friends,  that,  if  a  specified 
raasem  be  lodged  in  a  certain  place,  he  wijyi  he  liberated;  but  if  no^ 
that  he  will  he  put  to  death;  and  their  demands  are  gtneraUjr  co!Bk^ 
plied  with. 
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Carthage  was  totally  destcoyed,  147  y^ws  befb€4  Cbr»t»  and 
117  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  iirat^  These  are  the 
celebrated  Punic  wars,  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
on  record.  From  this  time,  the  Romans  extended  their  con- 
quests over  evenr  country  in  Europe,  A^ia,.  and  Afrtca.  that 
seemed  worthy  of  their  notice.  The  republican  form  of  govem;- 
ment  was  overturned  by  Julius  Caesar;  and,  from  that  tinae,  it 
became  a  monarchy  under  emperors.  Constantine  the  Great 
partially  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople, 
about  the  year  330  of  the  Christian  era;  and,  soon  after,  the 
Roman  territories  were  divided  into  two  empires — ^the  wesfcern, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Rome;  and  the  eastern,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Constantinople.  From  this  time,  the.  western  began 
gradually  to  decline;  and  was  at  length  overturned  in  476,  by 
numerous  hordes  of  Goths  and  other  Barbarians,  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  Since  that  time,  Italy  has  been  sub- 
ject to  so  many  revolutions  and  changes,  and  has  been  divided 
into  so  many  parts  of  varying  magnitude,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  anoutline  of  its  history  in  small  compass. 


KINGDOM  OF  SARDINIA.* 

Situattan.'^T^he  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sarjdinia  occupies  the  north-western  part  of  Italy,  as  far 
as  the  Teasino;  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  little  east  of  Spezia., 

Chief  TbwfW.— TuaiN,  Genoa,  Cagliari,  Vercelli, 
Alessandria.^ 


*  After  tlie  foregoing  general  account  of  Itaiy,  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  flome  particulars  of  its  more  imporunt  parts. 

f  Turin  contains  about  100«000  inlialntants,  Genoa  80»000^  Cag- 
Gari  25,000»  Vercelli  SO,QOO,  and  Alessandria  12,000.  Genoa  was 
an  independent  state,  till  t|)e>period  of  the  Freneh  Revolution.  After 
that  event,  it  was  conquered  by  France;  but,  ih  the  territorial  arrange* 
m«nt8  of  Europe  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  anneied  to  £r« 
dinia,  It  had  formerly  oonsid^irable  Ibrelgn  possessions,  and  great 
commerce;  and  it  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
parltcukrly  during  the  crusades,  and  in  its  wars  with-IKsa  and  Venice. 
HWj^tiscovery  of  America,  howeTer»  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Qape  of  Good.Hbpe^  turned  commerce  into  new  channel^  «nd 
gce«tly  injured  Genoa,  and  the  other  trading  cities  of  Italy^  which 
have  in  consequence  lost  much  of  their  wealth  and  influence!  The 
splendour -of*  the  public  buildings,  and  of  many  of  the  private  palaces 
ia  Genoiy  is  perhaps  not  surpaMcd  in  the  world,.    Several  of  ibmtt 
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CSmate^  4^. — ^Tbe  dimate  of  Piedmoot  k  nuld  and  ddightful. 
SsFoj,  from  its  sitittlioii,  is  colder^  and  is  rather  barren.  Pied- 
monfi  is.  eztremdy  rich  and  fertile ;  producing  grain,  cattle,  fruits, 
and  vast  quantities  of  silk. 

Popudaiion, — The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  is 
about  four  millions,  of  which  the  island  of  Sardinia  contains 
rather  above  half  a  million. 

Hitiorieal  Sketdi, — The  title  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  country 
was  duke  of  Savoy  tilt  1720,  when  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia 
was  given  to  Victor  Armadeus,  for  the  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  eaperor  of  Germany,  in  the  great  war  with 
France^  about  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  the 
war  thsit  followed  the  French  Revolution,  the  king  was  stripped 
of  all  his  Italian  territories.  These  were  restoredj  however,  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  increased  by  the  addition  of  Ga^ 
noa. 

KINGDOM  OF  LOMBARDY  AND  VENICE. 

Stttiation, — This  kingdom,  which  belongs  to  the 
empeDor  of  Austria^  comprehends-  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lies  north,  of  the  Po,  and  east  of  the  Tessino* 

Chief  TW^A*.— ^Mw-AN,  Venice,  Faviay  Mantua, 

and  Verona.* 

CHmate,  &»/,  4'<^.?-«The.  climate  is>  fine,  and  the  soil  uncom- 
monly fertile.  In  the  great  plain  of  Loinbardy,  by  proper  cul- 
ture, three  crops  qf  diSerent  kinds  are  produced  in  the  year 


are  built  entirely  of  marbl^.aod' the  otber»  are  ornamented 'with 
marble  portals  and  columns.  The  interior  of  these  buildings  ia  also 
equally  magnificent;  and  they  are  decorated  with  tapestries,  psintings, 
and  statues.  The  general  effect,  however,  is  much  injured  by  the  nar- 
rowness and  darkness  of  the  streets. 

*  For  the  populadon  of  the  prinoijsal' of  these,  sea* page  6S.     Ven- 
iceylike  G«aoa,  was  formerly  an  indapendent  states  with  still  more 
eztefiHve  fbreign  poseession*.     It  had  also  great  commeroe  and<xn- 
fluenoo;  but  it  has  gradually  declined  from  lUi&same  causes  tJiat  hmf^ 
operated*  against  Genoa;  and;  after  havmg  been,  conquered  by  the* 
Frenoh  in  the  late  waiy  it  wa>  ceded,  in  IT97,  by  Bonaparte^  to-  the 
emperor  of  Afistriai  to  >  whom  'it  still  belongs.     Tbecity  is  bullion  7d^ 
sAall  islands,  wkicb  aire  •  eonneelMb  by  500  •  bridges*    Of^  thoscy  the 
Rialto  i^  ifae  most*  bcaii«iAil,  audi  Is  entirely  composed  of;  marbles     It  ^ 
oontaitealae-many otttermagniflioeat]»uUie and prurat^adiftefe*    Mi- 
lan is  one  of  the  finest  andtmost'tplendidicitiee  in  Italy,  ooaiaintiig'ar 
great  num^  ol^arge  and  beautifnl  •  bmkitnge*.    Ik'  is  -  vary-  ancient,, 
and  bsSihaeB'i^rty^tiiBas^takeB  l^y^nemfast. 
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The  pastures,  which  occupy  above  two  thirds  of  the  country, 
are  peculiarly  rich,  and  produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Population, — The  population  of  this  kingdom  is-  about  four 
millions. 

TUSCANY. 

Situation f  Sfc, — This  state,  the  sovereign  of  which 
is  styled  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  is  situated  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  the  State  of 
the  Church.  Its  principal  divisions  are  Florence,  Pi- 
sano,  and  Sienna;  and  it  has  a  population  of  ^bout 
1,300,000. 

Towns, — The  principal  towns  are  Florence:  or 
FiRENZA,  Leghorn  or  Livorno,  Pisa,  and  Sienna.* 

STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Situation^  SfC. — The  State  of  the  Church,  or  the 
Ecclesiastical  State,  belongs  to  the  pope.  It  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice;  and 
lies  between  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the  Po,  on  one 
side,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  other. 

DMsions, — The  principal  divisions  are  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Urbino, 
Romagna  Pontificia,  Bolognese,  and  Ferrarese. 

Chief  Towns, — ROME,  Viterbo,  Bologna  or  Bono- 
nia,  Ravenna,  Ferrara,  and  Loretto.-{- 


*  Hie  population  of  Florence  is  about  80,000,  of  Leghorn  50,000, 
of  Pisa  30,000,  and  of  Sienna  20,000.  Florence  is  very  beautiful, 
having  splendid  buildings,  and  its  struts  being  always  kept  renaark- 
ably  clean.  The  Hedicean  gallery,  in  this  city»  contains  one  of  the 
finest  colle<»tion8  of  paintingt  and  statues  in  the  world.  The  cathedral 
is  also  large  and  beautiful ;  and  there  are  many  other  magnificent 
edifices,  both  public  and  private.  Pisa  had  once  a  population  of 
iSOfiOO;  and,  like  Genoa  and  Venice,  had  fondgn  territories  and 
great  power,  particularly  at  sea.  At  the  same  period,  Sienna  was 
also  independent,  and  had  a  population  of  100,000,  In  Tuscany,  the 
Italian  language  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.    ' 

f  Rome,  once  the  mistress  and  wonder  of  the  worlds  still  contoiBa* 
even  in  its  present  reduced  state)  many  fine  buildiogs,  and  other  ol>- 
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CUmatCt  4'^.— The  climate  is  not  so  fine  as  in  the  parts  of 
Italy  ahready  described.  The  Campagna  di  Boma  is  so  infested 
by  the  malaria^  that  most  of  it,  though  extremely  iertile,  is  un- 
ichabited. 

PopulaHofu — The  population  la  upwards  of  two  miUions. 

KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 

SUucKtion^  S^c. — Naples  is  bounded  on  the  north* 
west  by  the  State  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  other 
sides  by  the  sea«  The  adjoining  island  of  Sicily  be- 
longs also  to  the  king  of  Naples;  and  he  is  sometimes 
styled  the  king  of  the  Two  Siciliea 

jecti»  to  intereit  and  attract  the  traveller.  Tha  church  of  St.  ^eter  is 
the  largest  and  most  magoificent  edifice  ever  erected,  either  in  ancient 
or  modem  times,  for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Its  Jen^th  is  730  feet, 
its  bieadth  520^  aad  its  height  450L  Its  erccdon  occupied  \\\  years, 
Tinder  eleTen  successive  popes,  and  it  cost  the  enormous  sum  of  about 
£12,000^000  sterling.  The  pope's  palace,  called  the  Vatican,  is  of 
immense  size;  containing,  it  is  said,  12,500  apartnaeAts.  ThQ  city 
coBtaios  also  about  300  other  churcbes^  and  the  remains  of  19  pagan' 
temples,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres;  besides  aqueducts,  obeliaksy  and 
other  sf^endid  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Pagan  Rome.  The 
magnitude,  wealth,  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city,  indeed,  can 
scarcely  be  cooceiyed.  In  the  days  of  Valerian,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  ceutury,  it  was  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  a  popo- 
lation,  according  to  some,  of  several  millions;  but,  after  all  reasonable 
deductions*  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half.  It  contained  700  temples, 
5  theatres,  2  amphitheatres,  and  7  circuses.  The  largest  circus  had 
seats  for  300,000  spectators,  and  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  capable 
of  containing  more  than  100,000  persons.  Between  the  years  408 
and  552,  however,  during  tbe  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  city  was 
taken  and  plundered  ten  times,  immense  niunbers  of  its  inhabitanta 
were  destroyed  by  famine  and  tbe  sword,  and  much  of  it  waabucned* 
In  subsequent  times,  it  once  more  attracted  notice  as  tbe  seat  of  the 
popes,  who  were  the  heads  of  the  Christian  religion  as  prolessed  in 
Italy  and  the  west  of  Europe,  and  who  claimed  the  power  of  depoMBg 
kiogs,  and  giving  away  kingdoms.  By  this  nwaails,.  it  became  enriched 
by  revenues  from  various  quarters,  and  held  a  ooosptcuous  station 
for  maay  centuries.  Hae  power  of  the  popes  was  much  abridged* 
however,  by  the  Reformation,  and  other  causes;  and  Rome  has  made 
no  approach,  in  modem  times,  to  its  ancient  greatness.  At  present^ 
its  population  is  supposed  tp  be  about  130,000;  and  it  is  likely  to 
diminish  from  the  effects  of  the  malaria,  which  is  said  to  be  gradually 
driving  the  inhabitants  from  tbe  lower  pacts  of  the  city. 

Bologna  has  a  population  of  about  65,000.  It  has  a  very  aucieat 
university^  which  was  fiqraierly  the  most  famous,  in  Europe^ 
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DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS, 

Terra  di  Lavoro  «.  NAPLES   . 
Principato  Citerior  Salerno 
Principato  Ulterior  Benevento 
Abruzzo  ^.M^ Aquila,  Chieti 

Capitanato Manfredonia^ 

Terra  di  Bari ..**  Bari 

Terra  di  Otranto  -  Otranto 

Calabria  .>^.,.,^>>^ Cosenza,  Rheggio,  Cifenza 

Sicily >>.,^ Palermo,  Catania,  Messina,  S3n*acusa 

Face  of  the  Country^  <S*c. — The  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines extends  through  Sicily  to  its  extremity  at  Cape 
Spartivento.  The  most  remarkable  mountains,  how- 
ever, are  the  volcanoes  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  six  miles 
from  Naples,  and  Mount  Etna  or  Gibello  in  Sicily.* 


*  To  these  volcanoes  may  be  added  that  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the 
Lipari  islands,  'which  also  4)elong  to  Naples,  and  which  all  seem  to  be 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli  presents  a  continual  eruption  of  flame, 
and  has  on  this  account  been  called  the  Light-house  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; while  Vulcano,  another  of  the  same  group,  is  perpetually 
throwing  out  large  volumes  of  smoke.  Some  particulars  respecting 
Etna  have  already  been  given  in  page  11;  and  some  farther  infor- 
mation may  be  introduced  here. 

Mount  Etna,  or  i&tna,  ha«  been  divided  by  travellers  into  thrc^e 
regions ;  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert.  The  whole  sloping 
ascent  is  stated  at  30  miles,  of  which  the  cultivated  region  occupies  a 
zone  of  15  miles  in  breadth,  all  around  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The 
surface  of  this  region  is  supposed  to  be  1500  or  2000  square  miles;  and 
to  contain  77  towns  and  villages,  with  100^000  inhabitants.  It  i&  very 
warm,  and  uncommonly  fertile.  Its  surface  is  diversified  all  around 
by  great  numbers  of  conical  hUls,  formed  by  eruptions  of  lava  through 
the  places  where  they  stand.  To  this  region  succeeds  the  woody, 
which  is  seven  or  eight  miles  broad,  and  has  a  surface  of  300  square 
miles.  This  {[egion  is  of  moderate  heat;  and  is  covered  >witb  vast 
numbers  of  fine  trees,  particularly  chesnuts,  oaks,  beeches,  and  haw- 
tliorns.  There  is  one  chesnut  trep  in  particular,  the  girt  of  which  is 
204  feet  at  the  ground:  there  are  also  several  others  of  the  same  spe- 
cies 70  or  80  feet  round ;  and  some  of  the  oaks  are  40  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  remaining  part  of  the  mountain  is  the  desert  region. 
This  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  is  in  general  nearly  flat, 
except  where  the  lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  rises  from  its  centrew 
The  cold  is  extreme,  and  its  effects  are  rendered  greater  by  piercing 
winds.     The  snow  found  here  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  Italy 
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VhiefTowfM.—^AVlJ£&^  Palsbmo,  Catania,  Mes- 
sina, and  Ban.* 

Population, — ^The  population  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  seren 
millions,  of  which  a  million  and  three  quarters  belong  to  Si- 
cily.f 


and  Malta,  for  cooliog  liquon,  and  other  purposes;  and  producet  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  bishop.  The  crater,  or  opening  in  the 
sommit  of  the  mountun,  re8enU>les  a  funnel  or  inverted  cone,  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  of  vast  depth.  This  is  continually 
smoking;  and  loud  noises,  like  the  firing  of  artillery,  are  heard  within. 
Before  eruptions,  the  noises  increase,  and  smoke  issues  forth  in  im* 
xnense  quantities.  This  smoke  is  highly  electrical,  and  flashes  of 
lightning  dart  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  It  is  often  carried 
by  the  wind  to  great  distances,  sometimes  50  or  100  miles,  and  is 
very  heavy.  It  is  also  hot,  and  full  of  pestilential  vapour,  vrhich 
frequently  kills  men  and  animals,  blasts  trees,  and  sets  fire  td  bouses. 
At  the  same  time,  showers  of  ashes  are  oflen  thrown  from  the  crater; 
earthquakes  are  produced ;  and  red  hot  stones,  frequently  of  vast  size, 
are  thrown  to  the  height,  it  is  said,  on  some  occasions,  of  6000  or  7000 
feet.  After  these  convulsions  have  continued  for  three  or  four  months, 
die  lava  begins  to  issue  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  or  from  some 
opening  that  it  has  burst  in  the  side.  The  mountain  then  becomes 
comparatively  quiet;  and  the  lava,  a  stream  of  melted  minerals,  rolls 
down  towards  the  plains,  overwhelming  and  destroying  every  thing 
in  its  course.  The  eruptions,  however,  are  extremely  varied  in  their 
phenomena  and  effetts;  sometimes  (Consisting  of  fluid  lava,  sometimes 
of  great  showers  of  sand  or  ashes,  and  sometimes  even  of  prodigious 
torrents  of  boiling  water.  Great  injury  is  often  done  by  the  over- 
whelming of  towns,  farm  houses,  and  cultivated  grounds.  In  1669, 
the  habitations  of  27,000  persons  were  destrojied,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  of  Catania  was  overwhelmed.  This  town  had  previously 
been  subjected  to  still  greater  calamity  in  1169,  when  15,000  indi- 
viduals lost  their  lives.  The  entire  number  of  eruptions  on  record  is 
above  thirty,  and  there  may  have  been  several  others. 

*  The  population  of  Naples  is  about  400,000,  of  Palermo  180,000, 
Catania  and  Messina  45,000  each,  and  Ban  80,000.  Naples  is  far  the 
largest  city  in  Italy;  and,  though  it  has  nothing  to  equal  some  of  tke 
splendid  architectural  ornaments  of  Rome,  it  is  better  built  as  a  who^ 
and  contains  better  private  houses.  The  bay  is  celebrated  for  ita 
great  beauty,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  country  around  it.  The 
cities  of  Naples  and  Sicily  often  suffer  dreadfully  from  earthquakes. 
In  1693,  Catania  was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  this  way,  and  18,000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up,  or  buried  in  its  ruins.  In  1 783 
also,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  visited  by  a  great  earthquake,  in  which 
40,000  persons  lost  their  liVes;  and  the  greater  part  of  Messina  was 
laid  in  ruins. 

\  There  is  reason  to  belieVe^  that  in  ancient  times  Sicily  contained 
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OuriotUie8*'-*Atnong  the  Numerous  ctiriositids  of  this  fcitk^dom, 
besides  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  may  be  mentioned  the  ruins  of  Hi^r- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman  roads, 
parts  of  which  remain  strong  and  good,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years. 


MINOR  ITALIAN  STATES. 

Parma,  Placektia,  and  Guastella,  form  a  dutchy,  which 
belongs,  since  1814,  to  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis^  em- 
peror of  Austria;  and  is  to  descend  to  her  son  by  Bonaparte, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  the  days  of  his  power.  This  state 
lies  south  of  the  Po,  arid  east  of  the  Sardinian  territories;  and 
has  a  population  of  about  400,000.  The  chief  towns  are  PARsrA 
and  Placentia  or  Piacenza,  the  fbrmer  of  which  has  a  population 
of  40,000,  and  the  latter  of  85,000. 

MoDENA  is  another  dutchy,  situated  south  of  the  Po,  between 
the  dutchy  of  Parma  and  the  State  of  the  Church.  It  has  also 
a  population  of  about  400,000.  The  chief  towns  are  Modbna, 
Reggio,  and  Mirandola,  the  population  of  none  of  which  much 
exceeds  20,000. 

The  Dutchy  of  Lucca  lies  north-west  of  Tuscany,  alon^  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  small  territory,  containing 
about  130,000  inhabitants.  The  capital  is  of  the  same  name, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  25^000.  Lucca  was  a  republic, 
till  it  wa&  conquered  by  France  in  the  late  war.  By  the  con«- 
gress  of  Vienna,  it  was  converted  into  a  dutchy,  and  giyen  to 
the  widow  of  the  Iftte  duke  of  Parma. 

St.  Marino  is  a  small  republic,  about  ten  miles  round*  It 
lies  near  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and.is  surrounded  by  the  dominions 
of  the  pope.  The  territory  consists  of  one  moui^taini  and  the 
entire  population  is  about  7000.  It  has  been  an  independent 
republic  tor  1300  years. 


five  milKons  of  inhsbitants;  and  It  was  then  a  place  of  extreme  im- 
portance* The  presem  reduced  amount  of  its  population,  and  its 
degraded  state  in  other  respects,  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  op- 
pTMsed  state  df  the  country,  which  renders  the  people  poor  and  laay. 
By  tMs  meMs,  so  wretchedly  is  the  island  cultivated,  that,  notwith- 
sumding  its  extreme  fertility,  tvhich  has  been  celebrated  since  the  ear- 
liest times,  and  which  caused  it  to  be  called  the  granary  of  ancient 
Rome,  it  does  not  produce  sufiicient  food  for  even  its  present  popula- 
tioO|  but  b  obliged  to  import  com. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Boundaries.'-'Turkey  in  Europe  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Austrian  and  Russian  territories;  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  by  Dalmatia,  the  Gulf  of  Venice, 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  east*  and  south- 
east, by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the 
Archipelago,  with  the  Struts  of  Constantinople  and 
the  Hellespontf 

DI VISIONS.      "   .  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Moldavia  j:  .,.,..,,.^..^.,..^  Jassy  or  Yassy,  Galatz 

Walachia  *^ «>.»>.  Bukarest,  Tergovist 

Croatia  (Turkish)^^...^  Bihatsk 

Bosnia   — ^ Bosna  Serai,  or  Serajevo,  Banja- 

luka 

Bulgaria  >^,....>.^ Sophia,  Silistria,  Widin,  Nicopoli 

Herzegovinia .««•  Mostar 

Albania  ■■>^,>^..>.^.«..,.a.^  Durazzo,  Avlona  or  Valona,  SuH 
Roumelia,  N.  £.  part  ^Constantinople,  Adrianople, 

.  Philippopoli  or  Filibe 


*  The  Prut  and  Danube  now  form  the  north-eastern  boundary  of 
Turkey,  Bessarabia  having  been  ceded  to  Russia  in  1812.  i, 

f  European  Turkey  is  situated  between  36*^  and  48^  of  north  lat- 
itude, and  between  16^  and  30*^  of  east  longitude.  Its  length,  from 
Cape  Matapan  in  the  Morea,  to  the  north  of  Moldavia,  is  about  800 
miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  is  above 
600.     Its  content  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  200,000  square  miles. 

I  Moldavia  and  Walachia  have  long  been.rather  nominally  than 
reslly  under  the  Turkish  government,  the  Grand  Seignior  merely  ap- 
pointing the  chief  ruler  of  each,  who  is  called  a  Hospadar,  and  who 
is  always  a  Greek  of  the  noble  families  that  pretend  to  trace  their 
descent  to  the  Greek  emperors.  This  situation  is  uniformly  obtained 
by  bribery,  and  is  held  for  only  a  short  time.  The  people  are  gov- 
erned by  ancient  feudal  laws,  which  are  very  corruptly  administered 
by  their  magistrates.  The  population  of  Walachia  is  about  a  millioo, 
aad  that  of  Moldavia  about  half  that  number. 

H 
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DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS* 

Roumelia,  S.  part  ^  Salonica,  Larissa,  Janna  or  Janina  or 

Joanntna,  Atini  or  Athens,  Liyadia,^ 
Lepanto 

Morea*  ,,y^>^^,;M^>,^,  Tripoli tza,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Co- 
rinth, Arcama,  Navarino,  Modon^ 
Mistra,  Fatras 

/^Zandi.-?— The  principal  islands  on  th^  west  of 
Turkey  are  Corfu,  Santa  Maura  or  Lefcathia,  Thea- 
ki,  Cetalonia,  and  Zante.  On  the  soyth-eastem  side, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  islands,  most  of  which  are 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  chief  of  these  are  Candia, 
Cyprus,  Negropont,  Rhodes,  Metelin,  Scio,  Samos, 
Scarpanto,  Cengo,  Milo,  San^orini,  Naxia,  Faros, 
Antiparos,  Patmos^  Andro,  Skyro,  Stalimene  or  Letd* 
nos,  and  Samothraki.*}- 

'^  "Hie  noriheru  boundary  of  Greece  properly  so  called,  nearly  co- 
incides with  a  parallel  of  latitude  passing  through  Salonica.  Since 
fhe  late  revolution,  Greece  has  been  divided  by  the  Greek  government 
i^to  seven  parts:  East  Hellas,  West  Hellas,  Macedonia,  £pirus, 
Tliessaly,  the  Morea,  and  Candia,  with  the  other  islands.  The  popu- 
lation of  Macedonia  is  supposed  to  be  700,000;  of  the  Morea,  450^000 ; 
of  Epifus,  400,000;  of  Thessaly,  300,000;  and  of  East  and  West 
HeUas,  150,000. 

f  Of  the  above-mentioned  islands,  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Theakii 
Cefalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  with  Paxu,  and  Antipaxu  near  Corfu, 
constitute  the  new  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     These  formerly 
belonged  to  Venice,  but  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Russians  in 
1800.     They  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  British;  and,  in  1815,  they 
were  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain;  and  have  since  enjoyed  a  degree  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness,  before  unknown.     A  lord  high  commissioner  is  appointed 
by  the  British  government  to  redde  there,  with  certain  powers;   and 
the  king  of  England  has  the  right  of  occupying  the  fortresses.     The 
population  of  this  state  is  about  200,000;  of  wliich  Corfu  and  Cefii- 
Ionia  contain  about  60,000  each,  and  Zante  about  40,000.    They  pro- 
duce  oHve  oil,  wine,  figs,  and  other  fruits.     Th^aki  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Ithaca,  which  belonged  to  Ulysses.     The 
town  of  i^ante  contains  16,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of  Corfu  13,000. 
Corfti  is  at  present  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  literature;  and  has  a  uni- 
versity, which  was  opened  iti  1824,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  Greece  at  large. 

With  respect  to  the  other  islands  above  enumerated^  it  would  be 
improper,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  give  any  thing  except  a  fdvr 
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Gu^. — ^The  prmctpal  guif»  are  dioae  of  Lodrmo, 
Arts,  L^MuitQy  Coron,  Colokythia^   Napoli,  Egina 


datacbed  p«rtieii]«n  mpecting  tome  of  the  mor«  important  and  more 

ioterestiog. 

Camoka*  ancienUy  Crele,  is  180  miLes  loog  and  40  broad.     Its  po» 
polation  is  thought  to  have  been  from  one  to  two  milliona  in  ancient 
rimes;  but  it  is  now  rcducedt  under  the  tjrranny  of  the  TUrkt,  to 
abottt  350,000;     It  is  a  delightftil  islapds  having  a  serene,  htalthjr 
dimatei  akd  producing,  in  great  abundance,  all  the  Decessaries,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  Ufe«     The  subterranean  labyrinth,  famous 
uQce  Uie  earliest  timesy  still  remains;  and  contains  such  a  vast  nuni« 
faer  of  maxes,  tiiat  the  person  who  visits  it,  is  obliged  to  unwind  a  line 
(tf  400  fatly<»*»««i  fixed  at  the  entrance,  to  enable  turn  to  find  his  way 
oat^  after  baving  examined  its  various  parts.     In  ancient  times,  the 
island  waa  rich  and  happy;  but  has  since  been  successively  subjected 
to  the  Romans,  Saracens,  Venetiali8»  and  Turks;  and  from  all  of 
tbem,  except  the  Venetians,  it  h«s  suffered  great  desolation  and  op» 
pressioD.      The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Turks»  however^  on  the  pre* 
sent  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond  that  of  all  the  others;   and  is  such  as 
effectually  to  break  the  spirit  and  energies  of  the  people^  and  to  re« 
duce  thena  to  the  condition,  and  character  of  slaves*     The  chief  town, 
whidi  is  also  called  Candia,  was  large  and  flourishing  before  the  is- 
tead  came  under  the  Ottoman  power;  but  now  cohtains  only  about 
14,00O  inhabitants.     This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  sie^e  by  the  Turks, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  'memorable  recorded  in  history.    It  con- 
tinued during  the  long  period  of  twenty<-four  y^ars,  and  terminated 
in  1669  by  the  <flipture  of  the  city,  after  the  Venetians  had  lost  80,000 
men  io  its  defence^  and  the  Turks  180,000  before  its  walls. 

Cyprus,  and  some  other  islands  mentioned  above,  belong  rather  to 
Asia,  from  their  nearness  to  its  shore.  They  may  properly  be  taken 
with  the  others,  however,  as  forming  a  part  ii  the  same  group. 

Cyfbub  is  naturally  a  fine  island,  about  160  miles  long  and  70 
broad.      The  southern  side  is  very  hot,  while  the  ndrthern  is  mild. 
This  difference  is  produced  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  island.    In  modern  times,  Cyprus  has  been 
successively  possessed  by  the  Saracens,  Venetians^  and  Turks.     The 
last  of  these  powers  conquered  it  in  1570;  andj  by  their  tyranny,  they 
have  reduced  oUe  of  the  finest  islands  of  antiquity  to  a  melancholy 
state  of  wretchedness.     Dr.   Clarke  forcibly  characterises  it  thusi 
**  Agriculture  neglected— -inhabitants  oppressed— population  destroyed 
.—pestiferous  air— contagion — ^poverty— indolence-^desolation."  The 
situation*  of  governor  is  annually  given  to  the  highest  bidder ;   and 
the  person  appointed,  remunerates  himself  by  exactions  from  the  mis- 
erable inhabiunts.     From  these  causes,  the  population  is  thought  to 
be  only  about  60,000.     The  inhabitanta  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
face  and  figure;  particularly  the  females.    The  chief  town  is  Nicosia.—^ 
NegboyOMT,  anciently  Eubosa,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Archipelago^ 
and  has  been  joined  by  a  bridge  to  the  mainUnd.— Rhodes  was  aa- 
oently  a  fine  island,  of  much  value  and  consequence;  but  has  dwi»> 
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(sometimes  called  En^a),  Salonica,  Cassandna,  Moifiit 
Santo  or  Mount  Athos,  Contessa,  Saros,  atid  Burga& 

died  into  insignificance  under  the  chilling  influence  of  Turkish 
oppression,  and  has  now  only  about  30,000  inhabitants.     The  Colos- 
sus of  Rhodes  has  been  much  celebrated.     This  was  a  braieo  statue 
of  Apollo,  nearly  ISO  feet  high.     It  was  erected  abo|it  SOO  years  be- 
fore Christ;  and  its  feet  are  said  to  hare  stood  on  the  moles,  that 
formed  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  the  chief  town,  so  that 
ships  sailed  between  its  legs.     A  winding  stair  ran  inside  of  it  to 
its  summit,  whence  there  was  an  eitensiire  prospect.     After  standing - 
between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years,  it  was  OTerturiied  by  an  earth- 
quake; and,  about  nine  hundred  years  after,  the  metal  of  which  it 
was  composed,  was  sold  by  the  Saracens  to  a  Jewish  merchant.    Some 
parts  of  this  account,  howerer,  are  considered  inaccurate,  particularly 
what  regards  its  origrinal  position,  as,  if  so  placed,  it  must  have  fallen 
into  the  sea  when  overturned;  and  it  is  rather  thought  to  have  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.— -Metelin,  anciently  Lesbos,  has  a 
population  of  about  40,000,  composed  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  in  nearly 
equal  numbers.     The  law  of  succession  to  property  in  this  island,  in 
families  where  there  are  dauehters,  is  very  remarkable.    Formerly,  all 
the  property  of  the  family  fell  to  the  eldest  daughter,  on  her  marriage ; 
while  the  other  children,  and  even  the  parents,  were  left  in  indigence. 
Lately,  however,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  island,  have  got  the  law  so  modified,  that  the  eldest  daughter  gets 
a  third  of  the  property,  the  second  a  third  of  the  remainder,  the  next 
a  like  part  of  what  then  remains,  and  so  on  whatever  may  be  their 
number.— Pabos,  one  of  the  ancient  Cyclades,  is  celebrated  for  ^e 
beauty  and  fineness  of  its  marble,  which  has  been  so  much  used  for 
statues.— -Within  a  mile  of  Faros  is  Antipa&os,  a  small  island,  16 
miles  round,  celebrated  for  il;^  beautiful  grotto  or  cavern.     The  part 
of  this  that  has  been  explored,  is  nearly  1000  feet  long,  above  SOO 
feet  broad,  and  at  its  lowest  part  more  than  250  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     This  grotto,  though  its  wonders  have  perhaps  been  ex- 
aggerated by  early  travellers,  is  remarkably  beautiful.     Colunms 
composed  of  calcareous  matter,  formed  into  numberless  irainute  spark* 
ling  crystals,  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  roof;   and  stalactites,  or 
pieces  of  the  same  matter,  like  large  icicle^  hang  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  imm^se  numbers.     Both  these  and  the  colunms  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  formed  by  water,  which  has  calcareous  matter  dissolved 
in  it,  oozing  down  from  above;  and  the  water  being  evaporated,  in- 
crustations of  the  matter  are  gradually  formed.     Where  the*  water 
descends  more  copiously,  the  stalactites  are  supposed  to  fall  down  by 
their  own  weight,  and  thus  gradually  to  give  origin  to  the  columns. 
Sometimes  also  the  columns  seem  to  have  their  origin  from  the  drops 
falling  on  the  floor,  and  there  forming  gradual  depositions  of  the  lime. 
The  columns,  in  this  progressive  state  of  formation,  have  often  the 
appearance  of  trees;  and  thus,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  if  they  were  pet- 
rifiu:tions  of  organized  vegetable  matter.     The  floor  and  sides  oi  the 
•avem  are  also  said  to  present  beautiful  masses  of  marble  of  various 
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iSImpor^.— The  chief  ports  are  Durazzo,  Avlona^ 
Prevesa,  Messolunghi,  Lepanto^  Patras^  Navarino, 
Napoli  di  Romania,*  Hydra  (on  an  isUnd),  Tricheri, 
Salooica  (anciently  Th^aalonica),  Gallipoli,  Constan- 
tmopte,  and  Varna. 

Peninsulas^  4*^.— European  Turkey  contains  several 
peninsulas.  The  principal  is  the  Morea,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.-f 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  Carpathian  mountains 
form  part  of  the  boundary.  Anotner  chain  extends 
from  Dalmatia  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  gives 
off  a  branch  called  Hsemus,  which  terminates  at  the 
Black  Sea.     Other  branches  extend  from  it,  on  the 


colours,  and  of  such  appearance  as  to  seem  like  trees  and  rivuleta 
converted  into  stone.— The  istland  of  SciO  has  a  deliglitful  climate, 
tnd  possesses  great  facilities  for  commerce.    Its  inhabitants,  who  were 
in  general  Greeks,  had  in  late  times  improved  these  advantages,  and 
become  so  wealthy  as  to  be  able  to  buy  off  the  active  interference  of 
the  Turks,  and  virtually  to  govern  the  island  themselves.     A  college 
was  also  established,  which  contained  six  or  seven  hundred  students, 
and  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning  among  the  Greeks.     All  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  island,  however,  are  now  no  more.     In 
1822.  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  insurrectian,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Turks  on  the  slightest  pretexts^  and  deeds  of  cruelty 
were  perpetrated  that  can  scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
Of  130,000  inhabitants,  about  25,000  were  butchered  in  the  island; 
and  30,000  women  and  boys  were  carried  off,  and  sold  as  slaves.    Of 
those  who  escaped  immediate  death  by  the  sword,  some  were  made 
prisoners,  and  executed;  some  escaped  to  other  islands,  destitute  of 
etery  means  of  support;  others  wandered  about  the  country,  till  most 
of  them  died  of  wounds,  famine,  exhaustion,  or  broken  hearts;   an4 
only  a  few  hundred  miserable  fugitives  remained  alive  in  the  island, 
out  of  all  its  former  happy  population.     Lately,  however,  a  pasha 
has  been  appointed,  whose  kindness  and  humanity  had  long  rendered 
him  a  favourite  widi  the  Greexs  in  Asia  Minor;  and  the  population 
had  iyreased  so  rapidly,  by  an  influx  from  different  quarters,  as  to 
amount,  in  1825,  to  15,000. 

*  NapoU  di  Romania  and  Hydra  are  oit  present  the  principal  towns 
beloBging  to  the  Greeks.  The  island  of  l^etsia,  near  Hydra,  afeo 
belongs  to  them,  and  is  of  some  consequence. 

f  Thifl  isthmus  is  rocky,  and  is  about  six  mites  in  breadth.  The 
Morea  is  said  to  be  so  eaUed  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry  leaf, 
which  is  the  aigoifieation  of  its  name;  and  its  soolhem  point.  Cape 
Matapan,  i«  so  called  fltom  a  Greek  word  sigoiiytiig  the  finkaad, 
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southehi  side;  and  there  are  many  mountains  in  the 
Morea,  and  the  rest  of  Greece.* ' 

Rivera, — The  Danube  flows  upwards  of  400  mites 
through  this  country;  passing  Belgrade,  Widin,  Orea- 
va,  Ku-sova  or  Hirsova,  Izmail,  and  other  towns;  and 
falling,  by  several  mouths,  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Danube  receives  also  the  Aluta,  Sereth,  Prut,  &c.  on 
the  northern  side;  and  the  Save,  Morava,  and  others^ 
on  the  southern. 

Towns.^ — The  principal  towns  are  Constantino- 
ple, Adrianople,  Sophia,  Bukarest,  Silistria,  Bosna 
Serai,  Salonica,  Hydra,  Jassjy  Belgrade,  and  Larissa.-f- 


*  The  habitable  districts  of  Greece  consist  principally  of  large  di^i- 
tinct  yalleys,  almost  sarrounded  by  mountains;  and  hence  Dr.  Clarke 
has  compared  them  to  saucers  with  broken  lips,  placed  on  a  table. 
Turkey  is  of  rather  a  mountainous  character,  abounding  however  in 
delightful  plains  and  valleys.  To  the  north-west  of  Constantinople^ 
in  particular,  there  is  a  plain  country  of  great  extent;  and  about  the 
Black  Sea,  there  are  many  level  districts. 

f  Constantinople  is  supposed  to  have  400,000  inhabitants;  Adrian- 
opie  above  100,000;  Sophia,  70,000;  Bukarest,  Silistria,  Bosna  Serai, 
and  Salonica,  each  60,000;  Hydra,  40,000;  Jassy,  30,000;  and  Bet- 
grade  and  Larissa,  about  25,000  each.  Constantinople,  called  Stam- 
boul  by  the  Turks,  was  built  by  the  Roman  emperor.  Constant! ne  the 
Great,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium.  Its  situation,  both  for 
beauty  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  is  perhaps  not  surpassed. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  city  is  remarkably  fine.  It  is  built 
OB  seven  hills,  which  rise  one  above  another  in  beautiful  succession ; 
while  their  summits  are  crowned  with  innumerable  mosques  and  baths, 
intermixed  with  lofty  cypresses;  and  their  declivities  are  covered  with 
terraced  streets.  The  houses  also  are  painted  of  different  colours;  and 
the  general  magnificence  of  the  effect  is  increased  by  the  numerous 
gilded  domes,  and  the  beautiful  slender  minarets,  crowned  with  shin- 
ing crescents,  that  every  where  meet  the  view.  On  entering  the  city, 
however,  the  traveller's  expectations  are  altogether  disappointed;  the 
streets  being  in  general  narrow,  badly  paved,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
Scavengers  are  unknown;  and  their  office  b  performed  by  do^,  vul- 
tures, and  rain.  No  dwelling-house  is  allowed  to  be  more  than 
twenty-six  feet  high;  and  hence  the  streets  have  a  mean  appearance. 
The  houses  are  genendlv  of  wood ;  and,  on  this  account,  conflagratao|i8 
are  very  frequent;  and,  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  very  de- 
atructive.  So  much  afraid  are  the  people  of  sucfi  occurrences,  that, 
on  retiring  to  sleep,  they  put  their  most  valuable  effects  into  a  casket, 
which  is  placed  on  a  table,  that  in  case  of  alarm  it  may  be  hastily 
carried  off;  and,  for  the  tame  reason,  the  females  sleep  with 
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(Ornate,  4^. — The  climate  is  in  general  excellent,  and  the  soil 
naturally  very  fertile,  except  in  the  mountainoas  districts.  It 
is  badly  cultiyated  however,  and  the  broduce  is  vastly  less  than 
it  might  be  under  a  proper  system  ofagriculture. 

Prvduce. — Rice,  wheat,  grapes,  Bm,  olives,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits,  are  the  chief  productions  of  the  country;  and  there  are 
rich  pastures,  particularly  in  the  north. 

PopuhUoTif  Armj/,  S^c. — The  population  is  supposed  to  be 
about  eight  millions;  but  there  is  no  certainty  with  respect  to  its 
amount.  The  army  that  can  be  brought  into  the  field,  in  the 
time  of  war,  amounts,  both  for  this  country  and  for  Asiatic 
Turkey,  to  150,000  or  200,000  ill-disciplineci  men.  The  navy 
consists  of  20  of  30  ships  of  the  line.* 

Government, — The  sultan,  or  Grand  Seignior,  as  he  is  often 
styled,  is  an  absolute  prince;  the  only  restraint  on  his  will  being 
the  laws  of  the  Koran,  and  the  fear  of  exciting  reb^lion.f 


most  valuable  ornaments  on  theur  persons.  The  burying-grounds  of 
Constantinople  are  as  large  as  the  city  itself,  two  persons  never  being 
iatcrred  in  the  same  grave.  The  wealthy  Turks,  however,  wish  rather 
to  be  buried  on  the  Asiatic  side;  as  they  think  tliat  Constantinople 
will  one  day  be  taken  by  the  Chrbtians,  and  they  dread  the  indignity 
of  having  their  dust  trampled  on  by  infidels. 

*  In  1362,  the  sultan  AmuraUi  established  the  famous  military 
bands  of  infantry^  called  janizaries,  composed  at  first  of  Christian 
slavesftjeducated  in  Mohammedanism  from  their  infancy.  These  h^ve 
been  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  army,  in  foreign  warfare;  and 
tbe|r  have  often  mutinied,  and  have  sometimes  even  deposed  the  em- 
peror. In  1 826,  the  body  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  a  revolt ;  but 
it  may  perhaps  ^e  re-established.  In  former  times,  the  Turki&h  army 
^v  exceeded  the  amount  stated  above.  In  1774^  however,  it  required 
considerable  efforts  to  bring  140,000  into  the  field;  end,  since  that 
time,  the  power  of  the  empire  has  suffered  a  still  farther  decline. 
The  janisaries  amounted  to  about  40^000;  and  they  were  quartered  in 
Con^antinople^  and  had  peculiar  privileges.  Besides  these,  there 
were  others  over  the  empire,  who  got  themselves  enrolled  as  janizaries, 
tbat  they  might  enjoy  die  like  privileges;  so  that  die  entire  nominal 
UDount  might  be  about  100,000. 

t  The  power  of  the  emperor  is  considerably  limited  by  the  Koran, 
and  by  the  recognised  commentaries  on  it  by  some  learned  Moham- 
medans. Sdll,  however,  he  frequently  exercises  the  most  arbitrary 
and  despotic  power  in  depriving  of  life  or  office,  and  in  seizing  prop- 
erty, unless  it  belong  to  Uie  Mohammedan  church.  Such  acts  have 
often  excited  rebellions,  and  terminated  in  the  death  or  dethronement 
of  the  sultan ;  and  hence  the  fear  of  the  revolt  of  powerful  chiefs, 
fonos  a  strong  check  on  the  conduct  of  the  reigning  prince.  The 
diief  persons  under  the  emperor  are  the  grand  vizier,  or  prime  min- 
ister; viziers,  or  pas^s,  of  tliree  tails  (that  is,  having  three  himes* 
tails  for  standard);  beglerbegs,  or  viceroys  of  several  provinces, 
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Manufaciurei  and  Cammerce.^^Th&  manufactures  of  Turkey 
are  chiefly  those  of  carpets,  silks,  and  Turkey  leather.  The 
commerce  of  the  country  consists  principally  in  these  articles, 
and  in  its  produce  in  the  natural  state,  particularly  drugs  and 
fruit.* 

lAterature^^The  chief  object  of  education  among  the  Turks 
is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, as  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  the  comments  on  it  by  their 
more  distinguished  writers.  The  youth  are  also  taught  to  speak 
their  native  language  with  purity  and  ease;  and  the  country  has 
produced  several  poets.  Among  the  Greeks,  education  is  as 
much  attended  to  as  can  be  expected  in  their  presaiit  degraded 
condition;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  little  learning  remains 
among  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  monasteries. 

iZe/igion.— The  established  religion' is  Mohammedanism;  but 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  Christians  of  the  Greek 
church.f 


with  inferior  pashas,  or  governors  of  towns  or  districts,  under  them; 
the  reis-effendi,  or  secretary  of  state;  and  the  agas,  or  commanders  of 
the  forces.  The  grand  vizier,  being  next  in  power  to  the  emperor,  is 
often  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  people,  when  they  become  discontented, 
even  though  the  fault  may  not  have  been  his.  The  divan,  or  council 
of  state^  meets  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  in  the  palace;  and  is  at- 
tended by  the  chief  officers  abovfr-mentioned,  and  by  several  others. 
The  sultan  is  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  to  hear  what  passes;  -  but 
takes  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
Turkish  governors  are  all  absolute  in  their  respective  situations;  and, 
in  almost  all  instances,  exercise  great  oppression  over  these  that  are 
subject  to  their  authority,  endeavouring  to  enrich  themselves  by  the 
severest  exactions,  as  they  know  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  situations. 

*  The  British  commerce  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  principally  by 
the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  instituted  by  Elizabeth  in  1581. 
This  company  is  now  open  to  any  British  subject,  on  paying  £  20. 
The  principal  articles  exported  are  cloth  of  every  kind,  cplours,  lead, 
pewter,  and  pepper. 

f  The  Mohammedan  or  Mahometan  religion  derives  its  name' from 
its  founder  Mohammed,  Muhammed,  or  Mahomet,  the  celebr^ed 
Arabian  impostor.  The  articles  of  belief  in  this  religion  ar6  con- 
tained in  the  Koran,  a  book  left  by  Mohammed ;  and  the  chief  of 
them  are,  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  is  his  pro- 
phet; that  men  ought  to  observe  bodily  purifications,  and  pray  to  God 
6ve  times  each  day  with  their  faces  turned  towards  Mecca;  that  they 
ought  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  fast  during  the  month  Ramadan; 
and  that  &ey  should,  if  possible,  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  The  Mohammedans  also  believe  in  predestination,  and  an& 
allowed  to  have  any  namber  of  wives  not  exceiedlDg  four,  besides  con. 
cttbines.  The  descendants-  of  Mohammed  himself  are  permitted  to  have 
anry  number  of  vrives  and  concubines  they  may  choose;  and  the  Gnmd 
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^araclcr. — ^The  Turks,  in  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  their 
religioD,  are  charitable,  lliey  are  indolent  in  their  nabits;  and 
they  detest  persons  of  other  religions,  whom  they  often  treat  in 
the  most  perfidious  and  cruel  manner.  In  other  respects,  their 
mond  conduct  is  in  most  instances  good.  The  Greeks,  though 
OBturally  a  fine  people,  display,  in  many  Instances,  that  mean- 
ness and  duplicity  which  are  so  liable  to  be  produced  by  such 
slavery  as  they  have  long  endured. 

Maimers,  4^. — The  Turks  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the 
bagnios  or  public  baths;  the  men  meeting  there,  in  great  num- 

Sagnior  has  generally  from  one  to  two  thousand.  Friday  is  set 
apart  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  Sunday  is  among  the  Christians. 
Daring  the  fast  of  Ramadan  or  Ramezan,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
Cm  from  sunrise  till  sunset;  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  wash  their 
months,  or  even  their  faces,  lest  they  should  thus  have  any  refreshment* 
During  the  night,  the  restrictions  are  removed;  when  those  who  are 
religious  eat  sparingly,  but  persons  of  dissolute  character  make  ample 
amends  for  the  privations  of  the  day.  From  the  nature  of  their  od- 
endar,  which  is  regulated  by  the  motions  of  the  moon,  the  month 
Bamadan,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  happens  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year;  and  when  it  occurs  in  summer,  the  people  suffer  greatly  from 
thirst.  This  fast  is  immediately  followed  by  the  festival  of  Bairim, 
which  continues  three  days,  and  is  a  scene  of  universal  revelry  and 
joy.  The  use  of  wine  is  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  Numbers  of  per- 
sons, however,  indulge  freiely  in  the  use  of  it,  and  of  strong  lic[uorS|  in 
prirate;  and  many  produce  intoxication  by  Uie  use  of  opium. 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  church  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic;  and  is  so  called  from  fc»eing  that  which  was  estab- 
liihed  in  the  Greek  or  eastern  empire,  after  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  It  has,  however,  far  more  fasts;  their  number  amounting 
to  more  than  half  the  year.  These  consist  of  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  of  the  usual  period  of  lent  before  £aster,  and  of  many  sainta' 
<^ys.  In  this  church,  the  use  of  images  is  strictly  prohibited;  but 
pictures  are  permitted,  and  receive  marks  of  adoration. 

Ilie  chief  dignitary  of  the  Mohammedan  church  in  Turkey»  is 
^Ued  the  mufti ;  and  he  has  a  considerable  connexion  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  empire.  Next  to  him  are  the  moulahs,  or  expounders  of 
tfae  Koran;  and  tbe  officiating  clergy  are  called  imaums.  There  are 
*lao  four  orders  of  monks,  who  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  der- 
ri>es.  In  the  Gf  eek  church,  the  form  of  government  is  the  same  as 
in  the  church  of  Rome;  with  which,  however,  it  is  totally  unconnected. 
"Hie  chief  dignitary  is  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  and  under  him 
there  are  metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy. 
'n>e  patriarch  is  elected  by  the  neighbouring  metropolitans  and  arch- 
bishops; and  the  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  Grand  Seignior,  to 
whom  the  patriarch  pays,  as  tribute,  above  half  his  income.  In  the 
Greek  church,  the  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  before  ordination,  but 
the  female  must  not  luive  been  married  before;  and  no  clergyman 
^  pennitted  to  marry  a  second  time. 
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bers,  at  one  time,  and  the  women,  in  their  finest  dresses,  at 
another.  The  men  shave  their  heads,  but  wear  long  beards; 
and  their  clothes  are  long  loose  garments,  fastened  with  a  ^- 
dle.  Their  head-dress  is  a  white  turban,  which  they  constantly 
wear  except  when  in  bed.  The  Greeks  wear  turbans  of  a  dark 
colour,  the  use  of  white  ones  being  permitted  only  to  Moham- 
medans. The  Turkish  women  are  much  confined^  being  seldom 
allowed  to  leave  the  harem,  or  part  of  the  house  appropriated 
to  themselves.  When  they  do  go  out,  they  are  so  veiled  and 
muffled,  both  as  to  face  and  figure,  that  they  cannot  be  known 
even  by  members  of  their  own  family.  The  Greek  females  are 
exempted^  in  a  great  degree,  from  such  restraints.  The  Turks 
sit,  eat,  and  sleep  on  the  floor  on  cushions  or  sofas,  mattresses, 
and  carpets. 

Language.^^The  Turkish  language  is  of  Asiatic  origin ;  but 
the  Greeks  speak  the  Romaic  or  modern  Greek,  which  bean  a 
near  resemblance  to  the  classical  Greek  of  ancient  times. 

Historical  Sketch,^^Greece  was  the  most  celebrated  nation  of 
ancient  times^  for  earlv  civilization,  and  great  progress  in  know- 
ledge.    Its  suecessfiil  resistance  against  the  whole  power  of 
Persia,  in  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  nearly  500  years 
before  Christ,  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  noble  struggle  for 
national  independence  ever  displayed.   Philip,  king  of  Mflcedon, 
and  his  son,  Alexander  the  Great,  reduced  all  Greece  mider 
their  power,  between  300  and  400  years  before  Christ;  and 
Alexander  totally  overturned  the  Persian  empire,  that  had  for- 
merly threatened  the, very  existence  of  Greece.    The  Grecian 
states  were  afterwards  invaded  by  the  Romans,  and  were  finally 
reduced  under  their  power,  about  150  years  before  Christ.    The 
division  of  the  Roman  territories,  after  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  gave  origin  to  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire,  which, 
under  a  succession  of  monarchs,  who  were  generally  weak,  and  of- 
ten vicious,  continued  to  drag  out,  for  more  than  1000.  years,  a 
separate  political  existence,  often  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  aiid  always 
of  misgovernment.     Many  of  its  provinces  were  conquered  by 
the  Saracens,  in  successive  wars,  from  the  time  of  Mohamined, 
for  a  long  period;  and  its  power  was  gradually  diminishing.    In 
the  year  1038,  the  empire  was  first  attacked  by  the  Turks,  a 
tribe  originally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  in 
Asia,  who  had  been  graduallv  emerging  from  their  primitive 
obscurity  during  the  mutual  dissensions  of  the  Saracens,  and 
had  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion.     About  1230,  the 
Turks  assumed  the  name  of  Othmans  or  Ottomans,  from  0th* 
man,  their  leader  and  sovereign,  under  whom  they  had  great 
success.     In  1352,  they  first  crossed  the  Hellespont,  to  attack 
the  European  territories  of  the  empire;  and  in  1360,  Amurath 
made  Adrianople  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  instead  of  Bursa 
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in  Asia,  which  had  hdd  that  place  from  the  time  of  Othman. 
Amundi  was  succeeded  by  dis  son  Bajazet.  The  latter,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  made  him« 
self  master  of  most  of  the  present  Turkish  dominions  in  Europe; 
and,  in  1394,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  which,  after  Tarious 
attempts,  he  was  prevented  from  taking,  only  by  being  obliged  to 
go  mto  Asia,  to  defend  his  dominions  there,  against  an  invasion 
by  the  celebrated  Tartar  conqueror,  Timour  or  Tamerlane.  In 
a  tremendous  battle  which  ensued  in  1402,  on  the  plains  of 
Angora  in  Natolia,  and  in  which  340,000  of  the  combatants  are 
said  to  have  fallen,  the  Turks  were  totally  defeated,  and  lost 
their  sovere^,  who  was  made  prisoner,  and  died  a  few  months 
after*  The  Turks  soon  recovered  from  the  check  thus  sus- 
tained; and  in  1453,  under  Mohammed  II.  they  took  Constan- 
tinople by  atorm,  after  a  long  siege.  The  emperor  Constantino 
XV.  peruhed  in  the  final  assault;  and  with  hiro  terminated  the 
eastern  empire,  the  last  remnant  of  the  ancient  Roman  power. 
Mohammed  immediately  made  Constantinople  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  reduced  the  Greeks  to  a  state  of  slavery,  fie 
and  hb  successors  lone  carried  on  wars  against  the  Christian 
powers,  and  oftien  with  great  success.  So  alarming,  indeed, 
was  their  progress,  that  Vienna  was  twice  besieged;  first  in 
1528,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.;  and  again  in  1683,  when  it  was  delivered  by  John 
Sobieski,  lung  of  Poland.  From  that  period,  the  Ottoman 
power  began  to  decline;  and  in  subsequent  wars,  particularly 
with  the  Bussian's,  they  have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  thev 
former  conquests.  The  modem  Greeks  have  long  suffered 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Turks,  and  long  wished  for  deliver- 
ance. After  some  previous  attempts,  which  all  miscarried,  and 
the  failure  of  whicli  tended  to  rivet  their  chains  more  closely, 
an  insurrection  of  the  most  formidable  kind  commenced  in  1821. 
The  war  thus  produced  has  been  carried  on  with  various  suc- 
cess till  the  present  time,  and  has  presented  many  dreadful 
icenes  of  blood  and  cruelty.  What  its  issue  may. be,  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  rt*  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  that  it  may 


*  According  to  some  accounts,  Bajazet  was  treated  kindly  by 
Tunerlane,  and  died  a  natural  death;  but,  according  to  others,  he 
was  shut  op  in  an  iron  cage*  against  the  bars  of  which  he  beat  out  his 
hndns,  through  grief  and  despair,  lliere  ia  veasoa  to  believe,  how- 
erer,  dut  his  dei^  was  accelerated,  ih  one  way  or  other,  to  remove  the 
apprdienuons  of  his  conqueror* 

f  The  Greeks  were  at  first  completely  successlnl  against  the  Turks, 
both  by  land  and  sea;  and  had  liberated  the  Morea,  and  much  of  the 
ootmtry  norA  of  it.  In  1835,  however,  the  Turks  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Egyptians;  and  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  this,  as 
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terxninate  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from  the  cruel  thr^- 
dom  in  which  they  have  so  long  been  held,  and  in  the  addition 
of  another  civilized  state  to  Europe,  in  one  of  its  finest  and 
most  interesting  countries* 


feUSSIA** 


JScmn^m^.-^The  European  dominions  of  Russia 
are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean;  oti 
the  east,  by  Asia;  on  the  souUi,  by  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Turkish  and  Austrian  territo- 
lies;  and  on  the  west,  by  Prussia,  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  the  Swedish  dominions  in  L.ap- 
land.-f" 

Z>iz;i^'o7i^.-— European  Russia  is  divided  into  the  six 
provinces  of  East  Sea,  Great  Rusda,  Little  Russia, 
South  or  New  Russia,  West  Russia,  and  Poland,  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Kazan.  These,  with  their  subdivisions 
and  principal  towns,  are  as  follows : 


well  as  of  disseniions  among  themselves,  have  lost  much  of  what  tfaey 
bad  previously  gained.  The  other  European  powers,  chiefly  perhaps 
from  their  mutual  jealousies,  have  thus  far  abstained  from  giving 
Greece  anv  active  assistance.  Should  diey  change  their  determina- 
tions in  this  respect,  the  Greeks  would  be  immediately  free  from  their 
present  slavery;  as  the  power  of  IHirkey  is  unable  to  withstand  that 
of  even  one  of  the  secondary  Christian  states. 

*  The  latitude  of  the  most  southern  point  of  European.  Ruaaia,  is 
rather  less  than  45°  north,  and  that  of  its  most  northern  point  about 
70°.  Its  extreme  longitudes  are  18°  and  60°  east  The  entire 
Russian  empire  is  far  the  greatest  in  extent  that  has  ever  existed  in 
the  world ;  being  equal  in  surface  to  four  times  the  Roman  empire, 
and  one  half  grenter  than  the  present  empKie  of  China.  Its  content 
has  been  computed  at  seven  millioos  and  a  half  of  square  miles;  of 
which,  about  one  fourth  is  in  Europe,  and  the  rest  in  Asia.  Its  power 
and  population,  however,  though  y^ry  great,  are  by  no  means  pro- 
portional to  its  extent. 

f  The  rivers  Torn^  an4  Tana  form  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
western boundary,  since  the  late  cession  of  Finland  and  part  of  Lap. 
land  by  Sweden. 
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I.  EAST  siSA  PROVINCE,  FIVE  OOVERNMENT& 

GOVERNMENTS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Petersburg   ...  ■ ,., Pbtsrsburo,  Cronstadt 

Finland Abo,  Uleaborg 

JLwT  UUla        •WM.WWaipnMIMMMIMMMwaMHIMMMIMM.    XUk8 

Coorland  ■«> w».i. ....w  Mittau 

II.  6BEAT  RUSSIA/ NINETEEN  GOVERNMENTS. 

Smolensko  , ,,,^  Smolensko 

Pskov  or  PleskoY  »...........«...,^  Pleskov 

Novgorod    .■i..»>..i..i.,,.M Novgorod 

'viUUClZ      «  irwwii»»«i»Oiii.»«iw»i»<»i>ii».»<«<>i— wii<lwi<i»»i«    V^XOUCbZ 

Archangel   ■  .■.,> Archangel 

IVUBuOUl  a    •<»<PnMM«MMMWMMIWm*MIM«IM.MMIMW    JlvOSirOuia 

Nizney  Novgorod  ,.,^^. .„...,„  Nizney  Novgorod 
Vladimir  ^\ ,  Yladimir 

A,alOUga  ■  ■»  »»»m0mimmt>mtmrmmtmimmt»mt  »9»rm»am»t    JvalOUga 

mawiTie  ^0>0»mi  rwwwMM^mwMifw— x—wiw  »  jLvi&Zaiie 

loiDDov  — »w<i»wii>i.w*m>i<»»ii»»»w »■ »»  xaniDov 

'Ormez  ■»#ww— w»»»ww»»».»»  «#■»>. t^mowi. >»  voronez 

III.  LITTLE  RUSSIA,  FOUR  GOVERNMENTS. 

^UlUEVcl       .» KIWI KM woowliiKX— i»wm»i«*w<»»»wiii WW    A^UlvClVS 

IV.  SOUTH  OR.  NEW  RUSSIA,  FIVE  GOVERNMENTS. 

Ekat^noslav  ,^,^^,,»^ Ekaterinoslav 

Kherson -or  ChersoU .,... Kherson  or  Cherson,  Odessa 

ouDosraDia  *^>»t0»t*»*<Mmwmat»»iit*<f*— «  xx&emian,  izmail 

Don  Cossacks  .,>^..w.,.«..>.».< ■»  Tcherkask 

1 
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V.  WBST  RUSSIA^  SIQH7  OOVERNBIENT& 
OOVBRNMENT8.  CHIEV  TOWK8. 

YV  llufli  CNr  V  Uucl  ii<ww»*wi»w<iiww>iw»<y>i»«i»i<>»w»f»»iMww— ■>  YY  UI1& 

V  H6D8K  aiaMIMIIMMMWflMVMVMMMMMMWWvWMiaMlM^MMWtWIWMIMI*       V  HfififlSK 

VI.  KINGDOJM  OFvPOLAN©,  EiaHf  WAtWG©ESiiiP$. 

'  OttuUOmiX    wwwwtinw^ww w»wwwiir;ii<wii»w<W>»»»»«w i»y<w»miw»w»   X»n80ljES 

Plock ^  Plock 

VII.  KINGDOM  OF  KilrZAN,  V.IY&  GaV£RNM£NT3. 

V  ICww&tt     «Miw««wmM*iMMiMmM>MMMa>MiM«(twA.<inMAi<«MnM«ii>nMiM<Mi      •  UAl/WM 
OXUl|jA^BJ&        ««i>iiw«»i»ww<»««w>»i»«)wiMwi»ii»»i»— ■w—OxiWiinnawwiUKiwii.    OllllPirSli 

iSI^oporfe.— Uleaborg,  Abo,  Vyboi^,  Petersl^urg, 
Cronstadt,  Narva,  Bevel,  and  Riga,  on  the  Baldo; 
ArchaDgel,  on  the  White  Ses^i  Odessa,  Otehakov^ 
Khersou,  SimperoppI,  Sevastopol,  and  Kaffa  or  The6» 
dosia,  on  the  BlacK  Sea;  and  Taganrog,  oa  the  Sea  of 
Azov. 

F^nmsuh),  4rc.-^Tbe  only  peninsula  wortbjr^o£  no^ 
tice,  is  that  of  the  Crimea,  or  Crim  Tartanr,  which  is 
joined  to  the  nlainland  by  the  Isthmus  or  l^erekop. 
This  isthmus  is  five  miles  broad. 

Face  of  ike  Coimtry^  4^c.—ThQ  principal  sKmntatap 
.ipre  the  Uralian  or  Poyad^  some  of  whose  summits  are 
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four  or  five  thamwmd  Aet  hi^  The  greater  pait  of 
Russjsy  however,  is  level;  aad  it  dbouim  in  extenttve 
plains,  called  skppes.^  There  are  also  many  fbresto 
of  vast  extent 

ZfOlutsu — The  principal  lakes  are  those  of  Ladoga  and 
OnegBij  north-east  of  Petersburg;  Tchodskoi,  south- 
west of  it;  ^nd  Iimndra  and  Boare,  in  Laplandf 

iliver#.«— Tbe  chief  rivers  are  the  Volgai  which  rises 
north-west  of  Moscow,  and,  after  passing  Tver  and 
several  other  towQs^  and  flpwiiiff  250  muea  through 
Asia,  fiills  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  seventy  mouths,  at 
AstraHhan;  the  Dnieper,  which  passes  Smolei^sko^ 
Xaev,  £!berson,  tsfq,  and  fidls  into  tne  Black  Sea;  and 
the  Don,  whk^  after  passing  S^alouca,  Tcherkask, 
&c.  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Besioes  these,  there 
are  the  Petch^ra,  wlych  flows  into  the  Frozen  Ocean; 
the  Northern  Dvifia,:wlMc^  falk  into  the  White  Sea  at 
Archangel;',  and  a:notherDvina,  whi/ch  falls  into  the 
Baltic  ft^Biga.  The  Volga,  receives  the  Kama,*  and 
many  other  considerable  rivers; tC 

Towns. — ^The  chief  dties  ana  ttrfrm  are  Petersburg, 
the  present  capi^d;  I^bjscow,  the  former  one;  «bd  Warr 
saw,  the  former  capital  of  Poland.  ||   None  of  the  other 
■■    »  "■"        '■    ■  ■  ■  ■■     ■  ■  ji    ■  I    ■ -..I    ■.     1.1,1  ,1      11  i^ 

•  SonM  of  tbeM  tteppet  ave  lMne%  and  BMriy  dewrt;  Inii  ottiera 
areparllr  cvltivatodt  aad  paidy  ooraipi  with  a  graat  profusioh  tif 
gnn,  and  in  aoina  plaeei  irUh  fipMsli*  One  of  ibem  ooeufifei  tlii 
great  space  betwaea  the  White  Sea^  tibe  ri^en  Dviaa  and  PetdieM, 
and  a  flhain  of  mounlaiat  in  Vologda.  Another  comprdiends  all  the 
WDth  of  Riuiia  helnrean  the  Boug  and  Don.  •  Muoh  of  die  latter  ic 
ver]r  fertile 

f  Ladfli^  U  the  largeet  lake  in  Burepe;  being  180  miles  long,  and 
70  broad.  The  noFthr-wectem  part  of  the  Ruwian  dominions,  par* 
ticularijr  VSnland,  contains  lakes  almost  without  number. 

^  TIm  Volga  has  a  course  of  more  than  1 700  miles,  and  is  navigable 
£nm  tfie  Csspiaii  to  Tver,  a  space  of  mors  than  1500  miles,  having  a 
fim  of  onl  J  about  nine  inches  per  mile. 

I  The  population  of  Petersburg  is  sbove  900^000,  of  Moscow 
nearlf  the  saase,  and  of  Warsaw  100,00a 

Petersburg,  or  St.  Petersburg,  is  so  called  fhim  Peter  the  Great, 
by  whom  it  was  founded  in  17<>S,  and  who  made  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  empire  eleven  years  after.  It  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva, 
on  both  sides  ef  it,  and  on  islands.     The  situation  i«  marshy,  ba^ 
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towns  has  more  than  40,000  inhabitants;  but  Riga, 
Odessa,  Toola,  Vilna,  Kherson,  Kazan,  Tver,  and 
Kiev,  have  each  20,000  or  upwards. 

Climate, — In  the  southern  parts,  the  climate  is  moderate.    In 
the  north,  the  cold  is  extremely  severe  in  winter;  while  in  sum- 
in  other  respects  good.    The  communication  of  the  parts  of  the  town 
separated  by  the  river,  is  effected  in  summer  by  bridges  of  boats, 
and  in  winter  by  the  ice,  at  which  time  the  boats  are  removed.      At 
the  latter  season,  the  Neva  is  covered  with  ice,  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  crowded  by  persons  engaged  in  various  amusements, 
■uch  as  seating,  and  descending  in  sledges  along  the  sloping  sides  of 
artificial  eminences.     These  are  composed  of  snow  incrusted  with  ioe^ 
and  are  generally  about  thirty  feet  high;  and  such  is  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  the  descent,  that  the  jierson  is  often  carried  300  or  40O  feet 
idong  the  level  ice,  on  the  bed  of  the  river.    In  summer,  the  heat  is  as 
great  as  in  the  south  of  France;  but,  in  winter,  the  cold  is  intense, 
so  that  lives  are  lost,  in  many  instances,  from  its  severity;  and  vvarm 
clothing  is  absolutely  necessary.     From  custom,  however,  the  com- 
mon people,  when  employed  in  active  bodily  labour,  seem  to  feel 
little  inconvenience  from  its  effects;  and  wmnen  are  sometimes  seen 
washing  in  holes  made  in  the  ice  with  hatchets,  when  the  mercury  is 
60^  below  the  freezing  point;  and  when  they  are  obliged,  from  time 
to  time,  to  cut  away  the  ice  as  it  forms  anew,     llie  city  has  spacious 
streets,  and  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  dwelling-houses;  but  there 
are  few  public  buildings  of  a  remarkable  kind.     All  the  houses  lately 
built,  are  of  brick,  and  are  covered  with  iron  or  copper;  but  many  of 
the  older  ones  are  of  wood  or  clay.     The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  erection  in  the  place,  is  the  hut  in  which  Peter  the  Great 
dwelt,  while  superintending  the  building  of  the  city;   and  which  is 
very  properly  covered  over  with  a  brick  building  to  preserve  it.     Its 
roof  was  only  eight  feet  high,  and  it  cobtained  but  three  apartments 
to  accommodate  a  monarch  of  such  well-merited  distinction.     The 
commerce  of  Petersburg  is  very  extensive.     It  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  foreigners,  particularly  the  English,  as  few  of  the  Russians  hare 
capital.     Petersburg  is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  in  summer,  by 
means  of  canals,  one  of  which  unites  the  Neva  with  the  Volga,  and 
thus  opens  a  communication  with  the  Caspian  Sea.     In  Winter,  bow- 
ever,  the  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  articles  are  much  greater  by  means 
of  the  snow,  the  frozen  surface  of  which  forms  an  excellent  substitute 
for  rosds;  and  the  beef  of  Archangel  is  often  eaten  fresh  in  Petersburg, 
at  the  distance  of  500  miles.    Moscow,  the  former  capital,  was  burned 
during  the  French  invasion  in  1812.     It  has  since  been  rebvilt,  for 
the  most  part,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly  300,000  tnbaliitanta. 
About  three  fourths  of  the  houses  are  of  wood;  and,  on  this  account 
it  is  liable  to  frequent  and  destructive  conflagrations.     In  this  city, 
there  is  a  bell  which  weighs  432,000  pounds,  and  which  is  the  great- 
est  in  the  world.     The  Russians  are  fond  of  having  large  bells  near 
tbeic -churches,  and  keep  them  almost  continually  chiming. 


mer,  the  heat  is  often  oppreuvre^  Aom  At  great  lepgth  of  the 
day.* 

SoUmid  Prodiiofw— livoDky  Oiteea^  and  the  eKtensiTe  plains 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  are  ezQeeding^)F  fertile;  while«  !n 
general,  the  north  of  the  country  is  in  the  highest  degree  bleak 
and  barren:  s|nd  between  these  extremes,  there  is  every  variety. 
Of  the  vegetaUe  productlons»  which  are  veiy  numeronr,  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  barlev»  and  other  kinds  of  grain;  tin)- 
ber,hemp,  and  flax;  also,  n&  and  vines,  which  are  j^oduced  iii 
the  southern  provinces. 

Anmali,  Dettdes  vast  numbers  of  black  cattle^,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  an4  goats;  there  ai«  bears,  rein-deer,  wolves,  foxes.  Sec. 
The  fisheries  t>n  the  Caspian  Sea«  the  Volga^  and  other  rivers, 
are  very,  productive  and  valuable.  - 

iVy!SiMcMK»n-The  population  of  thitfvast'eanpire  is  supposed 
t»  exceed  fifty-five  miluons;  of  which  nearly  fifty*one  mulions 
bdong  to  Curope,  and  the  rest  to  Asia.^ 

Amnf  and  Navy. — In  1890,  the  army  omounted  to  nearly 
iK$0,0OO.  The  navy  consists  of  3^  sml  of  the  line  and  16  frig- 
ates, besides  niany  smaller  vessels;  and  is  stat^ope^  on  th^ 
Baltic^  tl^e  Black  Sef^,  ind  the  Caspian. 

Government, — The  gov^rnn^ent  is  an  absolute;,  hc^r^ditary  mo* 
patchy;  ^he  emperor  fraipfpg  aU  fhe  laws,  ^d  being  restrained 
only'  by  th^  u^gps  of  tip  couqtry,  w<ii<jh  1%  would  often  bn 
dangero^i^  %o  ipfriqge. 

ManfifacttiTet. — The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  in  a  very 
backwar4  atate,  but  are  improving.  The  principal  are  those  oi 
Iwtbeiv  soap,  spirituous  li(|uors,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage. 


^imm 


*  A^Bstenhnrg,  during  the<  greatest  coM  of  winter,  the  thermo- 
miter  stands,  in  difivrent  yean,  from  40^  to  GO ^  below  the  freezing 
point;  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  in  rammer  Taries  between  78^  and 
A5<^;  and*  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  is  about  49^.  In  the  northern 
half  of.  t&e  Rttssiaii  demhiions,  there  may  be  snd  to  be  only  two  sea^* 
■MS,  SBOianer  aniA  winter^  wilhont  any  of^  the  pleading  mildness  of 
spring  or  autumn ;  the  termination  of  the  heat  of  summer  being  im* 
■efiataly  followed  by  the  frost  and  snow  of  mnter ;'  while  these  again 
VB  as  Suddenly  meked  by  the  returninff  heat'  of  Ae  sun  In  April  or 
yUyy  and;  after  deluging  the  leountry-wiih  goods,  at^  quickly  foi- 
lowtd  by  summer  heal,  and  rapid  vegetation. 

f  Of  this  great  pojmlation,  the  East  Sea  Prorince  is  supposed 
to  contain  9»86§,00O;  Great  Russia,  S1,3SO.OOD;  Little  Russia, 
6,1«MXX>;  South  or  New  Russia,  2,550,000;  West  Russit^  8,4 SO.OOO; 
tke  Kingdom  of  Inland,  2,790,000;  hnd  the  Klngdoni  of  Kazan, 
5,781^000;  also  the  Kingdom  of  Astracan,  2,680,000;  and  the  Kihg. 
<)evof  Siberia,  l,9W,€l00.  In  this  estiniate,  however,  there  is  nnuch 
qacemioty. 
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Commerce, — The  focdgn  comm^ce  is  ooasiderable,  consistiDg 
principally  in  the  exporting  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  flax- 
seed, iron,  furs,  and  timber;  aOd  in  the  importing  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool,  tea,  sugar^  coflee,  fruit, 
and  wine. 

State  of  EducatiorL^-The  education  of  the  people  is  great] j 
neglected;  and  the  coqntry  contains  very  few  men  of  learning.* 

Religion, — The  religion  of  the  8tate,.and  of  the  great  mass  of 

4he  people,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.     There  are,  however, 

particularly  in  the  late  additions  to  the  empire,  considerable 

numbers  of  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Mohammedans,  and 

other  denominations;  and  all  enjoy  equal  civil  rightsJf 


*  Peter  the  Great,  and  hi«  auccessora,  have  shown  the  most  laudable 
desire  to  civilize  and  educate  their  subjects;  and  have  established  va- 
rious schools,  and  other  seminaries,  for  this  purposek  Catherine  II. 
appointed  and  paid  a  committee  of  literary  men  to  enrich  the  RusMan 
language,  and  to  render  knowledge  more  accessible  to  her  people,  by 
making  Russian  translations  of  seyeral.of  the  best  classical^  £ngUsl^ 
French,  and  Italian  works  on  various  subjects.  In  Petersburg,  there 
is  a  seminary,  supported  by  government,  which  affords  instruction  to 
540  young  men,  of  high  rank,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  Latin,  and  Tartar  languages;  and 
in  fortification,  history,  drawing,  music,  &c.  It  also  affords  a  similar 
education  to  60  young  men  of  humbler  origin,  who  are  afterwards  to 
be  tutors.  There  is  a  similar  seminary  for  instructing  250  young 
ladies,  belonging  to  oobleiamilies,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  nee- 
dlework, history,  .^yp^rapny,  music,  drawing,  and  modern  laagunges. 
It  also  affords  education  to  240  daughters  of  commoners,  who,  instead 
of  history,  geography,  music,  drawing,  and  languages,  are  instmeted 
in  cookery,  washing,  and  other  branches  of  domestic  management.  All 
the  exertions  of  the  Russian  sovereigns  have  failed,  honiwvei^  iff  mak- 
ing much  impression  on  Uio  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  aneistUl, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  ignorant*  The  parish  clergy  also  are 
very  imperfectly  educated;  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  repeat  the 
service  of  their  church  by  rote,  being  unable  to  read  it.  Any  Jittle 
learning  that  belongs  to  tha  ecclesiastics,  is  to  be  found  amoag  the 
monks. 

f  The  members  of  the  Greek  church  are  supposed  to  be  about 
40,000,000;  the  Roman  Catholics,  6,000,000 ;  Lutherans,  8*400.000; 
Mohammedans,  3,000,000;  Jews,  £00,000,  &c*  Belonging  to.  the 
Greek  church,  there  are  about  70,000  places  ^  of  worship,  with  about 
160,000  clergy.  There  are  also  480  monasteries,  eontaining  7800 
monks;  and  1 56  nunneries,  containing  8000  nuns.  The  monks  do  not 
marry;  and  out  of  them,  as  they  are  more  learned,  tbe  dignitaries  of 
the  church  are  chosen.  The  men  are  not  permitted  to  become  monks 
till  they  are  thirty,  nor  the  women  nuns  under  fifty.  The  wonhip 
in  the  Russian  churches  consists  principally  in  long  masses  piajers, 
and  singing  in  the  Sclavonian  language,  which  is  not  understood  by 
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CkaraeUr^  4rc» — Notwithstaodiug  all  the  exertions  of  the 
Riusiaa  sovereigns,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  bot  half 
dviJised  They  are  superstitious,  and  are  m  i^eral  very  fond 
of  spirituous  liquors.* 


the  people.  Sermons  sre  scarcely  ever  preached;  but  sometimes  a 
lecture  is  given  from  some  of  the  fathers.  The  church  it  governed 
by  a  patriarch,  four  metropolitans,  eleven  archbishops,  and  nineteen 
bishops.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Russian  sovereigns,  for  mow 
than  a  century,  to  diminish  the  wealth,  and  reduce  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  which  were  formerly  very  great. 

*  Before  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russians  were  almost 
savages.  This  distinguished  prince  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
them,  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  more  polished  nations  of  Europe. 
In  this  attempt,  be  was  successful  among  the  higher  ranks;  but  the 
lower  orders,  both  males  and  females,  still  wear  long  coats  made  of 
sheep-akiii»  with  the  wool  turned  toward  their  bodies.  Their  houses 
are  in  general  rudely  constructed  of  planks,  fastened  at  tbeir  ex- 
tremities, the  crevices  between  them  being  filled  with  moss,  and  the 
roofs  covered  with  shingles.  When  a  person  wants  a  bouse  therefore^ 
he  may  purchase  it  in  £e  market,  convey  it  home^  and  have  it  erected 
and  fit  for  use,  in  a  day  or  two.  In  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  there 
is  generally  a  brick  stove  or  oven,  which  occupies  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  house.  This  is  flat  at  top;  and  on  the  boards  with  which  it  is 
covered,  and  on  a  kind  of  shelves  round  the  walls,  the  fkmily  sleep 
without  beds.  As  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  smoke,  except  the  doors 
and  wfndofws,  the'  houses  are  constantly  almost  full  of  it,  and  the 
walls  are  incrusted  with  soot.  When  a  Russian  pays  a  visit,  be  first 
makes  Che  sign  of  the  cross  on  entering  the  bouse,  and  bows  to  the 
picture  of  some  saint,  which  is  so  placed  as  hnroediately  to  meet  his 
fiew;  and  he  is  then  welcomed  by  the  family.  During  tbeir  long- 
fastfl^  which  occupy  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  year,  the  only  animal 
food  that  is  allowed  to  them  is  fish;  the  use  of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs,  being  strictly  forbidden.  In  Russia,  polygamy  is  prohibited 
under  pain  of  death.  A  widower. or  widow  is  perautted  So  roarry* 
agtiu,  but  it  is  considered  to  be  rather  improper;  a  third  ttarriage, 
ualesB  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  is  reckoned  highly  culpably 
and  8  fourth  Is  punishable  with  death.  When  a  person  die^  new 
iboes  are  put  on  the  feet  of  the  eorpsa^  and  it  is  put  in  a  eoffin  made 
of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree.  The  cicfaer  sort,-if  the  season  per* 
mit,  keep  tiie  body  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  priest 
comes  every  day  to  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water  and  incenscb  At  ths 
time  of  interment,  the  body  is  enoompsssed  with  priests  singing  pashns, 
throwing  incense  on  it  to  remove  evil  spirits,  and  praying  for  the  soul 
of  thndeecaseiL  Immediately  before  the  coffin  b  put  into  the  grave, 
a  dip  of  paper,  signed  by  the  bishop  and  confessor,  is  put  into  the 
b^M'Oi-  i»e  corpse,  reeommending  the  deoeaeed  to  St.  Peter,  that  be 
muf  get  a  teady  admittance  into  paradise*  Prayers  are  abo  ofiered 
ttp  fiar  the  dead,  for  a  coasidsrable  time  after  their  decease. 
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JSittorioal  Sketch. — In  early  times,  European  Russia  was  <li- 
vided  into  many  inflependent  slates.  The  gr^er  number  of 
fiicse  wene  united,  in  toe  jiear  SfiTS,  und^  Ruric,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  emperor  of  Russia.  Volodomir,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  fn  976,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  introduced  them  among  his  subjects,  who  had  been 
previously  pagans.  This  change  is  jsaid  to  have  taken  place, 
for  the  puq^ose  of  removing  an  obsfficle  io  his  n^aniage  with  a 
daughter  of  th^  Greek  emperor,  Basilius  Porpbyro^eni^ 
After  this  period,  the  country  wa^  Ioi\g  distracted  ^ith  mtero^l 
9nd  ^xternal  wars;  an^,  though  frequently  suacessful,  and  pftea 
acquiring  new.  territories,  it  was  sometimes  reduced  to  a  sUte 
of  Ta^salage  to  Poland*  and  sometimes  obliged  to  submit  |o  the 
yoke  of  the  Tartar^.  T)ie  independ^qce  of  the  en^pire^  kow- 
c^er^^was  completely  re-established  by  Ivan  Basiloviteh,  who 
died  ii\  1505,  About  this  time,  the  Russians  b^gan  to  make 
conquests  in  Siboia,  which,  howerer,  ivas  not  finally  reduced 
fior  more  than  a-century.  Alezts,  who  began  to  reign  in  104f6, 
found  the  nobles  possessed  of  great  and  dangerous  privileges. 
Tfkvag  advantage  of  their  mutual  dissensions,  he  directed  them 
to  assemble  on  a  certain  day  at  Moscow^  and  to  lodge  all  the 
charters  on  which  their  respective  claims  were  founded,  in  a 
large  wooden  building  erected  fbr  the  purpose,  that  he  might 
consider  aqd  settle  the  differences  between  them*  Ips^ead  of 
doing  this,  however»  he  set  fire  to  the  building,  an4  ti^us  re- 
4i;ced  the  nobbles  to  the  nep^ss^tr  of  accepting  such  priiri)ege« 
^  hp  phpse  to  grfint.  P^ter  I.  deservedly  cf(l)e4  Pfstar  tb^ 
Gn^t,  bepame  ejmperor  in  1682.  To  this  pijnp^  Buasia''0wes 
the  commencement  of  its  present  greatness^  He  introduced 
discipline  into  the  army,  ana  eneoucaged  arts  and  manufactures 
among  his  subjects**     The  examj^e  whieh  he  set,  has  been 
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^  lliis  greal  prince  bad  been  brought  up  in  the  giossett  ignoraaet  s 
b.ut,  on  arnvi&ff  at  maturity,  he  became  lenaible  of  his  defidon^;  iuttd 
applied  bimiel^  with  grafit  diligence  and  suceev,  ttriitenury  and  acica* 
Ufic  pitvNiitSf  particularly  the  study  of  modern  languages,  and  tbose 
braBchcs  of  matbematica  that  afe  useful  in  navigation  and  waiv  In 
1697*  he  sent  a  hundred  yonng^  q.ussiaa8,  part  iato  Italy  and  pvt  into 
Holland,  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building  |  as,  at  his  iMwessioa,  every 
ship  in  the  empire  was  of  foreign-  constouotioB.  He  sent  others  into 
Gctrmanyt  to  serve  in  the  land  forces  of  that  empire^  and  thus  to  Isaro 
the  most  approved  system  of  military  taetips  sind  diaoipline  ibea  in 
use.  He  also  ti«,veUed  inco  Sngland,  HoUaadi  and  other  ploc«i» 
obeerjring  and  learnnig  whateier  be  coneeiiicd  to  fte  useiiili  mid  la* 
bouriog  himself,  with' activity  and  energy,  i|i  sfaip-yaxda,  lop^yprdii 
sew-tnuls,  paper-mills,  wiie»manufactorie8^  and  other  aimUar-ebtab- 
Ushmaots.  Having  thus  exteaded  his  kmusledgS)  he  took  witb  Ida 
a  great  number  of  aitificen,  and  returned  to  Rnssii,  where  In  estsli* 
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since  followed  by  his  successors,  and  the  empire  has  thus 
^ndaally  risen  to  its  present  commanding  rank  among  the  ni^ 
tions  m  the  world. '  Catherine  IL  in  particular,  who  reigned 
from  1762  till  1796,  contributed  greatly  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  Russja,  both  by  salutary  internal  r^ulations,  and  bv  the  suc- 
cess of  her  arms  against  the  surrounding  countries.  In  her  war 
against  the  Turks,  she  shook  their  empire  to  its  fbundation,  and 
increased  her  domimons  by  large  portions  of  their  territories. 
She  also  took  the  most  active  part  in  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland,*  and  was  rewarded  by  the  largest  share  of  that  unfor* 
tQoate  country. 


lisfaed  maaufactum,  extended  and  encouraged  commerce,  aad-  patro« 
nised  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  1711,  bet  married  Catharine,  a  female 
of  great  beauty  and  talents,  who  was  born  of  obscuse*  parents  in  I^i- 
voaia,  and  was  married  to  a  dragoon.  She  was  made  prisonac  on  the 
weddiag.^y  however;  and  having  been  seen  by  Peter,  she  so  captvi 
vated  him,  and  so  pleased  him  by  her  talents,  that,  ten  years  after,  he 
made  her  his  wife.  By  her  masculine  spirit  and  sound  judp;ment,  she 
served  him  essentially  in  the  formation  and  execution  of  his  great 
plans;  and  in  1712,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  Turks  on  the 
hwaks  of  the  Prut,  she  saved  him  from  ruin  by.  a  bribe  opportunely, 
offered  to  the  grand  vizier.  F/om  these  various  causes,  he  made  C»^ 
tharinehis  successor  at.  his  decease  in  1725,  and  she  possessed  the 
throne  till  her  death  in  1727. 

*  As  the  greater  part  of  Poland  now  belongs  to  Kussia,  it  may  be  • 
proper  here  to  give  a  few  particulars  respecting  that  country,  though 
it  has  now  ceased  to  have  a  separate  political  existence. 

Poland  was  of  large  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prussia 
and  the  Baltic,  on  the  south  by  Hungary  and  Turkey,  on  the  West  by 
Germany  and  Silesia,  and^on  the  east  by  Russia.  It  thus  extended- 
from  the  Dnieper  to  Silesia,  and  from  the  Dniester  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  Livonia.  Its  content  was  nearly  300,000  square  miles, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population  of  fifteen  millions. 
Tbe  country  is  remarkably  flat;  and,  in  the  time  of  rain,  the  rivera 
orerflow  it  to  a  great  extent.  In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  want 
of  draining,  much  of  it  is  marshy ;  and,  from  the  same  causes,  as  well 
as  from  the  extensive  forests,  the  climate  is  very  moist.>  The  soil  is 
in  general  uncommonly  fertile;  but  agriculture  is  badly  understood 
sad  practised;  though,- in  this  respect,  there  is  of  late  much  improve- 
ment. Poland  held  formerly  a  high  rank  among  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  several  distinguished  monarchs,  particularly  John 
Sobieski,  who  died  in  1696.  The  constitution,  however,  was  ex* 
tremely  bad;  the  nobles  having  contrived  to  engross  almost  the  whole 
power  from  the  king^and  people.  The  laws,  which  Were  in  themselves 
very  imperfect,  and  often  unjust,  were  administered  in  the  most  cor- 
rupt manner.  The  kings  also  were  elective;  and,  on  this  aecoant, 
intdgues,  tumults,  and  frequently  civil  wars,  were  produced  over 
the  country,  wliich  was  thus  distracted  and  weakened  at  home,  and 
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Boundaries. — Sweden,  ixicludlng  the  part*  of  X<ap- 
land  that  lies  north  of  it,  U  hounkaod  oa  the  east  bv 
die  Baltic,  the  Gulf  of  Botbma,  and  Russian  Lapbnd; 
on  the  west,  by  Norway  and  the  Cattegat;    on  the 


rendered  an  easy  prey  to  external  foes.     In  1772,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  taking  advantage  of  a  civil  war  which  they  secretly 
fomented^  seised,  on  very  slight  pretences,  and  in  the  most  unjust 
manner,  about  one  fourth  of  tibe  kingdom,  which  they  divided  among 
themselves.     The  king,  Stanislauis,  then  began  vigorously  to  improve 
the  remaining  part  of  his  kingdom,  in  variovs  respects.     After  se^ersl 
fruitless  attempts  also^  a  new  constitution,  of  an  excellent  kind,  was 
Ihimed  in  1791,  and  met  the  entire  approbation  of  almost  all  the 
people.     On  the  application  of  a  few  discontented  nobles  however, 
Gatharine  II.  of  Russia  marched  forces  into  the  countryj  and,  after 
the  bravestresistance  on  the  part  of  the  l^Ies,  under  the  celebrated 
Sosciuskoi'sha  finally- succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Fruasia^  in  • 
conquering  the  kingdom,  and  dethroning  Stanislaus.     Austria  now 
applied  for  a  share  of  the  spoils;  and  Russia  and  Prussia,  rather  than 
abide  the  consequence  of  a  refusal,  admitted  the  claim.     The  country 
was  then  finally  dismembered:  and,  by  this  partition  and  the  former, 
Prussia  acquired  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  entire  country,  and  about 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  subjects;  Austria,  rather  more  than  one 
iSfcht  apd  nearly  five  millions  of  subjects;   and  Russia,  nearly  three 
fifttyst  winh  a  population  of  nearly  seven  millions.     Austria  and 
Friissiil  vera  luhsequ/ently  deprived  of  part  of  their  aoquisltionr  by 
BooaMrte;  .and  out  of  what  they  then  lost,  has  been  formed  what  is 
90w  ^led  The  JCagdom  of  Poland^  which  is  to  belong  ta  Russia* 
TMf  t^fgitory  if  almost  a  square,  900  miles  in  each  direction,  and  con- 
tains  A  populatioQ  of  nearly  three  millions.     Us  capital  is  Warsaw, 
which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
100,000.     A  constitution,  resembling  that  of  1791,  was  given  to  this 
Icingdom  by  the  late  cHooperor  Alexander;   and  the  people  are  now 
living,  in  tranquillity,  and  are  likely  to  enjoy  prosperity.     The  esiab* 
lished  religi|)n'is  the  Roman  Catholic;  but  there  is  full  toleration  lor  all 
Olberq.     Xbe  town  «f  Cracow,  which  at  a  remote  period  was^the  capi- 
tal of  FoUndy  is  now*  with  a  small  adjacent  territory,  an  independent 
fikyi  u«d^  the  name  of  The  Siahopric  cf  Craeotv.     At  this  city  are 
^9  celebrated  salt-mines  of  Wielitska,  the  greatest  in  Europe.    The 
99lraoca  to  them  is  a  few  miles  from  Cracow;  but  they  extend  beneath 
tl^  ci^,  and  the  rools  of  the  vast  vaults  are  supported  in  some  places 
by  timber,,  and  in  others  by  great  pillars  of  the  salt  itself.     They  af> 
liivd  constant  employment  to  700  minwv,  and  have  long  formed  a 
pjnductive  source  of  revenue  to  Poland. 
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t08  Sweden. 

'/iiarubi— -The  (principal  islands  are  dothland  or 
•  Grottland,  already  mentioned,  and  Oland. 

*A&iijx^^.— -Qojt^oburg,  Helsingborg,  -Carlskrona, 
Kalmar,  Norkoping,  Stockholm^  G^e,  Soderhanui^ 
Hernosand,.  Umea,  &e. 

Mountains,  ^Cr— The  principal  mountains  are  the 
great  Norwegian  chain  to  the  west,  some  of  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  6000  or  8000  feet  high.  The  sur- 
face  of  the  country  has  a  gradual  ascent  towards  these 
mountains,  and  is  full  of  inecjualities.  Above  two  thirds 
of  it  is  covered  with  immense  forests,  which  produce 
vast  quantities  of  excellent  timber. 

Lakes, — The  principal  lakes  are  Wenem,  Wettem, 
and  Melem;  bu^  besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many 
others. 

J?tt'^^.-—The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gk)tha,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Wenem,  and  passes  Gottenbura^;  the 
Dahl,  which  flows  through  Dalecarlia;  and  the  Umea, 
which  passes  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The>nverSy 
however,  ^have  ^ort' courses,  and  are  therefore  small 
when  compared  with  manjr  of  tlie  other  rivers  of  Europe. 

TottTitf .-— The  chief  dues  and  towns  are  Stockholm, 
•Gottenburg,  and  Carlskronal* 

Qimate. — The  climat«»  in  the  south,  resembles  that  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  north,  it  is  eonsiderably  colder.  Ovex  all  -the 
country,  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  cold  of  mhter,'are  much 
•increased  by  the  great  inequdity  of  the  dajs  and  nights.^ 

ShU  and  Produce.^^TYiG  soil  of  Sweden  is  in  general  bad,  and 
^nroduces  too  little  grain  for  the  inhabitants.    Potatoes  have 


^-and  its  surface  about  1 70^000  square  miles.  Its  extreme  latitudes  ai« 
SS^^  and  71^  north;  and  its  extreme  longitudes,  \l^  and  31  o  east. 
Ahnost  the  entire  boundaiy  between  it  and,  Norway  is  formed  by 
mountains. 

*  Hie  population  of  Stockholm  is  about  70,000;  of  Gottenborg, 
18,000  or  20,000;  and  of  Carlskrons,  about  11,000.     None  of  the 

•other  towns  has  a  populadon  ef  -10^000.     StockMm  haa  several  fine 

'buildings,  and  an  excellent  secure  harbour,  capable  of  containing  m 

-tiiousand  vessels. 

.    f>  Notwathfttandtng  the  high  latitude  of  Sweden,  the  beat  in  summer 
is  often  greater  than  in  the  south  of  England.     The  cold  in  wintai^ 

^ameftr^  is  often  very  severe* 
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latdy  been  introduced,  and  seem  likely  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  the  country.* 

Mmerals. — The  mines  of  Sweden  are  numerous  and  valuable; 
producing  large  quantities  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals.f 

Puptdation,  Army,  and  Navy. — ^The  population  is  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  bnd  the  army  about  30,000.  The  navy  is 
BOW  very  small;  consisting  of  only  six  sail  of  the  line,  and  eight 
or  nine  frigates. 

Government — The  government  is  a  limited,  hereditary  mo- 
fiarchy.j: 

Manttfactures  tind  Commerce, — Sweden  has  no  manufactures, 
except  of  articles  for  home  consumption.  Its  principal  exports 
are  timber,  pitch,  tar,  and  minerals. 

lAUnUure^Bfc, — The  universities  arc  those  of  Upsal  and  Lund. 
There  are  also  many  endowed  classical  schools;  and  there  are 
parish  schools  ov^t  all  the  country,  in  which  the  Lancasterian 
system  has  lately  been  introduced.  || 


*  Scarcely  one  twentieth  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
only  about  the  half  of  this  is  cultivated.  The  produce  is  in  general 
small,  being  only  about  five  times  the  seed  sown,  even  in  good  years; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  tbe  crop  fails  about  once  in  ten  years.  The 
cattle  are  generally  small;  but  they  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants. 

\  The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  about  100,000  tons  of  iron, 
1200  tons  of  copper,  and  1000 lbs.  of  silver;  besides  lead,  alum,  salt- 
petre, coal,  and  some  gold.  The  chief  copper  mines  are  in  Dalecar- 
iia,  or  I^alarne,  as  it  i»  also  called.  Tliatof  Falun  is  said  to  have  been 
\vrought  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  Tlie  depth  of  this  mine  to  the 
water  in  the  bottom  of  it,  is  1740  feet.  The  mines  of  Dannemora, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Upsal,  have  been  long  celebrated  for  producing 
large  quantities  of  the  best  iron.  This  iron  is  highly  prized  in  Eng. 
land,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  steel.  Bef^ides 
these,  there  are  other  iron  mines  of  great  extent  in  Carlstadt  and 
Orebro;  and  in  Smaland,  there  is  a  mountain  called  Taberg,  which  is 
400  feet  hi^h,  and  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  one  entire  mass 
of  rich  iron  ore.  Lapland  also  abounds  in  the  same  mineral;  and 
near  Torntia,  there  ii  another  mountain  of  iron  ore  still  larger  tliaa 
"Xaberg. 

\  The  legislature  consists  of  four  5/a/£5  or  bodies:  viz.  1100  nobles; 
from  50  to  80  clergy;  from  100  to  200  burgesses;  and  100  peasants. 
These  deliberate  separately;  and  any  proposition  agreed  to  by  three 
of  them,  becomes  a  law,  on  receiving  the  royal  assent,  llie  crown  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  descendants  of  tl;>e  present  king;  but,  in  case 
ef  a  failure  in  the  male  line,  the  king  is  to  nominate  a  successor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  oi  the  lep,is1a*ture. 

\  The  university  of  Up«al  has  of  late  been  attended  by  1200  stu- 
dents annuaHy,  and  thnt  of  Lund  or  Lunden  by  half  the  number. 
Abo  in  Finland  has  a  university,  which,  while  that  country  belonged 
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ReUgion. — TKe  established  religiqn  is  Xutfaeranism;  but  aH 
•  sects  are  tolerated.* 

Character,  S^c, — Tbe  Swedes  are  in  general  peaceable,  orderly^ 
and  industrious.  They  are  tall  and  robust;  and  the  peaaaatry 
are  comfortably  clad  in  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  The  houses 
~  are  in  general  formed  of  wood,  the  crevices  of  which  are  filled 
with  pitch,;  and  they  are  heated  by  means  o^  stoves,-  in  whi(^ 
wood  is  used  for  fuel. 

Hhtoriccd  Sketch, — At  an  early  period,  Sweden  was  eogs^ed 
in  almost  perpetual  wars  with  Denmark,  with  various  svcoess. 
In  1397,  Margaret  of  Denmark,  a  woman  of  uncommon  taient 
and  spirit,  was. acknowledged  queen  not  only  of  Deamaik,  hut 
also  of  Sweden  and  Norway.    After  her  death,  incessant  coi»- 
motions  took  place;  and  Sweden  was  sometimes  independent, 
and  sometimes  in  subjection.     In  1520,  Christian  IL  of  I>eB- 
mark,  having  possessed  himself  of  Sweden,  massacred  most  of 
;the  nobility,  to  render  himself  absolute,  and  th^n  oppressed  the 
country.    Gustavus  Vasa,  after  encountering  great  dangers  and 
difficnitres,  succeeded,  the  same  year,  in  expelling  the  Danes, 
at  first  by  the  assisjbance  of  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia,  and  after- 
wards (H  the  country  at  large;  and  he  was  made  king  by  the 
uoanimotts  nroiee  of  the  imtion.     In  bis  reign,  the  -Refomiatioa 
^wias  introduced  in  (Swedeii,  and  the  exercise  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  religion  strictly  prohibited  in  1544.     Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Swedish  monarchs,  and  the 
most  distinguished  pnnce  of  his  time,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1>61 1.    He  soon  acquired  so  high  a  character,  that  he  was  placed 
by  the  Protestant  princes  at  the  head  of  their  confederation 
against  Austria.    In  all  his  proceedings,  his  arms  were  attended 
with  the  most  brilliant  success;  but  be  was  at  length. killed  ia 
1632,  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  Saxony,  in  the  snoment  of  mo* 
tory.     The  celebrated  Chavles  XIL  ascended  the  throne  in 
1697.      After  the  tmoet  spkodid  •successes  against  Peter  tl^ 
Great,  he  was  at  length  totally  defeated  at  Pultava,  in  1709,  by 
the  (GpEces  of  Peter;  and  nine  years  after,  he  was  killed  et  the 
siege  of  Fredcrieshal  iia  l^orway,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  atsamion  shot  from  the  enemy,  but  according  to  others  Yty  a 
shot  fired  byane  of  his  own  followers.,    In  1771,  Gustavus  xll. 
^became  king.     In  1772,  he  rendered  himself  absolute  ;  aad  in 
-  1T9S,  he 'Was  shot  at  a  masquerade  by  an  assassin,  named  An- 


te Sweden,  .had  about  as  many  students  as  Lund.  Sweden  has  prcK 
iduced  many  learned  men,  particularly  naturalists  and  chemists.  Tba 
inost  distiDgnished  are  Linnaeus  and  Bergman. 

*  The  chief  dignitary  of  the  church  is  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  w>ho 
4s  the  only  arelibishop;  and  there  are  twelve  bishops,  -and  betvacea 
{HQOO  And  4000  clergy  of  diffecent  orden. 
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keratroBi.  Fa  1809,  the  Ruisians  ^conquered  Pialand,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  valuable  parts  of  the  Swedish  dominioni^ 
and  a  revolution  having  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  the  ill- 
concerted  and  unfortunate  measures  of  the  king,  Gustavus  IV. 
he  was  deposed,  /ind  his  fkmily  for  ever  excluded  f^om  the 
tfarone.  His  ancle  was  made  king,  under  the  title  of  Cbsrlee 
XIIL;  and  he  having  no  issiiey  Bemadotte,  one  of  Napoleon'f 
generals,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him*  In  18I4v  Norwajr  w«s^ 
ceded  by  Denmark  to  Sweden;  and,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
in  18 18,  he  was  succeeded  by  Bemadotte,  under  the  titla  of 
Cbarlea  XIV.  who  is  the  present  sovereign,  and  who  seems 
likely  to  improve  the  country,  and  to  secure  the  crown  in  his 
family. 


NORWAY, 

«S»^tia^icm.— ^Norway,  which  now  belongs  to  Sweden, 
is  a  long  narrow  country,  between  Sweden  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.* 

DiTnsions. — ^Norway  is  divided  into  the  following^ 
pcovinces  or  governments,  caHed  stifis: 

aXUTEfi*.  GHIBZ  TOWNS.. 

Aggerhuus  or  Christiania   Christiania-. 

Christiansand  or  Stavenggr.,-^^,  ChrlBtiaosand,  Stavenger 

Tronyem  or  Drontheim  ..^..-«..^  Tnonyem  or  Drontheim 
Norland  or  Norwegian  Lapland,  Alstahoug 

Islands. — There  are  great  numbers  of  islands  along 
the  west  and  north- west  coast,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  Loffoden  Isles.-f-  The  North  Cape  also  is  in  the 
island  of  Mageroe. 


*  The  length  of  Norway,  and  Norwegian  or  Danish  Lapland,  Arom 
the  Naze,  or  Cape  Lindesnces,  to  the  North  Cape,  is  nearly  1000  milea; 
and  the  breadth  is  in  some  places  more  than  200  miles,  and  in  others 
less  than  50.  The  superficial  content  is  supposed  to  be  about  120,000 
sqnare  miles.  The  extreme  latitudes  are  56*^  and  71^  north;  and 
Norway  Proper  lies  between  5°  and  16^  east  longitude. 

•f.  N«ar  the  south-western  extremity  of  these,  is  the  remarkable  and 
dangerous  whirlpool  of  Malstrom  or  Moskocstrom.  Iliis  is  produced 
by  strong  cuxreots,  which  flow  first  in  Okie  direction,  apd  then  in  the 
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Seaports, — The  principal  ports  are  Christianra^ 
Fredericshal,  Cbristiansand,  Bergen,  and  Tronyem. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  country  is  very  moun- 
tainous, particularly  on  the  side  next  Sweden;  and  the 
coasts  are  in  general  bold  and  rocky.  There  are  many 
fine  valleys,  however;  and  the  scenery  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, remarkably  picturesque  and  beautiful.  Much 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  timber. 

Lakes^  4"C. — There  are  many  lakes;  xmd  the  coast 
is  greatly  indented  with  JhrdSy  or  inlets  of  the  sea. 

Tbzew^.— The  chief  towns  are  Bergen,  Christiania, 
Tronyem,  and  Cbristiansand.* 

Climate. — The  climate  resembles,  that  of  Sweden ;  but  aeither 
the  heat  of  summer,  nor  the  cold  of  winter,  is  so  great. 

SoU,  Prodwce^  ^c. — Very  little  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cuiti- 
ration;  but  there  are  some  tracts  of  great  fertility.  Besides 
cattle,  iron,  copper,  and  other  minerals,  the  country  supplies- 
Immense  quantities  of  excellent  timber,  which^  with  pitchy  tar, 
&c.  forms  the  principal  article  of  commerce.f 


opposite,  during  alternate  periods  of  six  hours,  and  which  become 
stationary  at  high  and  low  water.  In  winter,  during  storms  from  the 
west,  the  most  frightful  waves  are  raised,  and  the  noise  of  the  agitatioa 
is  heard  at  an  immense  distance.  At  these  times,  it  is  necessary  for 
vessels  to  keep  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  lest  they  should  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex;  and  frequently  wlrales,  bears,  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  approach  too  near,  are  drawn  in,  and  destroyed  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  current.  At  other  times,  however,  the  stream 
is  generally  navigable;  and  the  common  accounts  of  its  terrors  seem 
to  be  considerably  exaggerated. 

*  The  first  of  these  has  a  population  of  about  18,000;  the  second,. 
10,000;  the  third,  9000;  and  the  fourth,  5000.  The  third  is  com- 
monly,  but  improperly  called  Drontheim. 

f  In  Norway,  as  well  as  in  various  other  places  in  high  latitudes, 
vegetation  is  extremely  rapid,  on  the  return  of  summer.  Thus,  in 
several  districts,  barley  is  reaped  in  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  seed 
has  been  sown ;  and,  even  to  the  north  of  Tronyem,  two  crops  are 
sometimes  produced  in  the, same  summer.  This  is  probably  occasioned 
by  the  ground  being  acted  on  by  the  sudden  return  of  the  heat,  after 
having  been  protected  from  the  cold  by  the  deep  covering  of  the  snow- 
during  winter,  and  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  moistened  by  the 
thaw.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  circi^mstance, 
that  iuvdistricts  near  the  sea,  where  little  snow  lies  during  th^  winter, 
vegetation  is  much  less  rapid;  and  in  other  districts,  a  deficiency  in 
the  usual  quantity  of  snow  in  winter,  is  followed  by  bad  crops  ic\ 
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Population, — Tbe  population  of  Norway  is  Tery  small,  com« 
pared  with  the  extent  of  the  country,  being  only  about  a  million. 

Government. — The  government  is  a  limited  monarchy;  and 
the  king  of  Sweden  appoints  a  viceroys  who  resides  in  the  royal 
palace  in  Chrbtiania.* 

State  of  Education, — There  is  a  university  at  Bergen ;  and  the 
people  have  pretty  generally  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  iu- 
strjction. 

Religion. — ^The  established  religion  is  Lutheranism^  but  all 
sects  are  tolerated.Jh 

Character,  4'^.— The  Norwegians  have  long  enjoyed  civil  lib- 
ert}-.  Hence  their  habits  and  characters  are  much  superior  t» 
those  of  the  people  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Historical  Sketch* — In  S75,  the  petty  principalities  of  Norway 
were  united  into  one  monarchy,  under  Harold  Harfager;  and 
in  1039,  tbe  country  was  subjected  to  Denmark,  by  Canute  the 
Great.  The  authority  of  Denmark,  however,  was  not  finally 
established  till  1380,  when  Hager,  king  of  Norway,  married  . 
Margaret  of  DenmaA[.  Since  that  time,  the  two  countries, 
governed  by  their  respective  laws,  continued  under  the  same 
sovereign,  till  the  peace  of  1814,  when  Norway  was  ceded  ta 
Sweden. 

DENMARK. 

BmiTidaries. — Tbe  principal  part  of  the  Danish  db« 
minions  is  bounded  on  the  vr^^i  by  tbe  Grerman  Sea; 
on  tlie  north,  by  the  Scager  Rack;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Elbe;  and  on  the  east,  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Soundf, 
the  Baltic,  and  Mecklenburg.:^ 

«ainmer,  and  is  coosidered  a  misfortune*  To  ftoiue  places,  too  little 
grain  U  produced  for  the  inhabiianrs.  In  such  cases,  liere,  as  well  as 
ia  Sweden  and  Lapland,  6sb,  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  fir,  is  reduced 
to  powder;  and,  being  mixed  with  meal)  fbrms  a  part  of  tbe  food  of 
tb«  common  people.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  also,  tUey  eat  parts  of 
the  reio-deer  moss. 

*  The  laws  are  made  by  two  bo'dies,' called  the  Worthing  or  ^aie^ 
^d  members  of  which  are  ekcted  by  persons  appointed, by  the  pcoplf 
^t  large.  These  members,  as  well  as  all  persons  holding  atiy  office^ 
in  tbe  government,  must  be  natives  of  Norway,  and  members  of  |tbe 
Lutheran  church, 

t  There  are  in  Norway  and  Norwegian  Lapland,  five  bishops,  and 
above  300  inferior  clergy. 

\  These  territories  He  between  the  parallelftof  53^  25'  and  57^  45' 
north,  and  between  S^  and  12^°  east  longitude.     The  superficlai  j 

content  is  supposed  to  be  20,000  square  miles.  \ 
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DIVISIONS.  '  CHUSF  TOWNS 

I.  Jutland: 

2*  Viborg  ,iR„».>«>-»,<>...„^  Viborg 
3.  Aarhuus , ,..  Aarhuus 

IL  Sleswick  >, >..  Flensborg,  Sleswick,  Gottorp 

III.  HolsteJR  .>.—•>..... ...,  Altona,  Gluckstadt,  Kiel 

IV.  Lauenburg  ..„^,^,^^  Lauenburg 

V.  The  Islands: 

*  1.  Zealand .,., Copenhagen,  Rosklld,  Elsineur 

2.  Funen  or  Fionen  -  Odensee,  Nyborg 

Oiher  Islands, — Laaland,  Falster,  Moen  or  Mona, 
Langeland,  Feraeren,  Bornholm,  Anliolt,  and  several 
smaller  about  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  There  are 
also  many  small  islands  near  the  west  coast  of  Jutland; 
and  Iceland)  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  Greenland,  belong 
to  Denmark.* 


*  Iceland  is  a  large  island,  situated  between  the  sixty-third  and 
sixty-seventh  parallels  of  north  latitude.  So  thinly  is  it  peopled, 
-however,  that  it  has  scarcely  50,000  inhal)itants.  The  principal  place 
is  Reikiavik,  the  seat  of  government  Besides  its  volcanoes  (men- 
tioned in  page  12)  it  is  remarkable  for  its  hot  springs,  which  are  per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  in  the  world.  These  are  found  in  different 
pnrts  of  the  island;  but.^e  Geysers,  which  are  the  most  remarkable, 
are  situated  about  16  miles  north  of  Skalholt.  The  greater  of  them 
has  a  basin  formed  of  matter  deposited  by  the  boiling  fluid.  This 
basin  is  56  feet  in  length,  and  46  In  breadth ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it, 
there  is  a  pipe  or  pit  10  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this,  the  hot  water 
rises;  and,  after  iiiling  the  basin,  it  runs  over  the  sides.  Dreadful 
explosions  constantly  take  place,  at  intervals  of  some  hours.  On  these 
occasions,  loud  reports  are  heard  under  the  ground,  which  is  felt  to 
tremble  beneath  the  feet  Water  then  issues  from  the  pit,  throwing 
-  what  is  previously  in  the  basin  into  agitation,  and  causing  it  to  over- 
flow. Other  reports  and  explosions  follow,  steam  escapes  in  volumes, 
•nd  large  jets  of  water  are  driven  out  with  such  force  as  to  ascend  to 
heights  varying  between  30  and  90  feet  The  imprisoned  steam  having 
thus  escaped,  the  explosions  cease,  and  the  basin  and  pit  are  both  found 
empty.  More  water  begins  to  collect,  however;  and  they  are  both  full, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  next  explosion.  At  Tunguhver,  in 
the  valley  of  Reikholt,  there  are  many  boiling  springs,  two  of  which 
are  very  remarkable.  These  are  about  a  foot  asunder;  and  from  one 
of  them  a  jet  issues,  for  about  four  minutes,  to  the  height  of  ten  feet, 
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Straits^  4*^.— The  principal  straits  are  those  of  the 
Sound,  and  the  Great  and  Little  Belts.  The  Gulf  of 
Ljmfiord,  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  extends  from  the 


while  the  water  in  the  other  is  boiliog  furiously.  AiVer  this  jet  ceases, 
a  larger  one  issues  from  the  other  spring,  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet,  and  continues  about  three  minutes,  while  the  fi^rst  spring 
boils  in  Its  turn ;  and  thus  they  continue  to  pour  forth  their  columns 
alternately,  by  some  internal  works  which  it  is  di6Bcult  to  ei plain. 

Tile  inhabitants  of  Iceland  are  simple  in  their  manners,  correct  in 
their  conduct,  and  have  much  literary  and  general  knowledge;  and 
the  country  has  produced  many  men  of  talents  and  learning. 

The  Faroe  or  Ferroe  Islands  lie  about  200  mites  north-west  of  the 
SiietUnd  Isles.  The  group  consists  of  about  twentj  islands,  and  has 
a  popttlation  a  little  above  5000.  There  are  now  no  schools;  but  the 
cUldreo  are  taught  to  read  by  their  parents.  The  islands  are  moun- 
tainous, and  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme  rudeness  and  boldness  of 
their  scenery.  The  men  are  uncommonly  expert  and  dexterous  in 
climbing  rocks,  to  catch  birds  for  food.  The  religion  is  Lutheran- 
ism;  and  the  people  are  of  good  moral  habits,  and  amiable  disposi- 
tions. 

Greenland  is  a  large  country;  extending,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
traced,  from  59^^  to  78°  of  north  latitude.  A  century  ago,  the  po- 
pulation was  20,000;  but,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  and 
other  diseases,  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  7000.  The  surface  of 
the  country  is  rude  and  mountainous ;  and  the  climate  is  most  inhos- 
pitable, the  bleak  summer  lasting  only  from  May  till  August.  Du- 
ring this  period,  the  natives  dwell  in  tents  on  the  sea-side;  but,  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  women  either  repair  old  huts,  or  erect  new 
ones.  The  walls  of  these  are  composed  of  stones,  with  turf  or  sod, 
iustead  of  mortar.  The  roof,  which  is  flat,  and  about  six  feet  high, 
IS  formed  of  timber,  brought  by  the  waves  from  some  distant  shores, 
and  is  covered  over  with  shrubs  and  earth.  There  is  usually  a  sub- 
terranean entrance,  12  or  15  feet  long,  2  high,  and  2  wide.  The 
house  consists  of  only  one  room,  from  12  to  18  feet  long,  and  from 
10  to  12  wide.  On  one  side,  there  is  a  kind  of  stage,  a  foot  and  a 
half  high,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house;  and  is  used 
tt  bench,  table,  chair,  and  bedstead.  In  their  habits,  the  people  are 
^rty  in  the  extreme;  and,  as  the  winter  advances,  their  huts  become 
intolerable  to  any  except  Greenlanders,  from  the  putrid  remains  of 
the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  and  from  filth  of  every  kind,  which 
^ey  never  remove  till  it  be€o:nes  troublesome  from  its  bulk.  .In  their 
pci^ns,  cookery,  and  choice  of  food,  they  are  equally  disgusting. 
The  Danes  carry  to  the  country,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  arrow  heads. 
Wives,  files,  axes,  needles,  nails,  linen,  hosiery,  cottons,  looking- 
glasses,  tobacco,  rye,  barley,  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and  various  other  arti- 
<^les;  and  receive  in  return  the  horns  of  the  sea-unicorn»  the  skins  of 
8*aU,  of  blue  and  white  foxes,  of  white  bears,  white  hares,  rein-deer, 
aod  other  animals,  with  feathers  and  eider  down.     This  last  is  the 
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Cattegat,  and  reaches  within  a  mile  or  tWo  of  the  6er^ 
man  Sea.* 


exquisitely  fine  down  of  the  breast  of  the  eider  duck,  which  it  pulls 
out  ftir  lining  to  its  n«ftt  A  pound  sterling'  is  paid  for  a  povnd 
weight  of  the  best  sort  uf  this  down.  The  horn  of  tbc^sea-nniconi  or 
narwhal,  ei tends  right  forward  from  the  point  of  its  upper  jaw,  to  Che 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  far  sttrpaases  ivory  in  all  its  properties. 
The  most  remarkable  animal  of  Greeiiland»  bowevsfv  is  the  common 
whale  Before  the  whale-fishery  was  carried  to  its  present  ealest, 
animals  of  this  species  were  both  larger  and  nore  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present.  Still,  however,  some  are  taken  which  are  aiztj 
or  seventy  feet  long.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  ships—- Dutch,  Sitg- 
lish,  and  Danish*— have  Sometimes  been  employed  in  this  fishery,  and 
have  caught  from  1500  to  2000  whales  in  one  summer.  When  a 
whale  is  seen,  four  or  five  boats,  each  witi»  six  or  eight  men,  are  sent 
from  the  vessel.  When  they  are  near,  enough,  a  person  striken  the 
whale  with  a  harpoon  or  barbed  dart,  to  which  a  line  of  some  hundred 
fathoms  is  attached,  llie  whale  then  sinks  to  a  vast  depth,  carrying 
the  line  with  him  so  rapidly,  that  a  per^n  must  constantly  vret  liie 
side  of  the  boat  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
line.  The  whale  soon  rises  to  breathe,  and  spouts  water,  with  great 
violence  and  noise,  to  the  height  of  some  fathoms,  from  apertlires 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  is  then  struck  again,  and  dives  In  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and,  after  rising  a  second  or  third  time,  he  is  pierced  in 
the  vital  parts  with  spears,  till  blood,  as  well  as  water,  is  spouted  up 
from  the  apertures  in  the  head.  After  this,  he  is  allowed  to  svrim 
about  for  some  leagues,  t»ll  he  dies  from  loss  of  blood  and  evhaustion. 
The  blubber  or  fat  is  then  cut  out,  and  boiled  to  extract  the  oil; 
or,  if  tfiere  be  not  proper  oonveoiencies  fbr  this,  it  is  put  into  barrels^ 
and  conveyed  home.  Each  whale  generally  yields  from  sixty  to  a 
hutidred  barrels  of  oil,  worth  three  or  four  pounds  a  barrel.  Of  all 
the  Greenland  animals,  however,  none  are  so  useful  to  the  natives  as 
the  seals.  Their  flesh  serves  for  fbod ;  their  skins  are  used  for  dotfaing^ 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  boats;  their  sinews  serve  for  thread 
and  cords ;  their  entrails  for  sails  for  boats,  and  windows  for  their 
huts;  and  of  the  bones,  they  make  utensils  of  various  kinds. 

In  connexion  with  Greenland,  may  be  mentioned  the  islands  of 
Spitsbergen,  which  lie  east  of  it;  though  they  are  claimed  by  the 
Russians.  These  islands  have  no  fixed  inhabitants;  but  they  are 
visited  by  parties  of  Russians,  who  are  attracted  by  the  great  number 
of  sea  and  land  animals  found  in  4hem  and  on  their  coasts.  Tltey 
have  the  moat  bleak  and  forbidding  appearance  imaginable,  presenting 
harren  pointed  rocks  and  mountains,  several  of  which  are  of  great 
height,  and  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow* 

*  The  breadth  of  the  Little  Belt,  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  one  mile; 
that  of  the  Sound,  four;  and  that  of  the  Great  Belt,  ten  or  twelve. 
These  straits,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  the  Baltic,  are  frozen  over 
in  severe  winters.     An  occurrence  of  this  kind  was  turned  to  great 
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Sumoris.-^The  chief  ports  for  trade  are  those  of 
Copennagen,  Altona,  Tonaingen,  Flensborg,  Aalborg, 
and  Kiel. 

Face  ofihe  Country^  (Jr. — The  country  is  in  gen- 
eral flat,  and  there  are  no  large  rivers  or  lakes.  The 
canal  of  Kiel  extends  from  the  river  Eyder  to^  the  BaU 
tic* 

Chief  Towns, — Copenhagen  and  Altona.-f* 

Climate^  4*c. — The  climate  is  moist,  and  rather  temperate ;  and 
the  soil  is  in  general,  fertile,  producing  good  corn  and  pasture.;{: 
This  country,  particularly  Holstein,  produces  great  numbers  ot 
beaatiful,  spirited- horses,  and  excellent  breeds  of  horned  cattle. 


adrantage  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  in  1658.  This  prince  was 
fighting  in  Poland;  and  war  baring  been  declared  against  him  by 
Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  he  marched  with  great  rapidity  through 
Geraiany  and  Slesvdck,  and  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  Little  Belt  - 
with  an  army  of  20^000  men.  After  some  hesitation,  he  ventured' 
across  the  strait  with  his  army,  cannon,  and  baggage;  and,  having 
crossed  Funen,  be  passed  successiv^y  to  the  islands  of  Laaland, 
Langeland,  Falster,  and  Zealand;  thus  avoiding  that  part  of  the  Great 
Belt  where  the  current  and  the  width  of  the  channel  rendered  the 
strength  of  the  ice  doubtful.  By  this  means,  he  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  obliged  the  Danes  to  purchase  a  peace  with  the  loss  of 
several  provinces. 

*  T^is  canal  cost  about  £  800,000  sterling.  It  admits  vessels  of 
120  tons,  which  are  thus  free  from  the  delays  and  dangers  that  often 
attend  the  passage  round  j^utland;  and  no  fewer  than  from  two  to 
three  thousand  pass  through  it  annually.  The  whole  length  from 
Tonningen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder,  to  the  Baltic,  is  105  miles, 
of  which  the  canal  occupies  22.  It  was  commenced  in  1777,  and 
finished  in  seven  years. 

\  The  population  of  Copenhagen  is  90,000  or  100,000;  and  that 
of  Altona  or  Altena,  30,000.  The  other  towns  are  small,  the  popu- 
Isdon  of  none  of  them  exceeding  6000  or  7000^  Copenhagen,  or 
Kiobnhavn,  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  some  of  them  of  stone  from  Gernaany,  and  a 
few  of  the  finest  buildings  are  of  Norwea;ian  marble.  The  erection  of 
wooden  houses  is  prohibited.     The  harbour  is  excellent. 

\  There  are  sonqte  districts  which  are  covered  with  loose  sand,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A  ridge  of  this  kind  stretches  northerly  through 
Jutland,  and  produces  only  heath  and  some  useless  plants.  These 
saods  are  often  blown  in  clouds  by  the  winds,  and  desolate  the  culti-. 
vated  grounds  in  their  vicinity.  To  prevent  this,  the  government 
eticoarages  the  sowing  of  certain  plants  with  spreading  roots  and 
broad  leaves,  Xq  bind  the  sandj^  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 


fifl?  Penmark: 

PopuMon^  4^. — The  pc^ulatSoti  of  tiie  Dftnislr  dmniiiioiiS'  is- 
supposed  to  be  nearly  two  miliioaa  The  army,  ia  the  time  o£ 
peace,  is  about  30,000.  The  navy  formerly  consisted  of  more 
than  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  15  frigates;  but  it  was  nearly 
annihilated  during  the  late  war. 

Crm)emmeni,'^-^noe  1660,  the  goTermnent  has  been,  in  prin- 
ciple, one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the  .world.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  tempered  by  various  checks,  and  is  far  f^om  being 
despotic. 

Manufactures  and  Cbmmerce.^Scarcely  any  articles  are  manu- 
factured, except  for  home  consumption.     The  commerce  of  the 
country  is  considerable,  pyrticulany  with  England,  the  Nether^ 
lands,  France,  and  the  shores  of  the  M editerrafiean. 

Educaii(m.-^There  are  universities  in  Copenhagen  aad  Kiel.. 
There  are  also  nine  seminaries  for  the  education  of  schooliuas- 
ters»  and  about  3000  village  schools.* 

'  Religion, — The  established  religion  is  Lutherani8m;.bUft  there 
is  complete  toleration  for  all  other  denominatioa8.f 

Character,  ^c-^The  Danes  are  in  general  tall  and  roba^f. 
with  good  complexions;  and  hair  of  a  flanee,  5«ellow,  or  red 
colour.  The  common  people,,  having  but  iatdy  become  free, 
want,  in  general,  the  bold  manly  spiht  of  the  gWredes  and  Nor-. 
wegians,  and  are  poor  and  dirty.  Skiee  tbeir  emancipation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  ceetary,  however,  they-  are  much 
improved.    . 

S^orical  Sketch, — About  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centu«> 
ries,  the  Danes  were  ibmiidable  by  their  piracies  and  invasions 
to  several  of  the  surrounding  countries,  particularly  Scotland,.. 
Ireland,  Germany,  and  England,,  the  last  of  which  countries  was 
for  some  time  entirely  subject  to  their  power.  The  Protes- 
tant religion  was  established  in  all  the  Danish  dominions  in 
1536.  In  1660,  Frederick  IIL  made  Denmark  an  absolute  and 
hereditary  monarchy,  instead  of  a  limited  and  elective  ooe*^ 
During  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  Denmark  eufTered  severely,  oa 
two  occasions,  from  the  power  of  Britain:  first  in  ISOl,  When 


*  There  is  also  a  college,  with  fbur  professors,  in  Odensee.  The 
university  of  Copenhagen  has  about  700  students;  and  that  of  Keil, 
SOD  or  300.  Denmark  has  produced  several  men  of  eminence.  Of 
these,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Tycho  firahe,  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer; and  Malte  Brun,  the  eminent  geographer.  The  latter  died 
in  1826.  Denmark  and' Norway  have  ibeaame  language.  This,  as 
well  as  the  Swedish,  is  of  Gothic  origin;  and  both  have  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  German  and  English. 

f  The  bishops  are  those pf  Copenhagen,  Funen,  Aalborg,  Aariiuus,^ 
and  Ripen.  The  bishops  have  annual  incomes  of  different  amount«A^ 
from  ;6;400.to,  £  1000;  but  they  have  no  political  power. 
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most  of  lier  fleet  was  destroyed  or  captured  at  Copenhagen  by 
Lord  Kelson,  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  submission  of 
the  Danish  government;  and  again,  in  ldQ7,  when  Copenba^n 
sorrendered,  after  a  destructive  bombardment  by  the  British 
£eet  and  army.  On  this  occasion,  the  Danish  fleet,  consisting 
of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fifleen  frigates,  with  other  ves- 
sels, and  a  vast  Quantity  of  naval  stores,  was  brought  to  £pg- 
Isod,  after  which  Copenhagen  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
At  the  peace  of  18 14,  Denmark  was  obliged  by  the  Allied 
Powers  to  yield  up  Norwav  to  Sweden ;  and  the  island  of  He- 
ligoisBd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  £lbe,  to  England;  in  consequence 
of  having  refused  to  join  with  them  in  the  confederation  agaomst 
Bonaparte.  .  In  place  of  this  valuable  portion  of  her  dominions, 
Denmark  obtained  a  part  of  Pomerama,  which  has  since  been 
exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauenburg,  and  a  peemuary  co^ 
ji^station.    . 


LAPLAMD,* 


Hie  boundaries  of  Lapland  are  not  very  accurately  fixed.  It 
may  be  regwded,  however,  as  extending  from  the  sixty-fourth 
tie^ee  of  north  latitude  to  the  Frozen  Ooean,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  White  Sea.  The  country  is  divided,  by  the 
contimmtion  of  the  Norwegian  chain  of  mountains,  into  two 
ports,  which  are  strikingly  different  In  that  which  extends 
roand  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold 
in  winter,  are  both  very  great;  while,  in  the  other  past,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ocean  moderates  both.  In  the  former,  the  heat 
in  July  is  often  as  great  as  in  France)  And  the  inhabitants  are 
tortured  by  musquitoes;  while  in  winter,  water  is  often  froaen 
in  the  vessel,  as  the  person  is  in  tlie  act  of  drinking  it ;  and  even 
spirits  of  wine  are  sometimes  converted  into  ice.  In  this  region, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  summer,  and  of  the  ground  being 
protected  by  snow  in  ^winter,  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid  in 
the  few  fettile  spots;  corn  being  often  sewn  in  the  end  ot  May, 
and  veaped  before  the  beginning  of  .August.  About  the  North 
Gape,  on  the  contrary, grain. does  not  ripen;  because  the. snow 
lies  less  permanently  in  wiatei^  and  the  heat  is  less  in  sum- 
iner,  though  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  greater  than  in 
some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  other  region. 


*  As  ,l«plffnd,  tiiougb  ^f  email  poHtioal  importance, -preset is. a 
nain^PtDf.wterestiiiig  p«cuUavitlei^  it  mny  be  proptr  to  give  a  fert^ 
jwticuUfA  rtespectiog  it,  considered  separately  from  Sweden  and 
■Russia,  Uie  countries -to  w)>iob  it  now.beiofigSi 
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The  inhabitants  wear  coats  which  are  commottly  made  of 
sheepskin,  with  the  wool  turned  towards  the  body;  and  above 
these,  they  have  outer  coats  generally  made  of  the  skins  of 
rein-deer,  with  the  hairy  side  out.  The  fifes  are  placed  m  the 
middle  of  their  huts;  and  the  floors  are  covered  with  tfae  skins 
of  rein-deer,  on  'which  the  family  sit  or  recline.  A  thicker 
covering  of  skins  is  used  on  the  floor  of  that  part  of  the  but  in 
which  they  sleep,  and  they  cover  themselves  with  sheepskins  to 
keep  off  the  cold.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  animal  food, 
and  on  the  milk  of  the  rein-deer  made  into  cheese,  dr  iki  other 
states.  When  their  stock  of  fish,  or  of  the  flesh  of  other  animals, 
iails,  they  kill  a  rein-deer,  which  serves  a  family  of  (bur  for  a 
week.     The  entire  population  is  thought  to  be  about  60,000. 

In  the  parts  north  of  the  arctic  circle,  the  sun  is  cotistaiitly 
Risible  for  a  number  of  days  about  midsummer,  and  invisible  for 
nearly  an  equal  period  about  Christmas.  Thus,  at  the  seven- 
tieth degree  of  latitude,  he  never  wholly  disappears  from  the 
17th  of  May  till  the  28th  of  July,  nor  is  any  part  of  him  seen 
from  the  25th  of  November  till  the  17th  of  January.*  During 
the  latter  period,  however,  even  at  the  middle  of  winter,  there 
is  considerable  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  before  and  after 
noon;  and  the  moon,  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  snow,  prevent 
the  nights  from  being  dark.  During  the  other  period,  the  sun 
is  seen  on  the  meridian  twice  each  day;  once  on  the  southern 
side,  and  once  on  the  northern. 

In  winter,  the  Laplanders  travel  in  sledges,  drawn  by  rein- 
deer, on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow.  These  are  made  of 
•birch;  and  are  so  small  aod  light,  that  they  may  be  easily  car- 
ried in  the  arms.  With  a  couple  of  rein-deer  attached  to  one 
of  these,  a  Laplander  will  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  oc- 
casionally at  tne  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  In  guiding  and 
-balancing  the  vehicle,  he  shows  great  dexterity;  and  in  going 
down  hill,  if  the  descent  be  steep,  he  ties  another  rein-deer  by 
the  horns  to  the  rear  of  the  sledge,  which  it  pulls  back  so  as  to 
lessen  the  velocity. 

To  the  Laplander,  the  rein-deer  is  invaluable.  It  constitutes, 
indeed,  almost  his  entire  wealth.  Its  milk  and  its  flesh  afford 
biro  excellent  food,  aod  its  skin  clothing.  Of  the  tendons  and 
intestines,  he  makes  thread  akid  cordage;  of  the  horns,  glue; 
and  of  the  bones,  spoons.     In  winter,  it  draws  his  sledges  over 


*  The  first  of  these  intervals  is  72  days,  and  the  second  only  53. 
The  difTeicnce  Arises  from  refraction,  which  causes  the  sun  to  be  visi- 
ble when  he  is  really  below  the  horizon;  from  considering  the  position 
of  the  Bun*s  upper  limb,  instead  of  that  of  his  centre;  and  from  the 
earth's  motion  in  its  otbit^  being  more  rapid  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
(For  fartlier  illuslration,  tee  Mote,  pages  9  and  4). 


it  carriep  bis  tents  ai^d  baggage  cm  it^  back.  Of  these  mfifyl 
creatures,  a  w^tby  Laplander  possesses  1000,  or  more;  .a per- 
son of  the  middle  class,  dpo  or  600;  and  the  poorer  people^  from 
^  to  im:  8od  they  fi«qtteiidy  kfli  great  nuinbera  of  wild  ones, 
(tfirtiKmlaciy  ^o  autuino.  In  6^lnpler,  the  rein-deer  feed  pcio- 
cipally'op  grass;  and,. in  >vipter,  op  a  peculiar  kind  oi  mpsa  pr 
lichen,  which  they  are  dexterous  in  discovering  under  the  snow. 
They  are  above  four  feet  hig;h,  and  three  of  them  are  thought  to 
&e  about  jeqoal  in  weight  to  a  moderate-sized  ox. 


GENERAL  VIEW. 

BoimdatieSf  ^. — Asia  is  the  north-ea$tern  part  of 
the  old  Gootineat,  and  is  larger  than  Europe  or  Africa.* 
It  i&  bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Northern  Ocean; 
on  the  east,  by  the  Pacific,  and  by  Bhering's  Strait, 
^fhioh  ^part^ilLes  it  fipm  the  north-western  part  of 
America;  job  the  south,  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus 
pf  §^1^2,  tbe:]5^e4i^rri^nQaii  Sem.tbe  Acdiipelago,  the 
HeUeqiont,  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  the  Bosphorus,  the 
Black  Sea^  t\tt  Strait  of  lenikale,  the  Sea  of  AzQV) 
anjl  Jgjtrppean  Bpssia. 

Seas^  Strsitif  4^.^^The  other  principal  seas  are  ^e 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  or  Laina,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Yel- 
low ^e|(,^qd  ,  the  C{iine.^  Sea,  on  the  eai»t;  and  the 
jB^V  q^  (Ben^i  and  the  Persian  Oulf,  in  the  south. 
'Other  straits  ifre  tho^  of  Bab-eUMandeb  ^ndOnnps, 
i*»  i.'  '  I'     III  I  .  I .     ■         , » 

*  Ami|,U  3itu4te4  ^t^m^ffin  ((he  j^otmd.aDd  seventy-eightfa  parallels 
of  oojcfh  ^ititude^  and  between  96  ^  of  east  and  1.70^  of  west  longitude. 
^ts  ]^jfig^,  from  f^e  Strait  of  Bbering'  to  that  of  Beb-el-Mandeb^  is 
&bout  $10p  miles;  and  its  br«adU»,  from  the  ao|ith-east  of  Cinna  f 
the  Urid  Moun^lp^  9^t  3fiQ0  oailffs. 
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at  the  entrances  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Palk^s  Strait,  between  Ceylon  and  India;  and  the.Strait 
of  Malacca,  south-west  of  Malaya. 

Divisions, — The  principal  divisions  of  Asia  are 
Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  north;  Asiatic  Turk^,  in  the 
west;  Arabia,  in  the  south-west;  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
India,  Chin-India,  and  Tibet,  in  the  south;  China,  in 
the  south-east;  the  Japan  Islands^^  on  the  east;  and 
the  various  Tartar  nations,  in  the  middle. 

Peninsulas^  <$rc.— -The  chief  peninsulas  are  Arabia^ 
Malaya,  Corea,  and  Kan^tschatka.-}*  The  Isthmus  of 
Suez  unites  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  about  sixty  miles 
broad. 

Face  of  the  Country,  4^.-^n  the  middle  of  Asia, 
ihere  is  a  vast  plateau,  or  elevated  tract  of  country, 
which  consists  of  mountains  and  vevy  high  plains. j: 
The  principal  mountains  are  those  of  Tibet;  and  the 
Altay  and  otlier  mountains,  soi^th  of  .Siberia* 
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*  .Other  inlands  near  ilsiia^'are  Ceylop;  the  Maldives;  the  Lacca- 
dives;  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Isles;  the  Indian x^r  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, which  contains  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes,  and  several 
amaJSer;  the  Philippine  Isles, 'Hainan,  Formosa,  and  others.  Sererai 
of  these  have  been  classed  in  the  newly»fiBtablisbBd  division  of  .Ocea- 
nica.  There  are  also  Bbering's  Isle>  i^)d,fbe  Aleputskoi, or  Aleut- 
Ian  Islands,  east  of  Kamtschatka. 

f  The  countries  east  and  west  a(  tlte  -Bay  of  Bengal,  are  often 
.called  the  Eastern  and  Western  ^Peninsulas  of  India.  Thia  is  im- 
proper, however,  as  there  are  large  portions  of  their  boundaries  which 
are  not  formed  by  the  sea.  The  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean,  is  a  peninsula.  This,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Asia- 
tic Turkey,  was  called,  in  ancient  times,-  Ada  JVIinor. 

\  This  tract,  the  most  extensive  table-land  on  the  globe,  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  30^  and  50^;  and  occupies  the  vast  space  between 
•Siberia  on  the  north,  Hindostan  and  the  Burman  empire  on  the 
south,  the  Caspian  Sea  ^n  the  west,  and  China  and  Oorea-  oa  the 
east.  Its  length  probably  exceeds  SOOO  miles ;  and  its  general  breadth 
is  1200  or  1400  miles.  From  it,  rivers  flow  in  all  directions;  and 
the  other  countries  of  Asia  slope  from  its  bounduies,  on  every  side. 
This  tract  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  climate  of  Asia.  From 
its  elevation,  it  is  itself  much  colder  than  might  be  expected  in  such  a 
latitude.  It  also  interrtipts,  in  a  great  degree,  the  atmospheric  cur- 
rents between  the  polar  and  the  equatorial  regions,  which  would 
otherwise  tend  to  equalise,  the  temperature;  and  thus,  the  heat  of 
.India,  and  the  cold  of  Siberia,  are  both  extremely  great* 
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Lakes. — ^The  most  remarkable  lakes  are  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Lake  Bukal,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.* 

Rivers. — ^Asia  contains  many  great  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Kian  £u  or  Yang-Tse-Eiane, 
and  the  Hoang  Ho,  which  flow  eastward  through 
China;  the  Lena,  Yenisse'i  or  lenicei,  and  the  Obi,- 
which  flow  through  Siberia  into  the  Northern  Ocean; 
the  Amour  or  Segalien,  which  flows  eastward  into  the 
Sea  of  Okotsk;  the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra, 
which  unite  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  the  Ir- 
rawaddy,  which  falls  into  the  same  sea;  the  Cambodia, 
or  Japanese  river,  which  flows  into  the  Sea  of  China; 
the  Euphrates,- which  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  and 
the  Indus,  north-west  of  India. -|? 


*  The  Caspian  in  more  than  700  miloB  long,  and  contains  1 20,000 
sqaare  miles;  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  nearly  300  miles  long,  and  has  a 
surface  of  above  10,000  square  miles;  and  Lake  Baikal  is  about  3^0 
miles  long,  and  35  broad.  The  last  is- traversed  by  the  river  Angara, 
a  branch  of  the  Yenisseii  alid  is  fresh.  Neither  of  the  others  has  any 
qatlet,  and  they  are  both  salt.  The  Caspian  receives  the  Volga,  the 
Jaik|  the  Kur,  and  many  other  rivers;  the  water  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  rain  that  falls  on  its  own  surface,  is  carried  off  by  evaporation. 
By  this  means  also,  the  level  of  the' surface  is  so  much  reduced  as  to 
be  nearly  200  feet  below  that  of  the  oceani  Some  suppose  that  tins 
lake  was  once  united  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a  strait,  whieh  has  been 
stopped  up  by  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  country.  It  has  also 
been  supposed  to  have  been  united  with  the  Lake  of  Aral;  but  there 
is  an  elevated  level  between  them,  which  renders  this  unlikelv.  This 
lake  produces  vast  quantities  of  valuable  fistk  The  Dead  Sea,  or  the 
take  of  Asphaltites,  in  Palestine,  i^  remarkably  clear  and  transparent; 
but  its  water  is  uncommonly  salt  and  even  bitter,  so  that  fishes  can- 
not live  in  it;  and  it  is  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  heavier  than 
pure  fredi  water.  Maiiy  fabulous'  stories  have  been  told  about  this 
lake:  such  as*  that  birds  flying  across  it,  w|ll  fail  dead  into  its  water, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  vapour;  and  that,  on  its  shores,  beautiful 
apples  are  found,  which  consist  internally  of  nothing  but  ashles*  Great 
quantities  of  asphaltumi  a  kind  of  pitch  or  bitumen,  are. found  floating 
on  its  surface;  and  hence  it  gets  one  of  its  names. 

f  These  rivers  are  arranged  according  to  the  lengths  of  their 
courses,  aS' given  by  Major  Rennell,  except  the- Amour,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  greater  than  the  Yenissei  or  Obi.  The  length  of  the 
Indus  is  supposed  to  be  1000  miles,,  and  that  of  the  Kian  Ku-  about 
2300  miles^  * 
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ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

BoundatieSj  ^-tf.-^ThU  vast  cottnttY,  '^indh  is^  sfcrb- 
ject  to  the  emperor  of  Rassia,  exftencls?  frtmi  th^  Urial 
Motintahis  to  the  Pdcifiic,  and  (torn  tlie  iffortHern- 
Ocean  to  Tartafy. 

Dlvirions.-^Thk  {>ah  of  the  Russian  dotoifUbtts  is 
divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Astrakhan  »tid  6i{>^ri^^ 
which  are  8iilidi^idl*d  a»  follbwisfi 

KINGDOM  OF  ASTRAKHAN. 
G0V£aNM£Nl'S«  CHfEir  TOWNS* 

xAiStraKnan  »»wmwmw»«*»w»w  xxst-Faiuian 

Caucasus*  ..w*......^  Teflis,  Georgievsk,  Derbent,  Baku 

Orenburg  .^ Orenbui^,  Ufa 

KINGDOM  OF  SIBERIA. 

Tobolsk  ^„^^^^,^..  Tobolsk^  Berez'ov 

Tomsk  .p^^^^M.M^^^^^p^^  Tomsk,  Kolyvan 

Irkutzk  f  .^M.>>>»..>..>^  Irkutzk,  Okotzk^  Nertschinsk)  Yafcotak 


•  Thi«  govertitnent,  which  f*  s©  called  from  the  nlduntftftis  6f  ih6 
same  naftie,  oonslst^  pflAdpdfljr  of  A\iitht&  taMMftbth  Persfalii  11^1  S; 
and  contains  the  pV6Virtc69  or  gotirbnlients  of  Gru^ia;  AvkHrite;  Cir^ 
casftia,  Dasbesun,  and  ShifVa'n.  Grusia  i^  ih^  sftme  a^  G^d^^A*  Atid 
is  siibdivicfed  into  Ittleritiia,  IN^ingfelia,  and  OtMd.  The  diViSli^Ha 
and  boundaries  of  tHe  A&tattc  pdKiOn  of  th^'  Riis^iak  dofr/infoh^i  AtiCt 
its  parts,  are  not  v^eW  as(:erfaTried  or  fiitlfd.  £V6nA  fH^  cditittibA  liHitt 
of  Europe  and  Asia  is  douMfiil.  Accofdinj^  to  itik  hbxjtHAkfS^  Uet^ 
assumed,  boweffef  (sefe'pag^  8),  Skfikd/y  ii  paftly  in'EiiYOpe,  and  p'iftly 
in  Asia« 

f  The  peAinswIa  of  I^i^ititsMifttka  hai  b«lofi<^ed' tb  ^(ihiU  sinc(^ 
1711.  Ai  that  time;  the  pophlation  was  cdiTstdefable;  h\ii  li  hk&  sihc^ 
b^n  reduced  by  thd  sthliTl-por  ahd  oth^r  catties,'  TpAtiitii\Ht)y  the  us^ 
of  spiriflious  liquors,  nvtiich  thfe  Ilussitiili^  bflrter  vi^lth  the  |^ebj:(I^  fok' 
•furs,  so  that  it  is  suppjOMd  to  be  at  pfeseht  onljr  7006  Or  diOOO..  .  'th^ 
cold  ih  Wint^f  h  severe,  and  the  snow  lies  gidneratlj^  from'Octbb^r  till 
April  or  May.  Ifl  summer,  howev^,  tlJe  clihiii(te  i:}  mltd  an^  tf^rei;. 
able*  The  people  travel  on  the  snow  in  sledges,  drawn  hi  five  or 
more  large  dogs;  and  sueM  are  the  strength  aiid  swiftness  of  these  ani^ 
mals,  that  they  sometimes  perform  journeys  of  60  or  70  miles  a  day. 
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Face  of  the  Country. — In  the  east  and  south,  there 
are  many  great  mountains;  but  the  country  between 
the  Yenissei  and  the  Uralian  Mountains,  is  a  vast 
plain,  with  scarcely  an  eminence.  There  are  also  many 
other  steppes  or  plains  of  ereat  extent,  which  are  gene- 
rally barren;  and  much  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
wood. 

Rivers. — The  Volga  flows  into  the  Caspian  by  sev- 
eaty  mouths,  at  Astrakhan.  The  Obi  receives  the 
Irtish  and  Tobol,  and  flows  into  the  Northern  Ocean 
through  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  The  Yenissei  and  Lena  fall 
iato  tiie  same  sea. 

Towns, — The  principal  towns  are  Astrakhan,  Ir- 
kutzk,  and  Tobolsk,  each  of  which  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants. 

CSmate  and  SciL-^T^t  cUmftte  is,  in  general,  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable; and  the  soU  poor,  not  producing,  on  an  average, 
much  above  three  times  the  quantity  of  grain  sown.  There  are 
some  fertile  tracts  in  the  south  and  west,  however,  particularly 
about  Kolyvan. 

MUnenMU.-^TYio  mines  of  Siberia-  are  very  valuable;  pro- 
doeing  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  vast  quantities  of  iron, 
besides  various  other  roiBends.* 

InhabUanU. — The  inhabitants  are  generally  rude  and  unciv* 
ilized.  There  are  many  waifdering  tribes;  such  as  the  Tartars, 
Monguls,  and  Tungusians:  and  the  Samoieds,  and  others  who 
dwell  in  the  northern  parts,  resemble  the  Laplanders  in  their 
habits  and  manner  of  living. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

4 

Boundaries.'^Tixtkey  in  Asia,  which,  with  Turkey 
ia  Europe,  is  subject  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  is  bounded 
on  the  nwth  by  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  east,  by  Persia; 


*  The  priacipal  gold  and  silver  mines  are  those  of  Kolyvan  in  the 
>outh»  and  Nertschiosk  |n  the  province  of  Daouria.  The  iron  and 
copper  mfoes  of  the  Uralian  and  Altaian  mountains,  however,  are  far 
more  vi^lpable.  The  Russian  mln^s  contribute  in  a  considerable  de» 
gree  to  the  public  revenue,  matiy  of  thetti  belonging,  to  jhe  crown. 
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Cattegat,  and  reaches  within  a  mile  or  tvUi  of  the  Ger- 
man Sea.* 


exquisitely  fine  down  of  the  bieast  of  the  eider  duck,  which  it  pulls 
out  for  lining  to  its  nest  A  pound  sterling  is  paid  for  a  povnd 
weight  of  the  best  sort  of  this  down.  The  horn  of  the^ses-tmicorti  or 
narwhal,  extends  right  forwatd  from  the  point  cX  its  upper  jaw,  to  tbe 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  far  surpasses  ivory  in  all  its  properties. 
The  most  remsrkabte  animal  of  Oreenlend,  howevsiv  is  the  common 
whale.  Before  the  whale^fisheiy  waa  carried  to  its  present  estemt, 
animals  of  this  species  were  both  larger  and  nsore  aumcrous  than 
they  are  at  present.  Still,  however,  some  are  taken  which  are  aistj 
or  serenty  feet  long.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  ships— 'Dutch,  Biig- 
lish,  and  Dantfth^— have  sometimes  been  employed  in  this  fishery,  and 
hare  caught  from  1500  to  2000  whales  in  one  summer.  When  a 
whale  is  seen,  four  or  five  boats,  each  witb^  six  or  eight  men,  are  sent 
from  the  ressel.  When  they  are  near,  enough,  a  person  strikes  the 
whale  with  a  harpoon  or  barbed  dart,  to  which  a  line  of  some  hwidred 
fathoms  is  attached,  llie  whale  then  sinks  to  a  vast  depth,  carrying 
the  line  with  him  so  rapidly,  that  a  pei^M>n  must  constantly  wet  ilie 
side  of  the  boat  to  prevent  it  from  taking  fire  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
line.  The  whale  soon  rises  to  breathe,  and  spouts  water,  with  great 
violence  and  noise,  to  the  height  of  some  fathoms,  from  apertures 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  is  then  struck  again,  and  dives  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  and,  after  rising  a  second  or  third  time,  he  is  pierced  in 
the  vital  parts  withspeani,  till  blood,  as  well  as  wat«r,  is  spouted  up 
from  the  apertures  in  the  head.  After  this,  he  is  allowed  to  swim 
about  for  some  leagues,  till  he  dies  from  loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion. 
The  blubber  or  fat  is  then  cut  out,  and  boiled  to-  extract  the  oil ; 
or,  if  there  be  not  proper  conyeniencies  for  this,  it  is  put  intoban;elsy 
and  conveyed  home.  Each  whale  generally  yields  from  sixty  to  a 
humlred  barrels  of  oil,  worth  three  or  four  pounds  a  barrel.  Of  all 
the  Greenland  animals,  however,  none  are  so  useful  to  the  natives  aa 
the  seals.  Their  flesh  serves  for  food ;  their  skins  ace  used  for  clothings 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  boats;  their  sinews  serve  for  thread 
and  cords ;  their  entrails  for  sails  for  boats,  and  windows  for  their 
huts;  and  of  the  bones,  they  make  utensils  of  various  kinds. 

In  connexion  with  Greenland,  may  be  mentioned  the  islands  of 
Spitsbergen,  which  lie  east  of  it;  though  they  are  claimed  by  the 
Russians.  These  islands  have  no  fiaed  inhabitants;  but  they  are 
visited  by  parties  of  Russians,  who  are  attracted  by  the  great  number 
of  sea  and  land  animals  found  in  4hem  and  on  llieir  coasts.  Tliey 
have  the  most  blesk  and  forbidding  appearance  imaginat^le,  presenting 
barren  pointed  rocks  and  mountains,  seivral  of  which  are  of  great 
height,  and  are  covered  with  pcrpetuid  snow« 

*  The  breadth  of  the  Little  Belt,  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  one  mile  ; 
that  of  the  Sound,  four;  and  that  of  the  Great  Belt,  ten  or  twelve. 
These  straits,  as  well  as  various  parts  of  the  Baltic,  are  frozen  over 
in  severe  winters.     An  occurrence  of  this  kind  was  turned  to  great 
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Secq^orU.-^The  chief  porta  for  trade  are  those  of 
Copenhagea,  Altona,  Tonaingen,  Flensborg,  Aalborg^ 
and  Kiel. 

Face  of  the  Country^  <S*c. — The  country  is  in  gen- 
eral flat,  and  there  are  no  large  rivers  or  lakes.  The 
canal  of  Kiel  extends  from  the  river  Eyder  to^  the  BaU 
tic* 

Giief  Towns. — Copenhagen  and  Altona."(* 

Clmatej  ^c. — The  climate  is  moist,  aDcI  rather  temperate;  and 
the  soil  is  in  geaeral  fertile,  producing  good  corn  and  pasture.^ 
This  country,  particiilarly  Holstein,  produces  great  numbers  ol 
beautiful,  spirited,  horses,  and  excellent  breeds  of  horned  cattle. 


advantage  by  Charles  X.  of  Swreden,  in  1658.  This  prince  was 
fighting  in  Poland;  and  war  having  been  declared  against  him  by 
Frederick  III.  of  Denmark,  he  marched  with  great  rapidity  through 
Germany  and  Sleawick,  and  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  Little  Belt* 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  After  some  hesitation,  he  ventured ' 
across  the  strait  with  his  army,  cannon,  and  baggage;  and,  having 
crossed  Funen,  he  passed  successivriy  to  the  islands  of  Laaland, 
Langeland,  Falster,  and  Zealand;  thus  avoiding  that  part  of  the  Great 
Belt  where  the  current  and  the  width  of  the  channel  rendered  the 
strength  of  the  ice  doubtful.  By  this  means,  be  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  obliged  the  Danes  to  purchase  a  peace  with  the  loss  of 
several  provinces. 

*  Xhis  canal  cost  about  £  8CX),000  sterling.  It  admits  vessels  of 
120  tons,  which  are  thus  free  from  the  delays  and  dangers  that  often 
attend  the  passage  round  .[utland;  and  no  fewer  than  from  two  to 
three  thousand  pass  through  it  annually.  The  whole  length  from 
Tonningen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eyder,  to  the  Baltic,  is  105  miles, 
of  which  the  canal  occupies  22.  It  was  commenced  in  1777,  and 
finished  in  seren  years. 

f  The  population  of  Copenhagen  is  90,000  or  100,000;  and  that 
of  Altona  or  Altena,  30,0C)0.  The  other  towns  are  small,  the  popu- 
lation of  none  of  them  exceeding  6000  or  7000.  Copenhagen,  or 
Kiobahavn,  is  the  best  built  town  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  some  of  them  of  stope  from  Germany,  and  a 
few  of  the  finest  buildings  are  of  Norwegian  marble.  The  erection  of 
wooden  houses  is  prohibitedi.     The  harbour  is  excellent. 

\  There  are  son^e  districts  which  are  covered  with  loose  sand,  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A  ridge  of  this  kind  stretches  northerly  through 
Jutland,  and  produces  only  heath  and  some  useless  plants.  These 
sands  are  often  blown  in  clouds  by  the  winds,  and  desolate  the  culti-. 
vated  grounds  in  their  vicinity.  To  prevent  this,  the  government 
encourages  the  sowing  of  certain  plants  with  spreading  roots  wajX 
broad  leaves,  Xq  bind  the  sand^  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind. 


IW  Pennutrk: 

P<ymiation^  <^. — Tile  pi^ulatiou  of  the  Daoislr  domtmoa^  is- 
supposed  to  be  nearly  two  miUions.  The  army,  in  tb&  time  o£ 
peace,  is  about  30,000.  The  navy  formerly  consisted  of  more 
than  20  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  15  frigates;  but  it  was  nearly 
annihilated  during  the  late  war. 

6rO]i^r»fMeii/.— Since  1660,  the  goTermnent  has  been,  m  prin- 
ciple, one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the  world.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  tempered  by  various  checks,  and  is  far  {torn  being 
despotic. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce. — Scarcely  any  articles  are  manu* 
factured,  except  for  home  consumption.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  is  considerable,  pfrticulany  with  England,  the  Nether-^ 
lands,  France,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrapean. 

^flfuco^tVm.—- There  are  universities  in  Copenhagen  and  Kiel.. 
There  are  also  nine  seminaries  for  the  education  of  schoolmas- 
ters, and  about  3000  village  schools.* 

^  Rtli^on,'—T\xe  established  religion  is  Lutheranism ;.  buA.  there 
is  complete  toleration  for  all  other  denominatioiis.f 

Character^  S^c. — The  Danes  are  in  general  tall  and  robust;^ 
with  good  complexiom;  and  hair  of  a  flaxen,  yellow,  or  red 
colour.  The  comaion  people,,  having  but  kUely  become  free> 
want,  in  general,  the  bold  manly  spint  of  the  Swedes  and  Nor«- 
wegians,  and  are  poor  and  dirty.  Since  their  emancipation  at 
the  beginning  ef  the  present  centary,  however,  they  are  much 
improved.    . 

JHBftorical  Sketch, — About  the  niatii,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centu-*- 
ries,  the  D^nes  were  formidable  by  their  piracies  and  invasions 
to  several  of  the  surrounding  countries,  particularly  Scotland,. 
Ireland,  Germany,  and  England,,  the  last  of  which  countries  was 
for  some  time  entirely  subject  to  their  power.  The  Protes- 
tant religion  was  established  in  all  the  Danish  dominions  in 
1536.  In  1660,  Frederick  IIL  made  Denmark  an  absolute  and 
hereditary  monarchy,  instead  of  a  limited  and  elective  one*^ 
During  the  wars  of  Xapoleon,  Denmark  euffered  severely^  on 
two  occasions,  from  the  power  of  Britain:  first  in  130 1^  when 


*  There  is  also  a  college,  with  fbur  professors,  in  Odensee.  The 
university  of  Copenhagen  has  about  700  students;  and  that  of  Keil, 
200  or  300.  Denmark  has  produced  several  men  of  eminence.  Of 
these,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  Tycho  Brahe,  the  celebrated  a«- 
tronomer;  and  Malte  Brun,  the  eminent  geographer.  The  latter  died 
in  1836.  Denmark  and' Norway  have  (heaame  language,  lliis,  as 
well  as  the  Swedish,  is  of  Gothic  origin;  and  both  have  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  German  and  English. 

f  The  bishops  are  those  4>f  Copenhagen,  Fuoen,  Aalborg,  Aarhuus,,. 
and  Ripen.  The  bishops  have  annual  incomes  of  different  amountffiH 
from  £400  to  £  1000;  but  they  have  no  political  power. 
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most  of  Iter  fleet  wm  destroyed  or  captured  at  Ck>peiifaagen  by 
Lord  NekoQ,  and  the  city  was  aaved  only  by  the  submission  of 
the  Danish  government;  and  again » in  160.7>  when  Copenhagen 
soirendered,  after  a  destructive  bombardment  by  the  British 
fleet  aod  army.  On  this  occasion,  the  Danish  fleet,  consisting 
of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  frigates,  with  other  ves- 
sels, and  a  vast  quantity  of  naval  stores,  was  brought  to  £oc^ 
land,  after  which  Copenhi^en  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  Denmark  was  obliged  by  the  AUiod 
Powers  to  yield  up  Norway  to  Sweden;  and  the  island  of  He- 
ligDlsad,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  England;  in  consequence 
offaeviug  refused  to  join  with  them  in  theconfederatioo  agaasst 
Bonaparte.  .  In  place  of  this  valuable  portion  of  her  dominions, 
Beomark  obtained  a  part  ef  Pomerama,  which  has  since  been 
exchanged  with  Prussia  for  I^uienburg,  and  a  peemuary  coi|- 
vsi^ention.    . 


LAPLAND.* 


The  boundaries  of  Laplasd  are  not  very  accurately  fixed.  It 
may  be  regarded,  however,  as  extending  from  the  sixty-foarth 
degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  Frozen  Ooean,  and  from  the 
AUaotic  to  the  White  Sea.  The  country  is  divided,  by  the 
contimiation  of  the  Norwegian  chiun  of  mountains,  into  two 
parts,  which  are  strikingly  difievenL  In  that  which  extends 
roand  the  Gulf  of  Bothnifi,  the  heat  in  aummer,  and  the  cold 
in  winter,  are  both  very  great;  while,  in  itbe  other  pairt,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ocean  moderates  both.  In  the  former,  the  heat 
in  JuJy  is  often  as  great  as  in  France)  and  the  inhabitants  are 
tortared  by  musquitoes;  while  in  winter,  water  is  often  froa^ 
io  the  vesael,  as  the  person  is  in  the  act  of  drinking  it ;  and  even 
spirits  of  wine  are  sometimes,  converted  into  ice.  In  this  region, 
in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  summer,  and  of  the  ground  being 
protected  by  >snow  in  "winter,  vegetation  is  extremely  rapid  in 
the  few  fettile  spots;  corn  being  often  sown  in  the  end  ot  May, 
and  reaped  before  the  beginning  of  August.  About  the  North 
O^  on  the  contrary, grain. does  not  rjpen;  because  the. snow 
lies  less  permanently  in  wiBt^i;^  and  the  heat  is  less  in  sum- 
mer, though  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  greater  than  in 
some  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  other  region. 


*  Afi  JUipkmd,  t]i^»Mgb  4>f  «mall  political  importance, -prases ts. a 
noinl$e9of.Miter€sting  peculiarities  it  ma^  be  proper  to  give  a  fe^ 
j>arti€ttlarA  ce^pecting  it,  eonfiidered  separately  from  Sweden  aad 
Hussia,  Uie  countries  low^iob  it  now.beWngs. 


tdO.  Jrdbia. 

PopulaHbn, — The  amount  of  the  populatioa'  is  quite  un<rfer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  thought  to  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  millions. 

Stale  of  Govemnient. — The  various  parties  of]  Bedouias,  or' 
Wandering  Arabs,  are  each  under  the  direction  of  a  chief,  called 
a  Sheik,  who  rules  them  as  a  father  does  his  family ;  and  there 
h  one  superior  sheik  in  each  tribe,  who  governs  the  inferior 
ones  with  like  authority.  In  Yemen,  and  the  more  fertiie  dis- 
tricts, there  are  various  monarchies  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

Religion. — The  religion  is  Mohammedanism;   and  there  are 
various  sects  which  are  strongly  opposed  to  each  other.* 


ter,  are  treated  with  the  same  tenderness  and  familiarity  as  bis  tsliild- 
ren,  and  are  trained  to  habits  of  gentleness  and  attachment.     T*hey' 
are  taught  only  to  walk  or  to  gallops   and  when  they  feel  the  touch 
of  the  hand  or  the  heel,  tli^  dart  away  like  t^e  wind.     They  are  able 
to  bear  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  will  pa^s  whole  days  without  food. 
If  their  rider  be  dismounted,-  they  stop  till  he  recovers  his  seat;    or, 
if  he  fall  in  battle*  they  remain  by  his-  side,  and  neigh 'for  aasistatice. 
Tfiey  are  neitlier  large  nor  beautiful,  and  yet- they  sometimes  briog 
from  £100  to  £>300.— The  camel  is  as  valuable  to  the  Arabian,  as 
the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander..     He  can  perform  a  journeys  of 
several  days  through  parched  sandy  deserts,  witboui' either  eatiaj;.  or 
drinking,  and  carries  at' the  same  time  a  burden  of  from  500  to  lOOO 
pounds  in  weight.     The  milk  of  these  animals  is  copious  aad  nour- 
ishing;, and  their  flesh,  particularly  when  young,  is  palatable  food. 
Their  dung  is  used  for  fuel;  and  their  hair,  which  is  renewed  ev«ry 
year,  is  manufactured  by  the  women  into  garments  and  teutt.'    Xfae 
swiftest  have  only  one  bunch  on  their  backs,  and  are  called '.drome*- 
daries.     Some  of  these  will  travel  more  than  a  hundred  miles  a  day, 
for  several  successive  days.     The  camels  are  peculiarly  useful  in  the 
trade  which  is  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  which  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  commerce  of-  the  country.     They  carry  on 
their  backs  both  the  merchant  and  his  wares,,  for  many  hundreds  of 
miles,  through- the  burning  deserts,  in  various  routes;  and  have  thus 
conveyed  annually  200,000  people  to  Mecca*  from  Syria,  Egypt,  Ve- 
men,  and  Lasha,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  Prophet  in  the  templa, 
and  to  increase  their  property  b;  the  profits  of  trade.     Besides  the 
animals  above  mentioned,,  there  are  oxen,  gazelles,  monkeys>  hyenas, 
jackalls,^  panthers,  wild  boars,  and  wolves.     There  are  also  countless> 
swarms  of  locusts,  which  darken  the  air  as  they  fly ;   and  wherever 
they  alight,  they  destroy  every  vegetable  production  that  comes  in 
their  way.     Gold  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  found  in  Arabia,  in 
vast  quantities;  but  the  various  metals  are  now  imported  from  other 
countries. 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sects  is  that  of  the  Wahabees, 
established  during  the  lattw  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Ald<*el*Wahab, 
and  his  son  Mohammed.  The  doctrines  of  litis  sect  have  been  pn>. 
pagated  extensively  by  the  sword,  in  Arabia ;  and  are  professed  over 
all  the  desert,  between  Syria  and  the  Persian,  and-  Arabiaa  Gulfa., 
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■(^MraeUr. — The  Bedonint  are  robbers  by  profestioD;  but« 
unless  they  be  resisted,  they  do.  not  murder  travellers,  or  injure 
their  persons.  They  are  hospitable  and  generous,  but  exceed- 
ingly repeeful.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  culti?ated 
districts,  have  the  good  and  bad  properties  of  the  Bedouins  in 
a  less  degree,  and  they  are.genenil^y  de(*eitful.* 

Hittoncal  Sketchy — Little  either  authentic  or  important,  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Arabia,  till  the  days  of  Mohammed. 
This  extraordinary  man,  who  was  born  in  Meoca  in  the  year 
569,f  propagated  a  new  system  of  religion,  that  seemed  likely 
to  overturn  Christianity  itself.  Wonderful  success,  for  soma 
tim|e,  attended  .the.exertions  of  the  new  sects;  and  they  carried 
tBeir  victorious  arms  into  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  and  into 
Africa  and  Spaing  While  Arabu  thus  gave  a  new  religion  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  world,  however,it  came  to  be  comparatively 
neglected  itself;  its  warriors  preferring  more  favoured  climes  for 
the  seats,  of  their  empires.  In  later  tunes,  it  was  held  in  paitial 
subjection  bv  the  Turks,  during  the  sixteenth  century ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  .that  time,  it  regained  its  independence.  From  that 
period,  till  the  civil  wars  arising  from  the  establishment  q£  the 
new  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  little  has  occurred  that  has  beep  of 
much  importance,  except  to  the  Arabians  themselves. 


Mecca  and  Medina,  have  also  fallen  under  the  power  of  thejWababeas; 
tnd  die  tombs  of  many  of  the  early  founders  of  Itf  oharomedanism, 
which  were  worshipped  by  pilgrims,  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
resort  of  the  pilgiims  interrupted.  Their  religion  is  nearly  a  system 
of  Deism,  with  few  eiternal  observances.  It  professes  to  reform  the 
frevailing  faith,  admits  the  divina  origins  of  the  Koran,  and  that  Mo- 
bammed,  was  a  prophet,  but  denies  that  be  is  to-be  addressed  as  an 
iotercesaoc.  -It  also  relieves- ils;votaries  i^om  'the  necessity  of  pilgrim- 
ages and  frequent  pcayera^  .but4t  vetainstba  important  political  dog- 
•ma,  that,  those]  wJio  do  not  embrace  it,  are  to  be' exterminated. 

*  9lie  -hofisea  are  in  general  wretched.  £yen  in  the  principal 
cities,  a  great  proportion  oif  thtem  are  made  of  mud,  and  thatched  wiCb 
grats*  .  They  are  also  without  windows,- andfor  doors  they  have  grass 
mats.  Xhe  people  eat  very  little  animal  food,  and  indulge  in  no 
luxuries.  Jn  eating,  they  have  neither  knives,  forks,  epoons,  nor 
plates;  but  use  their  hands,  and  all  sup  oot  of  the  same  dith. 

f  The  Mo^anvnedanft  reckon  events  tin  history  by  the  era  of  the 
Ufj^^  or  .flight,  of  ^Mohamm«d,  in  the:  year  629,  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dioa,  to  escape^som  his  enemies.  As  they  use  the  lunar  year,  any 
year  of  tfaeJIejira.wiUbe.reducedto  tike  corresponding  one  o{  the 
Christian  era,  by  miiltiplyiag.it  by-  the  decimal  Araction  'S69S,  aiid 
adding  628  to  the.  product. 

\  "Hiese  conquerors,  as  they. issued  fouth  from  the  desetts  of  Ara- 
.bis,  were  called . Saracens,  from  the  Arabic  word  which  means  a  deiett. 
/For  the  same  reason,  the  principal  desert  of  Afirica  is  called  ^haH. 
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Soun3afies,^~-¥erAB,  is  bounded  qn  the  west  by 
Asiatic  Turkey;  on  the  pqutlfi-west,  by  Arel^^a  ?nd 
the  JPeraian  Gulf;  qn  \\ie  squlh,  by -the  Jodiao  Ocean; 
on  tb^  .^ast,  by  Afghanistan;  and  on  the  north,  by 
Tartory,  the  Caspian  ^ea,  and  Asiatic  Bi^ssia.* 

JPaViaiQNS.  ,  CBSEF  TOWNS. 

Erivan,  or  Persian  Armenia^  Erivan 

Adzerbidjan ^..^  Tfibreez  or  I^^aMrj/s,  i^li^gha 

Maz^ande^ran ..^j..^,^,,^,^^  Ast^irab^d,  Ba]frual> 

AVe^fer^)  J^i()raj5an  ■■,^>.^^,.....  Meshed 

.Hamadap 
Persian  Kootdistan  .....^....^.^  l^enneh 

Kerman  .»,w.o^.... .» .KLerman  or  Sirdjan 

.J-JctA  loivCUl     »r »»^»^fwww »ift» #»»»r***<»i^w^^» *ii^»<^n> i^»wr^    JLiCll^    ^]|CUVfvX  .X*,Ul^ft{S    I/IT  flJVUUi^^ 

.   '  berqon 


*  .Ti^e,Brccii|e  InnUft.of  tl^nMbve  not  well  asce^tiiined;  but  the 
,pruicqp«l  pArt  pf.it  tiie».|»«(w«cn,2&°  and  40^  of  north  latitude,  and 
'b«^W!een  45^  aqd.^^  Qf  cast  longitude.  The  part  descvibed  in  this 
.lir^ic^e^  ^p  ffpini^timet  iCaU^d  tWcstean  Seirsia,  to  .distingutah  it  ham 
Afghanial^n  off  .Sasiarn  Feraia.  in  addition  to  the  provineaa  man- 
tio^i^d  iin  .tt^e  text.  9lpkr&9  jifi(}a,ajpwrMAl  sa^bWi^O^  (Q  P«V9I^;  but 
,}|A9,  at  tl)e  p^ie  t|fi)^  a  pj^H^  qf  lt^,Q^n, 

f  .X»^h<Ma  became  the  aaat  of  govenHneot  in  the  nixte^nth  century; 

,  and  re^ined.  that  difttinfition  till  a. few  years  ago,  wben  Teheran  was 
9^de:|be  royal  retid^vu^  Ispahan  was  formerly  a  large  anddnedty ; 
containing,,  at  the  lawest.oomputatioo,  6OO4OQO  inbabitanta.  It  was 
%kfKi  And  pluodeved^  however,  by  Ibe  Afghans,  in  1122  ^  and,  in 
fff^^fflUffiCfi  of. this,  and  other  nisforiunes,  its  population  was  reduced 
tp^aliOUl  \(X\Q00k.    U  iiaa  ahiee  increased,  and  is  now  supposed  to  be 

;4pt|ble,t^t  nunb€)r.  Teheran^  or  Tehrdn,  has  60,000  or  70,000  la- 
M)^t|M)^»  except; ivfaeniibe.king  r^es  froqn  it  to  escape  the  summer 
heats;  and  it  is  then  reduced  to  about  10,000.     Tabtfees  was, for  sev- 

.ffal  QWtvrieiy.tlie  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  jind  oonciu'ned  a 

.A9PMUli<on.i>f  half  «  million.  It  has  sutfWred  severely  in  war,  how- 
cY«r}iMlS^ng.bwatakiD  and  jaoked. eight  times,  by  Turks,  Tartars, 
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Face  tjfihe  Country. — Persia  is  very  mountainous, 
and  lies  high;  except  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Nearly  ix  third  of 
the  country  consists  of  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  mountains  ^^  that  of  Ararat,  in 
the  north-west* 

Rivers, — Near  the  boundaries  of  Persia,  are  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  or  Hiddekel;  also  the  Eur,  and 
the  Aras  or  Araxes,  which  unite,  and  fLovr  eastward 
into  the  Caspian.  The  country,  however,  has  few 
rivers,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  is  greatly  felt 

CSmofe.— -EzGe{>t  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the  heat  in 
summer  is  yery  great,  particularly  in  the  low  grounds  near  the 
Caspian'  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  high  central  parts, 
the  winters  are  very  cold,  and  there  are  great  storms  of  snow. 

ScU  and  Produce.'^Mxkch  of  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile;  pro- 
ducing, when  properly  watered,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain. 
Scarcely  a  twentieth  of  the  country  is  cultivated,  however;  and 
the  people  have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

AnmaU. — Besides  horses,  oameis,  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
tame  animals;  there  are  lions,  tigers,  bears,  wild  boars,  &c.f 

Minerals, — One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Persian  inin- 
^s,  is  the  Tabreez  marble,  a  transparent  stone,  beautifully 


asd  Persians.  In  1727  and  1767  also,  it  suflered  dreadfully  from 
eardiquakes;  most  of  its  buildings  having  been  levelled  with  the 
grouD4,  and  100,000  of  its  inhshiiants  having  been  destroyed.  Its 
preseat  population  is  about  30,000. 

*  This  is  supposed  to  he  the  mountain  mentioned  in  Scripture,  oa 
which  the  ark  rested  after  the  deluge;  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
(bought  to  have  been  a  tract  of  country  in  the  basin  or  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  changes  in 
Unguage,  and  perhaps  in  the  earth  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
uy  certain  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  great  salt  desert  lies  be- 
tween Khorazan  and  Irak.  This  large  tract  is,  in  many  places, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  crystallized  salt,  an  inch  thick.  It  contains, 
also,  nitre  and  qtber  salts;  and  these  and  the  common  salt  impregnate 
the  neighbouring  rivers  and  lakes.  This  and  the  sandy  desert,  which 
lies  south-east  of  it,  occupy  a  space  of  1 40,000  square  miles. 

f  The  Persian  horses  are-so  strong,  and  so  capable  of  enduring  fa- 
tigue, that  they  have  been  known  to  travel  nine  hundred  miles  in 
eleven  suocessive  days  The  tail  of  the  Persian  sheep  is  large  and 
of  a  flat  shape,  and  often  contains  thirty  pounds  of  fat.  The  silk 
▼orm  is  esteosively  reared ;  and  the  weight  of  silk,  annually  produced,"* 
it  computed  at  four  millions  of  pounds. 
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variegated,  which  is  formed  by  the  petrefaction  of  the^wHler  of 
a  spring.    There  are  also  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 

Population, — The  population  is  thought  to  be  about  twelve 
millions. 

Government. — The  government  is  despotic,  and  the  kings  are 
almost  always  tyrants.* 

Literature,  4*c. — The  Persians  are  unacquainted  with  the 
:  n^odern  discoveries  of  the  Europeans  in  science.  Education, 
•however,  is  so  cheap,  and  there  are  so  many  schools,  that  the 
.children  even  of  the.  poorest  tcadesmea  receive  the  rudiments 
fof  instructionj- 

Beligion. — The  religion  is  Mohammedanism,,  in  its.  mildest 
and  most  rational  form.jt 

Character,  4*^.— ^The  Persians  who  have  fixed  residences,  are 
^lively  and  polite;  but  they  are  generally^  blamed  for  falsehood 
and  duplicity.    The  wandering  tribes  are  sincere  and  brave,  but 
.  rude  and  violent. 

Historical  Sketch, — The  first  Persian  monarchy  was  -founded 
.by  Cyrus,  559  years  before.  Christ;  and  overtiirned  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  of  Macedon,  228  years  after.     It  then  continued, 
;for  a  long  period,  subject  partly  to  the  Greeks,  and  partly  to 
the  Parthians;  but,  in  the  year  229  of  the  Christian  era,  a  second 
•monarchy  was  founded,  by  Ardisheer  or  Artaxerxes,  a  common 

*  The  two  prime  ministers  ajre  the  Visder  Azem,  or  Grand  Vizieri 
and  the  Ameen  a  Douldh,  0r  chief  treasurer.  Tliese  are  always  men 
of  low  origin,  and  are  often.. disgraced  or  executed.  The  king  as- 
sumes pompous  titles,  such  as  "the  shadow  of  the  Almighty*'-— "the 
<glory  of  the  state  and  of  religion^;"  and  all  Lis  edicts  are  signed  '*  by 
him  whom  the  universe  obeys."  ,The  common  title  of  chiefs  in  Per- 
sia, is  Xkan  or  lord.  Anothecdtle  is  slftrxn,  which  is  given  to  sods 
of  lords.  When  applied  to  persoas  of  the  royal  blood,  it  /ollows  the 
name;  but,  in  other  cases,  it  precedes  it. 

f  There  are  also  madraasas  or  colleges,,  iu  which  mosal  philosopby* 
metaphysics,  and  theology,  are  taught.  Astronomy  is  studied  accord- 
ing to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  with  a  view  to  astrolqgy.  Persia  has 
produced  some  excellent  poets,  particularly  Fei  dosi^  Safi,  and  Hafix* 
In  this  country,  story-telling  is  a  regular,,  and  often  a  lucrative  occu- 
pation. The  king  has  always  a  story-teller  in  attendance,  even  when 
at  the  head  of  bis  army  in  war,  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours  or  beguile 
his  cares  with  tales  and  romances;  and  the  same  stoi^:  is  never  allowed 
to  he  told  a  second  time,  on  pain  of  punishment. 

\  I'he  Persians  are  of  the  Sbeah  sect,  maintaining  that  Ali  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death  of  Mohammed, 
and  rejecting  all  the  doctrines  and  observances  introduced  by  the  ca- 
liph*, whom  they  consider  usurpers.  They  are  regarded  aa  heretics 
by  other  Mohammedans,  and  the  bitterest  ecmity  exists  in  each  party 
against  the  other.  The  general  dpctrines.are  the  same;  but  there  arc 
.ynanv  minute  differences. 
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sel'dieTi  About  the  year  640,  Persia  was  conquered  by  the 
Anbians;  and  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  embrace  Moham* 
roedanism,  or  fly  from  the  country.  In  the  ninth  century,  the 
country  again  became  independent.  An:er  this,  there  were  va- 
rious changes  and  revolutions;  and,  in  1221,  it  was  conquered 
by  the  celebrated  Tartar  prince,  Zenghiz '  Khan,  who  nt  his 
death  assigned  it  to  one  or  his  sons.  It  was  again  conquered, 
in  1392,  by  the  famous  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  who  in  one  mas- 
sacre, in  Ispahan  alone,  caused  70,000  heads  to  be  cut  off.  Af- 
ter various  changes,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  monarch?), 
Sbah  Abbes,  began  to  reign  in  1585;  and,  in  a  reign  of  43  years, 
greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  his  kingdom^  In  1722,  the 
Afghans  revolted,  and  conquered  Persia;  but  they  were  at  length 
overcome  and  expelled  by  Nadir  Kooli,  or  Kooli  Khan,  a  person 
of  low  extraction,  who  raised-hiVkiself  to  the  throne.  Since  that 
dme,  the  nation  has  been  generally  in  a  state  of  turbulence;  and 
its  power  has  been  diminished,  partly  by  cessions  to  Russia,  and 
partly  by  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan,  a  consid- 
erabk  portion  of  which  foimerly  belonged  to  Persia.. 


AlFGHANlSTAN.* 
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6aubool,  or  Afghanistan  Proper  ..^^  Caubool,  Peshawur 
Seistan  or  Seghistan   > au„  JuUalabad ' 
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*  Hiis  couDtry  is  sometimes  called  Eastern  Persia,  sometimes  the 
kingdom  of  Caubool,  and  sometimes  the  kingdom  of  Candahar.  From 
its  unsettled  state,  its  boundaries  are  uncertain;  but  the  chief  part  of 
it  may^be  regarded  as  extending,  at  present,  from  the  west  of  Herat, 
m  east  longitude  60°,  to  the  west  of  Cashmere^  in  longitude  72° 
east;  and  from  the  moutli  of  tlie  Indus  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude.  Cashmere,  which  formerly  belonged  to  this  kingdom, 
is  now  independent.  Its  capital,  Cashmere,  contains  150,000  or 
200,000  inbsbiunls. 

f  Of  these  towns,  Kandahar  is  supposed  to  contain  150,000  inhabi- 
tants; and  Peshawur,  Herat,  and  Caubool,  the  capital,  100,000  each. 
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M<ywn^n^^  ^..:— The  chief  mountains  are  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  o)*  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the  Soliman 
ridge.  The  country  CDntaltis  many  fine  fertile  plains 
and  valleys. 

iRet;^^.— The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indus  or  Sind, 
which  runs  southward  into  the  Indian  Oceans  and  the 
Etyraander  or  Heermund,  which  flows  westward  into 
Lake  Zerrah  in  Seistan.  There  is  also  the  Jihon  or 
Oxus,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  this  king'* 
dom,  and  then  flows  through  Independent  Tartary, 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

Climate. — In  some  places,  the  heat  is  great  in  summers  ^^^ 
in  much  of  the  country,  the  climate  is  temperate. 

Population. — The  population  is  thought  to  be  twelve  or  four- 
teen millions. 

Government. — The  king  is  absolute;  and  under  him,  there  are^ 
many  princes,  who  are  sovereigns  pf  particular  provinces,  and 
some  of  whom  yield  but  a  slight  degree  of  subjection. 

Religion. — ^The  established  religion  is  the  Mohammedan,  but 
others  are  tolerated;  and  there  are  mkny  Hindoos,  who  are 
admitted  to  all  offices  of  trust,  without  distinction. 

Ckaracter,  4rc» — The  Afghans,  properly  so  called,  resembfe 
the  Persians  in  manners,  customs,  and  character;  while  the 
Hindoos  resemble  their  countrymen  in  Indian 

Historical  Sketck.^About  1732,  the  Afghans  threW  off*  their 
allegiance  to  Persia,  and  reduced  most  of  that  kingdom  under 
their  power.  They  were  expelled,  however,  by  Kooli  Khan 
from  the  present  kingdom  of  Persia;  but  they  retaioed  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  they  continue  to  possess  them  at  present. 
About  1747,  Achmet  Shan  Abdallah,  the  founder  of  the  ^ire- 
sent  dynasty,  began  to  feign.  He  added  much  to  his  dominions, 
by  conquests  in  India;  and  he  penetrated  so  far  into  that  coun- 
try, that  he  six  time^  plundered  Delhi.  Since  1792,  the  tountry 
has  been  involved  in  almost  continual  civil  wars,  arising  from 
disputes  about  the  succession  to  the  throne;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  its  power  has  been  declining. 


INDIA. 

'  Boundaries.^^IndiB^  or  Hindostan,  fs  bounded  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh  and 
Himalaya  Mountains;  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Brati*- 
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mapootra;  on  the  west,  by  the  Indus;  and   on   the 
other  sides,  by  the 


DIVISIONS.f  CHIEF  TOWNS.    . 

L  Northern  Hindostan: 

1.  Cashmere  .. Cashmere  or  Sirinagur 

2.  Nepaul  ,... , Catamandoo,  Almora 

8.  Bootan  .,--,  Tassasudon 

II.  Hindostan  Proper: 

1.  Lahore  ..m.........^ -.».,  Liahore,  Amretsir 

2.  Mooltan  and  Sind6  ..^  Mooltan 

3.  Ajmeer  Ajmeer 

{/•      x\k*B      »  w  #p»»w  *0t0m0  mmamm  <i»i»p  ^w>p»o  *m»mmm    x\.k^I'Cly     fttrTUCKftDCKt 

6.  Allahabad Allahabad,  Benares 

9.  Bengal »^.^^^^»»,  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Morsheda- 

bad,  Serampore 

lU*     SfX. a* V^ an        »m»»»rm»m0mr»m0mt»mitr*m0m    XlMXVlCf    VrOjein 

11.  Guzerat  and  Cutcb..^  Surat,  Cambay,  Brodrah 

III.  Decan: 

1'.  Am'ungabad  ...«...«.....«.^  Bombay,  Aurungabad,  Dow- 

letabad 
2.  Kandesh  ..  .,i Boorhanpooc 

0»     JDeCier      tmmtt^mmf  <^r\n'm>m»»f»»»»»»»^AX)X£iQQl^\i9LvL  _ 


*  This  great  and  important  country  lies  between  the  eighth  and 
thirty-fifth  .degrees  of  north  latitude^  and  between  the  sixty-eighth 
tad  ninety-second  of  east  longitude.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  northern  extremity,  is  nearly  2000  miles;  its  breadth*  1500; 
and  its  superficial  content,  above  a  million  of  square  miles. 

t  Northern  Hindostan  is  a  long  narrow  tract,  extending  nerth- 
westerly  from  the  BAdimapootra  to  the  Indus,  between  the  Himalaya 
sad  Semlic  mountains.  Hindostan  Proper  lies  north  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to  the  mouths  of  t^ 
Ganges.  The  D^can  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  rivers  KrishMi 
wd  Malpurba.  According  to  this  division,  a  small  part  of  the  pr#. 
viace  of  B^poor  is  in  the  fourth  great  division.  The  country 
^ttgh  which  the  principal  branches  of  the  Indus  flow,  is  often  called 
the  Ponjah;  and  that  between  the  Juranah  and  Ganges,  the  Dooab. 

MS 
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DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNfT. 

4.  Hyderabad  ■■>.>..,^.. Hydembad,  Golodnda 

6.  The  Northern  Cirdars,  Ganjam,  Visagapatain,    Ma- 

sulipatam 

o*  (jrundwatia  »*.».».»<>**>»*»>#».>»  Nfigpoor 
9«  Orissa  ,.^i»^«<m>.,...»>.>»>.>>.»>.  Cuttak,  JaggemaTit  orPooree 
10.  Bejapoor  ^^,>,«^.>>.,...,>..>>>«  Poena,  Bejapoor  or Visiapocr, 

Bijanagur  or  Bisnagar 
IV.  South  of  India: 

1 .  The  Carnatic  ...^^^^^.s,.^  Madras,  Pondicherry,    Tan- 

jore 

2.  Mysore Seringapatam 

3.  Canara    „„.,.,.,^.,.. ^i„^  Battecola,  Barcelore 

4.  Malabar  ^.,>«>.^>.^^>>^..«>^  Cah'cut,Tellicherry 
5«  Baramahal  .^>,,.^.^>^.m.^«.  Kistnagherry 

6.  Coimbetoor    .«. Coimbetoor 

7*  Dindigul  >^**.>»^>,**.,»^>>»«.4.  Dindigul 

9.  Travancore  ,^^ «*.....^  Anjengo,  Travancor^ 

Seaports. — Surat,  Bombay,  Goa,  Calicut,  t^ondi- 
cherry,  Madras,  Calcutta,  &c. 

Mauntams^  (Si*c.— The  principal  mountains  are  the 
great  Himalaya  chain,  the  highest  in  the  worlds  on 
the  north-east;  and  the  Gaut«,  in  the  south.  The  sea- 
coasts  are  flat;  and  Hindostan  Proper  is,  in  general, 
level:  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
is  mountainous.* 
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.  *  The  Himalaya  or  Himalah  mountains,  ancieDtly  ImfliHi^  are  so 
called  from  the  Saobcrit  wordA«m«  which  signifies  snoMr,  their  high- 
est summits  being  always  covered  with  tliat  suhatanoe.  Several  peaks 
a<i^inIo;g  Nepaul,  have  been  lately  measured  by  British  offieen,  mid 
their  heights  h«/ve  been  found  to  be  from  9S,6oO  to  S7.000^¥h.  The 
nn^HB^reiiients,  howeveri  are  subject  to  some  tincerfceinty.  Tile  west* 
ew  Gaocs  are  parallel  to  the  Malabar  coaet,  end  the  eiis^ern  lie  near 
that  of  CororaaadeU  The  eountry  between  ttiem  is  interatdled  by 
Hiimerous  other  chains  extending  in  different  directioM;  Itod  cMoy 
parts  q{  it  Are  iBcctfSstble 'only  by  narfow,  and  ioften  difficult  pasieacr 
defiles.     From  this  drcuflosUuiQe,  these  movolaikia  derive  ^uix  n$M9% 
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Rivers.^^The  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  rise  from 
nesrij  the  aame  place  in  the  Himalaya  mountains;  and, 
after  separating  to  the  distance  of  nearly  IfiOO  mifes, 
unite  and  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Indus 
lies  on  the  north-west.  The  Nerbudda  runs  westerly 
into  the  Gulfof  Cambay;  and  the  Godovery  and  KrisH- 
aa  flow  eastwardinto  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Several  of 
the  branches  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  are  considera- 
ble rivers;  particularly  the  Jumnah,  Goggrah,  and 
Sutlege.* 


the  tern  gaui  signifying  a  jmnage  or  gaie.  Thifl  cotintry  contains 
also  9«TerAl  plains  of  great  magntttnle.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
is  the  vast  plain  of  the  Ganges,  whidi  extends  from  the  Seeralic 
mountains  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  gradoatly  widening  till 
in  Bengal  its  breadth  is  250  miles.  Another  stretches  northerly 
above  150  miles  from  Delhi  to  Sirhind.  On  the  east  of  the  Indus 
aho)  there  is  a  great  sandy  desert,  wbieh  is  550  miles  long,  and  from 
100  to  t60  broad ;  and  a  salt  morass,  MrMch  is  tliought  to  have  been 
fonnerly  ooi^ered  by  the  sea,  extends  several  hundred  m?Ies  from, 
the  Gulf  of  Cateh  along  the  western  boundary  of  Guterat,  and  Totindc' 
the  north  of  Coteb. 

*  The  Ganges,  the  most  noted  of  the  Indian  rivers,  rises  19  the- 
Hltnalaya  mountains,  about  the  thirty-first  parallel,  and  has  a  course 
of  1500  mites.  Among  the  rivers  which  it  i»ceives  in  passidg 
through  the  plains,  there  are  eleven,  none  of  which  is  smaller  than  the 
Thsmes,  and  some  of  them  equal  the  Rhine ;  and  it  is  computed,. 
that  it  conveys  to  the  sea  about  5000  tons  of  water,  each  second,  at 
an  average.  About  200  miles  D-om  the  sea,  the  river  divides  into 
mouths  or  branches,  which  form  its  Delta  (so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name).  The  southern  part  of 
this,  called  the  Sunderbunds,  is  covered  with  vast  quantities  of  jungle 
(a  kind  of  grass  eight  or  ten  feet  longX  and  is  the  haunt  of  multi- 
tudes of  tigers.  In  the  rainy  season,  tha  Ganges  overflows  its  banks 
to  the  width  of  100  miles;  nothing  appearing  but  trees,  and  villages 
erected  on  artificial  eminenceo.  ifartng  this  season,  the  i^vttt  albote 
the  conuneooemeiat  of  the  Deha,  vises  thirty-^we  feet  above  its  natar frl 
level.  Lower  down,  however,  tiie  rise  is  leas,  as  the  level  of  the  Hv^r 
is  tnfluenoed  by  that  of  the  sea.  *  For  500  miles  from  the  iea,  the 
depth  of  the  water,  when  the  tivex  »  lowest,  is  no  mhme  less  tliatk 
thirty  feet,  and  the  general  breadth  of  the  ehannel  is  Avee  quartftfi  of 
t  mile.  This  river  ts  regarded  by  the  'Hiiftloos  as  an  obje{>t  of  pecii-^ ' 
liir-stMctlty  and  veneration;  particnlatiy  at  Hnrdwar,'  wher^  it  -first ' 
appears  in  the  plains  after  quitting Yh6  moawtains;  at  the  places  where 
other  large  rivers  join  ft;  and  where,  itv  any  of  its  windings,  it  ruAs 
nsnhward.  It  is  supposed  to  flow  diredly  from  heaven ;  and  ks  waieta 
v*Tegard«d'80  holy  by  tine  Hindoos,  that  the  aatlvei  tee  swdrn  -Mi 
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'7\>n^n^.— India  contains  a  vast  number  of  towns, 
many  of  which  are  very  populous.  The  prindpal  are 
Calcutta,  Benares,  Surat,  Madras,  Patna,  Hyderabad, 
Dacca,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Poona,  and  Agra.*^ 


them»  in  the  English  coujts  of  justice;  as  Cbrotitns  are  on  the  Gos- 
pels, and  Mohammedans  on  the  Koran.  They  also  bathe  in  its  waters, 
and  drink  them  for  the  benefit  both  of  ihe  body  and  soul;  and  persons 
on  the  point  of  death  are  often  brought  to  expire  with  their  feet  in  the 
river,  as  it  is  belieTed  that,  by  this  means,  they  will  secure  happiness 
in  a  future  state.  At  Hurdwar,  pilgrims  annually  assemble  for  the 
purpose  of  ablution  and  devotion;  and  they  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion,  for  holding  a  great  fair  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  mer- 
chandise. It  is  computed,  that  these  causes  sometimes  bring  together 
no  fewer  than  two  millions  of  people.  Great  changes  are  made  by  the 
Ganges  in  the  plain  country,  especially  in  Bengal;  old  channels  bein^^ 
often  filled  up  by  mud,  sand,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  banks,  and  new 
ones  being  formed.  These  effects  are  chiefly  produced  during  the  inun- 
dation, when  the  current  flows  with  great  force  and  rapidity.  By  this 
means,  the  banks  are  undermined,  islands  and  villages  are  often  swept 
away,  and  trees  are  overturned  that  have  stood  for  a  century.  To 
counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  these  destructive  effects,  new  inlands 
are  often  formed.  If  these  be  able  to  resist  the  succeeding  inunda- 
tions, they  are  soon  occupied  by  persons  who  have  been  driven  by  the 
river  from  their  former  dwellings,  and  who  sometimes  quarrel  about 
the  possession  of  what  has  tlius  been  provided  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. Thesfe  islands  are  often  joined  to  the  mainland  by  the  stopping 
up  of  channels;  and,  on  this  account,  their  number  is  less  than  might 
be  expected.  The  tide  ascends  the  Ganges  with  great  force  and  ra- 
pidity. In  the  branch  called  the  Hoogly,  it  flo««  s  to  a  considerable 
distance  above  Calcutta,  producing  a  bore,  or  instantaneous  elevation, 
which  passes  over  a  space  of  seventy  miles  in  rather  less  than  four 
hours;  and  sometimes  causes,  at  Calcutta,  a  rise  of  five  feet  in  an 
instant  Ttie  Brahmapootra,  called  also  the  Sanpoo  by  the  people  of 
Tibet,  is  thought  to  have  axourse  of  1650  miles,  and  to  be  larger  than 
the  Ganges. 

*  The  population  of  these  towns  is  supposed  to  he  as  follows ;  Cal- 
cutta 500,000;  Benares,  600,000;  Surat,  600,000;  Madras,  300,000; 
Patna,  SOO.doO;  Hyderabad,  200,000;  Dacca,  200,000;  Bombay, 
160,000;  Delhi,  150,000  or  200^000;  Foona,  150,000;  Agra,  60^00a 
Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  Hoogly,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea. 
Hiougb  it  is  now  so  large,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  . 
in  India,  it  was  hut  a  village  a  century  ago.  About  a  quarter  of  a> 
mile  below  the  town,  stands  Fort  William^  the  erection  of  which,  coat 
the  East  India  Company  about  two  millions  sterling.  In  Galcntta 
is  the  fatQous  Blaek.Hole,  eighteen  feet  square^  in  which,  in  1757, 
Surajah  Dowlah,  a  Hindoo  chief,  shut  up  146  Englishmen  in  the 
evening,  12S  of  whom  were  found  dcad.io  the  mocoingv.  aOler  dsead* 
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CUmaie, — The  climate  of  India  is  in  general  hot;  but  in  some 
of  the  elevated  districts,  it  is  temperate.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
try, there  are  only  two  seasons:  the  dry,  when  the  ground  is 
parched,  and  vegetation  suspended;  and  the  wet,  when  rain  falls 
io  torrents,  and  inundates  tne  low  grounds.* 


fd  sufferings  from  heat  and  suffocation.  The  two  other  seats  of  the 
British  government  in  India,  are  Madras  and  Bombay.  Delhi  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Uie  Mogul's  empire,  but  now  belongs  to  the 
English.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  said  to  have  contained' 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  •  It  was  taken  by  Na- 
dir Shah  in  1739>  who  spoiled  it  of  its  treasures,  valued  at  more  than 
ten  millions  sterling.  Among  these  were  statues  of  elephants  in 
chased  gold,  and  a  throne  of  massive  gold  studded  with  precious 
stones.  The  finest  building  now  remainiug  is  the  imperial  palace, 
which  is  1000  yards  long,  and  600  broad,  and  cost  above  a  million 
sterling.  The  apartments  o£  this  edifice,  are  most  splendid :  even  the* 
kitcbena  are  finished  like  drawing^wrooms;  and  there  are  stables  for' 
10,0CX> horses^  It  formerly  contained  also  the  beautiful  "peacock 
throne.**  This  was  overshadowed  by  a  palm-tree  of  gold;  and  a  pea- 
cock of  gold,  standing  on  one  of  the  large  leaves,  stretched  its  wings 
to  cover  the  person  on  the  throne.  The  tail  and  wings  glittered  with- 
superb  emeralds;  and  the  leaves  and  feathers  were  so  thin  and  deli-- 
cate,'  tliat  they  waved  and  trembled  with  the  slightest  wind.  The 
fruit  on  the  palm-tree  was  partly  formed  of  diamonds,  and  bore  the 
most  exact  reswnbiance  to  the  real  fruit.  Surat  is  remarkable  for- 
having  an  hospital  for  sick*  maimed,  and  aged  animals;  such  as  horses, 
oxen,  monkeys,  poultry,  and  even  rats,  mice,  and  bugs^  In  this 
establishment,  they  are  amply  supplied  with  suitable  food,  and  are 
carefully  attended*  Agra  was  once  a  large  and  splendid  city,  but  is 
now  greatly  reduced.  Still,  however,  it  contains  some  monuments  of 
its  ancient  magnificence,  particularly  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Akber, 
which  ia  .composed  of  red  granite,  with  columns  of  white  marble,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Asia.  The  city  of  Lahore, 
also,  contains  another  palace  of  the  Mogul  sovereigns,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  splandid  in  the  world.  This  city,  and  many 
others  in  India,  have  lost  their  ancient  magnitude  and  consequence 
from  the  many  revolutions  to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected ; 
and  several  that  were  great  and  noted,  at  no  very  remote  period,  are 
DOW  in  ruins.  The  rapid  decay  of  the  eastern  cities,  arises  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  many  of  them  the 
dwelling-bouses  are  in  general  composed  of  mud  or  other  perishable 
materials. 

*  The  rainy  season  usually  commences  in  Ap||l  or  May,  and  con- 
tinues till  September  or  October;  but  there  are  copsiderable  varieties 
in  different  places.  In  the  valleys  of  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  and  other 
parts^  which  are  situated  between  high  mountains,  there  are  winter 
and  autMXMT,  with  tiie  intermediate  varieties  of  spring  and  autumn, 
as  in  the  more  favoured  countries  of  Europe. 
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SoUt^ts — The  plains  and  valleys  of  India  are  not  exceeded 
in  fertility  by  any  country  in  the  world.  In  many  places,  they 
contain  fine  vegetable  mould,  six  feet  deep;  and  yield  two  har- 
vests in  the  year.  The  trees  also  produce  delicious  fruits,  in 
the  greatest  profusion.  In  the  higher  regions,  however,  much . 
of  the  soil  is  barren.  Among  the  productions  of  the  country, 
are  timber  of  various  kinds,  medicinal  plants,  cotton,  rice,  and 
the  finest  dye-stuffs.* 

Animals. — The  principal  animals  are  horses,  asses,  black  cat- 
tle, sheep,  camels,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  apes,  monkeys,  and 
almost  all  the  ferocious  animals,  ^except  the  lion.  The  royal 
tiger  of 'Bengal  is  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  animals  any  where  to  be  found. 

Mineralogy. — India  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals;  producing . 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c.  besides  diamonds,  and  oih^er  pre- 
cious stones.+ 

Population.'^ln  1S20,  the  population  of  the  British  territo- 
nes  in  India,.wa8  estimated  at  t»3  millions;  that  of  the  British 


*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  lodia,  is  the  Batten  > 
tf^e,H-hich  throws  off  numerous  branches  that  afterwards  take  root,  and 
form  new  trunks.     t)ne.Qf  these,  called  the  Cuhheer 'Burry  grows  la 
Guzeraty^B  the  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  is  celebrated  over  all  Hin- 
dostan.     Its  age  is  unknown;;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  existed,  and 
to  hasre  been  at  least  as  large  as  at  present,  in  the  time  of  •  Alexander 
the  Great     Much  of  it  has  been  carried  away,  at  dtffn'ent  times,  by 
Hoods  ;,xetit  has  still  thr^a  hundred -and  fifty  large  trunks,  and  more 
than  threetbousand  smaller  ones ;   and  the  part  of  it-  that  remains, 
measures  nearly  two  thousand  feet  round  the  principal  stems,  and 
thus  covers  an  area  of  -about  seven  acres,  besides  a  large  additional 
space   over   which   the  projecting   branches  extend.       Beneath   its 
brandies  thece  are  beautiful  walks,  and  cool  retreats  from  the  scorch-  - 
ingheat;  and  there  is  shelter  in  its  shade- for  eight  or  ten  thousand 
people.     It  has  large,  soft  leaves,  of  a  fine  green  colour;  and  pro- ' 
duces  small  figs,,  which  afford  nourishment  to  monkeys,  s^irreia, 
peacocks,  and  various  other  birds.     Multitudes  of  these  animals  are 
constantly  in  motion  among  its  branches,  and  enliven  the  scene.  - 
The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of.  these  trees,  and  almost  worship  > 
IJiem.     Tlie  Brahmins  spend  much  of  their  4ime  under  their  shade ; 
and  there  they  perform  their  devotions,  when  no  structure  for  that* 
purpose  is  nigh. 

f ,.  Gold  is  contained  in  the  sands  of-various  rivers^.frem  which  ilris 
separated  by  washing.     The  diamonds  of  India  are  the  finest  in  thei 
world;  and  are  found  in  Bengal,  Orissa,  Berar,  tba-  Carnatic,  and 
several  other  places.     Golconda  has  been  long  celebrated  for  tbese« 
gems,  as  they  were  brought  to  it  to<be  polished  andfashioned  for  sale ; . 
but  it  produces  none  itself,  and  perhaps  never  did* . 
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•allies  and  tributaries,  at  40  miUioas;  and  fhat  of  the  indepen- 
dent states,  at  11  millions:  making  a  total  of  134  millions.* 

Laws. — In  the.  presidency  of  Bengal,  the  natives  are  tried 
according  to  the  Mohammedan  law,  which  was- established  there 
before  the  country  became  subject  to  the  British.  In  Ihe  pre- 
sidencies of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  Hindoos  and  Mohamme- 
dans are  respectively  tried  by  their  own  laws. j- 

Manufactures. — The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton, 
for  which  the  country  has  long  been  celebrated.  Silk  and 
woollen  goods  are  also  manufactured,  besides  various  articles 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

Commerce. — The  principal  exports  are  cotton  goods,  silk,  su- 
gar, rice,  precious  stones,  opium,  aqd  spices ;  and  the  principal 
imports  are  wines,  spirits,  cutlery,  stationery,  glass^ware^  naval 
stores,  and  many  other  articles.  Foreign  commerce  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Britain  and  America. 

Education,  :4>c. — There  are  schools  in  almost  all  the  tillages, 
where  the  children  sit  in  the  open  ur,  vnder  the  shade  of  a 
tree;  and  are  taught  reading,  wnting,  and  accounts; "tracing  the 
characters  at  first  on  sand  with  the  forefirigcr,  and  after  some 
time  on  palm-leaves  with  an  iron  pen.  The  Hindoos  have  been 
civilized,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  very  early  times;  and 


*  The  British  possessions  are  divided  into  the  three  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay :  the  first  containing  a  population  of 
o7|  millions;  the  second,  of  15  millions;  and  the  third,  of  2^  millions. 
The  British  have  also  acquired,  since  1815,  territories  containing  eight 
miUions.  One  of  the  principal  of- the 'British  allies  is  the  Nizam, 
whose  dominions  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  Decan,  «nd  consist  of  Hy. 
derabad,  Nandere,  and  Beder,  with  most  of  Befar,  and  part  of  Au- 
rungabad  and  Bejapoor.  His  subjects  amount  to  ten  mHltons.  Other 
allies  are  the  Rajas  .of  ~  Nagpoor  and-- Mysore,  and  the-^king  of  'Oudr, 
who  have  each  about  three  millions  of  subjects;  the  Guicowar,  in  the 
nmrth  of -Guzerat^  whose  capital  is  Brodrah,  and  who  has  two  millions 
of  subjects;  and  more  than  twenty  petty  chiefs,  particularly  «ba  Raje* 
poot  princes  about  Ajmeer,  and- the  Seiks  in  the  -Punjab  and  part  of 
Multan  and  Delhi.  The  independent  parts  are  tlie' dominions  of  the 
Scindiah  in  .Malwab,  whose  capital  is  Oojein,  and  whose  subjects 
amount  to  four  millions;  the'Rajas  of  Lahore  aad  Sfepaul,  whose  sub- 
jects  are  about  three  and  two  millions  respectively ;  and  the  Ameers 
of  Sinde,  who  amount  to  a  million.  The*Indian  dominions  of  the 
Afghan  empire,  also,  contain  about  a  -miHion  of  inbabitantii.  .  In 
1819,  the  British  army  in- India  amounted  to  about  30,000  Euro- 
peans and  180,000  sepoys,  or  native  soldiers. 

f  The  British  continue  the  use  of  the  old  laws,  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  The  Hkidoo  laws  chiefly  in  use  are  those 
called  the  Institutes  of  Menou,  the  s«>n  of  Brahma.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  has  been  considerably  improved  by  the  British;  bul  i| 
is  still  far  from  being  perfect. 
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seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  science  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod. 

JReU^n.-^  About  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans^ 
and  the  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Hindoo  religion.* 

State  of  Societt/y  Sfc, — The  Hindoos  are  divided  into  four 
principal  castes:  1.  The  Brahmins,  or  religious  caste;  2.  The 
Kshatrivas,  or  soldiers,  including  the  princes,  and  sometimes 
called  Uie  caste  of  Bajas  or  Rajepootras;  3.  The  Vaisyas,  or 
husbandmen;  and,  4.  The  Sudras,  or  labourers.     These  castes 


*  It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  small  compass,  to  giv«  any  adequate 
'  idea  of  the  complicated  and  abominable  reh'gious  system  of  the  Hin- 
doos. In  the  character  of  its  mythology^  and  in  the  objects  and 
nodes  of  its  worship,  it  is  more  extravagant,  cruel,  and  disgusting, 
than  those  of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  or  any  of  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  They  believe  in  three  principal  deities :  Brahma,  the  crea- 
tor; Vishnu,  the  preserver;  and  Siva,  the  destroyer;  and  in  many 
others,  particularly  a  great  number  of  malignant  demons.  They  alio 
worship  almost  every  creature  that  has  life.  8ome  of  these,  Birch  as 
the  cow,  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  serpent  capella,  and  a  bird  of  prey  called 
garuda,  are  objects  of  more  particular  veneration  than  otliers.  In  the 
vedas,  or  sacred  books,  even  their  supreme  deities  are  represented 
as  guilty  of  every  species  of  debauchery,  and  as  debased  by  all  the 
weakness  and  evil  propensities  of  men.  Their  worship,  too,  consists 
in  many  instances  of  the  grossest  and  most  disgusting  scenes;  and  the 
images  that  are  worshipped  are  often  of  the  most  indecent  kind.  One 
of  the  most  deplorable  scenes  of  superstition,  is  exhibited  at  Jugger- 
naut in  Orissa.  Juggernaut  is  a  name  of  Vishnu ;  and,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  temple  and  the  town  get  the  same  name.  On  a4»r,  80 
feet  high,  is  placed  the  image  of  this  deity,  and  on  two  similar  ones 
are  those  of  his  brother  and  sister.  At  the,  fesiivel  of  Rutt  Jattra, 
many  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  assemble,  some  of  them  from  very 
remote  parts;  and  they  believe,  that  if  they  die  any  where  within  ten 
miles  of  the  temple,  they  will  obtain  eternal  happiness.  The  vast  can 
are  dragged  along  by  the  multitude  with  cables;  and  frequently  some 
of  the^^atuated  devotees  throw  themselves  below  the  wheels,  and  are 
crush^Ho^eath.  From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  deaths  in  coose* 
quen(4S|ifatigue,  want,  and  accidents,  all  the  approadies  for  forty 
or  fifty4p]tiB  present  multitudes  of  human -bones;  the  bodies  of  those 
that  thus  ^ish  not  being  buried,  but  being  left  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs,  vultures,  and  other  animals.  Other  parts  of  the  worship  pre- 
sent the  most  disgusting  scenes  of  debauchery  and  indecency;  and  tliis, 
and  other  similar  practices,  call  loudly  for  exertions  on  the  :part  of 
Christians  to  do  away  such  enormities,  and  introduce  in  their  stead 
the  pure  doctrines  and  morals  of  Christianity.  Tlie  iMirbarous  prac* 
tice,  also,  of  widows  burning  themselves.on  the  funeral  piles  of  their 
husbands,  is  well  known,  and  still  not  unfrequently  occurs.*  The  in- 
human destruction  of  female  infanta,  even  by  their  mothers  was 
■  ^[^rmerly  very  common;  but  it  has  lately  been  checked,  in  aconsidsr- 
able  degree,  by  the  interf«;rence  of  the  Knglisb. 
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are  regulated  by  tbeir  respectiTe  laws;  and  no  person  b  allowed 
to  change  from  the  caste  to  which  be  belongs  by  birth:  but,  if 
any  one  lose  his  caste  from  transgressing  its  rules,  he  is  held  in 
detestation  by  every  Hindoo,  and  lives  ever  after  in  degradation, 
which  extends  also  to  his  posterity.* 

Character^  ^c, — The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  Hindoos, 
is  indolence.  Thev  are  moderate  in  food  and  clothing,  living 
chiefly  on  rice  and  water;  and  their  dress  in  general  consists 
of  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth.  Thinr  houses  also 
are  commonly  of'  the  slightest  and  cheapest  construction. 
Princes  and  jvealthy  individuals^  however,  often  liv^  in  great 
splendour  and  luxury. 

Curiosities. — At  Kllora,neer  Dowletabad)  there  is  a  surprising 
group  of  Hindoo  temples  cut  in  the  rock,  and  displaying  beau- 
tiful columns,  cornices,  and  other  architectural  ornaments*  In 
the  island  of  £]ephanta,  near  Bombay,  also,  there  is  a  cavern, 
containing  a  temple  130  feet  long  and  123  wide,  which  is  sup> 
ported  by  twenty-six  massy  columns  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Similar  caverns  are  found  in  the  island  of  Salsette,  near  the 
same  place,  and  elsewhere.     These  are  all  extremely  ancient. 

Hidorical  Sketch, — Like  other  countries,  India  was  nt  an  early 
period  divided  into  manjr  states,  which  were  engaged  in  cou- 
tinual  wars  among  themselves;  but,  from  religions  considera- 
tions, neither  they  nor  their  descendants  ever  carried  war 
iato  the  neighbouring  countries,  though  they  have  been  often 
invaded  by  external  foes.  Among  their  foreign  invaders  in 
ancient  times,  were  Sesostris,  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  conquests  of  these  princes,  however,  were 
only  of  partial .  extent  and  temporary  duration.  In  the  year 
lOdO,  Mahmood,  of  Ghiznee  or-  Ghazni,  now  Afghanistan, 
subdued  most  of  Hindostan;  and,  in  1398,  Tamerlane  over- 
ran India,  in  five  months,  and  carried  off  immense  spoil  from 


*  The  divibion  into  castes,  or  tchadit  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and 
has  been  maintained  wiiij  great  strictness.  There  are,  however,  mixed 
castes,  arising  from  intermarriages;  and  war,  and  other  circumstances, 
baye  on  some  occasions  produced  encroachments  of  the  castes  on  one 
another.  Persons  of  the  mixed  castes  are  subjected  to  great  humilia- 
tion, and  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  other  Hindoos.  Still 
more  degraded,  however,  are  the  Pariahs,  as  those  are.  called  who  have 
lost  their  caste.  These  are  held  in  abhorrence,  and  treated  with  the 
uUnost  indignity,  by  all  the  other  castes.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  a  town:  their  clothes  must  be  those  of  persons  deceased:  they 
must  carry  out  the  corpse  of  any  one  who  dies  without  kindred;  they 
are  employed  as  common  executioners:  and  the  shadow* of  one  of 
them  passing  over  any  article  of  food,  or  even  water,  defiles  it.  By  such 
treatment,  as  may  naturally  be  expected,  they  are  rendered  disgusting 
objects,  and  are  sunk  into  ignorance,  and  low  vices  of  every  kinct 
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Delhi.  It  was  inraded  again  in  1526,  by  Bauber,  one  of  Tam- 
erlane's descendanlsy  who  became  emperor  of  most  of  Hindos- 
tan.  This  prince  was  the  first  who  was  known  in  Etirope  by 
the  title,  of  the  Great  Mogul.  His  grand«.on  Akber,  who  reigned 
from  1555  to  1605,  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  distingui^lved 
of  the  BAogul  sov^^ns;  and  he  greatly  enlarged  the  en^pire^ 
and  introdiuced  many  improvements.  Hfs  great-grandson  Ax^ 
rengzebe,  after  dethroning  his  father,  became  emperor  in  1658, 
and  reigned  tiU  bis  death  in  1707.  He  was  a  cmel  tyrannical 
prince,  and  his  reign  was  turbulent.  Under  his  successors,  the 
empire,  filling  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  rapidly  declined;  and 
suffered  severely  from  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies,  par- 
ticularly the  Persians,  under  Nadir  Shab,  in  1739;  and  the  Af- 
ghans, under  Abdalla,  about  twenty  years  afiter.  The  governors 
of  the  different  provinces  also,  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
confusion,  remiered  themselves  independent,  and  seized  such 
districts  as  they  could.  From  these  various  causes,  this  empire, 
which  in  the  time  of  Aurengzebe  had  a  population  of  more  than 
six.ty  millions,  was  so  reduced  in  1750,  as  to  consist  of  only 
thecity  of  Delhi,  and  a  small  territor^r  around  it;  andsonae 
time  after,  even  this  remnant  of  the  empire  sunk ^under  .the  at- 
tacks of  different  enemies.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  however,  Delhi,  as  well  as  Agra,  came  into  the  posses-r 
sion  of  the  British;  and,  h'om  the  settled  government  then 
established,  much  improvement  has  already  resulted.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  a  sketch  like  the  present,  to  give  even  a  tolr 
^rnbie  outline  of  the  progress  of  British  power  in  India.  It  may 
suAce  to  say,  that  the  English  began  to  trade  with  that  coun- 
try.in  the  reign  of  Slizabeth  in  1583,  and  that  the  Bast  Ipdia 
Company  was  established  in  1600;  that,  previously  to  the  reign 
of*  George  III.  the  British  were  gradually  extending  the  limits 
o£  their  possessions;  but  that,  during  his  reign,  their  arms  were 
attended  with  the  most  splendid  success;  and  that,  by  thia 
means,  the  greater  part  of  India  is  no>v  reduced  MPder  their 
power. 

CEYLON.* 

t 

Siiuatum^  ^c. — The  fine  island  of  Ceylon^  or  Sii^ 
gala,  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  separated 
from  the  southern  part  of  India  by  Palk's  Strait,  which 
is  thirty  niiles  wide. 

>  ■  .      ',  J.      .      ■■  I nil 

t-  This  island  may  naturally  follow  India,  from  its  nearness  to  it, 
and  from  its  belonging  to  tke  king  of  England,  while  India  belongs 
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Face  of  the  Couniry.-^The  coasts  are  low  and  flat; 
but  the  interior  contains  many  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  beautiful  atid  verdant,  others  rocky  and 
peaked. 

T\nmis.^-^The  principal  towna  are  Kandy,  Colum- 
bo,  and  Trincomalee.* 

Climate. — Winter  is  unknown ;  and  the  change  in  the  degree 
of  htsat,  during  the  year,  is  less  than  in  almost  anjr  other  p£icel. 
The  winds,  or  monsoons,  blow  from  the  north-east,  during  our 
winter;  and  from  the  south-west,  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Produccy  Sfc, — Some  of  the  principal  productions  of  this 
country  are  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  rice,  oranges,  bamboos, 
sugar-canes,  and  tobacco.  There  are  great  numbers  of  ele- 
pluuits,  and  other  quadrupeds;  and  useful  and  beautiful  birds 
are  yerj  numerous.  The  country  is  also  uncommonly  rich  in 
gems,  such  as  rock  cr)  stal,  amethyst,  cat's-eyes,  topaz,  garnet, 
&e.j  and  the  coasts  furnish  large  quaDtities  of  fine  pearle.f 


to  the  £a8t  India  Company.  Its  extent  U  about  two  thirds  of  that 
of  Ireland;  and  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  centre,  are  about  8° 
ttonh)  hnd  81  °  east  respectively. 

^  Of  these  to^^'ns,  Cblumbo  ts  the  largest,  containing  '50,000  in- 
habhahts.  It  is  SvelT  built,  dftdr  the  European  plan;  and  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  English,  !>i)l!eh,  and  Portuguese.  The  harbour  of 
TViilcoYnalee  is  Ohe  bf  ttle  flh^st  iti  tht  world.  Kandy  was  the  resi- 
dehbe  6f  the  king  ot  Ceytbti.  The  houses  al-e  of  mud,  and  the  town 
has  a  tncan  aplp^artitiee.  If  ^Ohtainc^d  tnatiy  temples;  one  of  which, 
fVom  having  in  it  a  toiotti  of  the  'g6d  Buddha,  was  held  in  peculiar  es- 
timation. The  apanment  >^'hich  containis  this  relic,  is  most  splendidly 
ornlimented.  The  d'oors  have  polished  bi'abs  pdnnels,  and  curtains 
before  and  behind  them.  The  roof  and  walls  are  lined  wiih  gold 
brocade;  and  stafcely  any  thing  tneets  the  eye  but  gold,  gems,  an^ 
beautiful  fl-HgtlEint  flowers.  Among  many  other  ornaments,  there  is 
a  bird  iWm^d  etitii'ely  6f  diamonds,  riihles,  blue  sapphires,  emeralds, 
and  ctit's-eyes,  bet  in  gold. 

f  <*  In  Ceybn,  tbestdnes,'*  !thas&een  satd,  "are  rubies  and  sapph- 
ires;  Atnomum  scents  Ihe  marshy,  and  cinnamon  the  forests,  and  the 
mo»t  c6rtamnn  jfUnts  fut-nish  precinus  perfumes.  Elephants  of  the 
most  handiioine  tfnd  valuable  kind  run  in  flocks,  as  the  wild  boars  do 
in  the  fbreHta  of  SuPope;  tkrUlle  the  brilliamt  peacock  and  the  bird  of 
paradUe  oto^py  ^e  ^^g^  of  oUi^  rooks  and  our  swalbwi'*  Though 
this  »s,-ili  tom«  I'espeets,  an  etaggeittted  description,  yet  Ceylon  is 
iraqa^tioiuMy  bne  of  the  Hk<h«st  places  in  the  wt^fldj  ih  the  most 
valuable  prodif«tii»ai  of  nature^  The  p«arl  fishery  bn  the  toast  is 
much  celebrated,  and  Is' Very  vulnable.  The  princfpal  station  is  On 
bttnks  off  OMdatchj^}'  6n  the  w^tf»tl>rn  cbast.  Ttie  pearls  are  fotiAd  fn 
oysters  of  a  particular  khad,  which  front  tins  cifcomstancg  ure  called 
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PopuUUwiL—'TXie  population  is  thought  to  be  less  than  a 
million. 

Historical  Sketch, — The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon  in 
1505,  and  soon  obtained  a  firm  settlement  in  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  1658,  Che  Dutch  assisted  the  natives  in  expelling  the 
Portuguese,  and  received  in  return  most  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. In  1796,  the  Dutch  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by 
the  English,  in  connexion  with  the  king  of  Kandy.  This  prince, 
who  was  an  inhuman  tyrant,  provoked  a  rebellion  among  his  own 
subjects;  and  was  at  Fength  dethroned,  in  18^5,  by  the  British, 
who  since- that  time  retain  possession  of  the  ishiud,  and  govern 
it  by  its  ancient  laws^ 


CHIN-INDIA.* 

fiofin{2an€«.*-This  large  portion  of  Asia  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Hindostan  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 


motlier-of- pearl  oysters.  Tliese  are  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by 
divers.  The  fishery  commences  in  the  month  of  February,  and  em- 
ploys 150  boats  with  6000  men,  for 'thirty  days.  'When  every  thing 
18  ready,  the  diver  grasps  bis  nostrils  firmly,  and  is  carried  rapidly  to 
the  bottom,  by  me^ns  of  a  st^ne  attached  to  one  of  his  feet;,  while, 
with  the  other  foot,  he  forces  down  a  basket.  The  stone  is  then  drawn 
up,  for  the  use  of  the  next  diver,  by  means  of  a  rope  fixed  to  it;  and 
the  person  who  has  descended^  collects  into  the  basket,  with  the  ut- 
most despatch,  as  many  oysters  as  possible.  When  he  can  remain  no 
longer  under  water,  he  pulls  the  rope  which  connects  him  with  the 
boat,  and  Is  immediately  drawn  up  with  his  basket.  Each  dip  occu- 
pies a  minute,  a  minute  and  a  halfj  or  sometimes  two  minutes;  and 
sometimes  five,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  oysters  are  col- 
lected at  one  descent.  The  diver  gets  a  fourth  of  all  the  oysters 
which  he  brings  up.  Each  oyster  usually  contains  several  pearls,; 
and  when  a  large  quantity  of  these  is  collected,  they  are  assorted  by 
being  passed  through  sieves  with  holes  of  different  sizes.  In  1798, 
the  clear  value  of  this  fishery  was  £192,000;  but,  on  some  occasions, 
it  has  not  exceeded  £30,000. 

*  This  country  has  been  called  <*  India  beyond  the  Gaogea,'* 
"  Exterior  India,  '*  *<  Indo-China,"  and,  very  improperly,  **  The  KasU 
era  Peninsula  of  India.''  Malta  Brun  rejects  these .  nauea.  and, 
with  more  propriety,  terms  it  "  Chin-India/*  as  if  \*  Chinese  India." 
Its  situation,  boundaries,  and  other  particulars  respecting  it,,  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  It  is  a  large  portion  of  country,  however;  JSOO 
or  1300  miles  long,  and  600  or  800  miles  broad,  exclusive  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malaya. 
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mi  the  north,  by  Tibet;  on  the  east,  by  China,  and 
the  Chinese  Sea;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Bunnan  Empire  ,..■».#■>  Araerapoora,  Ava 
TonquinorTungquin^  Don^Kin  or  Tonqiiin 
Coclnn-China  .-.^^^^^  Hue  or  Toam^Hoa 
Kingdom  of  Siam  ....^  Siyuthia  or  Juthya  or  Slam,  LouTok 
Malaya  or  Malacca  ^Malacca* 

CBmuOe^  Soil,  ^e,-^ln  some  places,  (hehetit  is  exeetsiTe;  but 
in  others,  moderate.  Some  parts  are  scorched  and  barren :  but 
others,  where  there  is  saffieieat  mointut'e,  are  very  fertile;  pro- 
dadng  gmin,  aromatic,  'medieimili  and  other  plants,  and  fine 
trees  of  various  kinds. 

AmAmUs  and  MineraU.'^The  animal*  are  nearly  the  same  as 
diose  of  India,  with  the  addition  of  the  ourang  outang,  a  large 
iq>e,  which  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  roan.  The  country  is 
rich  in  minerals  J  producing  gold,  dilver,  Iron,  tin,  lead,  &c.; 
besides  rabies,  sapphires,  and  other  precious  stones,  and\  marble 
equal  ta  the  finest  Italian. 

FopultttUn^'^The  amount  of  the  population  is  uncertain.  It 
is  very  mnall,  however,  compared  with  the  size  of  they  country, 
not  exceeding  perliaps  eight  or  ten  millions. 

,  0oiiefnnufni.'-*^ln  the  Burman  empire,  the  gotvernment  is  in 
the  h^hest  degree  despotic ;f  and  Laos,  Tonqnln,  Siam,  and 
the  other  states,  are  governed  by  sovereigns,  who  in  general  have 
like  power. 


*  Other  towns  are  Cbittagong  or  Tslamabad,  Arracan,  Prome, 
Rangoon, -Ptfgu,  Cambodia^  ■&€.  ^  There  are  «Iso  other  <divisieiis>  of 
the-cdfMtryj'SUth  asrtlie  kin^dtfiiis  of 'Cassay,  Catchifir,  Pegu,  Laos, 
TaSam^,  ftc.|  'but  they' do  not  iv^uh-e  |Mitioa4ar  notke  here.  lU- 
specting  the  mountains  an()  rivers,  there  is  great  uncertainty;  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  being  almost  quite  unknown  to  Europeans. 
The  Irrawaddy  is  a  large  river^  withmAny  mouths  and  a  delta;  and, 
ia'the  rsrfriy 'tfeason*  H  uhd  the  dther  mers  inundate  their  banks. 
Thera  ara  alsd  the  Meiaam  in  Siam,  and  the  Gam!)odia  or  ^apan^se 
rifsft 

f  Tha'BfSrmese  emperor,  or  kin^  of  Ava,  assumes  hd  extraordinary. 
degree  of  ^MUte,  and  receives  almost  a  A^eciM  of  adoration  from  iAs 
tMAjtet&i  When  any  thing  belonging  to  him  U  mentioned,  the  epi- 
thet *«^e!iirfdefi "  is  attached  tor  it.  When  he  has  beard  any  things  it  is 
Bftidtttliave  reached  **thd  golden  elirrs;'*  a  person  adtnftted  to  his 
pnBtMSe,  U  Mid  to  have  been  at  "  the  g^tden  fbet;**  and  the  p^rfMfie 
of  roses  is  described  as  grateful  to  the  **  golden  nos^.**     T1W&  fcihg  af 
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ReUgion.'^The  Burmese  worship  a  dmly  called  Godainai  or 
SoinniODa-Kodoin,  and  several  inferior  ones.  They  believe  in 
the  transmigration  of  soujs;  and  their  worship  is  free  frofn  the 
barbarous  practices  that  stain  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Hindoos. 

Character,  4*c.^— The  people  are.  imperfectly  civilized;  and, 
while  they  are  active  and  8prigl^tly»they  are  often  deceitfuJ)  and 
pay  little  attention  to« truth.  They  seem  in  general  to  be  of 
Chinese  or  Tartar  origin^  esscept  the  Malaya^who  appeax  to  be 
a  distinct  race. 

Historical  Sketch,^-^The  Burmans  were  formerly  subject  to 
the  king  of  Pegu ;  but,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  established 
an  independent  monarchy,  which  coBsisted  of  Ava  and  M&rta- 
ban.  In  1740,  they  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Pegu, 
which  terminated  in  their  complete  subjugation,  in  1732»  A 
Burman  named  Alompra,  however,  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
began  with  only  a  hundred  men;  .and,  by  bis  activity  and- pru- 
dence, in  a  short  time  not  only  made  himself  master  of  tbe  for- 
mer Burman  territories,  but  also  overran  Pegu»  and  took  tile 
capital.  Prom  this  period,  the  Burmese  continued  to  extend 
their  dominions,  by  successive  acquisitions  from  the  king  of 
Siam,  and  others.  In  a  war  of  short  duration  witJi  Britais, 
which  terminated  in  1826,  they  were  unsuccesjsful;  and  were 
obliged  to  yield  up  Arracan,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim; 
and  to  allow  Munnipore,  Assam,  and  some  other  districts,  to 
be  under  Bajas  appointed  by  the  East  India  Company.  By 
this  means,  Britain  has  acquired  a  tract  of  country  300  miles 
long  and  50  broad,  lying  along  the  seacoast,  south  of  the  delta 
of  the  Irrawaddy. 

TIBET. 


'  Boundaries. — Tibet  or  Thibet  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  China;  on  the  south,  by  the  Burman  empire 


Siam,  also,  shows  himself  three  times  a  day,  for  a  few  secoodi^  to  his 
great  officers,  and  they  instantly  prostrate  themselves  on  tlie.  gtvutd 
before  him.  In  the  Burman  empire,  the  emperor  is  first  in  dignitjt 
the  ^mpress  third,  and  a  white  elephant  second.  This  animal  has  * 
regular  establishment,  with  ministers,  secretaries,  and  other  officers, 
and  a  guard  of  1000  men.  He  sleeps  on  mattresses  covered  VJth  silk; 
the  vessel  out  of  which  he  eats,  is  of  pure  gold ;  and  hi^  trappiogs  are 
of  gold,  studded  with  large  diamonds,  and  other  precious  •tonea^  He 
is  believed,  by  the  Burmese,  to  contain  a  human  soul;-  wi)icbf  sft^r 
milUoDs  of  previous  transmigrations,  is  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
essence  of  the  deity.  , 
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and  India;  on  the  south-west  and  west,  by  India,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  Bukharia;  and  on  the  north,  by  Chi- 
nese Tartary.* 

Afbuntoin^.-— The  principal  mountains  are  the  vast 
Himalaya  chsun,  on  the  confines  of  India.  There  are 
also  many  others;  and  the  country  has  been  called  the 
Switzerland  of  Asia. 

Lakes, — ^Terkeri,  Paltee,  &c.  The  latter  is  very 
remarkable;  being,  it  is  said,  a  ring  five  miles  and  a 
half  broad,  encompassing  an  island  a  hundred  miles  in 
diameter. 

Towns. — The  towns  are  small,  and  not  numerous. 
The  principal  are  Lassa  or  Dsassa,  Latak,  Askardo 
or  Eskerdon,  &c. 

ClimcUe. — From  the  elevation  of  the  country,  the  cold  \n 
winter  is  extremely  great;  and,  except  in  low  valleys,  there  is 
little  heat  in  summer. 

SoU^  ^c. — The  fertile  parts  produce  wheat,  pease,  barley,  and 
various  fruits.  Gold  is  found  in  mines,  and  in  the  sand  of  riv- 
ers; and  tii]fkal  or  borax,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  is 
procured  in  a  crystallized  state  in  the  north. 

Religion  and  Govemmeni,-^Tke  Dalat  Lama,  or  Grand  Lama, 
is  worshipped  as  the  deity,  by  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
of  a  great  part  of  central  Asia.  He  formerly  possessed  also 
the  supreme  civil  power  in  Tibet,  which  was  exercised  by  a 
person  of  his  nommation.  The  chief  civil  ruler,  however,  is 
now  appointed  bv  the  emperor  of  China.  The  laws  of  Tibet 
resemble  those  of  Hindostan.f 


*  The  precise  boundaries  of  this  large  inland  country,  and  its  ex- 
treme latitudes  and  longitudes,  are.  unknown.  The  principal  part  of  it, 
however,  is  situated  between  tke  latitudes  o£  *26^  and  36^  north,  and 
between  75^  and  100^  of  east  longitude.  The  divisions  are  also  un- 
known. Tho  part  next  Afghanistan  and  Northern  Hindostan,  is 
generally  called  Jjittle  Tibet,  and  the  rest  Tibet,  .or  sometimes  Great 
Tibl^  The  principal  town  of  the  former  is  Askardo  or  Eskerdon; 
and  of  the  latter,  Lassa. 

f  Since  1792,  when  the  Chinese  sent  an  army  to  assist  the  Grand 
Lama  against  the  Nepaulese,  the  country  has  -b^en.  under  the  protect 
tion  of  China,  or  rather  has  been  subject,  to  its  power.  The  Lama  ii 
supposed^  by  his  votaries,  never  to  die;  but  w.ben  his  dissolution  ta^es 
placSf  tbey  conceive  that  the  divinity  mt^rely  passes  out  of  one  body 
into  another;  aod»  on  such  occasions,  the  priests  search  diligently 
till  tbey  iind  the  x)ew  divinity.     In  1784,  the  English  ambassador, 
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CHINA. 

Boundaries, — The  Chinese  empire  is  bounds  on 
the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia;  on  the  west,  by  Inde- 
pendent Tartary;  on  the  soulh-West  aiid  south,  by 
Tibet,  Chin-India,  arid  the  Ch?h<?se  Sdd.;  and  on  the 
south-east  and  east,  by  the  same  s^a,  atld  other  paft^ 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.* 

Divisions. — China  Proper  is  divided  into  fifteen 
provinces,  which,  vvith  their  chief  towns,. are  ds  follows: 

FX)UR  NORTHERN. 
!»ROVl>JCES.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Pe-tche-lee ....^^ — Pekin,  Pao-tiug-foo 

Shan-^dng  ^.■fw*<.»>..i*M.t*.»*..»«».»M^  Tsee-nan-foo 
SEVEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE. 

>^6*tCQU6Il      mr**»**»r»*»*r*r*li'»»f**wk9Wt<f»>      X  COlIl^^tOO'lOO 

Koei-tcheoo  «»».»r>f*;*>.i.. ^>.. .#.».^  Koei-yang-foo 
Hooquang ■■■ 4...»«  Voo-tohang-foo 

J\.laIj^'SCC  rr*»*r»*mt»rrr*t*f»»v»»»»tm»»rr»  r*     XN  C*I1— H/ll<Xllc£'XUvl 


CAptv  Turher,  wm  irttrdduced  to  the  Lema^  who  had  be«n  then-  lateljr 
fottfid}  and  was  a  ^ne  siSrighily  boy,  eighteen  months  old,  ftnendod  by 
his'flither  and  ffiotber*  Ihe  worsliippers  of  tlie  Lama  eoQceive^  that 
»  AaleMial  <Oid«tir  exhmle«'Aom  bis  person;  that  flow6ts  a^tfing  u|) 
bttiebtb  bis  fbet;  ««Bd  that,  intlie  snost  parehed  d«9crt,  foaitaio^Jliavv 
at  his  command.  His  palace,  which  is  atFat8.}a»  or  **the  hpiy 
HfMimtfiiii/* ' seven 'mikw  cast  o€  Laasa,  is  umrottmonly  spleoiiidi  •<>"- 
taibiliff,  it  Isr  said,  tea  tliousaad  apartraeiijls«  wUh  taat  .-MMnbera  of 
iiifiig«s'of'[^ld  «nd  ailr^r,  besides  many  othor  oi'nafiientia*-  . 

*  This  tAstM^rtrpire  h  ct)tnputed  to  eonfaiit  alifove  ftve  UiHitMift'tof 
bqa^lre  tniies,  ot  cbtisrcleraMy  ttiore,  if  Tibet,  atid  sonteoCbttf  'jlfMVs 
uhdcr  Chinese  In fiuetice,  b6  hteluded.  It  ha^'a'MA-ooMt^Wllitfh  Is 
nearly  f6tit  thoosttndniiles  in 'n tent     The  eMtrUtte ^iDtitWftM  t4lw 
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FOUR  SOUTHERN. 

PROVINCES.  CHIEF  T0WK8. 

Yun-nan     ■■    „        ..  ..  Yun-nan-foo 

Quang.-see .r. Quei-ling-foo 

Quang-tong  ., ,.,,..  »»^ Canton,  Macao 

Fo-kien ., ^ , Foo-tcheoo-foo 

Islands, — The  prihcipal  islands  are  Formosa  or 
Tai-ooan,  and  Hai-nan. 

Seas,— The  Grulf  of  Pe-tcheJee,  the  Yellow  Sea, 
the  Chinese  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Seaports.-^'The  chief  seaports  are  Canton,  Emouj, 
and  ^Qg.po. 

Face  of  the  Country.-^^So  far  as  the  country  is 
known,  there  seems  to  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  it 
mountainous;  and  there  are  some  large  plains.  . 

Rivers.-^The  Yang-'tse-kiang,  Kian-ku,  or  Blue 
River,  after  a  long  eastward  course,  falls  into  the 
Eastern  Sea^  at  Nankin;  and  the  Hoan-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  after  a  like  course,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Yellow  Sea,  110  miles  north  of  the  same  place.  The 
Hoan-kiang  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Canton;  and  the 
Pay-ho  passes  Pekin,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
tche-lee.* 

Canais.-^China,  contains  a  vast  number  of  canals. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  Imperial  Canal,  which, 
in  connexion  with  rivers,  extends  from  Pekin  to  Hang- 
tcheoo-foo,  a  distance  of  900  miles.  By  means  of 
another  canal,  the  navigation  is  continued  to  Canton; 


about  20^  and  33^  liortb,  and  the  extreme  Itmgitude^  about  70^  and 
140°  east.  .  China  Proper  contains  about  a  milHon  of  square  miles; 
and  lies  between  20^  and  41°  of  north  latitude,  aild  between  100° 
and  1 24  °  of  east  longitude . 

*  The  Hoan-ho  derirea  its  .nama  from  the  great  quantity  of  mud 
saspeaded  in  its  water,  which  gives  it  a  yellowish  tinge.  .  Th^  same 
circumstance  giv«s  name  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  as,  from  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  coloured  water  carried  into  it  by  the  Hoan-ho,  the  sea  has 
also  a  like  tisgef  to  a  great  extent. 


with  the  exception  of  one  dajV  journey,  in  a  moun- 
tainous district,  between  Quang-tohg  ana  Eiang-see.* 

Great  Wail. — ^The  vast  wall  in  the  north  of  China^ 
which  was  erected  to  prevent  the  iircursibns  of  the 
Tartars,  is  about  IffOO  fllites  long,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feet  high;  and  so  broad,  that,  in  many  places, 
six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  on  its  top.-|- 

Tbzx^n^.— China  contains  many  large  cities^and  towns. 
The  principal  are  Pekin,  the  present  capital;  and  Sio- 
gan-foo,  Nankin^  Canton^  and  JSang-tcheoo-foo.]; 

Climate  and  Soil, — The  cHttifitd  is  in'  ra^st  pioces;  temperate, 
but  rather  warm^  particularly  towards  the  a^uth.  The  soil  is 
In  general  fertile;  and  in  some  places^  there  is  fine  viegelable 
mould,  five  or  six  feet  deep^^ 

Prod^iee.^OAtntL  has  motot  tyf  thie  «\^tel^^  pn[)du«»iolls  of 
£utt>pc^  besides  several  peoaliar  to  if  self,  papticular4^'teai(|    The 

'  *  The  tn&perial  Ckiial,  Uie  greatest  iii  the  wOfU,  Ts^OOfeiet  broad 
at  the  surface.  In  pasisdig'tlK-ough  high  gttMtiday  its  ^htMioel  k^  io 
levfehil  inflHanoet,  eut  t«  tlra  depth  of  60  of.  70feet:bel(»«ir  the  aiirfaeb. 
Id  marshv  or  low  districts^  on  the  contrary,  it  i»'  ofteu  raised  20  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country  by  embaakfiAetlts,  so  Ihl^t 
Its  ^rface  is  frequently  higher' them  the  walls  bf  tlie*  dfSesMhith  it 
'pUkeH;  and  it  sometitnes  ocmisf ^ns  destructive  ktuadati^ns* 

"f  Io  the  plains,  the  height  is  thirty  feet;  and^  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  fifteen  or  twenty.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  erected  between 
200  and  300  years  before  Christ;  and  is  said  to  have  Dccuj^ed  e^ery 
fliirrd  loan  in  the  empire,  for  five  years,  in  building  iu  Some  doubt 
this  account,  liowever,  and  think  that  it  was  erected  at  different  and 
much  later  periods.  The  foundation  is  formed  of  large  square  stonea 
laid  in  ntortar,  and  the  rest  of  It  consists  of  a  monnd  of  earth  cased  cm 
both  Sides  with  brick  or  stones  It  is  tlie  greatast  andmost  atupeadoos 
fabric  in  the  world;  and  contains  materials  bufhcient  to  form  tvrty 
walls,  each  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  round  the  globe. 

I  The  population  of  the  Chinese  cities  has  been  excessively  exagge- 
rated. Thus,  Pekin  has  been  said  to  contain  three  millions  of  iohab- 
itants,  while  the  latest  and  best  writers  reduce  the  amount  to  600,000 
or  700,000.  Sin-gan>foo  is  next  to  it  in  magnitude  and  importance; 
and.  Nankin,  Canton,  and  Hang-tcbcoo-fiK),  have  projbfbly  a  popu- 
lation of  about  200,000  each.  These  cities  contain  mapy  great  and 
remarkable  buildings,  such  as  palaces  and  pagodas;  the  lattei^  of 
which  are  tewip^es,  and  other  houMia  tff  worship.  Thre  f^hous'  pdVce- 
lam  tower  of  Nankin,  so  calladfrombeSfTg  eased  with  petfctthmi, 
UalQiigs  to  oae  of  these  templaa.  ThfU  iaf  eight  stoKcs  lilgli,  and  is 
aacanded  by  884  sieps.  < 

U   The  tea-shrub  grows  to  the  h^igtit  of  six  or  ai'glk!^  ISIId'Mtxiet}m«s 
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fruits  are  of  ioienor  qoaBty,  from  want  of  ingraftiog,  and  other 
proper  maoagemept. 

AmmaU, — ^This  country  has  moat  of  the  doneatk  aBiRiah 
known  in  Bnrop&i  but  the. breeds  of  them  are  generally  inferioi^ 
It  has  also  most  of  the  wild  and  ferocious  animals  of  other 
countries,  except  the  lk>n. 

Poputationy  ^e* — The  population  is  thought  to  be  about  IdQ 
miHions ;  and  the  ^rmy  probably  aanounts  to  SOO^OOO'  or  600,000^ 
ill-disciplined  men^* 

Crovemrneni, — The  emperor  has  the  roost  unlimited  power 
orer  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  The  civil  and* 
military  affiiirs  are  managed  by  nine  chisses  of  persons,  celled 
mandanns  by  the  -Buropeanso  These  have  absolute  power 
over  the  p^ple  whom  they  govem.'f* 


ten  CHT  twelte  f^.     The  leaves  sre  gaithered  in  spring,  and  are  es- 
pQsed  to  the  steam  of  hot  water,     llbey  are  then  made  to  assume  the 
^veiled  appearance  in  which  jnre  see  lliem,  by  being  placed  en 
plates  of  copper,  iron,  or  baked  earth,  and  held  over  the  fire.     -Tbe 
black  teas  are  afterwards  ,dried  idioroughiy  by  exposure  to  the  sunt 
The  earKest  leaves  oi  the  spring,  and  ihose  Irem  the  extre«4tfe»  ef 
the  branches,  are  considered  the  finest.     There  are  many  varieties, 
arisiiig  cbie^  from  being  produced  in  different  djstricta,  or  preserved 
in  different  modes.     The  lca<«brub  is  cultivated  only  in  Cbiaa  and. 
Japan.     It  has  been  tried  in  Europe;  bu^  tbua  far  the  expeiimenlai 
have  ftiled.    The  sugar^^cane  is  successfully  cultivated  in  this  empitef. 
and  the  baviboo  grows  ia  great  abundance.     Thisi  ist  a  kind  of  raed. 
which  leachea  theJieigbt  of  SO  or  40  feet,  and  ia  of  the  greatest  utilit||. 
to  the  Chinese,     Its  shoola  are  used  as  food*     Jts  fibres  serve  aa- 
wicks  of  caadlca,  or  are  made  into  matting  and  cabks.     Ita  trunks 
ave  used  as  watev-pipes;  and  ita  weed  ia  made  inM>  fiuroifeure  and. 
utensib  of  every  kind,  er  is  bruised,  and  eonvtrtad  iato  papain 

*  The  Chinese  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  exaggerated  aecounta  of 
the  power  of*  their  empire  to  foreigners.  Thus,  in  1795,  they  repre*. 
sented  its  population  to  Lord  Macartney  sts  beiqg  SS5  millions. 

f  The  emperor  is  almost  adored  by  the  people,  and  offerings  are- 
made  to  his  image  and  throne.  He  styles  himself  **  the  Great  Father,?^^ 
"  the  Son  of  Heaven,"  and  **>thc  sole  Ruler  of  the*  world/'  The 
people  prostrate  themselves  in  bis  presence;  and  Ids  nobles  kneel  when 
he  addresses  them,  or  gives  them  'orders.  "When  he  goes  abroad^' 
be  is  attended  by  2000  men,  carrying  chains,  axes,  and  other' synx* 
bols  of  powers  On  these  occasions,  the  people  shut  themselves  m. 
thetr  houses,  and  dose  their  shops;  and,  if  any  one  happen  tO  be  in  the 
way,  he  is  exposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  turn  his  back,  or  feU- 
fiat  on  his  face  on  the  ground.  The  mandarrorare  removable  at  bis 
pleasure;  and^-qn  Hits  aiccoimt,  they  endeavour  to  enrich  themselves 
•by  exactions  from  the  people.  To  prevent  danger  from  their  infla.. 
ence^  they  are  changed  e;very  three  years  from  oiVe  station  to  another; 
are  not  permitted  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  their  native  province;  and 
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Mantifactures ^'-^Th^  Cbinyese  jnanufacture  sQk,  cotton>  and 
woollen  goodsy  and  many  other  articles.  The  only  manufacture 
in  which  they  excel,  bowevery  is  porcelaia;  and  their  superiorify 
in  this  ^ises  chiefly  from  thfi  excellence  of  the  materiais  which 
they  possess  for  its  formatioiv 

Commerce, — The  country  has  a  vast  inland  trado,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  presented  by  the  numerous  canals  ai^d 
navigable  rivers.  There  is  sometimes  also  a  considerable  over- 
land trade  with  Russia,  by  means  of  caravans.  The  commerce 
by  sea  with  £ucope  and  America,  is  entirely  confined  to  Can- 
ton** 

Agriculture, — Agriculture  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  em- 
peror, and  raen^  of  influence;  yet  it  is  not  practised  on  a  great 
scale,  nor  arc  its  principles  well  under6tood.f 


'  cannot  h&  stationed  nearer  to  it  than  fifty  leagues,  till  they  are  sixty 
years  old.  .They  are  also  prohibited  from  marrying  in  the  place 
where  tbey  govern,  and .  are  subject  to  several  other  restrictions. 
They  ai:e almost  all  taken, from  the  Jower  ranks  of  the  peqple,  jvbo 
are  pleased  to  see  the  avenues  tp  power  and  wealth  thus  open  to  the 
talents  and  eiertiops  of  their  sons.;  and  they  obey  and  honour  the 
mandariAS  as  they  would  the  emperor  himself. 

*  The  principal  articles  which  the  Europeans  and  Ammcans  re- 
ceive in  this  traffic,  are-tea  and  porcelain;  and  they  give  in  return, 
broadcloth,  cotton  goods,  spices,  watches,  mirrors,  jewel lery,.&c.     In 
IS06«  the  weight  of  the^tea  exported  amounted  to  -45  millions  of 
peunds,  of  which  the  British  took  SI  millions.     The  Chinese  have  a 
limited  trader  in  vessels  of  their  own,  with  .Japan,  Manilla,  Malaya, 
and  a  few  iveighbouring  places.     This  trade  is  confined  to  the  ports 
of  Canton,  Etnouy,  and  Ning-po.     Commerce  is  considered  the  least 
creditable  employment  in  China;  the  trader^ being  looked  upon  as  the 
lowest  character  in  the- empire,  and  as  one  who  will  cheat  whenever 
he  has  it  in  his  power.     At  th/e  same  time,  as  it  affords  the  means  of 
"prctcuring  a  livelihood,  and* as  the  facilities  for  internal  trafiHc  are  so. 
great,  amazing  multitudes  are  engaged  in  it;   and  it  has  been  com- 
peted, that  tl)e  number  aod  tonnage  of  the  vessels  thus  cnnployed,  Js 
e^ual  to  thst  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  rest  of  the  worid.     Xiiis,  .hoi»- 
ev^er,  is  most  probably  an  exaggeration* 

f  The  Chinese  have  been  .compared  to  gardeners,  from  cultivating 
small  spots  with  great  ^sre,  chiefiy  with  the  spade  and  the  hoe;  ^bile 
tliere  are  few  large  f<^rms,  and  these  are  badly  managed.  A  fourth 
pprt  of  the  country,  ^Iso,, consists  of  lakes  ajid  swamps;  ;be  latter  of 
which,  from  want  of  enterpri&e  and  capital,  the  Chinese  never  aUempt 
to  cultivate.  Husbandmen  hold  the  next  rank  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
state,,  and  to  men  of  j^ers^  Every  year,  on  a. day  about  the  begin" 
ning  of  March,. the  cinpiTor  repairs  in  great  state  to. a  field aupointed 
for  the  purpose;  an^iif^i'tqr  he  has  mode  a  prayer,  bacrifict^d  an  ox« 
and  performed  other  ccrvmonles,  in  presence  of  vast  numbers,  par- 
4cularly  husbandx)]^p,  he  opens  the^ro.und  with  a  plough  drawn  by 
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LUeraluref  ^rc- — There  are  schools  ia  every  city  aivi  villfiee 
ia  China,  and  h^  the  people  can  read  aod  write.  The  acqui- 
sitioD  of  this  degree  of  Knowledge,  requires  ten  or  twelve  years, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  language^  and  the  bad  system  of  teach- 
ing. The  country  is  almost  destitute  of  science,  and  has  miule 
little  progress  in  literature,* 

Re&gum, — Tbe  religion  is  idolatry,  in  ^  vastnui^ber  of  sects; 
particularly  those  of  Kong-foo-tse  or  Confucius^he  Tao-tse, 
and  Fo.  The  emperors  of  the  present  race,  are  of  the  religion 
of  the  Dalai  L,ama. 

Character. — The  Chinese  are  submissiFe,  orderly,  and  polite; 
but  they  are  cunning  and  fraudulent,  and  pay  little  attention  to 
tnith.f    ' 

Historical  Sketch. — The  Chinese  make  extravagant  preten- 
sions respecting  the  antiquity  of  their  empire,  some  of  their 


oxen  splendidly  ornamented,  Afier  be  has  made  several  furrows 
round  the  field,  he  gives  the  plough  to  the  chief  mandarins,  who  do 
Uie  like  in  Buceesuon.  Some  time  after,  when  the  field  has  received 
ibe  necessary  preparations,  the  emperor  returns,  and  sows  the  first 
seed  of  the  season,  the  produce  of  which  i^  carefully  gathered  and 
preserved  for  the  most  holy  offerings.  The  like  is  done,  on  the  same 
days,  by  the  viceroys  and  governors  over  all  the  empire;  and,  ^y  this 
aassos,  the  pcaetiee  of  AgHcilUure  is  countenanced  and  promofed. 

*  The  Chinese  are  unable  to  predict  eclipses^  aqd  Portuguese  are 
employed  to  veglil^te  their  aiman^cks.  llicy  believe  in  all  the  ab- 
tuidities  of  <astroI|lgy  s  and  endeanrour,  by  means  of  it,  tp  predict  fyfUre 
events.  They  Uiink  Uiat  the  say  is  round,  and  that  the  esarth  is  a  sauare 
placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  the  element  of  water  on  the  porth  side 
of  it,  t^at  of  lira  on  the  sORth,  that  of  wood  on  the  east,  and  that  of 
ineud  on  the  west;  and. they  ^Hexe  .that  the  stars  are  all  stuck  in  the 
sky,  at  equal  distances  from  the  earth.  iUuring  eclipses,  tbe^  con- 
ceive that  the  stin  or  moon  is  in  danger  6f  being  devour^  by  a  great 
dragon:  and,  ob  such  bccastoiii,> p4(^e kkf  ev<ery  kind,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  asa^ble  ji|  the  towms;;.  ofieriog  up  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  lun^inar^,  and  bef^ting  on  drums  and  kettles  to  frighten 
atvay  the  dragon. 

f  The  Chinese  are  of  a  compleifdn  between  dark  and  fair;  and 
they  have,  in  general,  small  eyes,  high  cheek  bones,  pointed  chins, 
flat  noses,  and  largi§  dars.  A  Chrbese  female  is  considered  beaatifiil 
in  propbi^on  to  the  smatlness  of  her  e^^es,  t|ie  protuberance  of  her 
lips,  the  laflkAcss  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and,  above  all,  the  extreme 
smalhieas  of  her  iSaet.  To  gain  this  latter  qualification)  the  feet  are 
very  tightly  bandaged  during  yontfa;  so  that  all  the  toes,  esoept  the 
greal  bnc^  grow  into  the  sole,  l^y  titds  means,  the  fdol  is  rendered  so 
small,  that  its  Jiengt^^do<as  not  exceed  ter  indies,  and  its  breadth  an 
inch  and  a  half.  TW  ankles,  however,  become  bulky  and  clumpy; 
And  the  females  can  scarcely  vralk. 

O  f 
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writers  tracing  their  history  back  through  a  period  of  more  than 
SOyOOO  years  before  the  coiDmencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
From  their  own  histories,  however^  when  carefully  considered, 
the  empire  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  considerable 
magnitude  or  power  earlier  than  eight  centuries  before  Christ. 
Since  that  period,  there  appear  to  have  been  nineteen  or  twentj 
dynasties,  or  lines  of  sovereigns;  and  the  country  has  been  agi- 
tated by  Qnpierous  wars,  and  internal  commotions ;  having  been 
sometimes  divided  between  different  princes,  and  having  been 
permanently  united  in  one  empire,  only  since  the  year  1279  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  first  monarch  of  the  present  dvnasty 
was  Sun^hee  or  Shee-tsong,  a  Man-tchoo  Tartar,  who,  in 
1644,  conquered  the  empire,  and  whose  descendants  still  occupy 
the  throne.  The  sovereigns  have  of  late  shown  favour  to  their 
Tartar  countrymen,  and  thus  displeased  the  Chinese;  and  for 
this  and  other  causes,  secret  societies  of  a  seditious  character 
ar^  extensively  spread  over  the  empire,  and  render  another 
revolution  a  liKely  event. 


CHINESE  TARTARY. 

Divisions, — Chinese  Tartary  consists  of  two  great 
divisions,  Mantchooria  and  Mongolia,  with  numesous 
subdivisions.  The  principal  town  of  the  former  is 
Mookden  or  Shin-yan;  and  that  of  the  latter,  Zhe- 
hoU.  In  J. 7599  Little  Bukharia  was  conquered  by  the 
Chinese.     Its  chief  towns  are  Cai^gar  and  Yarkand. 

Face  of  the  Cotmi^.— The  Man-tchoo  territory 
contains  many  vast  forests,  with  some  desert^;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  it  is  fertile.  Mongolia,  in  its  full 
extent,  embraces  the  vast  sandy  desert  of  Cobi  or  Sha- 
mo,  1400  miles  in  length,  and  interrupted  by  only  a 
few  oases,  or  habitable  tracts, 

Climate^  ^c. — A  great  part  of  this  vast  region  is  much  colder 
than  might  be  expected  trom  its  latitude.  Tjiis  is  particularly 
the  case  in  Mongolia,  which  is  situated  on  the  hieh  central  pla- 
teau of  Asia.  There  are  many  fertile  plains  and  .valleys,  iiowever, 
which  produce  excellent  pastures. 

Manner  of  Living,  4'<^.— >AmoDg,^he  numerous  tribes  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  there  are  many  varieties  inmatiners  and  customs, 
lyfost  of  the  Mongols  live  in  tents^  which,  as  the  pastjiires  ^I. 
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tbeyremoye  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  year,  going  northward  in' 
spiing  and  southward  in  autumn.  In  these  peregrinations^  they 
move  with  their  flocks  in  regular  procession;  and  the  young 
women,  who  are  placed  in  the  rear,  enliven  the  march  by  cheer- 
ful songs.  Their  flocks  consist  of  horses,  camels,  black  cattle^ 
sheep,  and  goats.  The  people  live  principally  on  animal  food^ 
They  play  at  draughts;  and  amuse  themselves  with  archery, 
wrestlmg,  and  above  all,  horse-races,  in  which  even  the  young 
women  excel.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  thev  are  in  a  very 
imperfect  state  of  civilization :  at  the  same  time,  they  have  many 
amiable  qualities,  and  they  seem  to  enjoy  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  happiness. 

ShvemmejU,  Sfc, — The  khans  or  chiefs  are  subject  to  the  em- 
peror of  China,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  The  religion  Is 
Lamaism,  or  that  of  the  Dalai'  Lama.* 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

SUuaiion. — ^Independent  Tartary,  or  Tatary^  lies 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Chinese  Tartary,  in  one 
direction;  and  between  the  Russian  dominions  on  the 
north,  and  Persia  and  Afghanistan  on  the  south. 

Divieiofis. — This  country  is  very  little  known;  but 
its  principal  divisions  seem  to  be  the  following: 

DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Country  of  the  KirgiiBes,.>^#,^N.<w  (No  towns) 

ji  urKcscan  ■»»»»'<'»>*«— »w<ii<¥w«n»«ww»>«»wiwwow>—ww»iwwww  A  asnKent  or  •  x  asiuKunu 
isLuo^irairesui  »tmimm»i>m»nt»0»rt »!»»»» f»^»'»t^M»]imi'  j^uieva  OF  jvuiva 
Vjreat  jDUiuiaria  •ix^wiwww^iwwwwwwwwwwcwwuwonwwwii  oAJM^iiGANn,  DUKnaura 

CUmate, — The  climate  is,  in  general,  temperate;  but  the  win- 
ters are  in  s6me  parts  very  severe. 

Condition  of  tJie  People, — All  the  hordes  of  the  Kirgbees,  and 
many  others,  live  in  tents,  and  move  about  with  their  cattle  like 


*  The  peninsula  of  Corea  is  governed  by  a  king,  who  has  absolate 
authority  among  his  own  subjects,  but  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
emperor  of  China.  The  capital  is  King-ki-tao;  but  very  little  is 
known  of  the  country. 
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the  Montis.  A  rich  Tartar  is  sometimes  knpwn  to  posaesd 
10,000  horses,  4000  black  cattle,  and  20,000  sheep,  besides 
cattiels  and  go^ts.  " 

HutoHcal  Sketch. — The  mo^t  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  are  the  aulijugatioB  of  the  sQrro^ndiog  coun- 
tri^9,  by  its  hordes,  qnder  Zepghis  Kht^n  and  Tamerlane.  Thi& 
former  of  th^o^  who  was  a  N|ongul,  copqueredi  Core^,  Gathayv 
^1  central  Asia,  and  part  of  Chiina;  bot  he  wafi  stopped  ip  his  ca^ 
reef  by  death  in  1227,  apd  bi9  va^t  dominions  wei%  divided  amfoog 
his  fpuc  sons.  Tainerlape>  or  Timour,  who, was  a  Tartar  of  Buk- 
haria,  overran  Persia  and  India,  and  spoiled  Dplbi  of  its  treas* 
ures.  He  next  overthrew  the  Turks  under  B^ja^et;  and,  having 
thus  made  himself  master  of  a}l  the  centre  and  south  of  A^&> 
he  conquered  Egypt,  and  carried  off  the  treasqre^  tuf  Cairo,  He 
ttien  made  Samigrcaiid  his  capital ;  and  received  homage  from 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the  king  of  Castile  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  1405,  while  preparing  to  invade  China.  The  ex- 
ploits and  success  of  th^se  conquerors  have  perhups  not  been 
expeeded  by  any  on  record;  but  the^  tracks,  particularly  that 
of  Tamerlane,  were  marked  wit)i  cruelty  and  blood. 
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sists  of  ttie  island?  o%  ^iphpn.  ^iu3ivi>  Sikpfl[^   and 
many  smaller,  situated  east  of  Corea,  between  tlie 


of  Japan  and  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.* 

Face  of  the  Coimtay, — The  country  is  gteatly  di?er« 
sified  widi  mountains,  hills,  and- valleys;  amd  the  i^ores 
are  bold  and  rocky. 


*  These  islands  are  situated  lictw^eeq  3J^  and  ^l\^  of  i^prth  lati- 
tude, and  between  129°  and  142°  of  east  loqghude.  Nipboo  is 
nearly  800  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  above  100  miles. 
Kittsiu  in  above  200  miles  long  and  100  broad,  atid  SIkoff  about  120 
miles  long  and  60  broad.  The  content  of  these  and  the  smaller  Ja^ 
psnese  islands,  is  above  1 20,000  square  miles.  The  island  of  Matsu- 
mai  or  lesao^  north  of  Kiphon,  now  belongs  to  Japan;  but  it  ia.  very 
iibperfectly  known.  Littte  indeed  is  known  of  tlie  empire  at  large, 
in  consequ^ence  of  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  government  iii  respect 
to  foreigners. 
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Towns. — ^The  principal  towns  are  Iedo  or  Yedo, 
Miaoo,  Namboo,  and  Osaka,  in  Niphon;  and  Nanga- 
saki  and  Sanga,  in  Kiusiu.* 

CSmate  and  SoiL — The  climate  is  yariable,  and  rather  meist; 
and  there  is  often  great  heat  in  summer,  and  severe  cold  in  win- 
ter. Mtxcfa  of  the  soil  is  naturallj  unproductive;  but  such  if 
the  industry  of  the  people,  that  every  spot  which  will  at  all  ad* 
mit  of  it,  is  carefully  cmtivated.f 

Produce,  Sfc. — ^Japan  produces  tea,  and  other  articles  in  com* 
men  with  China;  and  the  animals  are  nearlv  the  same,  except 
sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  allowed  to  be 
in  the  couutry,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  injurious  to  agricul* 
ture,  which  is  encouraged  in  preference  to  every  other  occupa- 
tion. 

Popfi/4a<Km.-*-The  population  is  supposed  to  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  millions. 

Gmtemmtfd, — The  emperor  is  an  hereditary  absolute  mon- 
arch ;  and  the  princes  under  him  are  the  same  in  their  respective 
territories. 

Btaie  of  Education,  j-c.-— The  schools  of  Japan  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in  Asia;  and  the  people 
are  more  industrious  and  enterprising  than  the  Chinese. 

ReSgum, — There  are  difierent  religious  sects,  some  of  which 
r^embte  those  of  China,  and  others  those  of  India.  Christians 
have  been  held  in  detestation  since  about  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  for  po- 
litical reasons,  after  they  had  mode  many  converts,  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  were  put.  to  death. 


*  Iedo  is  said  to  be  sixty  miles'  in  circuit;  and  it  contains  the  em- 
peror's palace,  which,  w^tb  the  numerous  buildings  belonging  to  it, 
is  said  to  be  no  less  than  fifteen  ttiilbs  round;  In  these  buildings,  the 
Tsrioos  pnjases  of  the  etnpire  reside^  daring  half  the  year;  and  their 
families,,  or  j>art  oC  tbem,  are  always  kept  there  aa  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.  The  **  Hall  of  a  hundred  maU  "  is  600  feet  long  and .300 
wide.  The  houses  in  Japan  have  neither  chairs  nor  tables,  the  people 
sitting' on  rnvts^  8nd:Xbe  emperor  himself,  when  he  grants  an  audience, 
ttts  (Ai  a  civpct.  Miaco,  aetording  io  a  census  taken  in  1674,  con. 
tainedabovfe  400^000' intisfbiftants.  In  this  icity  is  the  palace  of  the 
Bsia,  at  smptane  d^niCarjr  of  tbe  church ;  who,-  in  the  degree  of  hom- 
age andliadonition.  that  he  receives,  is  little  inferior  to  the  Grand  Lama  * 
of  Tibe*/  ',  ii  "'  *■ .  -  .   '  •  "        •        . 

f  ^e^i'^bWibe  kid^s  of  mountains,  tett'iices  are  formed  by  means  of 
vails,  attd^ai^'  ^wh  With  grain  and  pUl'se. 

0  2 
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AFmeA. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

Boundaries^  4^.-^Africa  is  the  south-western  part 
of  the  old  continent  It  is  joined  to  Asia  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by 
that  isthmus,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
mandeb;  oo  the  east  and  south-east,  by  the  Indian 
Qoaan;  op  the  west,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  north,  by  the  Strait  of  Gibrahar  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.* 

Divisions.'^The  principal  divisions  of  Africa  are 
as  follows: 

NORTHERN  AFRICA. 
Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Sahara.    Barbary  is  divided  into  the 
states  of  B^ca»  TripioU,  TunHs  Algiera^  Fez^  and  Mo- 
rocco* 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 
Guinea  and  Cppgo^ 

SOUTttERN  AFRICA. 

Countries  q£  the  Kamaquas  and  Hottentots,  di^tFict  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Hambrooka. 

£>k  STERN  AFRICA. 

Sabia,  Sofala  or  Botonga,  Mocaranga  or  Monomotapay 

Mozambique,  Zanguebar,  Ajan,  Adel,  Abyssinia,  iad 

Nubia. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Soudan  or  Nigritia,  comprehending  Houssa,  Tiooibiictoo, 
Bomoo,  Darfoor,  and  several  other  states,  besides 
many  unknown  co^ntxres  south  of  it. 

■  .     '  !  '  ■       ■■  .    'ill' 

*  This  conntiy,  wbicb  it  gnaHitt  thm  Eorope,  uid  Um  ttmii  Aski, 
U  about  SOOO  nules  ii|  1«d|^  ftom  Cap*  d'AgttilUM  id  the  nmMt  of 
Toms;  •ndabmt4700.ui  brcaikih,  Fran  Cafia  Vwrde  to  Gap*- Ouaiiiaw 
fsL  It  lies  between.  SV^  of  dortk  and  80^  of  Miftii  laiitwia,  aad 
between  1S°  of  west  and  52®  of  east  longitude.  From  the  Wmi  of 
inland  se^  and  gulfs,  ^  JVym  oUiey  0^^?  ^  ^jWf^*>  #*V* 
IS  less  Known  than  any  of  the  other  grei^t  d^viju^oq^  q^  fk^JWWf' 
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/r/oiub.— -Madagascar,  the  Comora  Isles,  Bourbon, 
Mauritigs  or  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Socotra,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  and  the  Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  St.  Matthew,  Ascension,  St  Helena,  Fernando 
Pdy  and  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Atlimtic. 

Capes.-'^The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ci^  d'A* 
guillaa  ai  the.  south,  Capes  Serra  and  Bon  at  the  north, 
Cape  Guardafui  at  the  east,  and  Cape  Verde  at  the 
west  Besides  these,  there  are  Capes  Spartel,  Cantin, 
Bojador,  Blanco,  Roxo,  Mezurado,  Palmas,  Three 
Points^  Formosa,  Lopez  Gonzaliro,  Ledo,  Voltas,  and 
others,  on  the  Atlantic;  and  Corrientes,  Delgado,  &c. 
on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mountains^  S^c, — The  principal  mountains  are  the 
Atlas  chain,  in  the  north;  the  mountains  of  Lupata, 
in  the  south-east;  and  the  mountains  of  Kong  and  of 
the  Moon,  in  the  middle.*  Vast  sandy  deserts  con- 
stitute a  striking  fe^^ture  of  the  ccHintrj.  That  of 
Sahara  is  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Lakes. — Derabea,  in  Abyssinia;  the  Sea  of  Soudan, 
in  Houssa;  and  Lake  Mar^vi,  near  the  mountains  of 
Lupata. 

Rivers. — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the  Nile,  which 
flows  through  AbYQsu;iia,  Nul^i^  ^nd  E^pt,  into  the 
MediterraiieaD;  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic,  on  opposite  sides  of  Cape  Verde^ 
the  Zaire  or  Barl3ieI£^  in  Congo;  the  Zambezi  or  Cua- 
Toa,  south  of  Moaambique;  and  the  Kowara  or  Nigei^ 
ia  Soudan.-f 


*  The  Atlas  nMmnUins-eonnflt  of  several  diains.  rifuogis-graduil 
raccession,  like  terraces  frotn'tfae  sea.  Tbese  aoutitains  ^ive  riame  to 
the  At^antie  Obean.  The  rrtoonttlim  «»r  Lupata  are  sometiines  calM 
the  Spine  or  Backbone  of  th^  WorfA    - 

f  Vipious  attempts  have  been  made'  to  explpref  ib^  course >of  the 


Caspian:  but  the  moni  probable^  bbinloti  seems  to  be,  that  it  <fisi> 
K!hargi^Wlf  into  the  Gulf  p^  diiin^/aliou't  fijafra. 
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EGYPT. 

»  .  ' 

Boundaries, — ^Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  north  br 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Libyan  Desert* 

DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Lower  Egypt,  or  Bahari «.  CAiRO,f  Alexandria,  Rascliid 

or  Rosetta,  Damietta,  Djizeh 
Middle  Egypt,  or  Vostani^  Medineh,  Benisooef 
Upper  Egypt,  or  Said*...^  Djirdjeh,  Sioot,  Meshieh,  Den- 

derah 


*  Egypt  lief  between  the  latitudes  of  2S4®  and  31^^  north;  and 
Us  extreme  longtitudes  are  about  30^  and  35^  east.  Its  leDgth 
from  north  to  south  is  upwards  of  500  miles.  Its  breadth  is  un- 
certain; but  it  nowhere  exceeds  S50  nites,  while  in  most  places  it 
is  much  less. 

f  The  population  of  Cdro  is  about  300,00a  That  of  Damietu 
is  dilTerently  stated,  from  80,0CX)  to  30,000^  and  that  of  Alexandrii 
is  about  16,000,  and  of  Rosetta  about  12,00a  Cairo,  or  Grsod 
Caifo,  called  by  the. Arabs  Kahira,  was  founded  in  the  year  970 by 
the  caliph  Almanzor.  JProm  the  Nile,  this  city  has  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance; nothing  being  seen  except  the  tops  of  the  citisde],  and  other 
large  biiiJdings,  rising  abo^ve  beautiful  trees.  On  inspection*  however, 
it  disappoints  the  expectations  thus  formed;  mean  hovels  every  where 
presenting  themselves,  in  narrow,  crooked  streets,  unpaved,  and 
choked  with  dirt  and  dust  The  houses  of  the  higher  classes  are 
two,  and  sometimes  three  stories  high,  and  are  of  stone;  but  those  of 
the  lower  orders  are  of  mud  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  arei)ut  one  storr 
high.  It  contains  a  few  handsome  public  buildings,  particular^ 
mosques.— 'Alexandria,  so  called  from  its  founder^  Alexander  the 
Great,  continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  the  arts  and  sciencesx  from  his  time  tiU  it  was  captured  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  year  640.  It  contained  the  two  noblest  streets,  in  the 
wofld;  which,  crossing  eacfa[  other  perpendicularly,  extended  through 
its  entire  length  and  breadth,  and  were  each  2000  feet  in  wid2u 
These  streets  contained  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  palaces, 
temples,  and  other  public  buiil4ings,  composed  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  planned  and  executed  with  the  greatest  «legance  and  taste.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  town,  for  the  extent  cf  two  leagues, 
still  presents  remains  of  pilasters,  obelisks,  and  other  monuments  cf 
ks  ancient  greatness,  in  sucb  abundance,  that  the  heaps  of  them  are 
often  higher  than  the  houses  erected  beside  them. 


^ 


^^0^' 
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iports. — The  principal  ports  are  Alexandria,  Ro- 
and  Daraietta,  on  the  MediteiTanean;  and  Suez 
losire,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

^ces. — Menzaleh,  Mareotis,  floorlos,  Etko,  &c. 
^er. — The  only  river  is  the  Nile,  which  in  Lower 
t  sepa^iUes  into  two  principal  branches.     One  of 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Rosetta,  and  the  other- 
Damietta;   and  they  enclose  between  them  the 
rtile  tract  called  the  Delta.* 

tte  €Bnd  Soil. — The  climate  of  Egypt  is  very  hot,  partioa« 
iring  the  inuQddtion.f    The  soil  iir  the  Delta  and  the 


e  Nile,  if^  anient  tiqies,  bad  seven  mouths,  some  of  which 
ice  been  cholc^  up.     3/  this  ipeans,  the  Delta  is  now  much, 

than  formerly.     Tiixs  river  has  been  celebrated,  since  the 

times,  for  its  annual  inundations  or  floods,  which  Itegr  the 
paft  of  Lower  E<;ypt  under  water;  though  in  that  countf^,  exi> 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  seldom  even  a  shower, 
'e  occasioned  by  the  great  rains  which  fall  between  the  tropics; 

them  the  fertility  Si  Egypt,  and  even  the  eixistence  of  the 
mtSy  depends  The  river  begins  to  swell  about  the  middle  of 
:  at  the  highest  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  is  again 
tatural  level  about  the  winter  solstice.  At  this  latter  period. 
Is  are  put  under  culture;  and,  after  the  grain  is  sown,  the  chie# 
3f  the  husbandman  consists  in  Irrigating  the  ground  with  wa- 
erved  ill  canals,  from  the  time  of  the  inundation.  Disastrous 
'asalt  to  the  inhabitants  from  the  rise  t>f  the  river  being  either 
reater  of  much  less  than  (he  average  -height.  In  the  latter 
ere  is  not  sufficient  water  to  fertilize  the  ground,  and  to  leave 
essary  quantity  in  the  canals;  and  in  theK>rmer,  there  is  often 
•ss  of  life  and  property,  by  the  overwhelming  of  villages.  Many 
s  are  uot  raised  even  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  inunda^ 
3Ut  depend  for  safety  on  fences  of  earth  and  reeds,  which,  when 
er  rises  three  or  four  Feet  above  the  usual  height,  are  unable  to 
.  On  such  occasions,  the  boats  of  the  pasha  are  employed  in 
ng  first  the  corn,  whidi  be  considers  most  valuable,  and  then 
Dple;  and  individuals  often  climb  palm-trees,  or  keep  them- 
ifioat  on  logs  of  timber,  or  bundles  of  reeds,  ^nd  wait  for  relief; 
)ther»  endeavour  to  escape  on  buffaloes  or  cows:  but  many, 
ilarly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  perish. 
le  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  are  characteristic  and  beau- 

"  The  aspect  of  Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the 
3.  In  our  winter  months,  when  nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems 
y  life  into  these  climates;  and  the  verdure  of  l^gypt's  enamelled 
ws,  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  air  is  perfumed  with  the 
}  of  the  flowers  of  orange  and  citron«trees,  and  numerous  fthrubs. 
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valley  of  the  Kile,  which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  of  much 
value;  is  uncommonly  fertile,  consisting  of  black  unctuous 
mould,  deposited  from  time  ta  time  by  the  river. 

Produce,  Sfc. — The  v^etable  productions  of  the  country  are 
extremely  numerous.  Some  oi  the  principal  are  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  doura,  tobacco,  flax,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton,  with 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  Besides  ^he  common  domestic  animals, 
there  are  crocodiles  and  hippopotamuses.  These,  however^  are 
now  confined  almost  entirely  to  Upper  Egypt. 

Pdpulation,^^The  amount  of  the  population  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  be  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  Of  these, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  are  Kopts,  who  are  descended  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants;  and  the  rest  are  priacipally  of  Arabian 
origin,  with  some  Turks,  Jews,  and  Greeks^ 

€rovemment, — Cgypt  is  governed  by  a  pasha,  appointed  by  the 
Grand  Seignior.* 

Commerce, — The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  Egypt  is  carried 
on  by  caravans,  which  travel  to  Abyssinia,  Barbafy,  Syria,  and 
other  places.  The  present  pasha  has  been  endeavouring  to  iu" 
crease  the  commerce  ^ith  Europe,  and  has  latterly  been  export- 
ing considerable  quantities  of  cotton, 

Leamingy  4'^.— -This  country  was  greatly  celebrated,  in  ancient 
times,  for  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
I -       ■  ••  "  ■-■-'■ '      *     ■     ■     ■ 

The  flocks  overspreading  tlie  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landtscape. 
Egypt  now  forms  one  deb'gbtful  garden,  though  somewhat  monoto- 
nous in  its  character.  On  all  bands,  it  piresents  nothing  but  a  plain, 
bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  and  diversified  here  and  there  with 
clumps  of  palms.  In  the  opposite  season,  this  same  country  exhibits 
nothing  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty ;  im* 
mense  fields  laid  under  water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  void  of 
culture;  plains  in  which  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  are  date-trees; 
camels  and  buffaloes  led  by  miserable  peasants,  naked  and  sunburnt, 
wrinkled  and  lean;  a, scorching  sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  constant 
winds  varying  in  force.  It  is  not,  tlierefbre,  surprising  that  travel- 
lers have  differed  in  their  physical  delineations  of  this  country.**^ 

*  The  pasha  had  formerly  only  nominal  power;  the  real  authority 
belonging  to  the  Mameluke  bay^  who  ruled  the  country  as  they 
chose,  and  sometimes  even  dismissed  the  pasha^  Tlie  Ili^melukesy. 
who  were  originally  military  slaves,  purchased  by  the  caliphs  to  form 
their  body  guards,  and  whose  numbers  were  kept  up  by  new  pur- 
chases, suffered  severely  froni  tlie  late  French  invasion.  After  that 
event,  a  pasha  of  determined  spirit  was  appointed,  who  treacherously 
put  most  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs  to  the  sword.  The  rest  of  the  body 
fled  to  Nubia,  and  were  driven  from  thence  to  Darfoor;  and  hence, 
tins'  body  is  .for  ever  removed  from  ^g^pt.  The  government  is  now 
like  that  of  other  Turkish  provinces,  the  pasha  usually,  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Seignidr,  but  in  6ther  respects  yielding  only  a  nomioal 
subjection.  '    •  •       / 
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There  is  at  present  a  kiod  of  collet  in  Cairo^  lo  which  instruc- 
tions are  delivered  on  grammar  and  astrology^  and  on  the  doc- 
rin^  of  Mohammedanism^  which  is  the  established  religion. 
The  country,  however,^  destitute  .of  .any  knowledge  of  real 
science. 

Antiquities, — Bgypt  displays  numerous  and  striking  remains  of 
aDcient  art  and  greatness.  The  principal  of  these  are  pyramids, 
catacombs,  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  the  K^ina  of  many  beautiful 
temples,  and  other  buildings.* 


*  There  are  numerous  pyramids  in  different  places;  but  the  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  J)ji«ch,  near  Cairo.     These  are  composed  of 
stone,  are  erected  on  ^usre  bases,  and  taper  ahnost  to  a  point.     The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  first  is  477  feet,  and  each  side  of  its  base 
is  720  feet.     la  the  second,  the  like  dimensions  are  456  and  684  feet* 
Hence,  the  first  of  these  vast  jn|isses  covers  the  space  of  nearly  twelve 
seres,  and  the  second  nearly  ten  ^cres  and  three  quarters.     From  late 
examinations  of  their  interiqr,  it  seems  to  be  fully  established  that 
tbey  were  erected  as  sepulchres  for  the  early  kings.     They  contain 
within  them  large  apartments,  .one  of  which  has  been  found  to  be  66 
feet  long  and  27  wide.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  six  pyramids  which 
bare  been  opened,  the  principal  passage  is  directed  towards  the 
polestar,  having  an  inclination  of  S6°  to  tiie  horison.     It  is  also  re- 
markable that  their  faces  are  turned  with  precision  towards  the  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  points  of  the  horizon;  and  hence  it  appears, 
that  at  a  very  early  period,  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  made 
some  progress  .in  practical  astronomy.     Catacombs, , or  aubterraoean 
vaults  for  the  .de^d,  are  found  in  several  places;  but  the  most  re- 
markable, are  those  near  the  site  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt     Some 
of  these  are  thought  to  have  bfiep  formed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  before  the.  present  time.  They  consist  of  subterranean 
p9ssages  and  chambers,  cut.  in'  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  at  different 
heights  above  the  adjacent  plain.     They  exhibit  numerous  hieroglyw 
phics,  and  are  adorned  with  many  paiptings,   which  often  display 
much  excellence  in  t^eir  execMtion,  and  which  still  retain  their  co- 
lours fresh  and  good.    Xbofe  intended  for  the  remains  of  the  Thebaa 
monarchs,  were  peculiarly  spfcious  and  magnificent;   and  each  of 
them  contained  a  sarcophagus ;pr  ftone  coffin,  of  great  magnitude. 
One  of  these  cojB^ns  that  has  been  examined,  consists  of  a  mass  of 
granite  sixteen  feet  lqpg,.six  broad,  ^and  eight  high;  and  has  a  lid'of 
a  single  block  of  fitone,  a49i:ned  with  the  effigy  df  a  king.     The  for.- 
mation  of  these  <?atacombs,  arose  .from  an  opinion /entertained  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians*  that  if  the  body  were  preserved  from  dissolution, 
it  would  again,  af^r  the  lap%9  of  five  or  six  thousand  years,  be  ani- 
mated by  the  sQul.    .fln  this  account,  also,  they  embalmed  the -bodies 
Qf  the  dead  in  sufh  a  manner,  that  little  change  was  .made  in  the 
appearance  and  figure;  and  many  of  them  remain,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.     These  muramies,  as  they  are 
/railed,  are  now  procured  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  nipre 
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,Hutorkal  jSXb^.-- ^he  earliest  litiie  of  kings  in  Egypt,  or 
whid^  tbere  is  any  authentic  account,  is  that  of  the  t^naraohs. 
It  18  Supposed  that  by  them  Thebes  and  Metophis  t^ere  built, 
hnd  the  pyraniidar  and  many  of  the  other  stupendous  works  of 
the  country  were  erected.  This  dynasty  was  overturued  by 
C&mbyses^  king  of  Persia,  525  years  before  Christ;  ilnd  Egypt 
continued  occasionally  subject  to  the  Persians,  and  occasionally 
independent,  till  it  sdbmitted  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Afler 
his  death,  it  was  seized,  323  years  before  Christ,  by  Ptolemy, 
one  of  his  generals,  who  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  that  name. 
1*0  this  line  of  soFereigns,  it  continued  subject  till  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  queen  Cleopatra,  when  it  fell  under  the  poller 
of  Rome,  thirty  years  before  Christ.  The  next  conquerors  of 
Egypt  were  the  Saracens^  under  the  caliph  Omar,  by  whom  it 
was  subjected  in  the  year  640.  In  1517  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Turks,  who  extinguisned  tbe  glory  of  the  country,  already  ob- 
-scufed  by  the  Saracens.  In  the  recent  history  of  Egypt,  the 
most  prominent  events  are  those  connected  with  its  invasion  by 
the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  in  1798;  and  its  defence  by  Brit- 
.ain.  The  result  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  was  the 
overthrow  pf  the  French  power  in  the  country',  in  1801,  by 
the  EngUsh;  and  the  restoration  of  the  provincj^  by  the  Ifitter 
Xo  the  Turks^  to  whom  i^  «tiU  continues  nominaUy  9ui>jept. 


aoottuble  tombs  ;.hav.e  Umg  since  bb^o  d«priv^d  of  Jhe  bodies -they  con- 
janxd.     The  largest  of  £e  numl^rl^ss  sphinxes  found  in  Egyfit,  Is 
Aoar  tbo  pyrattiids  of  DjU^h.     This  monstroU*  production  condsts  of 
jifae  head  of  a  virgin  joined  to  tbe  body  of  a  qtladrupedf  andis  ptincipally 
<|brm«d  oat, of  5ie  solid  rock.     Near  AlMkndria  Aire  the  two  obelisks 
called <CLeopatra^s  Needleft.     Tb^e' are  collmns  ^lii^  alMve  atrtbty 
feet  high,  and  cMidMhrg  <of  a  siijh^le  sione.     One  of  these  is  still  erect ; 
but  the  other  is  ov«rturn«d.     "Sear  fhe  sitoie  pldce  is  the  betftitiful 
colfiinn  called  Fompey's  TiHar,  wtticb  is  above  ninety  f(C»t  high. 
.Either  tbe  time  diese  w^re  erected,  tt»r  their  object,  is  kiwwn-. — In 
spiaking  of  tbe  imtlquities  of  ligypt«  its  t^o  xn6st  ancient  Capitals, 
IHiAtoes  and  MenpMs,  may  be  mentioned.     The  she  6f  'llid>.es  is 
known  by  the  ruins  of  some  of  its  public  edifices,  by  the  ^tacpmbs, 
jmd  by  soihe  great  itatues;  but  rtepecting  Memphis,  a«  ittkkr  its  de- 
ciiae  its  pHbcipal  ardhltectural  omatients  were  carried  to  Alexandria, 
it  is  oUIy  known,  iint  it  Was  mtiiated  on  the  wteteTn  side  i/t  ^fi  Nile, 
j^ear  the  freat  pyramids.     It  Wai^  the  seat  of  '^hthA^t  during  tbe 
,ragnB  of  llie  Fharaohs.     The  grtetness  of  TMes  Has  doafJtlHs  lieen 
much  overrated.     At  the  same  rime,  Ae  poetic  exagg^rMibn,  that  m 
tiibe  of  war  it  could  send  forth  SCO  chariots  and  SO,tXK>  ih^n  from 
each  of  its  hundred  gates,  provfo,  that  ft  mttst  have  btkn  a  place  oC 
extraordinary  magnitude  ahd  ^|}nhAion. 


ys» 


In  its  largest  extent,  however,  it  li«ft  belw^eea  JE^pt 
and  Abyssinia,  in  one  direction ;  and  l)etween  the  Red 
Sea  and  Bomoo,  in  the  other.* 

Sivijfions  and  Towns. — ^ItHe  principal  divisioos  are 
Nubia  rrc»er  and  SenooiaMr;.  and  the  chief  towna  are 
Deir or  Dehr,  Ibna^.Doilgoi% fi^herrr^HaffbagbiyanHJl 
Swmaar.^fr 

•    ■      * 

Qmate^^Thoh^V'm  Nubia*i6 exoeMiVejiand tb«r#n a rtuny 
seasooi  wiucb  U^ta  ffoo)  JiKM^till  $fei^^mber4 

Produce  ^p — The.  moit  impofftant  |NKxitietion>i8-<lomi^  whick 
18  the  priocipal  article  of  fooct;.  IThis  ii  brought  to  italuriir  by^ 
irrigatioa  wubb  water  cai9ed:  by  wheels,  which  am  -tiiniea'  by 
cows.-  Th^voiai^la  tre  elephaats,,  rhiaoceroads^  aail  nioM  of 
the  others  which  aro  found  m  the  rest  of  Africa 

Populaiiorij  GovemmetUt  Sfc, — The  pi^pulation'  ia  extrtanAy 
smallyCoiDDared  with,  the  axtent  of  territo^f  and  moat  of  the 
country  belongs  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  who  has  lately  aokkld 
iQUcb'tc^  t^e  p^t  'thait  formerly  belonged  ta  the  Tv^ksv 

ZnAo^Pttoii^T-rTho  iphabitaat$  are  vXi  blaek,  or  at  leatt  of  a 
dark  brown<  Some  of  them  towards  the  'south,  have  the  fe» 
tmef  and  app«ar4l¥?^»  of  aegroe»$.but  of  the  rest,  some  res^odtie 
in  figvire'aoa:^<^^lure9-)the  Arab^  and  others  the  £affQpeimB»    ' 

Rtigm- — VHe  re)igVi)>a  i^paffUyJ^haaaiMttai^isnt^aad  pltt>tiy 
i(}4lat<y^  .      .         ... 

:  SkMaticn^T^A\^y^smA  or  £;thiopi%  or,  as  the  na&s 
tives  prefer  that  it  should  be  called,  Agazi  orGhez,  ia 


*  Ti^ken  in  this  extent.  Nubia  is^about  700  miles  long  and  500 
brofkd.  ^rena ;  the  con)Mrativi|^  smdi-  iipp)0i|ftQ4;e  pe  thift  icourttry 
and  several  others  ih  Africa,  the  a<icoiintS;Cif  ti\9m.  k^^^^m  will  be 
short. 

f  SMhunifl^^ttkl'tO^evk  fMM«yljt  ct^nMed^IOO^ebdlnf^ttiftarfts. 

t  Tli«>^«aiatfMvNWI(U<b«ffMiteff  JbnuAi^  •ofAri' At^Ki;  ^1i6ii'th«''  Ui^iL 
mpaieter  Miiit<^the«%taiiMlfir'M'T'i^o«  irid'thfr  bttfirirr^- sAnds  t^etidi^ 
VRlfeWiig  iifl^f<aoiica14^j>4e<a«{fVtf0*ni^Kts.  Thb*;!!!^  gtoondtf  cohihi 
of  frigbtfal  dessrts,  eitlter  of  sharp  stones  dr  MpnaifS^   * 
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}70  JbffS^ia. 

Situated  south  of  Nubia,  between  the  seventh  and  fiC- 
teenth  de^ees  of  north  latitude;  but  its  boundaries 
are  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

Town*;— The  diief  towns  are  Gtondae,*  Axum^ 
Dixan,  and  Atital^. 

*  *    * 

Climate. — Abyssinia  is  in  general  an  elevated  xoontry;  and 
hence,  except  in  low  valleys,  the  heat  is  less  than  in  Nubia  and 
£gypt/  The  wet  season  continues  froni  June  till  September; 
at  woith' tftne  fheriiiiis  fan  in  -torrents,  and  are  often  accom- 
panied b^  thunder  and  dreadful  hurricanes. 

Produce, — The  principal  produce  is  wheat,  barley^nialBe^  and 
various  tropical  fruits,  with  numerous  perfumes. 

^liima/k:— Besides  lions,  panthers,  and  leopards,  which  are 
common  over  most  of  Africa;  there  are  rhinoceroses,  hyenas, 
hippopotamuses,  and  crocodiles,  with  great  ntmfbers  of  black 
cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Go9ertmenL — The  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy. 

Sdi^on, — The  religion  is  nominally  Cbri^tfanity,  ^but 'm  a 
most  corrupted'State;  bemp  mixed  with  many  Jewish,  Moham- 
medan, and  Pagiin  abtuvdities. 

o  t^rte^,  4'<?.~i-Tbe  people  are  barbarous  and  depraved  in 
theiT  manners,  and  disgusting  in  all  their  habit8.f 

Hiitorical  i^etcAl-^One  of  the  earKest  events  recorded  by  the 
'Abysainians  in  their  annals,  is  the  visit  of  their  sovereign,  the 
•queen  of  Sheba  or  Ethiopia,  to  Solomon.  By  him  she  had  a 
aon,  from  whom  the  Abyssinians  say  that  their  montt*ch8  at  the 
present  time  are  descended.  It  waii  overrun  by  the  Egyptians 
m  the  reign  of  Ftolemv  Euergetes,  and  by  the  Bomans  m  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  ifeither,  however,  made  any  permanent 
settlement  in  the  country.  Christianity  was  introduced  from 
Egypt,  in  the  year  330.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  various 
wars  with  the  Moors,  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  and  other  adjoining 
states;  and  there  have  been  many  internal  commotions  and 
jeveral  revolutions.  The  history  of  ihetfe,  however,  ia  of  little 
general  importance. 


•  Gdodar,  Ae  capital,  is  siSd  by  Bruce  to  contain  10^000  faoiilies, 
and  a  hondved  •Cliiittian  cfaurcfaet. 

f  Biuoe's  statement,  that  t|iey  eat  raw  flesh  just  cut  from  Che  living 
animal,  has  b^n  controverted. ,  li  is  certain,  however,  that  they,  oiketi 
jeed  on  raw  flesli,  with  recent  blood  for  sauce.  In  their  punifthtnenta, 
they  are  excesMvclj  severe;  i^pd  pritoi^er*  ,ti(l»n  in  war  a^e  treated 
with  the  greatest  barbarity. 
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BARBARY. 

,Si^a/iofft.— -Barbary  extends  from  Egypt  to  the  At- 
lantic,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Sahara.* 

DIVISIONS.  ,  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Morocco „ ..,^*^,m,^^,  Moroteoy  Mogadore 

iJ&nmte^'^Ik  large  proportion  of  the  coontrjr,  particularly  the 
iugiier  parts  and  the  aeacoasts,  has  a  finey  mild,  salubrious  cli* 
mate.  In  the  southern  parts,  however,  and  in  Barca,  the  heat 
is  often  exce8siye.f 

SciL — Much  of  the  country  is  remarkably  fertile:  but  some 
parts,  particularly  most  of  Barca,  are  barren  deserts. 

Produce* — Some  of  the  chief  productions  are  .wheat,  barley, 
Indian  com,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  suggr'^ane,  and 
oli?es. 

AmmaU. — Barbary  contains  most  of  the  animals  found  in 
AiHca,  except  the  rhinoceros,  the  hipoopotamus,  the  zebra,  the 
«aoieiopard,  and  sereral  kinds  of  monkeys.:!: 


*  This  eouQtry  lite  betw«eii  10^  of  west  and  30^  of  east  longitude, 
tnd  between  26^  end  37°  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  about 
2700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  a  little  more  than  100  and 
aearly  600  miles. 

f  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  produced  partly  by  its  vicinity  to 
4he  sea,  and  partly  bjr  the  refreshing  breexes  from  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Adas  mountains.  In  tlie  southern  provinces,  a  suffocating 
wind,  called  the  tkoom  or  sioonh  from  Sahara,  is  often  felt  for  one,  two, 
er  even  three  weeks,  about  the  beginning  of  September.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  this,  that  the  ground  is  so  heated  as  to  render  it  almost  tm* 
■possible  to  walk  upon  it ;  and  tlie  people  retire  to  subterranean  spart> 
menu  or  ground  storie$,.sprinkling  the  floors  and  walls  with  water  and 
vinegar,  and  eating  nothing  but  fruits.  Over  all  Barbary,  from  March 
till  September,  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  a  shower 
falls;  and,  during  i^e  rest  of  the  year,  there  is  rarely  a  day  during 
which  the  sun  is.  not  at  least  occasionally  visible.  The  pl^ue  some* 
times  produces  dreadful  effects  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 

\  The  camels  pf  Barbary  are  extremely  useful.      Of  tbese^  tlie 
heiief  or  camel  of  the  desert,  is  far  the  most  valuable;  sometimes  sell- 


17^  Baibary. 

Populalion, — The  amount  of  the  population  is  unknoVnj  Ijut 
it  is  so  small,  that  the  country  could  support  four  or  five  times 
the  number.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  Turks, 
Moors,  Arabs,  Jews,  Negroes,  and  Berebbers.* 

'&ovGmwe7it^^Q.rf\tk'^m  ^fijfltates  wf  BBibitry,  vtbe  fovern'- 
ment  is  ofi^h^(<x»aflt,^ff^tiQMi^;  ja$Vicej)9rl^^^4^Hii^f9K 
and  punishments  are  excessively  severe. 

Religion, — Tbe  r^linpo  is  Mohammedanism,  of  a  lees  icigid 
character  than  in  Tuncey. 

Character,  4*c.— The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  repre- 
sented by  European  Writers  as  being  treacherous,  deceitful,  and 
addicted  to  falsehood;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  hatred 
and  contempt  of  ChriBtians,  and  otl^eps  who  difier  from  them  in 
religion. 

Hidfimol  SMci^T^Qvfi  of  .th9  most  remackable  events  in  the 
ancient  history  of  this  part  of  the  world,  was  the  overthroifv  of 
QnrUts^  byit^  Rqiimiis,  .who.  thus  n^ade  ifaemselves  nasters 
of  a  gr«at  pert  of  tbe. north <of  Afidoa^and  held  it^l  it8iix.vtt^ 
sicoa  by  the  Vaadak  in  the  fifth  century.  These  barbarians 
succeeded  in  conquering  all  the  Roman  proirinoes  in  this  «otiB*. 


ing  for  as  much  as  two  hundred  common  camels.  An  instance  is 
recorded,  in  which  one  of  tliese  arrived  in  seven  days  at  Senegal,  from 
Mogadore,  a  distance,  including  the  windings  of  the  road,  pt  fOOO  Or 
1100  miles;  thus  travelling,  for  so  long  a  period,  at  the  rate  -of  150 
tnik^a  day:  ian4>  on  another  ocoadon,  a  Moor  of  Mogadsm-aec  «ut 
in  the  morning  for  Morocco,  at  Che  dtstance  of  lOOntlsB,  and  retiinied 
on  the  same  animal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  following  is 
the  expressive  description  of  the  swiftness  of  this  animal,  given  by  the 
Atvabs  of  Barbary :  "  When  yx>u  meet  a  Jusirie^  and  say  to  the  rider, 
Salem  alik  (peace  be  with  you^  hfih  out  of  ^ht  before  fas  can  nelaira 
,  the  o^  salem^i  for  1^  6ies  like  thie  wind.^* 

*  The  Turks,  who  are  the  least  numerous,  are  in- general  en  .abus- 
doaedcace,  a  great  part  of  theiii  being  •  pirates  and  fugitives  fh>on) 
Turkey.  At  tlie  same  time,  as  t^ey  consider  themMlves  maatcrs  4»f 
H^  ctfoatry,  they  are  haughty  and  overbearing  to  ail  others.  The 
Moors  and  Jews  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  eipelied  from 
fipatn.  The  towns  and  euldrated  plains  are  ehiefly  occupied  by  the 
Ibraier*  The  Arabs  are  partly  the  descendants  of  those  who  ever- 
•ittM  the  country  at  the  «dmroenceroent  of  Moh8mmedarii8B»,  aiicl 
•partly  receat  settlers  from  Sahara;  and  Htoteof  boffa  lieds  lead  a 
.nomade  or  wandering  life,  moving  from  place  to  ptace  with  their 
teats  and  cattle.  The  Jews  are  subjected  to.  the  most  severe  treat - 
roentt  though  they  practise  various  trades,  are  the  most  useful  class 
of  the  pctople,  and  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  fnformation.  Ttiey 
are  tolerated  ia  the  exerdse  of  their  religion;  but  are  net  allowed  to 
possess  lands,  to  wear  a  sword,  to  ride  a  horse,  or- to  lesivethe^oustry 
without  special  permiftsioa. 
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try,  by  the  year  455;  and  thuR  pre  a  blow  to  its  ancient  pro8« 
perity,  firom  the  effects  of  which  it  has  neyer  recovered.  About 
the  year  530,  these  invaders  were  themselves  overcome  by  the 
celebrated  Belisarins^  and  the  ooantry  contiaued  sobject  to  the 
<jrreek  emperors,  till  it  was  overrun  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventh  century.  After  continuing  for  some 
time  a  part  of  the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  its  governors  ren- 
dered themselves  independent,  and  erected  in  it'  several  petty 
states,  which  Wjere  continually  changing  their  limits,  in>  conse- 
qoence  <^  mutual  wars.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
states  of  Barbarv  attracted  notice  by  their  piracies  against  Eu- 
ropean ships.  This  annoying  practice  they  have  since  continued 
till  the  present  time,  as  far  as  drcumstances  have  permitted; 
making  prizes  of  vessels  and  their  carsoes,  and  selling  the 
crews  €U)d  passengers  as  slaves.  On  this  account,  they  have 
more  than  once  subjected  themselves  to  chastisement  fi'bm  the 
offisnded  -nations  of  Europe.  One  of  the  latest  events  of  this 
kiod  was  the  bombardment  of  Aleiers  by  the  British  in  1816, 
when  the  dey  was  oUiged  to  yield  to  the  terms  dictated  by' his 
powerful  assailants. 

B  AUG  A.* 

Sthuxtiony  Sfc. — ^Barca,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Libya, 
is  the  most  eastern  division  of  Barbary. 

Face  of  the  Country^  <|*c,-^Much  of  this  country 
consists  of  barren  sandy  deserts.  Some  parts,  however, 
particularly  along  the  seacoast^  are  naturally  very  fer- 
tile; but  they  are  now  badly  cultivated. 

.jfWi».-«^Aanea,>  Tolomcta .  (anciently,  PtoIenmiBC), 
Audjelah,  Deme,  and  Bengazi.jf- 

0<n»riMw^»<.^Thi8  counfry  is  governed  6y  the  beys  of  Der^t 
and  Bengasi,  who  are  appointed  by  thid  bey  Of  Tripoli,  j:'       ^ 


*  After  the  fbregoing  getieral'remarlcs/a  f<^w  particulars  may  be 
gWen  respectitig  the  states  of  Barbiciry,  considered  individually. 

\ .  Xb^  country  cootains  magnificeat  ruiifs  of  the. ancient  .Cyrene ; 
mnd'odiers  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  A|9(iipB) 
which  w.a^  so  cUfficuU  of  ftcfseiw  oo  Accpuot  of  tl^  sandy  tracts  by  which 

I^^QuUi^weft  0f  Baira;is.:Ee8nQ>  at  stiitot vliicb  is  tributary  to 
TfifMlL^ .  :TJi«  ffbiflf  towli  ,is  Movttofik  ^  4>ut  HttI*  is  Wnowfi  citfaer  «f 

it,  fini-afitb^cwwAryaelai^*-* '••-•'*'•'  v'' 
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TRI3R0LL 

^ituation.f^TrifoM  lies  between  Barea  mid  Tottis, 
extending  ftem  the  Giilf  of  Sidra  or  Syrtra  to  that  of 
Gabes  or  Cal)es. 

Towns. — Tripoli  aud  I^bida. 

Political  State.'-^This  coufltry,  which  m  of  Bm$}\  consequence, 
is  governed  by  an  hereditary  bey^  who  is  m  mor^  subjection  to 
Turkey  than  the  days  of  Tunk«nd  Algiers. 

Trwrs. 

* 

Situation. — Tunis  lies  between  THpbli  and  Algiers, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  apd  east  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Towns Tunis,*  Hamtnamet,  Sfakes. 

Population,  Spc, — The  population  is  thought  to  amount  to  four 
or  fiye  millions.  The  people  are  more  employed  in  agriculture^ 
and  are  less  addicted  to  piracy,  than  those  of  the  other  states^ 
and  they  are  more  civilized  and  courteous. 

Poiitical  State. — Tunis  is  governed  by  an  hereditar^y  bey,  who 
scarcely  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 

ALGIERS. 

■ 

SUuatiQn,*^A\gi!tn  lies  between  Tunis  aind  the  em*. 

Sire  of  Morocco.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  foy  thd 
fediterranean;   but  its  southern  boundary  is  unceK 
tain.-f" 

Towns. — Algiers,  Constantine,  Oran  or  Warran, 
*  Telemsen,  Bona,|  &c. 


*  Tunis  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Barbary.  Ancient  Cartliag^ 
*vk0t]fd  ft  few  miles  north-west  of  the  site  of  this  city ;  and  some  of  its 
^nhins  still  remain. 

'f  This  country  comprehends  the  ancient  NumlcHa,  with  part  of 
M«uritftnift« 

\  Algiers,  or  Algier,  properly  Al-je2air  or  Al-jezirab  (the  island, 
from  an  island  before  the  city,  now  joined  to  it  by  a  mole),  is  a  hand- 
ion|«  tovn,  finely  aiftvated,  aad  jDontainmg  ftom  ^0,009  4o  '100,000 
inliabkanAa.  Coilsitotiiit^  andeiitly  Cirta;  tiaa  a  popaMan  ot'umtly 
-100,000,  and  presents  manyfiDe-remafiKt'of  4l)0RW>«l<cliilMHHr«» 
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(Xm&ie,  ^4 — The  dimate  is  deligl^rul,  tscept  whm  tlia  riooni 
blows  from  tlK  doert;  9imI  a  great  proportion  of  the  country  is 
ezceedinglj  fruitftih 

09i9ummgni.f^^Qince  ITIOj  the  dey  has  been  infested  with 
afaaolate  power,  thpngfa  woBnmdly  controlled  by  a  doisan  or 
council.  He  is  elected  by  the  soldiers,  out  of  their  own  body. 
Hence,  the  eleetioQs>oflen  produce  bloody  conlMts;  and  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  deys  escepes  assassination  by  some  aspirant 
to  the  sovereignty. 

EMPIRE  OF  MOROCCO. 

SUuatton^  4*c. — The  eqftpire  of  Morocco  consists  of 
the  kingdom  of  Fez  or  Faz  in  the  north-east,  and  that 
'of  Morocco  or  Marocca  in  the  south-west;  and  is 
situated  between  Algit^rs  Jind  the  Atlantic. 

To2ae>n^.-^'jt'hepnncipal  towns  are  Morocco,  Meqni^ 
nez,  Mc^adore,,Fez^  Sallee^  Tangier,  Mazagan,  and 
Ceuta.* 

SoUy  4'<^.--Most  oi  the  country  is  remarkably  productive^ 
particularly  in  .grain  and  pasturage. 

Chvemment. — The  government  of  Morocco  is,  both  in  prin- 
etple  and  practice,  one  of  tbe  ntost  despotic  in  the  world;  the 
masidates  of  tbe  eniperat  being  the  only  IsLyrt,  and  tbe  exercise 
of  his  authority  being  limited  by  no  restraints. 

Commerce, — The  commerce,  which  is  very  limited,  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  port  of  Mogadore,  and  by  means  of  caravans 
through  Sahara  to  Timbuctoo.*!* 

y.  imf  I  -    f      .1     1  I   <  I   ■    I 

*  Morocco,  or  Merakash,  was  founded  in  the  year  1052.  Its 
population  has  be^n  stated  by  different  writers  at  20,CXX), '  270,000^ 
and  650,000;  and  that  of  Fez  at  30,000,  100,000,  and  S80,00d! 
Tlie  hi^h  estimates  here  given  are  evidently  absurd  exaggerationai  as 
tbe  country  has  neither  trade,  manufactures,  nor  other  resources,  to 
support  towns  off  such  population.  Equal  uncertainty  prevails  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  empire,  which  has  been  est! mated  by 
different  travellers  at  2,000,000,  6,000,000.  and  15,000.000. 

f  Tbe  chief  imports  at  Mogadore  are  e4oths,  linens,  muslins,  tea, 
sugar,  iron,  hardware,  &c. ;  and  the  principal  articles  exported  are 
almonds,  ratsias,  ^ums,  olive  oil,  leather,  elephatits*  tcefh,  dni^,  &e. 
From  the  tmisgovernment -of  the  country,  however,  and  the  difficulty 
of  recovering  debts,  the  Europeans  have  little  inducement  to  engage 
in  a  trade,  wiiich,  under  proper  regulations,  mfght  be  of  gr^at  imitnal 
advantage.  The  caravans  carry  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  Irish  aud 
•German  linens,  musHhs^  cloths,  teaj  sugar,  spices,  tobacco,  &c^ ;  and 
bring  beck-  slaves^  gold,  efephcnts^  teeth,  gmns,  ostrich  featfteiw,  nd 
'variatis -other  srticlee* 
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Akoihbr  portion  of  the  sortb  of  Africa,  not  jneottonedii^  \he 
foregoing  sketch,  is  Belad^l-djerid)  or,  as  it  is  generally  called) 
Bildulgerid,  a  name  which  signifies  "  the  land  of  dates."  Under 
diis  name,  the  Arabs  comprehend  ail  the  countries  situated  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  tne  Atlas  mountains.  This  stripe  ex- 
tends from  the  Atlantic  to  Egypt}  and  comprehends  Darab»  Ta«- 
iilet  or  Tafilelt,  Sedjelroessa,  Zab,  Gadamis,  Fezzan,  AudjekJi, 
Sivah,  and  some  other  districts.  Bildulgerid  is  often  limited  so 
as  to  comprehend  only  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  extensive 
region  above  mentioned. 


SAHARA. 

Situatiotiy  <St. — Sahara,  or  Zahslra,  ts  a  vast  coun- 
try, reaching,  in  its  enth-e  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Egypt,  and  having  in  some  places  a  breadth  of  nearly 
a  tnonsand  mile?.  This  name,  however,  is  generally 
confined  to  the  desert  regions  west  of  Fezzan,  while 
other  names  are  given  to  the  eastern  parts. 

Face  (^  the  Country, — A  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face ts  covered  with  loose  sands;  while  in  other  parts, 
there  are  rocky  heights  and  some  valleys.  In  soihe 
instances,  also,  there  are  large  tracts  covered  with  sharp 
jiebbles.* 

Climate. — The  heat  in  the  desert  is  often  extreme;  and  the 
atmosphere^  near  the  horizon^  appears  glowing  with  red  vapour 
in  ail  directions,  as  if  it  were  Jighted  up  by  the  fires  of  nume- 
rous Volcanoes.  ,  tn  some  places,  there  is  scarcely  any  rain  j  and 
in  others,  its  effects  are  slight  and  transient. 


*  In.  ih«se  dreary  regi^pst  the  only  vegetfibk  prodiwfclonS'.  com* 
nobonly  tp  be  met  with,  ezc>^  in. the  oiUes,  arQ  thorny  sliniba^  bram- 
bles, nettles,  and  ffras,  wliKh  iiff»rd  support  to  «.  'f<^w  nvpnkiys.  iipd 
gaseUes.  Other  animals  are  ostricbesy  numerous,  flocks  of  vrbi^  i«ed 
oi>  lizards,  snails,  and  some  of  the  thinly-scattered  pWt# ;  also;  Jlonst 
panthers,  and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  magnitude;  while 
ravens,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  dispute  iwitb  dogs  abOMit  the  <i«a4 
bodies. of  men  and  qnadrupeds.  A  great  part  of  the  scan^  popula- 
iioB  are  Arab  Moors,  who  are  scarcely  lesasayage  than  the  wild  bwst9 
pf  the  desert,  and  are  far  more  to  bedr^^e^  by  til^tveUers.  .  CaravAiMv 
or  4i^^/<ii  traverse  the  de^rt  in  different  dir^cMonf*  vQn^.of.tba 
|)i;incipal  is  that  which  travels  ani^ually  from.Fex  to  Timbuctpo* 
This  passes  through  Tatta  and  Tarassa,  and  con^lete^-.tba  jwrxi^y  in 
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SUuation^  4*o*«**[Fbtte>kurge  counlnas  ireaoll  Jilong 
liie  Atlantic;,  from  .the  river  Senegal  to  the  sQuthern 
»tremity  of  Benguela.  Their  extent  into  'ibe  interior 
is  uiioert«in;  but  it  is  often  tery  consideralyle. 

JMvisums, — ^TJie  prinqipal  divi^ioos  of  Guinea  are 
(1.)  Sene^rphia,  Seaega],  A>^r  North  Guifi^at  canuumog 
tbe-CQUfttines.of  jth^  Yobiff,  Foulahs,  Sec;  (2.)  South 
Guinea^  containing  fcheGtBHi  Coast,  Ivory-Coast,  Gold 
Ceaat,  eountry  rf^the  Ashantees,  &c.;  and  {S)  East 
Gutnea^or  tbe^SlaveiCoasI)  cemprehending  Dahomey^ 
Benin,  Siafra,  the  ooimtry  of  the  Calbongos,  &c.    The 

Eincipal  parts  of  Cotico,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  cidled, 
owKR  GuiKfiA,  are  (l:,)  Loango,  {2.)  Congo  Proper, 
(3.)  Angola,  and  (4)  Benguela. 

Towns — There  are  few  towns  of  importance  in 
these  countries.  The  principal  are  Jillifrey,  Medina, 
Siepra  I^oona  or  Sierra  Leone,*  Tknbo,  Dfonoera,  .Cape 


1 29  d9j»;  6i  of  wJUiob  4ir«  employ\ed  in  lrj|JV«lliog  4bftul.«e«fli  boui» 

4aaly«  At  the  rate  of  ^nee  miles  vad  a  half  per  iiour;  aod  7s5-iti  resting 

^  4iffereat  pUcea.     Another  caravau  uJces  a  more  w^sterjy  voutOi 

BBtkd  employs  fi?e  o>r  sis  months  on  the  jourfi^,     Xhe  'distresses  io 

wbiph  ivaveUera  throij^gh  the  desert  are  auhjactied,  Irom  exposuiie  t^  a 

IftMrnpog  sun,  and  from  want  of  vater,  are  often  dreadful     The  sa* 

oKKKOi  or  ^oom,  often  <hMwrp  with  SMOh  p  hurowig  iaftueiice,  as  to  dry 

up  the  vater  carried  by  the  eameU  Ia  IfsMibern  hot^es  for  the  use  •of 

'  the  ca^irarn.    Qn  (he^  oceasipiUb  (he  c^pdnela  often  die  from  jtbirst  j  aad 

th<sy«are  somcttimes  killed  by  their. ownerji,  lor  sake  of  the  little  liquid  *- 

tfaiat  way  remain  in  tlieir  stomachs.    By  aueh  naeana,  the  traveUeraase 

pqi^aps  enahled  to  make  their  way  toihe-oeat  £auiitain;  .and,  if  it  cofK 

tyiin  water,  their  livfis  a^  aaved*     If  it  he  djoled  Uf>»  hoiweyeri  asuiiM 

iMiCrequently  happenSi  they  all  perish  by  adtalh  of  a- more  dntadfitl 

mUHre  than  it  is  possible- 1^  tfoneaiyew    QjccujrveQoes  of  this  kind  are  by 

fw>  meana  rare.    .Such  an  event  took  place  in  1605,  when  a  caravan) 

pi>fisisti|^of  2090  men,  wxtb  1^800  oasMis,  mm  so  circumstanced,  and 

the  men  and  aniqwiU  all  perished  wiltbout  exception. 

^  Sierra  Jjeona  is  tm  Eftgliiili  ^se«lfltiMn^t,  formed  in  1787,  by  a 
^ilantbropic  association,  :called  the  Afriean  Institution,  eomin^nccd 
for  the  express  purpose  of  civilitfing  the  Africans  and  improTing  their 
co«ditioB«  Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  this  laudable  soeieCy, 
to  count^act  the  evils  of  the  rfavetradef  and  finally  to  aboKsh  k;  and, 
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Coast,  Abomey,  Angra,  Montong,  Booali,  St  ^dva- 
dor,  Boixibi,  and  Benguela.  The  towns,' or  rather  vil- 
lages, of  the  natives  consist  of  mud  cabins;  and  those 
of  the  Europeans  are  forts  or  factories. 

dhwde, — On  this  coast  of  Africa,  the  heat  is  mbre  intense 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.* 

Animals,  ^, — Almost  all  th^  African  animals  are  to  be  found 
in  Guinea*  The  vegetable  productions  also  are  extrepiely 
numerous  and  varied.  Some  of  the  principal  are  rice,  durra, 
Indian  eorii,  pineapples,  tobacco,*  mroma tic  plants,  gums,  indigb^ 
and  various  Kinds  of  tr6es.f  The  principal  minend  is  gold, 
which  is  found  in  cpnsiderabie  quantities* 


though  they  have  bad  numerous  difficulties  to  contend'with,  ihey  bave 
established  above  2000  schools,  and  donexnucb  good  in  other  respects* 

*  The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  sometioaes  standsi  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  134^;  and  the  heat  is 
scarcely  supportableb  The  wind  blowi  almost  constancy  from  the 
north  or  north-west,  except  in  the  Gulf  o(  Guin^A,  whm  tiie  'pte- 
vailing  wind  is  iVom  the  south-west;  a  circumstance  which  fnakes 
vessels  avoid  that  gulf,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  ot  it,  if  they 
venture  in.  On  someparts  of  the  coast,  there  are  tremendous  torna- 
does or  hurricanes.  Tnese  are  whirlwinds  whifh  continue  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  but,  in  that  short  time,  tear  up  trees  by  the 
foots,  throw  down  cottages,  and  sometimes  destroy  entire  villagres. 
They  also  occur  in  Sahara)  where  they  raise  vast  columns  of  sand,  like 
water-spouts  at  sea.  An  easterly  wind,  called  the  hamuUtan,  is  felt 
about  the  solstices,  which  causes  the  air  to  be  darkened  with  a  dry 
base,  and  the  skins  of  men  and  animals  to  become  cracked  and  chopped. 
'  f  The  most  remarkable  tree  is  the  vast  baobab,  which,  while  only  SO 
or  30  feet  high,  is  sometimes  above  100  feet  in  circumference.  As  the 
tree  increases  i«  sice,  its  trunk  becomes  hoHow,  so  as  to  form  a  cavity 
large  enougb  io  serve  as  a  temple  for  the  negroes,  a  hall  of  assembly 
for  a  tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  fkmiKes.  It  is  clothed  with 
beautiful  green  foliage,  which  is  «a}d  to  have  given'  name  to  Cape 
Verde;  and  it  produces  fruit,  called  monkey's  bread,  which  affords 
abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes.  There  are  also  cocoa,  palm,  and 
orange  trees;  as  also  the  valuable  huMer-trefi^  and  cotton  is  produced* 
which  even  surpasses  that  of  Braail.  The  Guinea  grass  grows  to 
the  vast  height  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet;  covering  eztenaive 
spaces,  where  6ocks  of  elephants,  boars,  and  other  animals^  wander 
unseen,  and  where  the- huge  boa  serpents  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey. 
The  African  elephants  are  smaller  than  those  of  Asia;  but  they  produce 
better  ivory.  They  are  never  tamed.  Monkeys  are  very  numerous ; 
apd  there  are  .multitudes  of  beautiful  birds,  particularly  paroquets.  In 
remote  forests  alsoi  there  ere  found  numberless  swarms  of  termites,  a 
kind  of  ants,  which  erect  structures  in  form  of  pyramids,  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  covering  a  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  square  feet* 
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Aa<r.— -These  'coitatries  cwitain  a  great  number  of 
Bt«le%  which  are  m  geoeral  ^f  erned  by  kings  or  chiefs,  and 
wMcfa  differ  Aucfa  in  extent  and  power.     Some  of  the  principal 
are  the  empire  of  the  Yaioft  or  Jalofb;  the  kingdoms  of  Benin, 
Dahomey,  Wanree,  Owal,  'Bambook,  Loango,  Caeongo,  Congo, 
An^la,  &c.   Most  of  the  soinereigns  are  abw>lute ;  and  the  coun- 
try IS  almost  perpetually  in  a  state  ofanarchy  and  internal  warfare. 
Slave  7Vodr.^-For  more  than  three  centuries,  natives  of  this 
part  of  Africa  have  been  exported- in  great  numbers,  as  stares  to 
Ameriea  and  the  West  Indies.     This  inhuman  traffic  has  been 
productive  of  misery  to  millions  of  individuals,  thus. exiled  from 
their  homes  and  friends;  and  has  been  the  cause  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  wars,  by  which  thousands  perish,  arising  from 
the  means  employed  to  furnish  the  slaves.* 

*  This  trade  wa»  commenced' by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in 
1503;  and,  holding  out  strong  inducements  to  mercantile  avarice,  it 
was  iradually  engaged  in  by  the  various  commercial  nations  of  ^Eu- 
rope; and»  in  late  times,  by  the  Uuiaad  States  of  America.  This  last' 
pp)rer.and  J^nglapd  abolished  »t  ip  18Q7;  and,  siace  that  laniei  4if 
other  states  engaged  in  it,  have  yielded  a,  tardy  and  .reluctant  asseqt 
to «  similar  measure.  Still,  honvever,  a  caijtraband  trade  is  carried 
ootoa  ^eat  extent;  bat,  kis  totbe  hopetl,  lhat>tbeexertioBsof-£h«. 
land  will: finally, succeed  in  apnJil^UaUog  ^thib:  iif|natural  and  uachvia*- 
tiao  commerce.  In  t|p  practice  pf  tiiip  lrad^^  the  sj«|ves  Jire.  brought 
to  the  coast  of  -Ouinesi  for  sale  to  the  'Eprop^aus,  by  ttie  natives 
themselves;  nh^fttain im  return, bhiMly,  ffre-aTras,  and  varieusatber 
articles  of  Eurofftn  maoufaciur^.  The  persons  thus  sold  an.  pm- 
oners  taken  in  war,  individuals  found  guilty  of  crimes,  and  oChera  whom 
there  may  be  any  pretext  for  thus  disposing  of.  Hence,  it  b  not  un- 
usual for  a  prince,  on  the  arrival  of  a  slave  ship,  to  set  out  at  night 
with  an  armed  force,  to  set  fire  to  a  village  while  the  inhabitants  ai« 
asleep,  apd .  to  carry  them  off  while  they  are  endeavouring  to  sivre 
themselves  f rQm  the  fiames.  .The  same  cause  ^Iso.  perverts  justice ;  as 
persons  are  often  condemned  on  the  slightest  charges,  ..and  fajse  vfip. 
nesses  are  frequently  procured  to^charge  individMak  with  witchcraft 
or  some  other  crime,  and  the  universal  punishment  is  slavery.  Even 
afather  or  mother  will  sometimes  sell  a  child  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice ; 
and  a  son  has  been  known  to  sell  his  father.  Of  the  slaves  embarked 
en  board  the  vessels,  it  has  been.compu|ed,.that  seventeen  out  of  the 
hundred  die  on  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  diseases  arising  from 
10  many  of  them  being  crowded  into  the  same  vessel;  and  that 
thirty-three  others  die  in  the  tfoioning,  tb«>tfrm  applied  to  the  train- 
ing oClfaem  to! ^e  severe  laboara which  'thay  are  destined  to  undergo: 
•0  that  abottthialf  of  those  who  leave  Afriea  are  carried  off  by  a  mi^ 
erabla  death  in  a  lew  monthr;  aad  the  wretched  and  degraded  state 
in  whtehthe  survivors  live,  is  wall  known.  Such  a^e  some  of  ibe 
erils  bfMigbt.by  the  tEuvopeani  on  tMspart  of  Africa,  instead  of 
the  improvement  and  happ^eis  ^Ideh  they  might  haVe  produced  hr 
the  iotmdacl^D'  of  arts,;,  civilnatioa,  aifUEl  the  cSriitian^religion.      ^ 
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_       -Mobaname^anism  is  professed   iA  the  northern 
parts;  but,  io  the  southern  regions^  the  retigion  is  u  geneii 
UitkhisiBi  the  people  worshipping  a  bird^s  feather,  a  sbaif^  I 
toothi  a  tree,  SL  serpent;  thehorjos^  hoofe;  c^otbcr  parts  of  quid> 
rupeda;  the  heak  or  olaw  of  a  bird»  And  minieroas  other  ofajcctK 
any  of  which  is  called  a  fetich.     AUeniipts  hsflre  been  Buide,bT 
the  French  and  Portuguese,  to  introduce  the  Roman  C8tbor.t 
^aith  io  the  southern  kingdoms,  .but  with  no  peFflaanenC  aaccea. 
OuunacUrt  4«.«--The  inhabittots  are  very  little  civilized,  w 
have  many  bad* propensitiea  and  practicesL     Their  princes  ai^ 
in  generalj.proiifd^  oi:u^,  and tyrtmnicals 


WSTHrCT  OF  THIS: 

CAPE  OP  GOOD'  MOPE. 

SUuatumy  (JrC'^Tbe.  principal  part  of  the  southen 
iJivisiof)  of  Africa,  is  tfii?  diistnct  of  the  Cape  of  Go«i 
Ropei  This^  which  isi  as  large  as  Great  Britaband 
IreWd,  is  situated .  between  the  Koussie  and  Fiscb 
rirers;  and  is  bomided  on  the  north  by,  mountaibs  c 
the  Iktitdde  of  about. th'^rty-two  diegrfe  south. 

7^osK»i**^Tbe  anly  town  of  aaay  conse^|f}ence  is  Ca|)e 
Town,  the  oapknl,  which  has  a  population  of  about 
tjventy  thousand. 

Cttma^tf^'t^ot^  (^.-^The'climate  isfeYttdvkaibtyMild  andheaitb- 
All:  and  much  oPthe  soHxis Very  fertile;  yielding  valuables^ 
collurftL^odtK^tions,  With  fitie  pastures  $  and  prdducing  vine*. 
parti<?«lariy  that. called  Cjijie  Madeira,*  and  the  excellent  kid 
piftHed' Constantfa. 

PopiMion. — The  pofiulatron  exceeds  120,000;  of  whom  above 
^  thfrd  n(re  free,  about  a  fourth  part  Ho^entots,  and  the  ret 
slaVes.f 
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,'  f  T^U  wine  4s  so^  iisaaedi.>becausejlh«ispeci/es  of  fine  tlnit  |irodoc0 
it.wss  onigv(Mi^  bf^wg^iroai  Madeinu 

f.'i;i;^wbit9fr Areola I>uMh^iGeniMuirFireRcb»  or  fkigHsb  onfft' 
ICboss  of  Dutch  d«H*«iil  an».lbe  most  nmnmwaK^  in  oottseqvetice  of 
i^^,co)9Py  bavingt^jil  IfiMtly  b«k>«^dto  Holland;  and  hence,; tfas  DaH^ 
wam^ri  -aod .  r^ligioiv.  pr^poodsrste^  Tber  Houvntott,  Builniiiiii< 
and  othex: tribes -dwsUivig  lo^tiite  nortkiof  this  diaArict*  Mr^rvpntai^  I 
S»e|(c^s3ivoly  di»giM»ag'  i<»  figtwe  aad  «|ipe«t8noe,  pvtisiiliwty  1^ 
femaUft^     They  jms  sAs*  «strtinely  dirty  in  their  habit%  asd  art  '* 
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EASTERN  AFRICA. 

The  principal  divisions  of  this  part  of  Africa,  \rhich,  except 
Nabia  and  Abyssinia,  is  very  little  known,  have  been  given  al- 
ready. (Sleep,  162.)  The  coast,  between  Capes  Corrientes  and 
Delgado,  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese :  the  rest  is  independent. 
The  principal  kingdoms  are  those  of  Sofala  or  Botonga,  Mono- 
motapa,  Magadoxa,  and  Adel;  and  there  are  numerous  petty 
states.  Mozambique  is  governed,  in  subjection  to  the  Portu- 
guese, by  a  native  prince.  The  chief  towns  on  the  coast,  are 
Sofela,  Mozambique,  Quiloa,  Zanzibar,  Melinda,  and  Magadoxa; 
and  the  chief  town  of  Monomotapa  is  Zimbao.  The  Portu- 
guese formerly  possessed  much  more  of  the  country  than  they 
do  at  present,  but  weire  driven  out  by  the  Arabs.  Many  of  the 
inhabitaots  prolbss  Mohammedaoism,  arid  seem  to  be  of  Arabi«i 
descent.  A  great  proportion  of  the  country  is  naturally  rich  in 
soil;  and  gold  seems  to  be  abundant  in  several  places.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very  uncivilized 
state,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  tne  natural  advantages  of 
the  country. 

INTjpRIOR  OF  AFRICA. 

A  LAfiGB  ptfKon  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is  known  by  the 
general  nliroe  of  Soudan,  Nijgritia,  or  Ne^rolanct.  The  interior 
of  Southern  Africa  is  almost  entirely  unxnown.  Some  of  the 
principal  states  in  Kegroland  are  Karta,  Bambarra,  Timbuctoo 
or  Tombuctoo,  Hoossa  or  Houssa,  Bornoo,  and  Darfoor:  and 
there  are  many  smaller.  Some  of  the  chief  towns  are  Karta, 
Sego,  Walet,  Timbuctoo,  Hoossa,  Bornoo.  Of  these,  Walet, 
Timbuctoo,  Hoossa,  and  Bornoo,  are  large  and  populous.  The 
last,  in  particular,  is  larger  than  Tripoli;  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  is  even  more  populous  than  Grand  Cairo.  In  these 
reeions,  the  climate  is  in  general  very  hot;-  but  the  country  is 
refreshed  by. copious  periodicar  rains,  and  much  of  it  is  re- 
markably fertile.  The  inhabitants  are,  in  many  places,  con* 
siderably  more  civilized  than  is  generally  imagined. 

the  most  BBciviltzed  state.  .The  Bushmans  or  Boschmans,  also,  are 
cowardly,  cruel,  and  murderous,  in  th,eir  dispositions*  Many  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Christian  missionaries,  to  reclaim  these  bar- 
bsrians;  and,  in  several  instances,  with  much  success,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  still  greater  The  Cafixes,  on  the  eastern  coast,  are  a 
much  more  interesting  race,  and  have  shown  much  willingness  to  be 
instructed  in  Christianity. 
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AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

Madagascar  is  a  wttst  island,  1000  miles  long  and  S50  broacL 
Its  population  is,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  million  and  a 
half;  and  according  to  others,  four  millions*  It  is  divided  into 
several  kingdoms.  The  principal  towns  are  Bombetoc  and 
Moozangaye,  the  latter  of  ivhicn  contains  30,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  fine,  fertile  island;  and  the  climate  is  agreeable,  and  in 
general  healthful,  though  hot. 

Saimt  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  the  sixteenth 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  is  a  rockj  isle,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  circuit,  and  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  From 
its  remote  situation  and  its  great  security,  it  was  selected  by  the 
British  government  as  the  final  place  of  exile  for  Bonaparte; 
and  within  its  narrow  limits^  he  terminated  his  mortal  career, 
after  shaking  to  its  centre  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Gape  Verde  Islands  are  a  group,  ten  in  number,  Ijing 
about  400  miles  west  of  the  promontory  of  that  name.  The 
largest  is  San-Iago.  Thev  are  often  subjected  to  great  droughts, 
which  produce  famine  and  distress  among  the  inhabitants.  They 
belong  to  the  Portuguese. 

The  Canary  Isles  are  another  group,  flpur  the  coast  of  Mo* 
rocco.  These,  firom  their  mild,  agreeable  climate,  their  fine 
productions,  and  other  advantages,  were  calleMy  the  ancients, 
the  Happy  or  Fortunate  Islands.  The  most  important  are 
Tenerifire,  Grand  Canary,  Ferro  or  Hierro,  Lancerota,  and  For- 
teventura.  Though  sometimes  scorched  with  droughts,  the 
islands  of  this  group  yield,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  neces- 
saries and  luxuries  of  life.  The  island  of  Teneriffe  produces 
Tenerifie  wine;  and  contains  the  celebrated  Peak^  which  is  more 
than  1 1,000  feet  high.  These  islands  belong  to  Spain,  and  con- 
tain upwards  of  200,000  inhabitants. 

About  300  miles  north  of  the  Canaries,  is  the  fine  island  of 
Madeira^  which  belongs  to  Portugal,  and  which  is  famous  for 
its  Yfiae.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  a^eeable,  and  there  is 
almost  perpetual  Bi>ring.  The  population  is  about  100,000;  and 
the  principal  town  is  Funchal,  which  contains  about  15,000  in- 
habitants. 

There  are  many  other  islands  near  the  coast  of  Afiica  but 
they  do  not  require  individual  notice. 
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AMBRICA. 


GENERAL    VIEW. 


SUtioikmj  4fC' — ^America  is  situated,  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
west.  It  oon»8ts  of  two  grand  divi^ons,  North  and 
South  America,  which  are  joined  together  by  the  Isth* 
mua  of  Panama  or  Darien.* 


KOHTB   AMEHICA« 

Divisions, — The  principal  divirions  of  North  Ame- 
rica, are  the  United  States,  the  British  Possessions,  and 
Mexico,  with  the  adjoining  countries,  which  lately  be. 
longed  to  Spain.  • 

■  /jrtomfe.— Besides  the  West  Indian  group  between 
North  and  South  America,  there  are  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  St  John^s,  Anticosti,  and  others  off  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America;  and  several  near  the 
nortfa-westem  coast. 


*  NotwithBtandlng  the  adventurous  wiyages  of  Captain  Parry,  for 
ibe  purpose  of  discoTering  the  northern  boundary  of  America,  it  is 
«till  but  partially  traced.  There  can  remain  scarcely  any  rational 
doubt,  however,  that  it  is  formed  by  parts  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
extending,  near  the  seventieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  Baffin's 
Bay  to.  the  sea  north  of  Bherin^'s  Strait  The  southern  boundary  of 
the  American  Continent  is  the  Strait  of  Magallan  or  Magellan,  in  53^ 
or  54^  of  south  latitude.  The  longitudes  of  the  most  eastern  points 
of  North  and  South  America,  are  about  559  and  35°  west,  respectively. 
The  longitude  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  at  Bbering*s  Strait,  is 
about  165°  west;  and  that  of  the  most  western  part  of  South  America, 
Is  a  little  more  than  80°.  The  latitude  of  the  Isthmus  at  Pabama  is 
about  9°  north,  and  its  longitude  about  79°  west.  The  latitude  of 
the  most  northern  part  of  SouA  Araeric'a,  at  the  Carribean  Sea,  is 
i2°  north;  while  that  of  the  most  southern  part  of  North  America, 
wgsl  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  is  about  7°  north. 
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SecUy  4^^.— The  seas  contiguous  to  North  America^ 
are  the  Adantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  Hudson^s  and  Baffin^s  Bays.  There  are  also  the 
Guir  of  California,  the  Buys  of  Honduras  and  Cam- 
pechy,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  &c.;  also  Bbering^s 
Strait,  the  Strait  or  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  Strait  of 
Belleisle,  Hudson^s  Strait,  &c. 

Peninavlaa, — The  peninsulas  are  those  of  Califor-* 
nia,  Yucatan,  East  Florida,  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador, 
&c. 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  in  North 
America,  are  the  Hocky  Mountains,  and  the  Mexican 
chain,  which  extend  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  sixty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude;  and  the  Apa- 
lachian  or  Alleghany  chain,  extending  through  the 
United  States  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic.* 

Lakes. — The  chief  lakes  are  the  five  south-west  of 
Canada.  Thes^  are  Superior,  Huron^  Micbigati,  Erie, 
and  Ontario.-|-  Besides  these,  there  oi^  Lake  Winipic 
or  Quinipic,  Slave  Lake,  Lake  Champlaiu^  and  many 
others. 

Rivers, — The  largest  rivers  are  the  St..  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  former  flows  norih^ti&terly, 
from  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  Gutf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  Mississippi  flows  southward 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  receiving  in  its  course 
the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River, 


*  The  AUeghaaies  are*  in  general,  low;  the  highest  npt  exceeding 
5000  or  6000  feet.  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  a  base,  in  several 
places,  SOO  miles  broad;  and  their  loftiest  summits,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  rise  in  the  north  to  the  height  of  12,000 
feet,  and  in  Mexico  to  the  height  of  17,000  or  18,000.  These  seem 
obviously  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes,  in 
South  America.  The  whole  chain,  therefore,  extends  9000  or  10,000 
miles,  a  length  which  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  chain  in  the 
world. 

f  The  largest  of  these  lakes  is  Lake  Superior,  which  exceeds  in  ex- 
tent every  otiber  body  of  fresh  water  at  present  known  in  the  world. 
Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  160.     It  receives 
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the  Illinois,  and  several  others.*  Of  these,  the  Mis- 
souri is  greater  than  the  Mississippi  itself,  at  the  place 
of  their  jfiinction.  Besides  those  above  mentioned, 
there  are  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  or  North  River, 
flowing  south-eastward,  through  Mexico,  into  the  Gulf 
of  the  same  name;  and  many  in  the  United  States. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Divisiaiis. — The  principal  countries  of  South  Ame- 
rica, according  to  the  former  division,  were  New  Gra- 
nada, Venezuela  or  Caraccas,  and  Quito,  in  the  north; 
Peru  and  Chile,  in  the  west;  Patagonia,  in  the  south; 
Paraguay  and  Brazil,  in  the  east;  and  Amazonia,  ex- 


the  waters  of  nearly  forty  rivers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  contains  several  islands;  one  of  which.  Isle  Royale, 
t&  100  miles  long  and  40  broad.  Its  waters  are  remarkable  for  their 
great  transparency,  so  that  fish  may  be  seen  at  a  vast  depth.  It  is 
subject  to  tremendous  storms,  and  has  waves  little  inferior  to  those 
of  the  oceaa.  From  its  northern  situation,  it  is  often  covered  with 
ice  to  the  extent  of  70  miles  from  the  shore.  Lake  Huron,  the  se- 
coRd*in  point  of  magnitude,  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  is  about  250 
miles  long  and  200  broad.'  Lake  Erie  or  Oswego^  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan, are  each  about  300  miles  long;  and  Lake  Ontario  or  Cataraguy, 
^ut  160  miles.  Ontario  is  so  deep  that,  in  some  places,  the  bottom 
bas  not  been  found,  though  it  has  been  sounded  with  a  line  of  350 
fathoms;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  volcanic  matter 
having  been  observ«d  on  its  shores,  s*me  have  supposed  it  to  have  been, 
St  one  period,  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Lake  £rie  contains,  towards 
the  west,  a  ndmber  of  beautiful  islands,  which  are  infested,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  with  reptiles,  especially  rattlesnakes:  and  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  is,  in  several  places,  completely  covered  for  many  acres, 
with  the  large  leaves  of  the  pond  tily;  on  which,  in  summer,  myriads 
of  wateiwsnakes  are  seen  basking  in  the  sun. 

*  The  St.  Lawrence  Is  700  miles  in  length,  if  its  origin  be  taken 
from  Lake  Ontario ;  or  above  2500  miles,  if  it  be  taken  from  the 
source  of  some  of  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  90  miles  wide  at  its  mouth;  and  it  there  contains  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  which  is  120  miles  long  and  SO  broad.  It  is  navigable  for 
ships  of  the  line,  nearly  400  miles  from  its  mouth ;.  and  for  ships  of 
considerable  size,  as  far  as  Montreal.  It  is  thus  justly  ranked  among^ 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  world.  The  Mississippi  is  also  a  very  large 
river;  having  a  course  of  about  2SpO  miles,  from  the  source  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
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tending  from  the  north-east  into  the  interior.  B^  the 
late  changes,  it  has  been  divided  into  the  repubhcs  of 
Colombia,  Peru,  Upper  Peru,  Chile,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Rio  de  la  Plata;  besides  Brazil  and  Amazonia. 

Islands. — Terra  del  Fuego,   the-  Falkland  Isles, 
Juan  Fernandez,  &c. 

Mountains. — The  principal  mountains  are  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  which  extends,  near' the  shore  of 
the  Pacific,  from  the  Strait  of  Magallan  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien;  and  contains  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
world,  except  some  in  the  Himalaya  chain  in  Asia.* 
The  western  region  is,  in  general,  a  vast  plateau,  of 
the  ordinary  elevation  of  12,000  feet;  to  the  east  of 
this,  there  is  an  expanse  of  low,  plain  country,  two  or 
three  times  broader;  and  Brazil,  on  the  east  of  the  con- 
tinent, is  another  plateau,  of  less  elevation. 


*  The  stupendous  chain  of  the  Andes  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast 
plateau,  crowned  with  other  cordilleras  or  chains;  from  which,  peaks 
and  summits  often  rise  to  an  extraordinary  faeigbt     The  plateau  is 
narrow  towards  its  southern  extremity;  but,  in  Potosi,  it  has  a  breadth 
of  180  miles.     Its  distance,  from  the  diore  of  the  Faciic,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds ten  or  twelve  leagues;  and  it  forms  a  barrier  which  causes  all 
the  great  rivers  to  flow  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  thus  occasions  their 
great  magnitude  by  lengthening  their  courses.     The  highest  summits 
are  Chind)oraso,  Cotopaxi,  l^ichincha,  Antisana,  Cayamb^,  &c. ;  and, 
injthe  entire  chain,  there  are  said  to  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  volcanoes^ 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  which  is  Cotopaxi.     The  height  a£  China- 
borazD,  which  is  situated  un^er  the  equator,  has  been  found  by  meas- 
urement to  be  about  21,000  feet;  and  some  of  the  others  are  nearly 
as  high.     So  much  of  the  summits  of  these  mountMns  As  exceeds  the 
height  of  15,000  or  16,000  feet,  is  covered  with  perpetual  sitow.     At 
these  high  elevations,  there  are  tremendoi|&  storms  of  snow  and  wind; 
and  the  greatest  harclahips  have  been  endured  by  those  who  visited 
them.     Such  persons  experienced  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  from 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  air:  and  such  was  the  cold,  that  their  feet 
were  swelled  so  as  to  render  them  almost  incapable  of  walking;  their 
hands  were  covered  with  chilblains;  and  their  lips  and  faces  were  so 
swelled  and  chopped,  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  a  muscle,  or  even 
speak,  without  blood  issuing  from  the  skin.     They  were  often  envel- 
oped in  dense  fogs;  and  the  intervals  during  which  these  disappeared, 
only  enf^bled  them  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  desolation  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  and  to  see  the  clouds  beneath  them,  whiiph  were  often 
discharging  storms  of  rain  and  thunder  on  the  plains  that  lay  tbeu.-^ 
sands  of  feet  below  the  place  where  they  stood. . 
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Rivera. — The  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the 
wOTld,  has  an  easterly  course  from  the  Andes,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  at  the  equator.  The  Rio  de  hi 
Plata,  or  River  of  Silver,  is  composed  of  the  Parana, 
the  Pilcomayo,  the  Vermejo,  and  others;  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  at  Buenos  Ay  res.  The  Orinoco,  in  the 
north,  flows  north-easterly  into  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
St.  Francis  flows  in  the  same  direction,  through  Bra- 
zil.* 

Gimate  of  America,'^ At  the  nortbero  and  southern  extreiat^ 
ties  of  this  great  divi&ion  of  the  globe^  the  cold  is  intense.  In 
many  of  the  intermediate  parts,  particularly  in  districts  that  have 
small  elevation,  ^he  heat  is  great.  In  all  America,  however,  the 
heat  is  less  than  in  the  old  continent,  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
at  the  same  elevation;  and  the  climate  is  in  general  moistf 

Hisiorical  jSSltf/cA.<>— America  was  dbcovered,  in  1492,  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus  or  Colon,  a  native  of  Qenoa,  in  the  service  of 


*  The  riven  of  Attaerica,  like  its  lakes  and  mountains,  are  on  the 
grandest  scale.  Tbe  gigantic  Amazon,  called  also  the  Maranon  or 
OreUana*  is  composed,  of  a  Vasl:number  of  atreams;  seretal  of  whicfaiL 
in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  would  be  considered  large  rivers.  Tbe 
principal  of  these  have  their  origin  in  the  Andes;  and  the  distance 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  source  of  the  Ucayal,  which  seems  to  be  the 
largest,  is  more  than  SOOO  miles.  For  SOO  or  SCO  miles  from  the 
Attontic,  such  is  the  size  of  tbe  river,  that  the  banks  on  both  sides  can 
scarcely  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  from  a  vessel  in  the  middle;  and, 
for  many  hundred  miles  above  this  part  of  its  course,  the  breadth  is 
from  half  a  league  to  a  league*  The  depth  also,  fbr  a  long  space,  ez« 
ceeds  100  fathoms;  and,  at  1500  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  nearly  40 
fathoms.  It  and  its  branches  are  so  well  adapted  for  navigation,  that 
large  vessels  may  ascend  nearly  to  the  Andes,  the  fall  being  generally 
little  more  than  six  inches  in  the  mile.  The  tide  ascends  to  the  dis- 
tance of  600  miles  from  the  ocean ;  and,  when  it  and  the  river  meet, 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  collision,  is  tremendous;  causing  the  "iira- 
ter  to  rise  to  an  (extraordinary  height,  with  loud  noise,  and  inundating 
the  adjoining  banks.  This  conflict  is  called  by  the  Indians  tlie ;M)roroca. 
The  Orinoco,  though  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  the  Amazon  and 
La  Plata*  is  so  large,  ttfat  when  Columbus  saw  the  rolume  of  water 
which  it  poured  into  the  ocean,  he  immediately  concluded  that  the 
country  which  could  produce  such  a  river  must  be  a  continent. 

f  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  coldness  and  humidity 
of  the  American  climate.  Tlie  most  satisfactory  seem  to  be  tbe  nar- 
rowness and  elevation  of  the  continent  about  the  torrid  zone,  and  its 
being  covered  with  vast  forests;  and  also  its  great  extent  in  the  fro-i. 
sen  regions  of  the  north. 
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Spain;  who  thus  opened  a  noble  field  for  European  enterprise, 
and  communicated  an  impulse  to  the  energies  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, England,  and  France,  which  has  produced  perhaps  greater 
effects  on  the  civil  and  political  state  of  the  world,  than  any 
other  event  that  has  ever  occurred.  Soon  after  the  original 
discovery,  Brazil  was  occupied  by.the  Portuguese,  and  most  of 
the  rest  of  South  America  by  the  Spaniards.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, Mexico  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries  were 
seized  by  Spain;  while  the  eastern  parts  were  gradually  occu- 
pied by  Britain.  -The  most  prominent  events  that  have  occurred 
in  late  times,  are  the  formation  of  the  United  States  into  an 
independent  republic,  in  1783;  and  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  late  Spanish  possessions,  in  both  North  and  South  America, 
into  independent  states. 


NORTH  AMERICA. . 

UNITED  STATES. 

,    Situatiofiy  Sfc. — The  territories  of  the  United  States 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 

.  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  the  great 
lakes  of  Canada.* 

Divisions.-^This  vast  territory  is  at  present  divided 
into  the  district  of  Columbia;  twenty-four  states;  three 
territories,  with  civil  governments,  but  witliout  the 
constitution  or  privileges  of  states;  and  three  other 
territories.,  not  yet  occupied  by  a  civilized  poputation.. 

*  These  are  as  follows: 


•  The  northern  boundary,  which  is  not  exactly  settled,  is  formed 
by  New  Brunswicki.  the  St  Lawrence,  Lakes  Ontario,  Erfe,  Huron, 
and  Superior;  and  a  line  extending  to  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  coincid- 
ing with  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  coast  of  the  Pacific,  between, 
this  and  the  forty  second  parallel,  belongs  to  the  United  States.  They 
claim  also  the  coast  as  far  as  the  sixtieth  parallel..  This,  however,  is 
disputed  by  Russia.  Tlie  entire  territory  is  divided,  by  the  Missis- 
sippi,  into  parts  which  are  nearly  equal.  The  greatest  length,  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  2800  miles;  the  breadth,  from  north  to  south,' 
about  1300;  and  the  content  has  been  estimated  at  2,300,000  square' 
miles;  an  extent  equalled  by  few  of  the  great  empires  that  ba^e  cret 
been  established  in  the  vQrld. 
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DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS* 

I.  Federal  District  of  Colombia  ..^  Washimqtom 

II.  New  England  States: 

1.  Maine  (1820)*  ....*^  Portiand 

2.  New  Hampshirc.r'.^  Portsmouth 

3.  Vermont  ()  791  ).—-^Montpellier 

4.  Massachusetts  „.^m^.^  Boston,  Salem 

5.  Rhode  Island  „,.^„ Providence 

6.  Connecticut  *,,^ ^  Ncwhaven 

m.  Middle  States: 

1.  New  York  ....>o...w»i».>i.m  New  York,  Albany 

2.  New  Jersey  *».>  Newark,  TVenton 

3.  Pennsylvania  ,..,^»*»mm^  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg 

4.  Delaware ^.^m  Wilmington,  Dover 

5.  Maryland  .^,nm»*»^^*^mm  Baltimore,  Annapolis 

IV.  Southern  States: 

1.  Vii^inia i.... .^i  Richmond,  Norfolk 

2.  North  Carolina  .;..>,m,..m  Newbern,  Edenton,  Raleigh 

3.  South  Carolina  .>>^>»>».^  Charleston 

4?.  Georgia  ^^.^.....,.,^^  Augusta,  Savannah,Loui3ville 

5.  Alabama  (1819)---^  Mobile 

6.  Mississippi  (1817)  r^  Natchez 

7.  Louisiana  (1811)  ««^  New  Orleans 

V.  Western  States : 

1.  Tennessee  (1796)  --.  Knoxville,  Nashville 

2.  Kentucky  (1792) — L  Lexington 

3.  Ohio  (1802)  .»>.m«»«»^w>,»»»  Cincinnati 

4.  Indiana  (1816).--—.^  Vincennes 

5.  DliBois  ^1818)  ^......M^^  Kaskaskia 

6.  Missouri  (1820).»^^>>*  St.  Louis 

VI.  Territories  with  Settlements: 

1.  Florida  ,^^,.*0^^^»^>.^f^^  St.  Augustine,  Pensacola 

2.  Michigan s.»^  Detroit  ^ 

3.  Arkansas  ■> »',,m Arkopolis 

VII.  Territories  without  Settlements: 

1.  North-west  Territory 

2.  Missomi  Territory 
S.  Western  Temtory 


♦  The  numbers  annexed  to  the  names  of  eleven  of  the  states,  d^ 
note  the  years  in  whkh  they  were  erected  into  distinct  states.     The 
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iS?(3{por^.— The  principal  ports  for  trade  are  New- 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Salein,  and  Charleston. 

Rivers. — Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Connecticut,  Hudson^s  River,  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  Patomac,  &c. 

Towns.-^The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Charleston,  Washington,  Salem,  Albany,  Richmond, 
and  Providence.* 

CKmoto.— The  climate  in  variable;  sudden  changes  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  the  contrary,  being  very  usuaJ.  There  ^re,  in  gen- 
eral, more  dry  days  than  in  most  of  Europe;  and  yet  there  is 
more  rain,  in  consequence  of  its  falling  in  heavier  showers.  The 
high  and  mountainous  districts  are  favourable  to  health;  but 
malignant  fevers  are  very  prevalent  in  the  low,  marshy  districts, 
near  the  Atlantic.  In  the  northern  states,  the  cold  in  winter  is 
very  severe. 

Soil  and  Produce. — The  soil,  in  its  general  character,  is  fertile; 
producing  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain,  with  fine  pasturage,  over 


other  thirteen  have  been  distinct  since  tlie  country  declared  itselT  in- 
dependent, in  1776.  By  the  constitution,  any  new  settlement  is  en- 
titled to  be  erected  into  a  separate  state,  when  the  population  amounts 
to  not  less  than  60,000. 

*  According  to  the  census  of  1 820,  the  foregoing  are  the  only  towns 
whose  population  exceeds  10,000.  By  that  census  the  populaUixn  of 
New  York  wtA  123,700;  of  Phibdelpbia,  114,400;  of  Baltimore^ 
62,700;  of  Boston,  43,800;  of  New  Orleans,  27,200;  of  Charleston, 
24,800;  and  of  Washington,  13,200:  but  some  of  them,  particularly 
New  Orleans,  have  increased  greatly  since  that  time.  New  York  is 
a  fine,  well-built  city;  and  its  commerce  is  so  great,  that  perhaps  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  are  the  only  places  that  exceed  it  in  this  respect. 
It  has  also,  by  means  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  canals  from  that  river 
to  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain,  advantages  for  inland  trade  far  sur- 
passing those  of  any  other  town  in  the  United  States,  except  New 
Orleans.  Philadelphia  is  the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built 
town  in  these  states.  The  houses  in  it,  as  well  as  in  New  York,  arc 
of  brick,  and  are  generally  three  stories  high.  The  principal  streets 
are  100  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  not  less  than  50.  The  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  seat  of  the  supreme  government,  and  the  nominal  capital 
of  the  United  States,  has  advanced  much  more  slowly  than  was  ex- 
pected. It  has  been  commenced  on  a  regular  and  excellent  plan; 
very  little  of  which,  however,  is  yet  completed.  The  district  of  Co- 
lumbia lies  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  is  aboyt  ten  miles 
square. 
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most  of  the  country.  In  the  middle  statea,  wheet  end  tobacco 
are  prodilced  in  greet  abundance;  in  the  southern,  cotton  and 
rice;  in  Louisiana,  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar;  and  in  the  western 
states,  wheat,  Inchan  corn,  cotton^  tolMu^co,  and  hemp.  Much 
of  the  country  west  of  the  All^hanies,  is  remarkably  fine  and 
fertile,  particmarly  the  yast  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Anmais^^-^BeaideB  many  of  the  common  animals^  there  are 
Insons  (improperly  called  bufialoes),  bears,  wolres,  ermines,  bea« 
vers,  s«dS|  ijligators,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  reptiles.* 

Populahon.'^'By  the  census  of  1830,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  9,650,000,  of  whom  nearly  a  sixth  were 
slaves.'!' 

GcvemmttU, — All  the  states,  taken  together,  form  a  republic; 
which  is  governed  by  a  congress,  consisting  of  a  president,  a 
senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  Each  state  has  also, 
for  its  own  internal  government,  a  Ic^lature;  which,  in  most 
instances,  resembles  the  general  congress.^ 


*  The  alligators  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and 
the  rattlesnakes  from  four  to  six.  The  lion,  leopard,  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros,  and  several  other  animals  of  the  old  continent, 
do  not  exist  in  America.  The  horse^  ass,  sheep,  goat,  hog,  and  others, 
were  not  found  originally,  hut  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  quadrupeds  of  the  United  States  produce  furs, 
which  are  employed  for  use  ov  ornament.  The  principal  minerals  are 
iron,  lead,  and  coal.  The  last  of  these  is  little  used,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  abundance  of  wood. 

•f  Tlie  population  is  increasing  with  eltreme  rapidity.  Tn  1790^ 
it  was  3,920,000;  in  180Q,  5,320,000;  and  in  laiO,  7,240,000;  at 
present  f  1827),  it  probably  exceeds  1  ],ODO,00a  The  slaves  are  prin- 
cipally in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee.  In  South  Carolina,  they  form 
more  than  half  the  population.  There  are  none  in  Vermont,*  New 
Hampahire,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  or  Ohio.  The  standing  army  does 
not  exceed  five  or  six  thousand;  but  the  militia,  consisting  of  all  the 
malea  between  eighteen  and  forty-five,  amounts  to  about  a  million. 
The  latter  have,  when  oi>  service,  the  same  pay  and  clothing  as  the 
regular  army ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  serve  only  six  months  at  once. 
The  navy,  though  very  effective,  is  small;  consisting  of  only  eight  or 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  frigates,  with 
smaller  vessels. 

I  The  senate  consists  of  two  members  for  each  state,  who  ar^  chosen 
by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  states  to  which  they  belong. 
These  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  one  third  of  them  vacate  their 
seats  evoy  two  years.  They  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  old;  must 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  nine  years;  and 
must  be  resident  in  the  state  for  which  they  are  chosen.  The  bouse 
of  representatives  now  consists  cf  more  than  200  members.  Each 
state  elects  one  repreftcntative  for  eveiy  40,000  inhabitants,  exclusitra 
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Matmfactupes,  4v.'>-AgricuItiire  is  the  chief  employnient  of 
the  people.  Next  to  this,  they  succeed  best  in  some  of  the 
mecBanic  arts';  such  as  in  cabinet^indking^  in  Ithe  construction 
of  mill  machinery  and  wooden  bridges,  and  in  the  building  of 
ships,  particnlarly  steam-vessels.  They  hare  an  extensive  com- 
merce: exporting'COtton,  tobacco>  sugar,  grain,  and  timber;  and 
importing  Tarious  articles  of  European  manufacture,  bendeB  tea, 
and  other  productions  of  the  old  continent.  About  half  their 
commerce  is  with  the  British  dominions. 

State  (f  J3<liioa/Km.— -Laudable  and  successfdl  efforts  have  been 
made  to  diffuse  the  elements  of  instruction  among  the  people 
at  large.  There  are  about  thirty  universities,  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  which  are  those  of  Harvard  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Ysle  in  Connecticut,  which  contain  from  300  to  400  students 
each,* 

i2^/^».-^The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Congregationalists,  ^esbyterians,  and  Episcopalians,  with 
a  few  Roman  Catholics,  and  others.  These  all  support  their 
own  clergy,  as  there  is  no  established  religion  in  any  of  the 
8tates.f 


of  Indians*  and  of  two  fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.     The  represent. 
ative  mast  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  which  he  is  elected;  must 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old;  and  mu^  have  been  teven  years,  or 
longer,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.     Both  senators  and  represeot- 
atives  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution';  but  they  may  be  of 
any  religion.     When  attending  congress,  they  receive  eight  ddilars 
per  day;  and  when  going  to  it,  or  returning  from  it,  they  receive  the 
same  sum  for  every  twenty  miles  of  their  journey.     The  president 
and  vice-president  are  elected  for  periods  of  four  year8»  by  electors 
appointed  by  the  people  in  thi  several  states;  and  both  are  generally 
re-elected,  so  as  to  serve  eight  years.     They  must  both  be  natives  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  under  thirty-five.     The  president  receives 
a  salary  of  25,000  dollars,  or  £5500  sterling,  per  year;  and  the  vice- 
president  a  fifth  of  that  sum.     If  a  bill  pass  both  houses,  after  three 
readings,  as  in  the  British  parliament,  it  becomes  a  law  on  jbeiog 
signedby  the  president.     If  he'disapprove  of  it,  he  sends  it  for  re*con- 
sideration,  wiUi  written  objectioasy  to  the  house  in  vrhich  itorigioated. 
If  It  then  pass  both  houses,  by  a  BMJority  of  two  thirds,  it  becomes  a 
law;  otherwise,  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

*  In  the  DOttbem  states,  almost  every  grown  person  can  read  end 
virrite.  The  universities,  however,  are  in  general  far  behind  those  of 
the  BHtish  isles;  and  the  country  has  few  men  who  have  made  great 
advances  in  science  or  literature.  • 

f  There  are  about  9000  congregations;  of  which,  about  SOOO  be- 
long  to  the  Baptists,  2000  to  the  Methodists,  1200  to  the  Congrega- 
tloDttlists,  900  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  600  to  the  Episcopalians. 
Msrylsnd  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Roman  Cathohi». 
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Chairadtdry  S^c. — The  inhabitants  are  independent  in  spirit,  in- 
telligent, slid  active;  but  they  do  not  yet  eqiial  the  more  pol- 
ished nations  of  J^urope,  in  refinetnent  of  tHSte%nd  manners, 

Lan^taee. — The  English  language  is  universally  spokea  in 
the  United  States;  but  it  is^  in  some  places,  corrupted  by  a 
mixtuire  with  others. 

Curiontiet^'-^One  of  tfab  mbst  remarkable  curiosities,  is  the 
great  cavern  in  Kentucky,  190  wS\€s  south-west  of  Lexington.* 
Another  curiosity  is  h  mctu^  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek,  in  Vir- 
giaia,  Hiis  is  formed  by  a' rock  stretching  over  a  chasm' 90 
feet  wide^  and  above  200  deep. 

historical  Sketch, — The  original  United  States  were  colonies 
estabHshed  by  emigrants,  MtBy  from  the  British  Isles.  The 
states  were  formed  at  diflfet^fat  times,  between  1607  and  1732; 
and  they  continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  Britain  till  1776, 
when,  in  consequence  of  discontents  produced  by  taxies  imposed 
on  them  by  the  British  parliament,  during  the  preceding  ten  or 
el^6n  years, -they  broke  oUt  into  rebellion,  ana  declared  them- 
selves mdependent.  The  celebrated  General  Washington  was 
made  commander-in-chief;  and,  after  a  war  of  seven  years,  their 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  Britain,  in  November,  1782. 
In  1788,  the  present  constitution  was"  adopted;  and,  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  Washington  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
republic;  ^n  office  which  he  held  for  eight  years.  The  most 
remarkable  event  since  that  period,  was  a  war  with  Great  Bri« 
tain,  which  began  in  1812,  and  ended  in  181^. 


BRITISH  POSSESeiDNS  IN  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

ZMt^t^torw*— The  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
are  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia;  and  Hud- 

■  •  • — •   ''■  ^ 

« 

*  Hfo  vitdMsfiilig'  caierh  'bos  beeh  traced  to  the  great  extent  of  ten 
mUetet  It  conms<9  of  varions  avdnue^  and'  seToral  areas  covered  whh 
vast  »rches  or  vaults.  One  of  these  areas  opcupiet  eight  adres,  and 
has  a'roof  at  least  a  bundr^d- feet  high,  without  a  pillar  to  support  it. 
The  cavern  contains  much  nitrous  matter;  and  the  air  in  it  is  pure, 
and  the  streams  of  water  sweet  and  refreshing.  There  are  also 
largfliaiid'curibuff  bavetns  in' other  parts  of  thfe  United  States,  particu- 
larly'in  Virgiiiu;  and  tlker6  arie  remans  of  Walls  and  fortifications  in 
K«ittucky,'  and'othitf  places  to  the  south-west,  which  show  that,  at  a 
remme  period^  th^comitry  must  hard  be^  occupied  by  people  much 
farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  those  found  In  it  by  the  Euro- 
peans. 

B 
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son^s  Bay;  with  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  .Cape 
Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  or  St.  John^s  Island. 

Situation^  <$*c.-— Canada  lies  Borth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  great  lakes,  and  extends  to  about  the 
fiftv^first  or  fifty-second  parallel.  The  eastern  part  is 
called  Lower,  and  the  western  Upper  Canada. 

New  Brunswick  is  situated  .  qetween  the  United 
States,  and  the  river  and  gulf  o£  St.  Lawrence. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  pemn8ula,lyin^  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  territory  of  Hudson^s  Bay  extends  east,  south, 
and  west,  of  the  gulf  of  that  name;  but.  its  limits  are 
not  fixed.* 

The  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Prince  Edward,  lie  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  tlje 
^:Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 


CANADA. 

l^ace  qftheCountn/j  4*c.— -There  are  sevend  ^idjra 
•of  mountains,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada.  The 
valleys  between  these  are,  in  general,  pleasant  and  fex^ 
tile.  The  part  of  Upper  Canada  which  lies  east  and 
south-east  of  Lake  Iluton,  is  scarcely  surpasised  in 
fertility  by.  any  district  in  the  world.  A  large  propoi:- 
tion  of  Canadfa  is  covered  widi  immense  forests,  con- 
taining timber  of  almost  every  Jqnd,  and  of  the  larg^ 
dimensions. 

Lakes.'^In  addition  to  ithe-four  great  lakes  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Sti^,  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  others,  some  of  which  arie  of  ^nsiderable  magnitude. 

jRivfr^.— Beside  the  St  Lawrence,  there  are  the 
Ottawas  or  Utawas^  the  Siagqenay,  and  several  smaller. 


*  The  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  caUed  £ast 
Maine;  and  that  on  the  west  and  soutb-wes^  New ; Wales  or. New 
South  "Wales.  The  large  country,  between  East  Maine  and  the  At- 
lantic, is  called  Labrador.  Sometimes  these  are  all  coxnprefaeiidafl 
>inder  the  general  name  of  New  Britain. 
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The  Ottawas  forms  a  great  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
iwe&k  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

Towns. — ^The  principal  towns  in  Lower  Canada  are 
QuEBSC,  Montreal,  and  Three  Rivers  or  Trois  Ri- 
tieres^  and  in  Upper  Canada,  York  and  Kingston.* 

CRma^e. — The  heat  m  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter,  are 
both  rery  great,  particularly  in  Lower  Canada. j* 

J^roducCf  AmmaUf  S^c-^T^t  principal  productions  are  tobacco, 
grain,  and  timber.  Amons  the  animals  are  the  beaver,  otter, 
bear,  martin,  elk,  and  wolf;  which  are  valuable  for  their  furs^ 

Popitlatim, — The  popt^tion  in  1814  was  335,000,  of  whom 
more  than  two  thirds  were  deseendaots  of  the  original  French 
settlers.     It  is  now  perhaps  half  a  million. 

GiwentmefilH^ln  each  of  tha  two  great  divisions  of  Canada, 
Aere  are  a  legislative  council^  and  a  house  of  assembly,  modelled 
after  the  British  parliament.  The  acts  of  these  bodies  must 
have  the  assent  of  the  governor;  and  the  king  of  England  has 
the  right  of  repeating  Chem  any  time  within  two  years.  || 

Commerce. — Canada  haa  a  very  extensive  commerce,  chiefly 
with  the  British  isles. 

EducatioH. — Education  is  very  little  attended  to,  particularly 
among  the  peasantry* 

ReUgiou. — The  established  religion  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
England;  but  most  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics.^ 


•  The  populadon  of  Quebec  is,  by  some  accounts,  18,000;  and, 
by  others,  22,000;  of  Montreal,  about  15,000;  and  of  the  others 
xnentioDed  above,  about  2500  each,  Quebec  is  built  on  a  rock  about 
S50  feet  Mgh,  and  is  a  place  of  uncommon  strength.  Montreal  is  oa 
an  island  at  the  jooctioii  of  the  Ottawas  and  St.  Lawrence. 

f  "nte  thermometer  -sometimes  rises,  in  summer,  to  the  height  of 
above  lOO  degrees;  and  sinks,  in  winter,  SO  or  40  below  zero.  There 
may  be  said  to  be  only  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter;  the  changes 
being  so  sudden  as  to  exclude  the  genial  mildness  of  our  spring  and 
autumn. 

I  Curious  insects  found  here  are  fire-flies;  two  or  three  of  which,  on 
the  hand,  will  afford  light  equal  to  that  of  a  candle. 

H  A  governor-general  is  appointed  by  the  British  government  over 
the  four  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  New  Brunswick ;  and,  over  each  province,  there  is  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  governor-general,  has  the  su- 
preme power. 

§  In  the  established  church,  there  are  ten  or  twelve  clergymen,  who 
are  under  the  bishop  of  Quebec.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are 
entided  to  tithes  and  other  dues  from  Roman  Catholics,  but  not  from 
others. 
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Character,  4-c.-*-The  descendants  of  the  French  settlers  Are 
sprightly  and  polite.  The  chief  peculiarities  in  manners  and 
customs,  are  produced  by  the  nature  of  the  climate.* 

Curiosities. — The  principal  curiosides  of  Caqada  are  t)ie  nu- 
merous W4ter-falls,  particularly  those  of  Niagara^  betwQi^n  lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario.f  ' 

Mstorical'Sketch.-^CBLn2deiy  or  New  France,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  was  first  occupied  by  the  French,  who  were  long 
engaged  in  contests  witji  the  native  Indians.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Cbari.es  I.  in  1629,  but  w^  re- 
stored in  1632.  It  was  again  conquered  by  the  £nglish  in  1760, 
and  h^  since  continued  to  be  a  British  colony. 

t 

*  In  M[inter,  the  inhabitants  wear  fur  caps,  fur  coats,  and  fur 
gloves;  also,  worsted  stockings,  both  under .thpir  boots  and  over  them. 
In  trsvelUng*  they  wear  also  a  double  coat,  muff,  -aod  tippet,  all  of 
fur;  and  when  their  w^y  is  off  theh^aten  tiiack,  they  u^e.anow  shoes, 
of  a  kind  of  network  ^xed  in  a  frame,  two  ^^et  Iqng,  and  a  ^ot  and 
a  half  broad.  During  this  period,  the  lnha)l)itants,  beiog'  prevented 
from  following  their  ordinary  occupatiops,  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  in  various  amusements,  particularly  dancing;  ai?.d  this  is 
the  season  of  their  principal  enjoyment.  One  advantage*  arising  from 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  is  tlie  great  facility  which  it  presefits  for 
the  conveyance  of  provisions,  ^rewood,  and  other  articles,  and  their 
consequent  cheapness.  By  the  same  .means. also,  fish  and  other  pro- 
visions, by  being  allowed  to  become  frozen,  are  preserved  fresh  and 
good,  without  salt,  for  several  months.  So  intense  is  the  cold,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  are  taken,  the  cheeks,  noses, 
chins,  or  other  exposed  parts,  are  often  frost-bitten ;  and,  widiou  t  proper 
treatment,  are  lost  by  a  speedy  mortification.  On  these  occasions,  the 
individual  is  ignorant  of  his  danger,  as  no  pain  is  felt,  the  state  of  the 
part  being  inaicated  only  by  its  white  colour.  The  first  person  he 
meets,  however,  on  perceiving  this  change  of  colour,  applies  instantly 
the  only  remedy,  a  handful  of  snow;  and  by  continuing  to  rub  the 
part  with  this  simple  application,  he  generally  succeeds  in  restoring 
it  to  its  natural  state. 

f  At  these  astonishing  falls,  the  St.  Lawrence,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Niagara,  is  600  yards  broad,  and  is  divided  by  two  islands,  into 
three  parts;  the  largest,  or  western  one  of  which,  descends  through 
the  height  of  142  feet,  and  the  smallest  through  that  of  163  feet.  So 
loud  is  the  noise,  that  it  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  15  miles;  and  the 
water  is  broken  into  vapour,  which  ascends  in  such  quantity^  as  to 
form  a  cloud  that  is  said  to  be  sometimes  visible  M  the  distance  of  90 
miles.  When  the  sun  shines,  the  numberJte:Gis  dr<y>9  of  the  spray  ex- 
hibit a  beautiful  rainbow ;  and  the  whole  spene  is  one  of  a  degree  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  that  cannot  be  described.  The  fall  of  llifont- 
morency  is  still  higher,  being  246  feet  This  is  on  the  riv^r  Mont- 
morency, almost  af  its  junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  eight  mites 
east  of  Quebec.  It  is  far  inferior  to  those  of  ifiagara^  however,  io 
consequence  of  the  smaller  mass  of  water. 
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HUDSON'S  BAY,  &c. 

The  countries  east,  west,  and  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
extending  n<M'diward  to  the  arctic  seas,  are  cold  and  inhospitable 
in  the  extreme,  and  are  valuable  to  Europeans  only  for  the  laree 
quantities  of  furs  which  they  produce.  In  these  reeions,  the 
light  of  the  aurora  borealis  often  equalr  that  of  the  fiul  mooB. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  chief  towns  of  New  Branswick  are  St  John's,  Frederick- 
town,  and  St.  Ann's,  on  the  river  St.  John.  The  population  is 
supposed  to  be  ]  50,000.  The  principal  exports  are  timber,  fish,, 
and  furs;  and  the  commerce  is  very  consiaerable. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  climate  of  NoYa  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  is  warm  in  summer, 
but  cold  in  winter.  In  the  latter  season,  the  air  is  excessively 
foggy.  The  chief  towns  are  Halifax,*  Shelburne,  and  Annapo- 
lis; the  first  of  which  has  a  population  of  15^000  or  20,000> 
and  the  second  9,000  or  10,000. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  PRINCE  EDWARD'S,  AND 
CAPE  BRETON  ISLANDS. 

The  population  of  Newfoundland  is  70,000  or  80,000;  and 
the  chief  towns  are  St.  John's  and  Placentia.  The  princi- 
pal town  of  Cape  Breton  Island  is  Louisburg,  and  that  of  Prince 
Edward's  Island  is  Charlotte's  Town.  The  climate,  in  these 
islands,  is  cold  and  foggy.-f*    Newfoundland  is  barren,  but  is  im- 

*  The  Bay  of  Fundy,  oo  which  Halifax  is  built,  is  remarkable  for 
its  tides,  which  rise  mitt  uncommon  rapidity,  and  reach  the  height  of 
50,  aod  sometimes,  it  is  said,  of  100  or  even  120  feet.— The  Bermudas 
Islands  may  be  mentioned  In  connexion  with  Npva  Scotia,  as  they  are 
dependent  on  that  colony.  They  lie  in  the  Atlantic,  east  of  Carolina. 
They  are  barren,  and  depend  on  America  for  proyisions.  Their 
weidth  consists  in  cedar^trees,  which  are  made  -into  large  skififs,  used 
in  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Ame- 
rican colonies.  The  air  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  population 
is  about  10,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  slares. 

f  The  fogs  are  thought  to  arise  from  the  heat  ot  the  water  in  tlie 
scA  being  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  being  prin- 
cipally brought  by  what  is  called  the  guif  stream  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  same  cause  is  supposed  to  occasion  the  tast  collectioni 
of  fish  about  the  banks. 
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portant  for  the  cod-iishery  on  its  banks,  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able in  the  world.  The  Great  Bank  is  330  miles  long  aud  75 
wide,  and  there  are  others.  Above  100,000  men  are  anpually 
employed  in  the  fishery. 


MEXICO  OB  NEW  SPAIN. 

iS'f/t^ion.— Mexico  or  New  Spain  extends  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Pgnfima  to  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of 
Qorth  latitude;  and  from  Louisiana  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,* 

NORTHERN. 
DIVISIONS.  CHIEF  TOWNS.-f- 

v/a**ioi"nm »w»»»<»»wwww«i»i»«w«>wi<w»ww«i«w>»i»w»»w<w  jL^orciio 

Durahgo  or  New  Biscay  ..^  Durango 
San-LfOuis  Potosi  .^..w.*^.*...,.***  Loredo 

MIDDLE. 

i£(acai6ca(P  *»»»tf0»t « «»i»«w>«iwmw»iw»wwww»»w«>»w  i^ucoiccas 
v7u&cicu&Xcira   rr»»»at»»»t*»»m»a0»t»ra^0m»  ^jTuaci&i&x&ra 
vjruanaxuaco  .i»»»i«»»»w^>w»w^<www«<»w«i»ww<iw>  *  yMtwiBXiiaTifr 
V  oiiacioiici  <»««*» *»iiw#.w>wn«w<nii>»wiw«w w«»ii.»»  V  aiiouoiiu 

SOUTHERN. 

Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca..>>.,r>'>^'"'  Oaxaca  or  Guaxaca 
Yucatan  or  Merida  .,....„■..■.„...  Merida,  Campechy 

\3  nai-I'U&ia         wmmmwmmwmwmmwmimmimmmmim*  %jruAmU&l& 


*  The  eastern  tioundary  is  uocertain,  the  United  States  claiming 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  while  the  Spaniards  fixed,  aa 
boundary,  the  river  Sabine,  about  SOO  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

f  The  population  of  Mexico  is  about  150,000;  ot  Guanaxuato 
and  Puebla,  about  70,000  each ;  of  Queretaro,  S0,000  or  40,000;  and 
of  Oaxaca,  24,000.  Mexico  is  the  most  superb  city  in  America; 
having  spacious  streets,  fine  buildings,  and  an  excellent  poKce.  It 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  valley,  70  leagues  in  drcumference,  and 
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Face  (yfthe  Country. — ^A  ^reat  pro})ortion  of  this 
country  is  a  vast  plateau,  of  different  heigbtSy  between 
6500  and  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From 
diis  plateau,  many  mountains  rise  to  great  elevations, 
and  several  of  them  are  volcanoes.* 

Lakes  and  Bivers.^^There  are  several  lakes;  but 
there  are  few  rivers  and  little  water,  in  proportion  to 
the  aze  of  the  country;  and  some  of  the  elevated  parts 
are  so  parched,  as  to  be  destitute  of  vegetation.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  two  Colo, 
rados. 

Climate. — In  the  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  the  climate  is 
mild  and  salubrious;,  but  in  some  low  parts,  it  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy. 

Soil  cmd  Produce, — A  large  proportion  of  Mexico  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  fertility  by  any  country  in  the  world.  Among  the 
numerous  productions  are  bananas,  maize,,  wheat,  barley,  sugar- 


wtA  formerly  surrounded  by  the  lake  Teicuco,  through  ivhich  it  was 
approached  by  three  causeways,  each  20  feet  in  breadth.  The  waters  of 
the  lake,  however,  have  partly  receded  of  themselves,  and  have  partly 
been  carried  offhy  draining,  so  that  the  city  is  now  above  two  miles'from 
the  lake.  The  floating  gardens  in  this  lake,  which  were  first  formed 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  many  of  which  are  still  kept  up,  are 
objects  of  curiosity.  They  are  formed  by  covering  rafts  of  reeds, 
rushes,  roots,  and  brushwood,  with  vegetable  mould;  and  are  gene- 
rally above  ^00  feet  long,  and  18  or  20  broad.  In  many  instances, 
a  cottage  is  built  on  one  of  them  for  an  Indian,  who  has  the  charse 
of  a  group.  Some  of  them  are  driven  about  by  the  winds;  white 
others  can  be  removed  to  new  situations  by  poles,  and  can  be  anchored 
at  pleasure.  From  thehr  deriving  abundant  moistvre  from  the  lake, 
they  are  uncommonly  ferlale;-  producing  for  the  city,  a  large  supply 
of  vegetables,  such  as  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  artichokes,  and  cauli- 
flowers. This  city  is  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  7470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1777,  the  ancient  city  of  Guatimala  was 
destroyed  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  earthquakes  on  record.  In 
an  instant,  the  city,  with  its  8000  families,  and  all  its  wealth,  was 
swallowed  up;  while  the  place  where -it  stood  was  overwhelmed  with 
torrents  of  mud  and  sulphur,  and  is  now  a  frightful  desert.  The  new 
city  13  built  at  the  distance  of  four  league  from  the  site  of  the  old. 

*  This  immense  plateau  extends  from  the  eisbteenth  to  the  for- 
tieth degree  of  north  latitude.  The  ascent  to  it  is  very  difficult,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  this  greatly  interrupts  the 
communication  between  the  interior  and  the  seacoast.  Several  of  the 
Mexican  mountains  are  from  13,000  to  18,000  feet  high. 
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canes,  mahogany,  the  best  ind^o,  and  cocoa,  and  Tarious  other 
fruits.* 

Animals. — The  most  useful  of  the  European  animals  have  been 
introduced  into  Mexico,  and  thrive  well.  Before  they  became 
numerous,  there  was  a  great  want  of  beasts  of  burden. 

Minerals.-^The  mines  of  Mexico  are  uncommonly  valuable; 
producing  annually  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  four  op  five 
millions  sterling,  and  giving  employment  to  30,000  miners^  who 
are  all  free  and  well  paid. 

Population, — The  population  is  supposed  to  be  eight  or  nine 
millions.-|' 

Comwi^ctf.— The  foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Acapulco- 
on  the  Pacific.  The  exports  consist  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
various  other  Mexican  productions;  and  the  imports  are  linen, 
cottons,  woollens,  paper,  brandy,  wine,  &c.f 

State  of  Leaming.'^The  scientific  establishments  of  the  city 
of  Mexfco,  are  not  equalled  by  any  others  in  the  new  continent. 


*  The  banana  is  highly  valuable  in  this  country  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  so  productive,  that  a  tract  planted  with  it  will  support 
twenty-five  times  as  many  men,  as  the  same  space  would  if  sown> 
with  wheat.'  It  is  sometimes  prepared  like  the  potato,  and  some- 
times dried  and  pounded  into  flour.  The  maise,  or  Indian  corn, 
is  alao  very  productive,  yielding  at  an.  average  150  grains  for  one ; 
and,  in  some  v«ry  fertile  districts,  from  SCO  to  800.  The  fine  red 
dye,  cochineal,  which  is*  produced  from  an  insect,  is  procured  in  large 
quantities  in  Oaxaca.  The  bays  and  shores  of  Honduras  and  Gam- 
pechy  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  mahogany  mid  logwood,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  cut  and  carried  away  by  the  English,  wbo  have 
a  colony  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

f  The  inhabitants  here,  as  in  the  other  Spanish  colonies,  are  of  A>ur 
principal  classes;  the  whites,  the  Indians,  the  negroes,  and  the  peoj^ 
o€  mixed  extraction.  The  whites  are  either  those  born  in  £urope, 
who  consider  tbemselvea  superior  to  all  othefs;  or  those  of  European 
extraction,  born  in  Mexico,  and  called  Creoles.  The  Indians  are 
descended  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  constitute  about  two  fifths  of 
tlie  entire  population.  The  whites  amount  to  about  a  sixth  of  the 
population,-  and  about  a  fifteenth  of  these  are  of  European  birth.  The 
number  of  the  negroes  is  very  small,-  not  exceeding,  it  is  thought, 
six  thousand. 

^  The  commerce  is  greatly  impeded  by  the  badness  of  the  ports  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  are  choked  up  with  sand;  by  the  storms 
in  winter,  and  the  yellow  fever  in  summer,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Fa- 
ciilc;  and  by  the  diflSculty  of  conveying  goods  between  the  seacoasts 
and  the  interior.  The  trade  on  the  western  side,  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  a  galleon  of  1200  or  1500  tons,  which  sails  annually  between 
Manilla  and  Acapulco,  and  back  again;  and  each  time  carries  a  cargo- 
worth  £S00,00Oor  £400,000; 
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Sucb  are  the  botanic  garden,  the  school  of  mines,  the  academy 
of  the  fine  aFts^and  the  uni?ersity.  These  institutions  produce 
several  men  of  Jbesming;  and  Laacaaterian  schools  bai^  lately 
been  established  over  the  OQuntry,  for  dieieducationof  ibe  work- 
ing classes. 

Eetighru'-^Aa  in  all  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies, 
the  reugion  is  the  Roman  Gatnolic.  The  inquisition  was  for- 
merly established;  but  it  has  been  aboliahed  since  the  recent 
revolution.* 

JSUiorieal  Sketch.^'When  Mexico  was  first  risited  by  the 
Spaniardpj  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  inhabitants  were 
found  to  ^  considend>]y  ad¥anced  in  civilization.  The  coun- 
try was  s^Mect  to  an  emperor;  and  there  was  a  regular  gor* 
emment.  It  was  soon  reduced  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and 
has  contii>^^  in  that  state,  till  the  recent  insurrection  of  the 
colonists  against  the  mother  country.  The  result  of  this' revo- 
lution has  been  the  formation  of  Mexico  into  a  republic,  inde- 
pendent of  Spain.  The  declaration  of  independence  was  made 
in  1821. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

NEW  GRANADA,  CARACCAS,  AND  QUITO. 

Situaiion.-^iieyi^  Granada,  Caraccas,  and  Quito,  for- 
merly called  Terra  Firma,  and  now  constituting  the 
repuplic  of  Colombia,  occupy  all  the  north-western  part 
of  South  America. 

ZKvMon^.-— The  principal  divisions  are  Darien,  Car- 
tagena,  Santa  Marta,  Maracaybo,  Caraccas  Proper  or 
Venc\zuela,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Spanish  Guiana,  Po- 
payan,  and  Quito. 


*  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  in  great  splendour 
in  Mexico.  The  churches  in  the  capital  glitter  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  cathedral,  in  particular,  surpasses  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
in  this  respect.  The  balustrade  round  the  great  altar,  is  composed 
of  massive  silver.  A  lamp  of  the  same  metal  is  of  so  vast  a  size,  that 
three  men  go  into  it  when  it  is  to  be  cleaned;  ^nd  is  enriched  with 
lion's  heads,  and  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold.  The  stati^es  of 'the 
Virgin  and  the  saints  are  either  made  of  solid  silver,  or  are  richly 
gilded;  and  they  are  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  The  number 
of  the  ecclesiastics,  of  all  kinds,  is  13,000  or  14,000.  Th^  revenue 
of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  is  about  £27,000  sterling. 


SOS        New  GranadOy  Caraccas^  and  Quito, 

TowM.'^Uhe  cBief  towns  are  Quito,  Santa  Fe  or 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Caraooas,  Popayan,  Cumana, 
Maracaybo,  Cartagena,  Biobamba>  Guayaquil,  and 
Panama.* 

Clim9te,''^ln  some  lot^  parts,  partieularlj  on  the  seacoast,  the 
4}eat  is  excessive;  but  io'  the  elevated  districts,  the  dimate  is 
temperate,  and  sometimes  even  cold.f 

<SW,  Froduce^  4'<?.— »Muoh  of  the  country  is  very  fertile,  and 
^e  vegetable  productions  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  oi 
other  tropical  countries.  The  produce  of  the  gold  mines,  which 
are  principally  in  New  Granada^  is  worth  abou(  half  a  million 
sterling. 

PopidaHon,^^The  population  is  thought  to  be  between  three 
and  K>ur  millions. 


*  The  population  of  Quito  is  ^0,000;  of  Santa  Fe  and  Caraccas, 
30,000  or  40)000  each;  and  that  of  the  other  towns  above  mentioned, 
from  25,000  to  10^000.  Quito  is  at  the  extraordinary  elevation  of 
more  than  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  situation  was 
formerly  delightful ;  and  it  enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring,  and  an  almost 
equable  temperature.  In  1797,  however,  there  was  a  tremendous 
«arthquak«,  which  destroyed,  in  an  instant,  40,000  people  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Quito:  and,  since  that  time,  earthquakes  have  been  almost 
continual;  the  atmosphere  has  become  lowering  and  cloudy;  and, 
instead  of  the  former  mild  temperature,  cold  has  almost  uniformly 
prevailed.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plateau, 
at  the  height  of  8200  feet.  This  plateau  has  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  drained  at  some  remote  period,  by  tbt 
opening  of  a  passage  for  the  water,  throi^;h  the  surrounding  rocks, 
by  an  earthquake.  The  water  of  the  river  of  Bogota,  which  is  of 
considerable  magnitude,  rushes  through  this  opening,  and'  Ibrms  the 
water- faU  of  Tequendama,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in-  the  world, 
descending  at  two  bounds  through  the  space  of  530  feet.^  -The  cloud 
of  vapour  which  is  thus  raised  into  the  atmosphere,  is  so  greats  that, 
on  being  precipitated  by  the  cold  air,  it  gi'eatly  eontrtbutes  to* the- ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  plain,  of  Bogota. 
The  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo  are  also  e^ttremely  curioiis.  These 
are  two  enormous  arches  extending  over  a  torrent,  with  precipitous 
banks;  and  one  of  them  is  elevated  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

f  There  are,  in  general  only  two  seasons ;  thfe  rainy,  from  Novem- 
l^r  till  April,  and  the  dry.  In  the  hot  season,  the  water  of  the  river 
Magdalena  acquires  the  temperature  of  a  hot  bath ;  and  the  stones 
are  frequently  so  warm,  tliot  ^ey  cannot  be  touched  with  the  hand. 
The  hot  parts  are  extrCHkcTy  unhealthy,  yellow  fever  carrying  off 
^«at  numbers.  This  i»  particularly  Uie  case  at  Cartagena  and 
<7i»ayaquiJ. 
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(Toivnnn^n/.— These  couatries  form  a  republic  since  1819; 
and  the  constitution  and  govemment.  resemble  those  of  the 
United  States  of  North  A|nerica. 


PERU. 

Siiuaiienf  4rc.— -Peru  exleods  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Quito  to  Chil^.  The  part  called  Lower 
Peru  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Ocean,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sandy  pluns  and  deserts.  Upper  Peru 
lies  prindpally  between  two  ereat  parallel  chains  of  the 
Andes,  and  contains  many  ^rtile  and  pleasant  valleys. 

Towns  and  DivUions.'^The  principal  towns  are 
LiMA,^Cuzco,  Tru3dllo,'Tarma|,  Arequipa^  Guanca- 
Velica,  snd  Guamanga.  Peru  is  divided  into  sevep 
iDteadendes,  of  the  same  names  as  the  towns  above 
mentioned,  which  are  their  capitals.  To  t^ese  towns 
may  be  added  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima;  also,  Caxa- 
marca,  Chuquisaca  or  La  Plata,  Pot;osi,  and  La  Paz.* 

Clmaie. — The  climate  of  Lower  Peru  is  cool,  in  conseauence 
of  fc^jf  but  rain  and  thunder  are  almost  unknown.  Tne  ha- 
bitab^  parts  of  Upper  Peru  enjov  a  temperate,  healthy  climate. 

.Produce. — Among  the  vegetable  productions  are.  grain,  sugar, 
palm-trees,  and  man^  other  articles.  The  mines  are  4incpm- 
monly  valuable,  particularly  those  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
quiclisilver^ 


•  -The  population  jofrliiipaiB  stilted  to.be  .54.000;  and  tbatof  Cus> 
CO,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  ^ncas,  .3^,000.  The  silver  mines  of  Po- 
iosi  were  opened  in  1545;  and  the  population  of  the  town  inqreaaed 
.80  rapidly,  that  it  amounted  to  160,000  in  161  !•  It  has  sfuice.  de- 
creased; however,  to  90,000.  The  district  of  Potosi,  and  some  othera 
former^  •conn^cted  wi&  Peru,  were  annexed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1778.  *        ^  ' 

>\  This  eoelness  is  also  produced,  in, part,  by  axold,  current  which 
flows  along  the  coast  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  Tlie  temperature 
of  the.water,  in  this  current,  is  nine  degreesbelow  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  ocean.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  rain,  .the  only  fertile  parts 
of  Lower  Peru  are  those  which  are  watered  by  rivers  oir  springs,  and 
ttveral  of  these  are  delightftil.  ' 

\  .About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  wrought  in  Peru, 
seirenty  gold  and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  silver  mines;  t^ 
annual  produce  of  which  was  worth  £700,000  sterling. 
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Population* — ^The  population  is  supposed  to  be  three  or  four 
millions,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Indians. 

Historical  Sketch.-^Vem  was  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Pizarro,  in  1532.  At  this  time,  the  inhabitants  were  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civilization,  and  were  governed  by  sove- 
reigns called  incas.  The  Spaniards,  by  perfidious  and  cruel 
-means,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  From  that 
period,  it  continued  under  tfaepiaiwer  of  Spain  till  1819^  when 
the  colonists  revolted,  andifbrmcidihemaelyes.iat^  anriDdepeR- 
-dent  republic. 


TSittuition^  <$*r.-— Chile,  or  Chili  extends  from  the 
:  twenty-fourth  to  the  forty-^fifth  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude.    The  most  important  part  of  it,  called  Chile 
Proper,  lies  between  the  Andes  and  the  Paeifie;  but  it 
also  comprehends  l^e  provinces  of  <Cuyo  and  Tucu- 

Islands — Chiloe  and  Juan  Fernandez.* 
Face  of  the  Country.'^Several  summits- of  the  An- 
des of  Chile  are  said  to  be  20,000  feet  high.f  In  the 
low  parts  of  the  country,  however,  there  are  many 
delightful  plains  and  valleys,  adorned  with  wood,  and 
watered  with  numerous  rivers. 

Town*.— The  chief  towns  are  Santiago,  Concep 
tion  or  Pen^o,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Copiapo,  Quil- 
lotB,  Mendoss^a,  Valdivia,  and  Tucuman.j: 


■  «H i  I  I  I  HI     II  III   I 


*  On  the  island  of  Juan  Ceniandea,'tben  uninhabitoid,  Alexander 
Selkirk,  a  Scottish  sailor,  lived  in  a  solitary  states  nearly  four  years; 
having  been  cruelly  put  ashore,  and  abandoned  by  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  in  .which  he  was  sailing.  .This  event  is  said  to  have  furnlibed 
Defoe  with  the  gMundwork  of  his  celebratedrromanca  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  Since  that  time,  the  Spaniards  miUie  a  settlement  in  the 
island;  but  they  are  said  to  have  lately  deserted  it*— *ChiIo^  is  the 
largest  of  a  group  of  forty-seven  islands. 

f  One  of  the  highest  of  these  summits  is  Descabeaado^  in  latitude 
S5^.  The  summit  of  this  is  very  remarkable,  presenting!  a  plain  of 
more  than  six  miles  bquare,  and  having  in  the  middle  a  very  deep 
lake,  supposed  to  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 

I  The  population  of  Santiago  is  stated  at  upwards  of  50,000. 
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Mdae  m  ScUJ^-nii  c1iMt6'iB  fk^iAU  mtii  and.^n. 
hdbuil  Oft  tbi  MO  Hi  M  Mnf  ^Mk*^,  v€ty  fertile.'  Th'4re  U 
the  agreeable  viciBsitude  of  Bpnng,  summer,  tfbttilbB;  (Uitf  4iAte^; 
but  their  seasons  and  oiirs  happen  at  p^^site^tknes  of  the  year. 

MhMls. — iJki  Chd  other  coubtdes  adjoinii)^  the  Andes, 
Cidicf  2s  Hth  lA  ndnerd  ^eatth,  partkularlj  in  gold,  silver,  and 
""  *  '     "    '*        1^     -        t      sometioaes  ex- 


ktdi,  i^yd  esLsily  f<Sntiei  settlements  in  ievetaii  p^ii$  oi  the 
conittrt:^  l^^y  w^^^e  ttwity  ojpposeijf^  however,  oy  the  Arau- 
cmsti&j^  ^ho,'  ^er  perpetual  Wars  during  the  loqg  peripd  of 
109  y&tt'^;  c6nibleteTV  succeeded  in  ^establishing  the  .indepiett- 
de^cef^  6{  tfi^  C6vtmy  in  1643.  Since  thiut  time,  there  haVe 
te6n  il&t[^  iftthi'  atid,  on  ail  occasions,  their  brave  exertions 
bavjB  been  rewarded  by  (heir  success  in  maintainiog  the  liberty 
oF^^^  i6*ai^.  Ttte  Spanisji  colonists  &avp,lat^\y  renounced 
ibiii tStle^Mci  to  th6  mother  country,  and  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  inde^iet^d^nt  republic. 


BUENOS  AYBES. 

Situation. — Buenos  Ayres  is  a  larg^  country,  lying 
between  Brazil,  Peru,  Cnil<^,  Patagonia,  and  the  Au 

lantic. 
Rivers. — The  prindpal  rivers  are  the  Bio  de  la 


Pbtt^  Aftd  i«  bMbhi^ 


•    •    '        ••    •  '•      --  ■ — 


•  It  is  generally  rea^rX«4  tliat,.trhe«ciniiMnii  ^bitiu£t,  tteT  961^ 
is  unproductive;  but  Chil^  forms  an  exception,  as  its  mines  are  ez« 
tnoMty  vluablc»  while  it  piuduces  hnrariant  crops  and  pftsttifes,  fine 
fruits,  and  forest-trees  of  ^e  largest  kin^  ,  It  kalso  the  only  coun* 
^m^  nilif' diiitih^t;  ih  yrlASk  the  culture  of  the  vine  has  com^ 

pletely  succeeded,    ^       ^      <     .     .     l.  ^^j    i  •>■  '  ■■ 

f  Ahhic^i^'dtf^  of  di^  finest  portions  of  .Chilly  hesbetw^n  the 
pkial\M6t  i^  4K'  tAi  39^  0  sbu%  and  extends  from  the  Pfr, 
dfic;  4$0  nifilW  SntO  thfe  Jritenor.  .  The  inbabitants  are  a  highly 
inUlr^tin^  rs^.  'they  ari  braVe  ancl  magnanimous;  and  are  distin- 
gtllaijed,  in  a^  «%tltrs<ifdiiiiury  degree^  tor  their  lo?^  of  liberty  and 
iiiddi^lfdehce.  Ih  th^lr  wars  with  the  Spaniarda;  in  which  even  tbeur 
females  took  a  part,  they  dispUyed  a  degree  of  perseverance,  an4  a 
fl^es  df  heroii^  deed^  vdkt  Are  perhaps  not  siirpassed  in  the  authentic 
histe^  or  any  mtitdn.  '  ^esiderthe  Araiicanian^  the  Cuencbes  and 
Hnillicli^'  tWd  iJ|S^diHfiig  tribes,  have  atso  maintained  their  indepen* 
denbe,  but  lilv^  tfbi'ftCqoil'ed  ah  equal  degree  ol"  distinction, 
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Towns.'^The  chief  towns  are  Buenos  Aybes, 
MoQte  Video,  Haldonado,  Assumption,  Santa  Fe, 
Corrientes,  &c.* 

dmdte  and  Soil, — ^The  climate  of  this  country  is,  in  general^ 
mild  and  healthful;  and  the  soil  of  a  large  proportion  of  it,  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  but  is  badly  cultivated. 

Producc^-AJ ader  proper  cultivation,  this  country  wo.uld  yield 
almost  every  production  of  the  hot  and  temperate  r^ons  of 
the  earth.  A  production  peculiar  to  it  is  tne  Paraguay  tea, 
which  is  in  universal  use  over  a  great  part  of  South  America^ 

Jnimals.'r'OTLen  and  dogs,  which  were  introduced  from  Cu- 
rope,  have  become  wild,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous,  ^he 
most  remarkable  birds  are  the  condor  j-  ^and  ostrich.  There  is 
also  a  Bpecies  of  tiger  called  the  yagbuar,  fjid  vast  numbers  of 
other  animals. 

Commerce.T^The  principal  exports  are -hides,  provisions,  ^furs, 
and  wool;  the  returns  for  which  are  f  urop§an  manu&ctures^ 
sugar,  brandy,  slaves,  and  many  other  articles. 

Historical  jS!^f^cA,— The  Spaniards  began  to  make  settlements 
in  this  country  in  16^,  and  gradually  succeeded  against  the 
vigorous  opposition  of  the  natives.  In  1816,  the  colonists 
threw  off  tneir  allegiance  to  Spun;  and  since  that  time,  the 
country  has  continued  to  be  an  independent  republic. 


BRAZIL. 

Siiuafion,  4*^.— The  empire  of  Brazil  is  a  vast  ooirn- 
:trj,  extending  from  the  equator  to  about  the  thirty- 
tmrd  paralld  of  south  liatitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
two  thousand  miles  ip,to  the  interior.^ 


*  The  population  of  Buenos  Ajf^  1>(  stated,  at.  different  amounts, 
between  25,000  and  TOJOOO. 

f  The  condor  is  |hr^  or  four  feet  in  length;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  tips  of  its  wings,  when  extended,  is  ten, or  twelve  feet.  Its 
iftsual  residence,  except  when  it  descends  to  the  plains  for  its  prey,  is 
on  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  a  little  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
Two  of  these  birds  will  kill  and  devour  a  heifer;  and  they  are  noted 
for  their  great  strength,  and  for  the  extraordinary  height  to  which  they 
soar. 

^  The  boundaries  of  Brazil  are  ;not  accurately  settled,  and  have 
been  the  source  of  frequent  disputes  between  Spain  and  Portugal; 
the  latter  having  been  charged  with  making  Arequent  encroachments, 
wid,  in  particular,  with  having  appropriated  to  itself  s  JEreat  part  of 
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Dirt^toru.— The  principal  divLaons  are  Para,  Ma^ 
ranham,  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  San  Paulo, 
Rio  Grande,  Minas  Greraes  (or  the  General  Mines), 
Goias,  and  Matto  Groeao. 

Towns.'^The  chief  towns  are  Rio  Jakeibo,  San 
Salvador  pr  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  Cuyaba,  Villa  Rica, 
Para,  Sl  Paul,  and  Maranham  or  Maranhao,  called 
also  San  Luiz.* 

Rivers.'^The  princapa]  rivers  are  the  San  Francisco, 
the  Araguay,  the  Pamaiba,  the  Xingu,  and  others. 

GSmo^.-^The  climste,  though  warm,  is  not  so  hot  as  in  most 
other  places  in  the  same  Httitndes;  and  the  country  is  in  general 
healthj. 

Soil,  jr.— -In  a  great  proportion  of  the  country,  the  soil  is 
uncommonly  fertile,  yielding  many  productions  of  the  most 
valuable  kind;  while  gold  and  diamonds  are  foiind  in  the  great- 
est abundance.^  « 

PopulatiotL'^The  population  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  four 
fioillions;  aboat  a  million  of  whom  are  of  European  origin,  while 
the  rest  are  negroes^  Indians,  and  persons  of  mixed  extraction. 

what  was  formerly  called  Amazonia,  or  the  country  watered  by  the 
Amazon.  The  interior  countries,  especially  Amazonia,  have  scarcely 
any  inhabitants  except  Indians;  the  Europeans  being,  in  general,  con- 
fined to  the  coast 

*  The  population  of  &io  Janeiro  is  stated  at  1 10,000;  that  of  Ba- 
hia,  at  different  amannts,  from  70,000  to  110,000;  Pernamfouco  and 
Olinda  (which  almost  form  one  city),  at  ^5,000;  and  San  Paulo  and 
Maranham*  about  30,000  each.  Bio  Janeiro  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  and  the  town  contains  many  good  houses. 
Bahia  was  formerly  the  capital  ol^  Brazil;  and  contains  some  fine 
bailings,  particularly  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  which  is  entirely  of 
European  flsarble.  This  city  is  built  on  the  excellent  harbour  called 
the  Bay  of  All  Saints;  and  hence  it  gets  its  name,  the  Portuguese 
word  bahia  signifying  bay, 

f  Some  of  the  principal  productions  are  tobacco^  wood,  sugar,  cot> 
ton,  and  hides.  There  are  forests  of  vast  extent,  producing  excellent 
timber  for  ship-building  and  numerous  other  purposes,  as  also  varioui 
dye-woods.  So  great  is  the  number  of  cattle,  that  they  are  often 
slaughtered  for  their  hides,  while  their  carcasses  are  left  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  and  wild  beasts.  The  gold  and  diamond  mines  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  interior,  particularly  near  Rio  Janeiro.  These  are 
extremely  valuable;  and  are  computed  to  have  yielded  annually,  for 
sixty  yean  after  their  discovery,  produce  worth  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling. 


ffistoricql  Sketch. — The  Porf  ugu^^  ^g^Q  ^  I!S^^fi^^]fff^^ 
in  Brazil  about  the  ye^  l^^/out^/|9  no  preciouk  npperais  yrere 
fpiind  at  ftrfttf  and  is  the  natives'  iiaade  fierce  opbositipn,  the 
cf V9Ar J  V^Q9  io  a  gl^eat  dearae  utfjietktd,  and  &e  cbljr  a^nists, 
for  some  time,  were  banished  criiifipi^.  .Py  i|^  Pl^tyi^  fp^itYi 
however,  ^pd  ^f  tha  e%pni(^ff9  of  ^qsf  s^l^rs,  it  mpi;  to 
prosp^,  f  ))o  soon  attr^ctda  the  notice  9f  £he  French  andDutcb, 
yfko  succesdvefy  made  settlements  on  the'  co^t.  YheYorm^V 
vrjttf  quipkijr  overcome;  but  tbe  latter  had  nearly  made  Aem- 
selves  masters  of  the  entire  country.    After  varifius  ofeniggles, 


or  tnis,  ^  W^,  which  ooj^tini^^d  ^psf^n  m^iff^^P  P^^m^ ^^^ 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  the  result '  of  which  was  me  con- 
$rmation  pf  Pra;cU  fo  the  fRP^^»  pp  fi^  paying  4$  UnP^ 
ekht  milHoni^  pf  ^r^i  of  «l?pi^t  ^l^fipo  sterliog.  Aitff 
this,  there  were  sometimes  internal  commotions,  and  soiy»ffj|fffff 
^isD^tes  with  ffrje  Spaftf^fJ?  f*o^t  fbe  n^j^vfl  Jxwndvjpi  fcut 
^pjthfng  of  inuc}^ jm^ejBt  occurred  tf)}  t|ie  c^^F^l  of  Jtho  Ppr- 
tu^up39  court  .to  jaio  Janeirp,  pn  tft^  iny^pn  pf  )?o«rtj|g||(  |^y 
Bonaparte,  where  it  remained  from  1808  till  182}.  f  j^i^  jppft 
i^portapt  ipvent,  how^yer,  ^  )thp  k^  totory  of  S^^«  iy  its 
erectioji,  ip  l^Bj5,  u^?  »  ftepWte  mw  i»4fiP«WWt  «»piJ?f>.  ¥n4(V 

&§  90^  pf  |;h|?  kiflg  pf  foruigat 

GUUNA. 

Divt^idn^,  4'^.-^Be^des  Spanish  Guiiu^a  alirpsfly 
mention^,  there  are  British  jGuiao^j  P^W  M^i^l^ 
^d  Fre^pi  Qui(ip^,  whiicb  all  li^  ^loog  the  iicimir#99( 
QOAst  of  South  Ammca^ 

Britisb  Guiana  consi^  of  tb|9  ae;ttleme43  of  ^s^eoffSbPt 
Pem/srara,  am)  3eiibjice,  w)^  Qonnerly  b|^oi^«d  Pr  tkl^  Xh^U^, 
l^t  wefr^  ^)^en  fro^i  jtlve^i  io  179)19,  Jb»  populatioo  f  omiiU  ^ 
fbout  9f>JiQQ,  nearly  a  Icntb  af  arhow  aia  whites,  and  tb^  reit 

I)uTCH  Guiana  now  connsts  of  ^nly  liie  iae  colpoy  e^  Sari* 
Ban.  the  oalv  towa  in  'wWoh  Is  Paramaribo.    The  popufartien, 


Butch  industry,  n^tness,  and  deanlfaess. 
'  The  population  of  Prbncb  Quiaj^I^  is  jjjfpppsecf  tp  \)p  gpJW> 
^ut  ^im  at  wfroip  are  yjijtp9>  aad  tjjp  pe^t  nw9«?;  4W  P9- 
ffldes  th^^  Aere  ^e  I^ai^s.  Jh^  fmm^  ^wi^  fl  O^fkm^ 
This  country  is  naturally  fertile,  but  is  badly  c^iltkU^ 
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CSmate. — The  climate  in  milder  than  that  of  perhaps  any  other 
tropical  region.  Much  of  the  conntry,  howerer,  from  its  low- 
nessy  is  moist,  and  suhject  to  inundations;  and  hence  intermit^ 
teat  fevers  are  very  frequent. 


PATAGONIA- 

,  4^-^A  large  portioB  of  the  southern  part  of  South 
Amaica,  is  called  Patogoaisu  This  country  is  little  known; 
but  it  is,  in  general,  ocud  and  inhospitable*  The  inhabitants 
are  savages,  moo  are  represented  by  tne  concurring  testimony 
of  roost  ef  the  voyaeers  that  have  visited  the  country,  as  being 
taller  than  any  peopte  in  the  worid,  their  mean  stature  being 
between  six  and  seven  feet 

South  of  this,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
lan  *  are  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fnego,  and  others.  These  con- 
tain volcanoes,  and  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  miserable  savages. 
The  Falkland  Islands  lie  east  of  the  Strait  of  Magallaa. 


WEST  INDIES.t 

AS'i/t^too.-— The  West  Indian  islands,  called  also 
the  Columbian  ArchipeWoi,  extend,  in  form,  of  an  arch« 
between  East  Florida  and  the  mouths  of  the  Orinooo4 

DiviswM, — This  group  consists  of  Cuba,  St.  Do* 
miugo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Iboo,  the  Bahama  or  Lucaya 
Islandb,  and  the  Caiibbee  Ishmds. 


•  The  Strait  of  Magallan  or  Magellan  is  aboat  450  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  vessels  generally  avoid  this  atnJt;  as 
the  passage  through  it  is  attended  ^th  dinger,  fi^ott  its  currents,  8inuo>> 
sities,  and  other  causes. 

f  When  Oplumbus  discovered  these  islands,  it  was  thought  that 
they  were  some  of  the  islands  of  India,  arrived  at  by  a  westward 
course.  After  the  mistake  was  discovered,  they  were  called  the  WtU 
Indies  for  the  sake  of  distinction;  and  the  natives  here,  and  on  the 
American  continent,  were  improperly  called  Indians. 

\  These  islands  lie  between  10^  and  2S^  of  north  latitude,  and 
between  60°  and  85°  of  west  longitude.  Cuba,  St  'Domingo,  Ji« 
maica,  and  Porto  Rico,  are  sometlnies  called  the  Great  Antilles;  and 
the  others,  the  Less.  The  Caribbean  Sea  lies  between  Jamaica,  St 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  South  America.     This  sea  is  somcftimM 
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brmtfie,  lyhicb  .fifowfl  djuw%  ^^p  ff^ef^of  ^p  pf  |h^  4^.  J%e 
climate  is  in  many  places  very  unh^)iy,  ^af4iou]ArJy  j^  ^iffP- 
peans.*  « 


subject  to  hurricanes;  but,  in  fine  weather,  its  water  is  so  transparent, 
that  64b  and  coral  cf  n  be  seen  at  the  depth  of  SOp  feet.  The  current 
wfaicfa  cfosses  ^e  Atlantic  -Qcean  frona  ike  Cananr  fsJiidij  continues 
its  mptipn  tfarou^  this  sea-;  end,  beiag  kgtasrt^wd  i«  its  courac  liy 
Mexico,  it  obaages  its  diw^on^  and  -pastes  Arp'ugii  Mje  Gulf  .or  Stiaii 
of  'Plorida;->*-a  dMWBsUace  wbidh  nawwt  U,  4iMinir  ^  IW^  f^  *^ 
apuBse  «ast  of  the  <Imted  fltates,  to  ke  mOI^  ^»  (Sf^\f  Mfrf^ah  V4^ 
l|itarpint,a£kis.ahDut95/mHff,lf09i,tbepq$|^p^iGU<fy^  1^ 

Carolinas;  but  its  distance  from  the  t>kwf  jWyffyy  M  j^  ^prpc^:!^ 
ni9ffM»r^;  #1*^  fA^r  »a^|riiw  WevffllVLndiPi^i'  it  lyr^^  .WP!»"^« 
tAWi|rd»  JB^ro|>ei  it. then  y^c^jwres  sufsb  .^  Jbrea4t|i»  hoF^y<er,  th«^  its 
elQacjt  j^  liilie  j^coeiYie^.  |Ef^  ^eperal  WJ4)i^f  near  the  United  States, 
18  about  40  or  60  miles;  bi^  it  ifiiarea^^  towards  the  n^^rth.  Its  rate 
of  motion  is  about  three  miles  an  hour;  and  it  is  easily  dlstingirisheitl, 
by  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  which  it  carries  along  with  it,  by  its  fine 
blue  colour,  and  by  its  not  sparkling  at  night,  ft  has  been  found  to 
be  from  6°  to  1 1  ^  wanjiar  ^Wl  ^h^  s^-^i(0|igh  which  it  runs;  and, 
in  the  northern  part  «f  its  course,  it  is. constantly  covered  with  fogs. 
Its  bre^ti^  and  si^atipn  are  ^i^ed,  ip  ;^me  jjfigree,  by  the  winds. 

•*  The  sgrin^  l>!B(;i5?*  i^ut  May;  an4  thefie  a^e  tfaep,copi9os  nlin^ 
frfaidi  ptoraote  veg^tadon,  and  do^  fthe^Mintly^wdtbvafdttiv/^  91m 

lpiiBaBar(fi[>UotMB,^tfaeaiibtteiba4:i^«idlW9«|yiiafiixMltf  jHtf 

print  p;ii|  easily  be  rya^  f^^  heat  ^pcrease^, tin  Qctobei;,  when  ihe 
great  rains  commence,  and'fisl]  tn  tremendous  tevreMsj  -«tbi^\|oiui« 
date  all  the  lower  paru  of  the  aaiinlqF*'  !il)e  HfflQtlta^  JP  thSSM 
with  moisture;  metals  quickly  contract  rust;  and  it  has  been  ezprea- 
rively  said,  tliat  the  inhkbiUflts'liTe  in  a  vapour-batb. 

XUe  fi»lJowing«iwaHsd,(t^ljffjPtV>P««^.^  ^fi»l^o^V»P  .^tW'tf »» 
^op^  JMaUib  Qr^: 

«*^-^r/w«»e4^  JJPWTI>Uy  PfW^d  by  ^n  v>(t^l  stfllness  of  tl|e 

j(^fW^^  f*Vei4ir>f¥C0fpes  clasp  4^^  ^aavy,  J%.«n  Is  red,  and  the 

■  stars  at  night  seem  unusually  large.     Frequent  ,cnan|;^  ^ke  place 

Igp;e9^  ^rl^jye^  ai^tends  oypr  ^e  ^arth.:  tjie  Jj'lfner'  re^ons  klaaoi 
<9^  Jw'^WlflyS-  W»c. wpending  rtprpi  ,js  f^^  observed  .on  the  seat 
-fp^mPS  w.t'unlaiiv.rit^  sudflepty  frw.iAi  .cl^ar  and  morfonteai  .#ur. 
lace.  The  win^, rftgf^Mik  )ip9»^t3^J)j^  f ury ;  i|8  noise  may  tie  «on^- 
fpavad  ^ «tha  distant  iJ^undbr.  Jhe ,vai;i .^f^cepds  in  torreiitt ;  j^firphs 
Jmd.l^y  tusfs  a^e  bpriae  domn  tij  f^  moun^inr^resni;\the  rifers 
^flfgrf^  ,i;^^r  pvo^.Wkd  subm«^|;e  the  piaans.  Terror.apd  coaster. 
m^m>imm  «P  IIWd«.t^e^jjoJlejRf  ^nia^Mjl^  naturej  Ij^pd  bifds  a^c 
^  '       '  -»,the.^(,c^Hn;  an4,f|lpf|p^w^j|a^)^J{l9ei^t  U  tlje  #^a,  >eek  fq^ 


productions,  of  a  great  Tariety  of  kinds.    The  jpf^aippfH  pf  ^s^ 

Oftbnr  rabuMff  prffdPM^tMM  w«  f9fkp  mi  P9f  ton, 
BRinSH  ^i^ST-INDlA  ISlAKDfll. 


The  pKimwf  M«fV^  ^^  ^«^P9  ^  IBfilj^n  |re  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  Anguilla,  St.  Christopher's,  ]^evis,  Antigua,  Do- 

miam,  St.  Uim,  ft«M9«li  9tf  YW^fi^  ^^m^ih  TQ)m<>» 
vfd  Xrinuiad. 

Ro|ral.f  l%i8  isl^  m  pf  gr«»^  v«^«^  PFPI^^c^  t,hi:f e  foyrtbv 
fif  file  q9fti«»  aoifl  jm^^  ^9  btf  i^f  ^  si^g^.  ,whic^  ^tW 
derives  from  her  ccAprm^.  |tfihplit|7ii^f  ^q^J^pt  iM^O|miy^ 
The  QQa«^  «re  xwifce»Wiyj|r(ND  th#  ilPV^sf  ^^  i^be  n^:  f)ut 


fn  the  higher  grQ»n4p  in  lie  ifttflfWf,  M*e  clm^^  fs  mflf  W 
salubrioas.  The  highest  mountain  has  an  elevation  of  nearly 
8000  feet.  Jn  181$,  the  population  was  estimated  at  SGOfiOO, 
seven  eights  of  whom  we^  ae^ro  slaves. 

Th^  Bahama  islands  ji^  about  five  tondred  in  number;  but 
many  of  tliem  'are  merely  bar^^n  TOcks.  ^fce  •  Iwf^  priiicipal 
ones  contuQ  ^3,000  iirfaat>ttapts.  Chianab.anfi,  called  al^  Bi. 
Salv^'of  a^4  Catlslaiid,  wiH  ever  ^  renwrfcable  m  £9  first 
part  of  the  new  woi^cf  clhscoverecf  by  Golisiidiiis. 


•  »  «-•  «^»    ch  r«  ♦    ^«  ^* 


Tefuge  in  the  woods.  The  frighted  beasts  of  th.^  ^fi}(^  h^v}  J^g^^?? 
or  roam  in  vwn  for  a  place  of  slielter.  It  is  not  a  contest  of  two  op» 
posite  winds,  ^r  a  roaring  ocean  that  shakes  the  earth:  ali  the  ele- 
ments are  thrown  into  xonAasion,'  the  equilibriiim.  of  tli£  atmosphere 
seems  as  if  it  were  destroyed,  and  nature  appears  to  hasten  to  her  an- 
cmit  shape.  Scenes  of  desalatkm  hare  b9fin  dUfto^  W  IlldlS  i^¥>d8 
hj  the  monua|r  sun,»uproQ|ed  tm»>  ilmuMto  fi^^fi  fe>»  i*g!f 
trunks,  the  ruiiM  ai  houses  have  been  strewed  over  the  land.  Toe 
planter  is  somednies  unable  to  distiiiguish  the  place  of  his  former 
possessions.  Fertile  Talleysmay lie  dumgedin  a  few  hours  into  dreary 
wastesi  covered  5nth  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals  and  the  fowls 
cf'heaven^V    • 

•  SSnspiloa  has  a  jpopufotion  of  about  JO^OOa  iSt.  iago,  wjfn^ 
was'A^  -Spitol  when  «he  sslfAd  <^eioBged  49  Spain,  as  s|iU  i^  Jsuit 
of  govemm^st.  l^^Nrt  ^pdons  case  sha  jQfqntal*  f  mi  m»§  i^fm^i^ 
sb$  wealthy  and  ifoui^aUiigi  its  iliae  iiartwwf  j|^r4p$|f^  jWPAmy% 
setilen.  &has>been  Mdiice4  lK\l«lfir*  t9im  iOOWIsWiyMJ^  }m  ^^ 
SDiearthquakia  iftnd  -ullicr  «fllimfi^  "^e  legif^ti^  ^  t|e  .^^fvi 
c5(«»iits.Bf  itiKI'liWWI^  y^y/ftHfllAtft»#ffl'  Wfi  Pn\i^  wliaipra^ 

§»ijw*»i*»<i«wi^  tm  mm  w  Whmif  k^v^  w^?a  k  m 
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The  popuhtioD  of  Barbadoes  is  . 
of  whom  are  afaves. 

Trinidad,  or  Trinity  Island,  was  c 
in  1801.    Tt  contains  a  remarkable  1 
extent,  and  is  filled  with  bituminou: 
patter,  whea  melted  with  t^low,  is  u 

SPANISH  WEST-INDI 


«^aft 
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The  Spanish  West-India  Islands  are 
CoBA  18  700  miles  long  and  70  broad 
posed  to  be  600,000  or  700,000,  about  t 
slaves.    Hatannah,  the  capital,  contains 
tants.     Other  considerable  towns  are  Pt 
St.  Yago  de  Cnba.    The  island  is  healtl 
tobacco  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  wc 
•  Porto  Rico  is  a  fine  fertile  island,  1^ 
broad,  and  contains  a  population  of  vpwar 

FRENCH  WEST-INDIA  IS. 


The  principal  islavds  belonging  to  Franc 
Mari^alante,  «nd  ]MOartiiuco  or  Martinique. 

.  GuadaLoupe  consists  of.  two  islands,  separ 
channel.  The  population  is  about  120,000,  l 
Basse-Terre. 

The  population  of  Martinico  is  nearly  100,0( 
Is  rich  and  valuable. 


DANISH  WEST-INDIA  ISLA^     ^^ 


To  Denmark  belong  S^nta  Cruz  and  St.  T> 
thougl^  small,  lu*e  fertile  and  vduable. 

ST-  DOMINGa 

The  large  island  of  St.  Domingo,  called  also  Hi 
Hayti,  which  is  about  400  aoiles  long  and  140  bro 
belonged  partly  to  Spain  and  parSy  to  J^rance. 
slaves,  however,  during  ikut  wars- that  followed  the  1 
lulson,  revolted  against  the  whites;  and,  afler  nui 
dreadful  atrodties  on  both  sides^  the  whites  were  oV( 
expelled;  and  siu^e  that  time,  the  island  has  remaii 
power  of  the  negroes,  who  have  divided  it  into  two 
IS  now  enjoying  this  advantages  of  peace  and  regnlar  go 
and  th^  negro  sovereigns  are  forming  establishments  1 


f 
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Si4  American  Indians. 

istratageni,  and  endeavour  to  surprise  the  enemy.    \i  t&ey  get 
possesion  of  a  village  while  the  young  iden  are  engaged  in  the 
chase,  they  set  fire  to  the  huts,  and  drive  the  wosoen,  children, 
and  oM  men;  into  the  flame's,  or  massacre  them  indiscriminately 
by  ottier  mode?.     When  they  comcf  to  close  fight,  however, 
with  their  armed  foes,  the  conflict  is  dreadfiil.    The  combatants, 
on  each  side^  discharge  volleys  of  arrows  or  bullets,  and  then 
shelter  themselves  behind  trees.-  ^  The  combat  is  continued  in 
this  manner,  till  one  party  is  incapable  of  farther  resistance. 
The  prisoners  are  then  secured,  and  are  borne  to  the  residence 
of  the  victors^  where  some  of  theAi  ar^  taken  into  families'  to 
supply  the  plaees  of  ttiose  who  have  fallen  in  the  war;  and  are' 
ever  after  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  members  of 
the  tribe  into  which  they  are  adopted.    For  the  others,  how- 
erer,  a  fate  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  is  reserved,    l^ey  are  put 
to  death,  after  undei^ing  a  series  of  cruelties,  not  surpassed  by 
any  ever  devised  by  the  depravdd  ingenuity  of  man.    They  are 
tied  to  stakes,  beaten  with  clubs,  torn  witn  pincers,  and  burned 
with  hot  irobs^    The  nails  are  pulled  out,  one  by  one,  from  theix' 
fingers;  gfashes  are  cut  in  their  flesh,  and  instantly  seared,  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood,  and  thus  to- protract  their ^ torments. 
TIteir  toeff  are  pouftded  between  stones,  the  bare  nerves  and 
tendons  are  piffled  and  twisted,  their  eyes  are  put  out,  and  theii* 
teeth  torn  out  of  their  h«ads;    After  these  tortures  and  many 
others^  the  victim  is  stuck  aH  over  with  matches,  which  are  set 
on  fire,  and  burn  slowly.    This  cruel  treatment  is  sometimes 
Continued  for  several  days,  till  at  length  one  of  the  chiefs  re-' 
leases  the  sufferer  from  his  torments,  by  despatchitig  him  with 
a  dagger  or  club;    In  the  infliction  of  these  torments,  not  only 
the  men,  but  even  the  women,  bear  a  part,  and  do  hot  yield  to 
the  men  in  those  deeds  of  cruelty.    The  cool  fortitude  of  iht 
prisoners^  on  these  occasions,-  is  such  as  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived.   A  groaoi  or  a  com{^aint,  escaping  from  their  ujps,  would 
be  consider^  disgraceftil  to  their  tribe,  and  itf  carefully  avoided. 
I'be  cruelty  on  the  one  side,  and  the  endurance*  on  the  other, 

III    fc^..    I  mm*  -M*^  I      .^ ■    ■■  -        ■    ■     ■—  ,  p  ,,    M—   mm  a   H       \   mmmmf^^a^mmmtmm^,^m^mm^^^^^ 

*  Another  inataace  of  the  extraordinary  ehdilrance  of  pain,  of 
which  these  people  arf^  capable,  is  fumi^ed  by  the  mode  in  which  a 
chief  is  appointed,  particularly  in  some  of  the  southern  regions.  He 
is  obliged  to  undergo  rigorous  fasting,  and  severe  flagelUtion.  He  is 
suspended  in  his  hammock  j  and,  while  multitudes  ofants,  whose  bites 
occasion  severe  pain,  are  thrown  upon  him,  a  fire  of  stinking  herbs  is 
kindled  below  him,  which  scorches  him  with  heat,  and  almost  suffocates 
him  with  smttke.  During  all  this  trial,  under  which  many  expire, 
a  look,  a  tnotioii,  -or  a  sound,  expressive  of  uneasiness,  would  exclude 
him  for  ever  from  the  honour  to  which  he  aspires;  but,  if  it  he  passed 
aucceaefttlly,  he  is  evfer  after  regarded  as  a  person  of  proved  valour, 
and  ooa  who  it  fit  to  lead  his  feUows  against  their  foes. 
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seem  \o  ari&e  firom  example,  and  from  the  priociplet  inttUled  into 
their  minds  from  their  infancy;  as  on  many  otlier  occasions 
they  show  the  same  feelings  of  tenderness  and  kindtiesS/  that  or- 
nament civilized  seciety.  To  conclude  the  account  of  these 
dreadful  scenes^  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  prisoners  form  a  banquet  for  their  foes.  It  is  only  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  however,  that  furnish  such  repasts,  as  they 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  devouring  any  other  human  flesh. 
It  may  also  he  remarked,  .that  many  of  these  dreadful  practices 
are,  in  late  times,  in  a  great  degree  discontinued. 

As  amon^  other  savages,  the  women  are  the  slaves,  and  not 
the  companions  pf  the  men ;  being  obliged  to  perform  aU  the 
offices  of  labour  and  fatigue,  and  to  undergo  sevete  bodily  chas* 
tisement  if  they  displease  their  cruel  masters.  Among  some  of 
the  tribes,  if  twins  be  borp,.  one.  of  them  b  exposed,  and  allowed 
to  perish ;  atid  if  a  woman  die  while  nursing,  the  child  is  buried 
with.hsr  in  the  jsame  f^ave.  The  children  are  never  taught  to 
obey  or  revereace  th^ir  parents ;  and,  as. they  advwioe  towards 
maturi^,  theyare, regarded  by  the  parents  with  increasing  in- 
difference. Whto  the  parents  become  old  and  helpless,  they 
are  put  to  death  by  their  children ;  the  old  man  plaans  himself. 
voluntarily  in  the  grave  which  he  hafi  ordsred  to  be  dug,  and 
the  Bon  or  nearest  relation  pulling  the  thong  or  striking  the 
blow  which  is  td  terminate  hiS'life. 

With  respect  to  the  mode.in  ifvhidi  America  was  first  peopled, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  The  geo^phical  discove* 
ries  of  modem  times,  however,  show  the  proximity  of  that  con- 
tinent to  Asia  on  one  side,  and  to  Greenland  on  another ;  and 
hence  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  received  settlers 
from  both  these  parts  of  the  earth,  at  remote,  and  probably  suc- 
cessive times* 


TTT 


OfiBANXCA.* 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

Dimsions. — The  following  ^e  ^.pnndpal  dWiuona 
of  this  part  of  tiie  earth: 

■  ■  I  I  Ml  '  ■  I    ■!     I.     «l  ■     i         .       ■  ..I  11    I      •■      • 

*  Tliis  part  of  the  world,  though  in  many  r««pects  interesting,  is  of 
little  importance,  compared  with  the  other  great  divisions  already  de- 
scribed. Hence,  the  account  of  it  here  given^will  be  conliD^d't'o  the 
principal  psrts^  and  will  be  short  .      '  * 


»1#  Gen^  ritti  bfOiittniea. 

KORtH-WEST  OCfiANI€A. 

l\ik  iS\jMA  I^knd^,  cxiUlhlti^  6f  &6yne6,  Sumatra,  Java, 
^d  otlierd;  the  'flinippine  Island^,  comprehending 
Luzon,  Mindanao,  &c.;  ^nd  the  .Moltuccas  or  Spice 
Islands,  consistiiig  ot  Celebes^  Gilok)) '  Ceram,  and 
others* 

kcdrmMt^'t  ocEANicA. 

New  HoHsndj  Vnn  DieiiMYi's  Mi^-  Ne#  Gukif^Kl  o^  t'ar 
^a^  Netr  Zi^altfiid,  NM  tn^nd,  :^}e1^  Iifel&tld,  and 

tASTfiRN^  oct:A^idA.  X)It  i»6LyNB!stA. 

TheLadrone  orMariifDne  Minds,  Pdeir  hlandsf,  Caroli- 
nas;  Sand^chlillfMdA,  Ne#H^Hde#;  Friehffly  liih^dsi 
SoiHecy  Islalftds,  Mifri^tr^sas,  and  m^y  b^ets.^ 

gii^ait^:^Th^  ptitcvpA'^eii^  ^vi  ^  Simi  of 

Stoi^,  b^tiii^eeh  Sumatra  and  Jayi|;  the  Strait  ot  Ma- 
cassflr,  between  Borneo  and  Celebee;  ToiTte  or  £ti« 
deAyottr  Sindt',  nbrthv  ahid  Btt69%  Strtity  ^&oth  oF  N^w 
HoliaM:  ilMd  Co6k^^.gtrAit^  betw^^n  tli^  two  id^nds 
Of  I«#  Zeiilittiit 

« 

]<^6tttii.W£ST  OCEANICA- 

* 

BoBNEO.— Borneo^  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  except 
New  Holland,  is  750  miles  long,  and  aboire  .600  broad.  From 
the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate,  it  is  little  known.  It  produces 
gold  and  diamonds,  in  large,  guantities.  Among  its  yegetable 
productions  are  campW,-p^pp&r/|fin^,  and  cotton.  Anionic 
the  animals  are  monkeys,  caUed  Pougos,  as  large  as  men,  and 
also  the  ouraag  oulang.  The  coufitrsr  if  g^temed  by  several 
despotic  Mvereigns,  and  t)ie  prevailing  .religion  is  Mohammed- 
anism. Two  of  the  principal  towns  are  Benjarmasson  and 
TM^M&,  'Thk  Dbtch  have  ik  s^ttl^iiifeni  ntfai'the  fbrmer. 

Sumatra.— The  large  island  orSUmMtfaitl.abdve  HlOOibiles 
.  long,  and  from  60  to  1S40  ..broad.    A  chain  xf  cmouotains  runs 


wttmrn^amU      itiiil    ai        ■!■■■ iiirftiii 


*  l^u<<h  as  the  l^iilgrave  TsUodtt,  the  Ebyj^  'J4'^n4h  Kavi|«tOf'f 
fUXhuAM,  I«w ,Iitabds,  .Easter .  IslandyvjChristniM .Iilaod,  &c. 
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throi^  its  entire  lengtb;  but  the  coMtt  «re  low  and  marshy. 
Some  of  the  monntains  are  volcanoes;  and  one  mountain,  called 
Mount  Ophir,  is  nearly  14^000  feet  high.  Three  fourths  of  the 
conntr^  are  covered  with  tti  impenetrable  forest,  containing 
trees  and  shrubs  of  numerous  kmds.  The  island  is  divided 
into  several  states,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  kingdom 
of  Acheen  or  Atcheen.  The  chief  towns  are  Acheen,  Nattal, 
Palembang,  and  Bencoolen.  The  English  and  Dutch  have  set- 
tlemeuts  on  the  coast. 

JAVA.--Java  is  700  miles  long,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  80 
to  140  miles.  The  northern  shore  is  very  unbeaAthy,  and  ofteii 
fatal  to  Europeans;  but  the  elevated  parts  in  the  interior,  are 
pleasant  and  salubrious.  The  fertility  of  the  unhealthy  dis- 
tricts is  extremelv  great.*  The  eastern  part  of  the  northern 
coast,  is  the  -chief  seat  of  the  Dutch  power  in  India.  The  rest 
of  the  island  is  governed  by  native  pnnces,  who,  as  well  as  their 
subjects,  are  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  supposed  to  exceed  two  millions.  Batana,  the 
Dutch  capital,  contained  above  170;000  inhabitants  in  1799; 
and  Samarang  contains  30,000.  Other  towns  are  Bantam  and 
Sheribon.     "Hie  chief  exports  are  sugar,  cofiee,  and  pepper.    • 

Philippinb  Islands. — The  Philippine  Islands  belong  partly 
t6  Spain,  and  partly  to  native  sovereigns.  They  contain  moun- 
ttuns  of  great  height,  and  many  volcanoes.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  and  there  are  often  great  rains  and  hurricanes.  The 
islands,  however,  are  scarcely  equalled  in  fertility.  The  fields 
are  always  verdant,  the  trees  constantly  in  leaf,  and  fruit  and 
blossoms^^re  found  on  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  The 
chief  town,  Manilla,  in  the  inland  of  Luzon,  contains  about 
40,000  inhabitants. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.^— The  Moluccas  properly  so 
called,  are  the  five  small  islauds  of  Ternat^,  Ticiore,  Afotir^ 
Makian,  and  Bakian  or  Batchian,  which  lie  west  of  Oilolo;  but 
Celebes,  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  several  others,  are  generally  con)- 
prehended  in  the  same  group.  Celebes  and  Gilolo  are  reniark- 
iible  for  their  curious  figures,  and  their  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  five  islands  above  mentioned,  are  the  only  places 
in  the  world  where  Cloves  and  nutmegs  are  produced  in  perfect 
tion.  The  Dutch  have  monopolized  the  entire  trafiic  in  these 
commodities,  which,  in  consequence,  sell  at  extremely  high 
priceg.f 


*  A  poisonous  tree,  called  the  vpof,  grows  in  this  island.  It  fur- 
nij^hes  an  active  poison ;  but  does  not  kill  men  or  animals  at  a  distance, 
nor  blast  and  destroy  the  surrounding  plants,  as  has  been  often  stated. 

f  Cloves  are  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  furij 
or  iifiy  feet.     The  nutmeg  ia  the  fruit  of  a  similar  tree;  and  the  coat- 
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Kew  Holland* — This  vast  islaad  seems  to  be  nearly  2500 
miles  long,  from  east  to  west;  and  above  2000  miles  ia  breadth, 
from  north  to  south.  Bxcept  the  eastern  coast,  which  is  called 
New  South  Wales,  it  is  almost  unknown.  This  part  is  the  seat 
of  an  English  colony,  a  g^eat  part  of  the  pppiulation  of  which 
IS  composed  of  convicts,  sentenced  to  transportation  for  crimes. 
Several  of  these  have  reformed,  and  become  respoctabje  and 
wealthy  members  of  the  colony.  Many,  howcrer,  hare  shown 
little  improvement  in  their  habits  and  propensities.  I'here  are 
several  useful  and  el&cient  schools,  for  the  instrtictlon  of  the 
children,  both  of  the  free  settlers  and  of  the  convicts,  ^here 
is  one  also  for  instructing  the  children  of  the  original  savage 
inhabitants,  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good,  as 
the  children  show  sufficient  aptness,  though  their  parents  are 
among  the  rudest  and  most  uncultivated  of  the  nuinan  race 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  principal  town,  Sydney, 
on  Port  Jackson,  contains  about  7000  inhabitanta;  and  there 
are  several  smaller,  which  are  fast  increasinj^,  - 

yA^  I),i^AiAN*s  IsLANjo.-*— Van  Diefloan's  Land  is  a  fine  island 
which  lies  south  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  Holland.  The  cli- 
mate is. mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Many  settlers 
have  of  late  resorted  to  it  from  the  British  Islands;  and  the 
colony  is  in  a  very  prosperous  state. 

New  Guinea. — New  Guinea  is  a  large  island,  north  of  New 
Holland.  It  is  ver^  imperfectly  known,  but  it  seems  to  be  fer- 
tile; and  the  inhabitants,  who  are  bladtcs,  are  savages  of  the 
rudest  kind,  and  the  roost  disgusting  appearance. 

New  ZEALAND.^New  Zealand  consists  of  two  islands,  of 
which  the  northern  seems  to  be  rather  smaller,  and  the  south- 
ern rather  larger,  than  Ireland.  The  northern  island  is  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  for  cultivation;  but  the  southern  seems  to  be 
rather  mountainous.  The  climate  of  both  is  good.  The  in- 
habitants are  far  superior  in  intelligence  to  those  of  New  Hoi- 
land,  and  are  much  farther  advanced  towards  civilization.  They 
devour  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  hbweverj  but  this  is  done 
from  vengeance,  and  not  from  fondness  for  human  iHesh* 


ing  by  which  the  nutmeg  is  covered,  is  called  mace.  These  spices, 
were -there  no  monopoly,  might  be  sold  in  Europe  for  sixpence  per 
pound;  while  in  England,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  paid  to 
the  Dutch,  and  of  the  duties,  they  sell  for  seventeen  times  that  sum. 
These  islands,  as  well  as  those  already  mentioned,  have  many  |}irds  of 
extreme  beauty;  such  as  birds  of  paradise,  paroquets,  and  several 
others. 
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Polynesia,  or  eastern  oceanica.* 

Sandwich  Islaniw. — The  principal  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
is  Owhyhee,  the  place  where  Captain  Cook  was  unfortunately 
killed,  in  an  affray  with  the  natives,  in  1779.  Since  that  period, 
the  inhabitants  have  greatly  advanced  in  civilization;  and  have 
DOW  twenty  merchant  ships,  with  which  they  perform  voyages 
to  the  coast  of  America.  They  are  described  as  a  gentle,  be- 
nevolent race;  though,  from  custom  and  their  religious  ideas, 
they  saerifice  human  victims. 

Friendly  Islands. — The  FriendW  Islands  are  about  a  hun*  * 
dred  in  number,  and  are  in  general  fertile  and  pleasant,  but  are 
subject  to  earthquakes.-}*  The  principal  island  is  Tongataboo, 
which  is  divided  into  three  small  states.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  islands  frequently  9acrifice  human  victims ;  but  they  are, 
in  general^' represented  as  in  other  respects  gentle  and  kind 
towards  each  other. 

Society  IiiLAND&.-^The  principal  islands  in  this  group  are 
Otaheite,  Huahein^  Ulietea,  Eimeo,  &c.  Of  all  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  none  is  perhaps  so  interesting  as  Otaheit6.  The 
plains  and  valleys  are  extremely  fertile;  and  produce,  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  almost  all  the  vegetable  species  kno^vn  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific^  Of  late,  also,  the  mhabitants  have 
very  generally  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  as  propagated 
by  the  missionaries,,  and  with  it„  the  manners,  and  even  the 
dress  of  civilized.  £urope» 


*'  In  the  aliiiost-Dumberless  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
Ihe  climate,  from  their  insular  silualion,  is  in  general  much  milder 
than  might  be  expected  from  their  latitudes.  Several  of  them  contain 
volcanoes;  and  others  exhibit  marks  of  former  ones,  now  extinct. 
Most  of  them  are  fertile  and  pleasant,  and  yield  in  profusion  the  fine 
productions  of  the  tropical  regions  of  tlie  earth,  such  as  the  bread-fruit, 
cocoa,  and  orange  trees,  the  sugar-cane,  and  many  others.  Their 
shores  abound  in  fine  fish,  and  their  forests  are  peopled  with  myriads 
of  beautiful  birds.  In  almost  all  these  islands,  however,  the  Euro- 
peans found  very  few  quadrupeds..  In  some,  indeed,  it  is  said  there 
were  none;  and  in  others,  only  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats.  Several  of  the 
most  useful  species  have  since  been  introduced. 

f  The  inhabitants  of  Tongataboo  believe,  that  the  island  is  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  the  god  Mauwi ;  and  that  earthquakes  take  place 
when  he  moves,  in  consequence  of  becoming  tired  of  his  load. 


APPEWDIX; 


FIGURE  OP  THE  EARTH. 

The  Earth  is  proved  to  be  nearly  globular^  by  various 

arguments.    When  a  ship  approaches  the  land,  her  masts 

and  rigging  are  first  ^een  by  those  on  shore;  and  she 

seems  gradually  to  rise  out  of  the  water,  till  at  length  the 

hull  becomes  visible.    In  like  manner,  the  persons  in  the 

vessel  see  first  the  tops  of  mountains  or  hills,  and  last  of 

all  the  beach.    When  the  vessel  sails  from  the  land,  the 

hull  first  disappears  from  the  view  of  those  on  shore,  and 

the  top  of  the  mast  is  longest  visible;  and  those  in  the 

vessel  see  the  tops  of  spires,  hills,  and  mountains,  for  a 

considerable  time  after  the  beach  has  disappeared.    In 

all  these  cases,  the  disappearance  of  the  lower  objects 

can  be  accounted  for,  only  on  the  supposition,  that  the 

surface  of  the  water  is  convex;  as,  were  this  not  the  case, 

the  bulkiest  objeots,  such  as'tlw  huU  of  the  ship,  and  the 

lower  parts  of  buildings,  hills,  and  mountains,  would '  be 

longest  visible.   These  appearances  are  observed  at  every 

shore  in-  the  world,  and  in  every  direction.    The  surface  of 

the  sea,  therefore^  mast  in. ail  places  be  nearly  globular:* 


*  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  oeeaiir «%  any  disunsce 
from  land';  as  the  sfiramatt  ^fiitds  from  etpeirieftce,  Chat,  in  ail  piaces, 
be  has  a;,m(we  ejrtenAed  v9«w  from  the  top  o(  the  ma^,  than  from  the 
deck  of  tke^  ship.  In  sandy -defcerta  alsd,  uaA  in  regions  Which  are- 
destiiate  of  ktfMintaths  <a«id  hills^  th«  saHM  ap^aratocev  af^-exhibrOed; 
the  lower  parte' of  remote  objects  being  e^Mitanvfy' coneefetied  f rom  the 
view  by  tte  iBt6t¥eiiing»*  country.  These  plienottrena:  may  be  well 
illustrated,  by  xAoviiig  a  r^ndl,  or  any  stnittar'objeety  along  the^nrface 
of  a  ball  oi^laHlfldHil  globe,  in  sttch  a  xnann«r,  .that  ita  length  may  al^ 
ways  be^di¥eiited)tdwards  the  centre.  .  It  ntay  be  farthefcbsefved,'  tfaaitv 
If  tlie  Bar^b  v«ere  atoextettded  plane,  as  was  believed  iirear^y  time^,  the 
Andes  and  other  hijgh  mountetins  would  be  visible  at  vabt  dtstauoea, 
the  tHickneS8iof'th«aHUos|>hetef  being  the  only  obstiicie  to  their  bein^ 
seen  from,  elevated  positiobs,  at  the  remotest  paris  of  th&  Earth. 
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and  the  highest  mountains  on  the  land,  are  far  smaller,  in 
comparison  of  the  Earth's  magnitude,  than  the  inequali- 
ties on  the  surface  of  the  smootliest  fruit  are  in  compari- 
son of  the  fruit  itself.* 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  eclipses  of  the  Moon^ 
as  the  shadow  of  the  Earth  on  that  luminary,  is  always 
found  to  be  terminated  by  a  boundary  not  differing  sen- 
sibly from  an  arch  of  a  circle;  and  no  body,  except  a 
globe,  can,  in  all  positions,  cast  a  circular  shadow.-)* 

A  farther  proof  of  the  same  conclusion  is,  that  the 
Earth  has  been  circumnavigated  by  Magallan,  Drake, 
Anson,  Cook,  and  many  others.^: 

All  calculations  also,  particularly  in  Geography  and 
Navigation,  which  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Earth  is  sj^herical,  are  found  to  give  results  which  are 
very  nearly  true;  while  the  results  derived  from  the  sup- 
position that  its  surface  is  a  plane,  are  quite  false. 

None  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  feel  any  inconve- 
nience from  this  figure;  as  in  every  place  all  objects  are 
attracted  towards  the  centre,  and  every  person  conceives 
the  Earth  to  be  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  heavens  to  be 
over  his  head. 

A  plane  touching  the  £arth's  surface  at  any  point,  k 


*  Haw  small  the  beigbts  of  mountains  are,  in  comparison  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Earth,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  that  five  miles,  a 
space  which  almost  equals  the  height  of  any  mountain  at  present 
known,  is  only  about  a  sixteen-hundredth  part  of  the  Earth's  diame- 
ter.  Now,  the  sixteen-hundredth  part  of  twelve  inches  is  about  the 
hundred  and  thirtieth  part  of  one  inch ;  so  that  the  highest  moaotaio 
en  the  Earth  would  be  represented  pn-a  terrestrial  globe,  twelve  inches 
in  diameter,  by  a  prominence  very  little  exceeding  the  thickness  of 
common  writing  paper. 

f  An  eclipse  of  the  Moon  is  occasioned  by  that  body,  in  her  revo- 
lution round  the  Earth,  falling  eitbdr  wholly  or  partially  into  the 
Earth's  shadow.  An  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  proiduced  by  the  Moon,  in 
her  revolution,  passing  between  the  observer  and  the  Sun;  and  thus 
rendering  that  luminary  either  partly  or  wholly  invisible* 

\  If  the  Earth  were  a  flat  surface,  it  might,  in  one  sense,  be  cir- 
cumnavigated by  a  vessel  perpetually  changing  her  course,  and  tbas 
describing  a  circuit  on  the  plane.  In  the  cases  above  referred  to, 
however,  the  navigators  constantly  .sailed  in  the  same  direction,  ex- 
cept  when  obliged  to  deviate  in  some  degree  for  the  {hirpose  of 
doubling  certain  lands,  particularly  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and 
America;  and  they^at  lengtli  arrived  at  the  place  from  which  they  set 
out,  which  tbey  could  not  have  done^  had  the  Earth  been  a  plane. 
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cdied  the  tennbU  horizon  of  that  point;  and  a  great  cir- 
cle whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon,  is 
called  the  rational  horizon  o^the  same  point.* 

The  zenith  of  any  place  is  the  point  in  the  celestial 
sphere,  which  is  exactly  over  the  place;  and  the  nadir  is 
the  point  of  the  celestial  sphere,  which  is  diametrically 
opposite,  or  which  is  the  zenith  of  the  antipodes  of  that 
place. 

When  the  figure  of  the  Earth  is  accurately  examined, 
it  is  found  not  to  be  exactly  spherical.  This  is  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  degrees  of  the  meridian  are  rather 
greater  towards  the  poles,  than  near  the  equator;  and 
from  this  it  follows,  that  the  Earth  must  be  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  poles,  and  protuberant  at  the  equator. 
The  length  of  a  degree  at  the  parallel  of  45^  is  found  by 
measurement  to  be  69  miles  79  yards,  which  may  be  taken 
asf  the  mean  length  of  a  degree.  If  this  be  multiplied  by 
360,  the  product  is  24,856  miles,  the  circumference  of 
the  meridian ;  and  hence,  the  mean  diameter  of  the  Earth 
is  found  to  be  nearly  7912  miles.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  lengths  of  degrees  measured  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Earth  is  very  nearly  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  which  has  its  equatorial  diameter  about 
twenty-five  miles  longer  than  its  polar.f 


*  The  term  harixan  is  the  participle  ^9f  a  Greek  verb  which  signifies 
^tf  bound;  and,  having  the  word  synop^mous  with  circle  understood,  it 
denoted  originally  the  circle  which  lithits  the  view,  as  nothing  below 
it  can  be  seen.  In  a  popular  sense,  it  is  the  circle  in  which  the  sky 
and  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  or  rather  of  tlie  sea,  appear  to  meet; 
and,  if  tlte  eye  be  supposed  to  have  n6  elevation,  this  circle  will  coin- 
cide with  the  sensible  horizon  as  above  defined. 

f  If  the  Earth  were  an  exact  sphere,  and  if  a  person  should  travel 
due  north  or  south,  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star,  or  of  any  other  when 
on  the  meridian,  would  increase  or  decrease  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  space  passed  over.  This  is  found  to  be  nearly,  but  not  exactly 
so;  a  degree  at  tti^  equator  being  about  1675  feet  less,  and  one  at 
the  polar  circle  about  1 158  feet  greater,  than  the  one  above  mentioned 
at  ibe  parallel  of  45  ^.  Hence  it  is  evide.nt,  that  a  circle  nearly  co- 
incidiog  witli  the  meridian  at  the  equator,  would  be  less  than  one 
nearly  coinciding  with  it  in  the  higher  latitudes;  and,  consequently, 
the  curvature  is  greater  in  a  given  space  near  the  equator  than  near  the 
poles,  or,v  which  is  the  same,  the  surfnce  differs  less  from  a  ^lane  in 
the  polar  regions  than  in  the  equatorial.  According  to  late  measure- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  difference  of  the  polar  and 
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ASmOliOMT.* 

GENERAX  VIEW  OF  THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM: 

Number  of  the  Planets,  8fc. — ^The  solar  svBtem  consists 
of  the  Sun,  and  several  bodies  which  revolve  round  him, 
and  are  called  planets  ^  besides  many  comets.  The  plan- 
ets are  of  two  kinds,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary 
are  those  which  revolve  round  the  Sun,  as  the  centre  of 
their  motions;  and  the  secondary,  which  are  also  called 
satellites  or  moons,  are  those  which  I'evolve  round  some  of 
the  primary;,  and  are  carried  with 'them  round  the  Sun. 
The  number  of  primary  planets  at  present  known  i&  eleven, 
and  that  of  the  secondary  eighteen... 


^^«qaitorial  dSametenis  found  to  be  between  a  three  handreddi  and  a 
three  buadred  and  ^eaty-fifth  part  of  the  latteiw 

If  the  enda  of  athread,  S  P  S',  be  £> 

fattened  to  two  pint,  $»  S^*  fixed  at  «. 
1^  d»tauce  aaunder  than  the  len||th 
of  the  thread,  and  if  the  pmnt  of  a  pen 
or  pencil,  P,  be  carried  round  in  such 
a  manner  aa  to  keep  the  thread  con« 
stantly  stretched,  the  figure  enclosed: 
by  the  curre  line  thus  described,  is 
called  an  eU^K:  the  points  S  aiid  ST, 
where  the  pins  are  fixed;  are  called  the  foci  (and  each  of  tiiem  mjbcus) : 
the  line  AB,  drawn- through  the  foci,  and  terminated  both  ways'  by 
the  curve,  is  called  the  gteater  axis;  and  the  line  D  £,  drawn  perpen- 
dtcufar  to  this  axis  through  its  middle  point,  and  terminated  by  the 
curve,  is  called  the  less  axis. 

If  one  of  the  parts  into  whiclr  an-  ellipse  is  divided  by-  ehher  of  the 
ares,  revolve  about  tfaUt  axis,  the  figure  which  it  describes  is  called  a 
ipkerwii-^prolate,  if  the.revolirttpn  be  performed  round  the  greater 
axis ;  oUate,  if  round  the  less.  An  egg  is  nearly  of  the  ftnrtter  fl^ire; 
and  a  watch,  or  a  flat  turnip,  nearly  of  the  latter* 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  its  circumference  neeriy  as  11'9  to 
355;  or  more  nearly  as  1  to  3*141399.  A  straight  line  drawn  fi<Mn 
the  centre  to  the  chrcumfe^ence,  ia  called  a  radiuSf  and  is  evidently 
half  the  diamt^er. 

*  Other  inu resting;  particulars  respecting  the  Earth,  will  be  found 
in  what  follows.  The  foregoiug  remarks  on  its  figure,  have  been 
given  iu  a  separate  form^  in  consequence  of  their  close  connexion 
with  Geography. 
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Names  of  the  Planets^  4*^«-*The  primary  planets  are 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars;  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres, 
and  Pallas;  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus  or  the  Georg|um 
Sidu8-» 

The  secondary  planets,  at  present  Icnown,  are  the  Moon, 
which  acconipanies  the  Earth ;  four  satellites  belonging 
to  Jupiter,  seyen  to  Saturn,  and  six  to  Uranus.f< 

Orbits  of  the  Planets* — The  primary  planets  reTolve 
from  west  to  east,  in  dliptical  paths  or  orbits,  having  the 
Sun  in  one  of  the  foci.  Most  of  these  orbits  differ  very 
little  from  circles;  the  eccentricity,  or  distance  between 
the  centre  of  any  of  them  and  the  focus,  beii^  in  most 
cases  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  magnitude  of  the* 
orbit  itself.  The  secondary  planets  also  move  in  orbits 
of  the  same  kind,  having  each  its  respective  primary  in 
one  of  its  fo^^X 

Distances  of  the  Planets. — The  mean  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  Sun,  in  millions  of  miles,  are  as  follows: 
Mercury,  S6;  Venus,  68;  the  Earth,  95;  Mars,  142;  Ves- 


i^^ 


*  Uranus  was  discovered  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Her> 
scfael,  in  I78I ;  Ceres  by  Af.  Pi'azzi,  at  Palermo,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
^«  1801  (the  first  day  of  the  present  century);  Pallas  in  ]802»  and 
Vesta  io  1807,  both  by  Dr.  (Mbers,  at  Bremen;  and  Juno  in  1804, 
by  Mr.  Harding,'  at  the  observatory  of  Lilienthal,  near  Bremen*  The 
<^er  primary  pknets  have  all  been  known  since  the  earliest  times. 

t  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  in  1609,  immediately 
after  the  invention  of  the  telescope;  and  those  of  Saturn  and  Uranui, 
St  different  times  since. 

\  This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  figure,  in  which  S  will 
represent  the  Sun,  the  curve  line  A  D  fi  £  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  and 
C  S  its  eccentricity.  At  the  point  A,  the  planet  will  be  nearest  the 
Sun;  at  B,  most  remote;  and  at  D  or  £,  it  will  be  at  its  mean  dis- 
tance. By  the  nature  of  the  ellipse,  the  mean  distance,  S  D  or  S  £» 
is  equal  to  A  C  or  C  B,  half  the  greater  axis.  Hence,  tlie  greatest 
distance  is  equal  to  $be  sum  of  the  eccentricity  and  the  mean  distance, 
and  the  least  diiitanc?  is  equal  to  their  difference.  Hie  planetary  or- 
bits, however,, differ. much  less  from  circles  than  the  figure  referred 
to.  In  the  Earth's  orbit,  for  instance,  the  eccentricity,  S  C,  is  only 
about  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  mean  distance  A  C.  From  the  table  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  it  appears,  that  the  orbiu  of  Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Mercury,  are  riie  most  elliptical;  and  those  of  Venus  and  the  Earth, 
the  least  so.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  eccentricities  are 
i^\  subject  to  some  variation,  in  conseque^^ce  of  the  mutual  attractions 
of  th€  planets. 
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i2otolton«.— While  the  planets  are  performing  their 
revolationfl  round  the  Sun,  several  of  them  are  known  to 
revolve  from  west  to  east,  on  lines  within  themselves, 
called  their  axes;  and  thus  all  parts  of  their  surfaces  en- 
joy the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  The  times  of  ro- 
tation, exc^t  for  the  Earth,  are  found  hy  observing  the 
periods  occupied  by  certaSli  spots  in  completing  revolu- 
tions round  the  planets.  Some  of  the  planets,  from  their 
distance,  smallness,  or  other  causes,  do  not  exhibit  any 
spots  by  which  their  rotations  can  be  ascertained;*  but 
Oiere  seems  to  be  eveiy  reason  to  conclude  from  analogy, 
that  they  all  have  such  motions.  The  Sun  also  is  found 
to  perform  a  rotation  in  upwards  of  twenty-ifive  days,  and 
the  Moon  in  the  same  -time  in  which  she  revolves  round 
the  £arth% 

Figures  of  (he  Planets, — -The  planets  are  aH  nearly  glo- 
bular. Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are  found  to  be  com- 
pressed at  the  poles  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Earth, 
but  in  a  much  more  considerable  degree;  the  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  of  Mars  being  as  15  to  16,  of  Jupiter 
aft  13^0  14*,  and  of  Saturn  as  10  to  11.  This  compres- 
sio^n  is  thought  to  be  produced  in  the  two  latter,  princi- 
pally by  their  swift  rotations  on  their  axes;  and  in  the 
former,  by  its  being  composed  of  matter  differing  xronsid- 
erably  in  density. 

Magnitudes  of  the  Planets, — Some  of  the  planets  are 
much  smaller,  and  others  vastly  larger  than  the  Earth. 
Thus,  the  bulk  of  Jupiter  is  nearly  1300  times,  of  Saturn 
nearly  1000  times,  and  of  Uranus  nearly  90  times,  that 
of  the  Earth;  and,  while  Venus  and  the  Earth  are  of  nearly 
equal  size,  the  magnitude  of  Mars  is  about  one  seventh, 
and  that  of  Mercury  about  one  fifteenth,  of  the  Earth's 
magnitude.  The  Sun  is  of  enormous  dimensions,  his  bulk 
being  nearly  1 ,400,000  times  that  of  the  Earth.f 


*  For  these  reasons,  the  rotaUons  of  Uranus,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres, 
and  Pallas,  are  unknown.  That  of  Mercury,  also,  is  doubtful.  It 
wil)  be  seen  by  the  table  to  be  given  hereafter,  that  Che  lengtlis  of  the 
day  in  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  are  nearly  equal;  and  that  in 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  they  are  also  nearly  equal  to  one  another,  but  are 
much  smaller  than  with  us. 

f  The  magnitudes  of  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  are  not  well 
ascertained  i  but  Ceres  h  thought  to  be  about  as  large  as  the  Moon, 
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Sun'f  AUrmctioMf  Sfc. — ^The  Sun's  direct  iofluence  on 
the  planets  in  producing  heat»  light,  and  attraction^  and 
also  bis  apparent  magnitude  as  seen  from  them,  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from 
him;  that  is,  they  decrease  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
increase.  Hence,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Sun  on 
Mercury  is  nearly  seven  times  as  great  as  on  the  Earth; 
and  seen  from  tliat  planet,  he  will  appear  nearly  seven 
times  as  large:*  while  his  influence  on  Uranus  will  be 
only  a  three  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  part  of  his  influ- 
ence on  the  Earth,  and  his  appareJit  magnitude  will  be 
diminished  in  an  equal  degree. 

Densities^  Sfc^ — ^From  comparing  the  attractive  powers 
of  the  bodies  in  the  system,  and  their  magnitudes,  the 
quantities  of  matter  wnich  they  contain  and  their  den- 
sities have  been  determined.  Thus,  it  has  been  found 
that  Jupiter  contains  SI 2  times  as  much  matter  as  the 


and  VesU  a  li|^«  larger;  while  Juno  and  Pallas  are  much  smaller. 
Hie  magnitude^,  or  soli4  contents,  of  spherical  bodies,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  xubea  of  Iheir  diameters.  Thus,  the  diameters  of  the 
Earth 'and  Saturn  being  nearly  as  }  to  10,  their  solid  contents  or 
volumes  will  be  nearly  as  1,  the  cube  o^  the  first,  is  to  1000,  the  cube 
of  the  seppnd.  The  contents  of  the  surfaces  of  such  bodies,  are  pro- 
portional to  tbe  squares  of  their  diameters.  Hence,  the  surface  of 
Saturn  is  very  nearly  100  tiroes  as  great  as  that  of  the  £arth. 

*  For  the  distances  of  Mercury  and  the  Earth  are  nearly  as  5  tp 
13;  and  the  squares  of  these  are  25  and  169^  the  latter  of  which  is 
nearly  seven  times  the  former.  Again,  the  Sarth's  distance  and  that 
of  Uraaua  are  nearly  as  1  to  19*18,  the  squares  of  which  are  1  and 
368  nearly.  We  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  from  these  results,  that 
Mcicury  is  so  hot  and  so  brilliantly  illuminated,  or  Urapus  so  cold 
and  gloomy,  as  we  might  at  first  suppose.  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  surfaces  and  atmospheres;  and,  consequently,  we  can. 
not  know  what  eflBects  may  be  produced  on  them  hy  ^e  solar  rays. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  adapted  as  the  Earth,  to  affivd  cona- 
fortable  habitations  for  animals;  and  even  if  they  and  the  other  planets 
should  differ  considerably  in  this  respect,  there  can  be  no  doubly  but 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  havjp  miited  the  constitutions 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  residence  which  they  are  destined  to  occupy. 
The  degree  of  attraction,  and  the  $un*s  apparent  magnitude,  follow 
precisely  the  law  above  stated.  Hence,  in  Mercury,  the  Sun's  dia- 
meter will  appear  to  be  more  thap  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  to 
us,  and  his  dhfc  nearly  seven  times  as  great;  while  in  Uranus,  he  will 
appear  very  little  larger  than  Jupiter  or  Venus  does  to  the  inhabitant^ 
of  the  Earth* 

U 


Earth.;  Status  nearly  98  tknt^  and  l^eaimsy  nearly  17 
limesy  jtf  much.  The  denaities  of  Ji^cr  and  Uranus 
<are  'isther  above  one  fifth  of  the  Earth^a  den8tty»  while 
that  of  SaiiiFn  10  little  more  than  one  tenth.  The  Sun's 
d^uity  radier  exceeds  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  Carth; 
but  80  vaM  is  his  magnitude,  that  he  contains  nearly 
3d4<,000  times  as  much  matter  as  the  Earth,  or  above 
600  times  as  much  as  all  the  planets  at  present  known.* 


THE  SUN^ 

T«E  Sun  is  kieairly,  bnt  not  exactly,  the  cenwe- of  the 
system.  The  tieal  centreris  the  common  centre  of  grav- 
ity:(  of  the  Sun,  and  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  sj^tera; 


*  The  quantities' of  matter  contained  in  bodies,  are  proportional  to 
the  degrees  of  attraction  which  they  exert  on  other  bodies  in  similar 
circumstances.     Hence,  the  degrees  of  attraction  exerted  by  the  pri- 
mary plaft^ts  bn  their  MUaalHtes,  behig  known  fhnn  the  -periods  and 
distances  df  the  satellites,  the  quantify  of  matter  totit«iti6U  in  diose 
phinets  which  have.tecondliaes,  can  in  getiemi  be  ascei'taliied  with  a 
grent  degree  of  ac<;ufaey.     llie  case  is  ditferent  with  re$p6<t  to  those 
which  htfve  not  satellites,  as  their  power  of  ttttracticm  ttn  "he  kttc^ti 
only  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  in  distulrbiug  itte  motions  of 
the  other  pla&ets.     Hence,  the  quantities  of  tnattlsr  contsitted  in  such 
planets,  are  dteterinii^ed  with  mucb  more  difficulty  and  le^s  certainty. 
The  results  which  Appesr  to  be  most  nesvly  icorvect,  wiil  belbundinthe 
fable  at  the  end  of  this  Article.     By  examtiiing  rinse,  k  will  appear 
that,  with  the  single  ec^ieptioB  of,  Uranus,  the  neaier  aay^  piMiat  is  to 
the  Sun,  the  gWAttr  is  its  vbensity.    )  It  nmy  baftnlwr  Mnarkod,  that 
the  mean  density  of  Ute  eartli  is  supposed  to  be  about  €ve->iiiBaB  Cktt 
of  wftter;  ttnd4iAice.it  will  fo>low,  tlMt  the  plaadt  Meroufj,  if  its 
•^tensity  be  correctly  determkied,  is  considerably  heavier  tliui  a  mass 
of  oopper  of  ite  wime  OMgnitwlo;  wiiile  tlve  neon  doneiiy  of  Satora 
■is  only  obout  thme  fourths  of  the,  dcasity  of  .lb,  9t  hm  thws  twice 
that  of  «0i^k. 

-f  After  ihe  fbregohig  g«Mrai  ikatch  of  tha  grtor  sjihiim,  it  %vill  be 
pt«p<r  to  consider  lAie  4>odle»  in  it  teparolcly,  etpcoiaHy  iA.t«tpaet  to 
any  p6c%iMarities  thMrmay  tieloog  to  than. 

I  If  two  tMUs  be  4xed  at  the  opposite  cnds'^f  «  ttpti^.wipe  or 
rod,  their  oommon  centre  of  gravity  is  tlie  point  of  fko  «»ii«,  on  wkidi 
they  will  be  etactly  balanced.  The  distaace  of  tins  point  fipm  the 
lights  ball,  will  be  to  its  distanee  from  the  oikeiv  «•  ihcr^vight  of 
the  hetivier  is  to  that  of  the  lighter,  if  the  woigktof  the' wive  be  ne« 
giected.  If  one  ball,  equal  in  ifwaight  to  tlMso  tiro^  be  plaood  in  the 
point  tlius  ff^und,  the  common  centre  of  gravity. of  it  add.a,  fourtbi 


and  Boond  thi8»  tiie  Sun  and  all  those  bodies  move.  So 
graat^  boverer, » the  quantity  oi  matter  contained  in  the 
Sun,  tliat  tiie  distance  between  his  ceotne  and  the  centre 
of  die  sjnstem  is  never  greater  than  his  diametm',  and  in 
generall  J  much  les8>  its  position  depending  on  the  posi^ 
tiens  of  the  planets;  and  hence,  there  is  little  impropriety 
in  calHag  the  Sun  the  centre  of  the  system^ 

Spoig,  ^G.r.^When>  the  Sun  is  examined  with  a  telen 
scope,.  YUrious.  dark  spots  are  frequently  discovered  on  his 
snr&ce.  These  are  sometimes  far  largier  than  the  entire 
suifisce  of  the  Earths  They  vasy  much  in  their  number 
and  appeasaBcev  sometintts  Aone.being  visible,  and  sonie«« 
times  several;  and  whOe  on  some  occasions  one  spot 
separates  into  two  or  moce,  at  otheo  tknes:  two  or.  more 
uske  into  one»  Th^  beo  now  genetally  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  convulsions  and  openings  in  the  luminous' 
matter  on  the  surfiice  of  the  SuBk  Though  there  ace 
some  irregularities,  .from,  the  causes  ahsady  mentioned, 
they  seem  to  eflmflkie  their  revohitions,  from  one  liftib 
of  die  Sim  to>  the  same  position  agaiiv  in  the  average 
period  of  S7  days^  7  hours,  S7  minutes;  and  henoe^  the 
ped^  of  the  Sun's  xotBEtidn  is  computed  to  be  25  days^ 
10  homs,-  nearly*^' 

Haiure^  of  the  SMis.-<*«With.  respect- to  the  nature  of  the 
Sun,  thea»  have  been:  different  opinions.  Some  have 
thought,  that  he  iiBi  an  immense  mass  of  fire,  merely  da- 
8]gaS  to  affioxd  heat  aod  light  to  the  pfamets;  whib  others 

'  ■  II  ■      I     H  '       '■'■  ■' M  II  I  II.. 

found  in  tb6  ume  manner,  wlU  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  fint  twa  and  llie  fourth,  whether  these  three  are  in  the  sam^ 
ataighft  line  or  not}  and  itia  eaejK  toi  see  ho v,  by  thia  prfnoqile*  the 
^mmfm  MPtra  of  gravity  of  lour  «r  rnone  balU  might  he  d^rmiiiejEi. 
It  mW  \m  seen  alao,  that  thisoentre  wiU  be  nearer  the  heavier  balj, 
and.  more  remote  £rom  the  lighter,  in  just  the  same  manner,  by 
using  ther  quantities  of  matter  contained  in  the  Sun  and  planets*  in- 
stead of  vreights,  their  common  oeotre  of  gravity  may  be  found;  and 
it  is  plain,  that  it  will  be  nearest  the  Sun,  when  the  planets  are  situ- 
ated in  different  parts  of  the  heavens  around  him ;  and  most  remote, 
trhen  they  are  aU  on  the  sam^  side  of  bim. 

*  The  period  in  wbich  the  spots  appeas  to  revelvie,  ia  longer  than 
th&real  penod,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  {Savth-a  motion  nwiod  tihe  Sun, 
in  the  same  diaeotion  in  wUch  th^ vevnive*  IVi  ind  thatnie period, 
add  the  oheervad  period  to  the  time  of  the  Eaithfs  vcwknionj  then, 
as  the  sum  thus  obtained  ia  to  the  Eavth'a  period^  •»  i»  the 
period  of  the  Son's  rolMion  to  the  true  period* 
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have  supposed  hiih  to  be  a  habitable  woHd.  Of  the  lat- 
ter opinion  was  Sir  William  Hersdid,  who  thought  that 
the  Sun  consisted  of  a  solid  body  or  nucleus^  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  in  which  luminous  clouds  float,  dif- 
fusing light  Biid  heat  through  the  system ;  and  he  con- 
ceived that  the  interior,  or  habitable  part,  is  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  exterior  surfoce  by  strata  of  dark 
clouds  placed  between  them.  Another  opinion  is,  that 
the  Sun  is  not  a  heated  body,  and  that,  mstead  of  dif- 
fusing heat  and  light  through  the  S3rstem,  his  influence 
merely  brings  into  action  the  principles  of  these  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  bodies  themselves.  These, 
however,  are  all  merely  theories,  which  it  is  perhaps 
imposuble  either  to  confirm  or  disprove. 

Sun*s  Apparent  Motion. — ^Like  the  other  heavenly  ho= 
dies,  the  Sun  appears  to  us  to  perform  each  day  a  revolu- 
tion round  the  heavens,  from  east  to  west,  in  consequence 
of  the  Earth's  rotation  in  the  contrary  direction.  He  is 
also  constantly,  though  slowly,  changing  his  apparent 
situation  in  rdation  to  the  fixed  stars,  appearing  to  move 
each  day  almost  one  degree,  or  nearly  tW'vee  his  own 
diameter,  eastward;  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
completing  an  entire  revolution  round  the  heavens.  The 
circle  which  his  centre  thus  appears  to  describe,  is  called 
the  ecliptic.  This  is  really  the  circle  described  by  the 
Earth  in  its  annual  motion;  the  Earth  describing  one  part 
of  it,  while  the  Sun  appears  to  describe  the  opposite.* 

Appearances  of  the  Planets,  S^c. — The  Sun  is  the  only 
body  in  the  system,  in  which  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets  accord  witn  the  real.  Seen  from  the  Earth,  or 
any  other  planet^  the  rest  appear  sometimes  to  move  east- 
ward among  the  fixed  stars,  and  sometimes  westward  ; 
whilSe  at  tfthef  times, they  seem  to  be  stationary:  but  seen 
from  the  Sun,  they  appear  constantl;^  to  m6ve  eastwardi 
and  always  present  a  full,  round,  enlightened  disk. 


•  TbU  will  be  illustrated  by  placing^a  candle,  lamp,  or  other  ob- 
ject, in  the  middle  of  a  room,  and  movmg  round  it.  In  tfaia  case,  it 
wtU  appear  to  be  succeMively  in  the  direction  of  various  poiots  on 
the  waU<;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Sun,  though  at  rest,  appears 
.  to  a  penott  on  the  Eartb»  in  its  motion  around  him,  to  describe  acir- 
.•de  round  the  -celestial  sphere  among  the  fixed  stars.  The  ecliptic  is 
so  called,  because  eclipses  t«ke  |>lace  when  the  Moon  is  ift  or  QMr  '^ 


Sunt.  ull^mdtoAi'— So  ^eat  is  the  Sua'a  attntctioo, 
vkiag  from  his  vast  quantity  of  matteiv  that  a  body  at 
his  swt^e  fUla  froBi  rest  wough  a  space  of  more  than 
400  feet  in  the  first  second  of  time;  and  the  weight  of 
bodies  on  his  surface,  or  the  pressure  which  they  sustain 
towardis  his  centre,  is  nearly  twenty-eight  times  as  great 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

MoiioM  9fikt  Solar  ^aiem^^Tb»  Sua  and  the  entire 
^tem  are  supposed  to  have  a  motion  towards  the  con* 
stellatiom  IJercuies*  This  is  inferred  from  the  stars  in 
that  park  of  the  heairena  i4>pQaring  to  recede*  from,  eac^ 
other  witk  eoctreaie  slowness,  aod  frosi  other  similar  ap* 


MERCURY. 

Mercury  and  Venus  are  called,  in  relation  to-  the 
Earth,  inferior  flanets;  because  they  are  nearer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  system,  and,  as  it  were,  lower  in  R,  Chan  oor 
planet.  Those  that  are  more  remote  than  the  Earth,  are 
called  superior  fdanets.  This  planet,  m  consequenee  of 
his  nearness  to  the  Sun,  can  never  be  seen  except  a  little 
before  sunris^,  or  a  little  after  sunset.  From  the  same 
cause,  the  Sun's  diameter,  seen  from,  Mercury,  appears 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  it  does  to  us,  and 
lusdisk  nearly  seven  times  as  large.-  The  Earth  also,  and 
its  satellite  the  Moon,  will  both  be  distinctly  visible.  When 
viewed  from  the  Earth  with  a  telescope;  Mercury  presents 
phases  simitar  to  those  of  the  Moon ;  appearing  sometimes 
horned,  sometimes  half,  and  sometimes  nearly  round  and 
full.  On  all  these  occasions,  hia  enlightened  side  is  turned 
towards  the  Sun;-«-a  circumstance  which  proves  that  he 
sbim»,  not  by  his  own  light,  but  by  reflecting  that  of  the 
Sun..  He  sometimes  posses  eauiCUy  between  the  Earth 
and  San,  and  caiises  Hie  i^easanoe  of  a  dark  spoit  cross- 
ing the  Sun's  didt.  I^udi  an  f^pearance  is  called  a  trtM' 
nt.    These  transits  take  place  sometimes  in  May,  and 
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•  !■  the  sane  maMier  as  tbe  int»  in  a  grAVA-swHito  beooms  more 
disttot  from  omt  tiwfWr  tm  wa  apifffo*^  tbam,  W'biU  tb^  iptervsjs 
betweMi  those  behind  us  seemly  wauniahss  iro  letke  fi-pin  tbew.  . 

U8 
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more  frequently  in  November,  because  his  oibit  crosses 
the  ec^lipftic  at  the  Sun's  positions  about  these  times. 
Aboift -fourteen  or  fifteen  of  thesie  happen  each  ceaCnry> 


VENUS. 

VfiNTos,  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  is  the  most  beautiful, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  the  planets.  When  about 
40^  from  the  Son,  she  may  be 'seen  m  day-light;  and  in 
this  situation,  she  tsiiases  objects,  in  a  place  from  which 
other  light  is  excluded,  to^cast  a  sensible  shadow.  When 
west  of  the  Sun,  she  rises  before  him,  and  is  ealled  -the 
morning  star 9  or  sometimes  Lucifer;  but  when  east  df 
4iim,  she  sets  after  him,  and  is  called  the  evening  sUir,  or 
sometimes  Hesperus.  She  pr6S€fnts  exactly  the  same 
phases  as  Mercury.  There  are  also  transits  of  this  planet, 
which  happen  in  June  and  December,  and  whkh  i^rd 
the  only  method  of  determining  the  Sun^s  distance  from 
•the  Eaith,  with  any  tolerable  d^ee  of  accuracy.^  From 
late  observations,  it  appears,  that  Venus  has  mountains 
which  are  much  higher  thaxk  any  on  the  Earth;  and  she 
'has  also  an  atmosphere  and  twilight. 

the;  teARTft. 

The  Earth  has  two  motions;  one  round  its  own  axis  ih 
a  day,  and  another  round  the  Sun  in  a  year.^  The  formet 
is  called  its  diurnal  motion,  and  the  latter  its  annOal.  The 
Earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  from  west  to  eaist,  causes  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  appear  to  revolve  from  east  to 


"*  When  an  inferior  pUo^t  is  in  tbe  tame  direction  as' the  Sun«  and 
dn  the  side  of  its  orbit  next  the  'Earth,  it  is  said  to  be  in  ita  u^Mbt 
cor^ndkHf  but  wlien  it  is  in  tiie  same  direction,  beyond  bin,  it  is 
said  to  be  at  its  t^mior  eotumiciian*     In  both  cases,  it  is  invisible. 

f  These  occur  very  rardy.  The  last  three,  the  only  ones  thatlisve 
been  observed,  were  in  1639,  1761,  and  1769;  and'the  next  two  will 
bein  1874andlS82. 

^  Modons  similar  to  these  may  be  seen  in  a  ball  thrown  from  tbe 
hand,  which,  while  moving  forward,  may,  if  thrown  with  a  particuitr 
'  cast,  be  at  the  saifie  time  revolving  on  an  axis  within  Itself.  A  top 
*tnnnotion  affords  m  similar  iilustratiMu 
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west;  in  the  same  maimer  as,  wken  we  ride  in  a  carriage 
or  sail  in  a  boat,  the  ffroHlid  beneath  us  in  the  first  case, 
and  the  baiJcs  wad  other  fixed  objects  in  the  second^  seem 
to  move  ih  the  opposite  direction.    The  same  phenomena 
vo^d  be  produced,  indeed,  were  the  Earth  at  rest,  and 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  moving  round  us  from  east  to 
west,  and  completing  their  revolutions  in  a  day-:  but  it  is 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  which  is  found  to 
exist  in  all  the  woriu  of  the  Creator,  as  far  as  they  are 
known  to  us,  to  suppose,  that  die  various  phenimiena  are 
^>bd(iced  by  the  mgle  -motion  of  the  Earth,  than  that  all 
'the*aambwe88  heavenly  bodies  should  be  moving  -round 
It,  some  of  them  at  distances,  and  with  velocities, 'far  ex- 
ceeding any  coiK^eption  that  the  human  mind  can  form. 
Nor  can  any  inconvenience  result  from  such  a  motion; 
^  the  atmosphere  moves  along  with  the  Earth,  and  since 
in  all  positions,  and  at  evei^y  point  of  the  Earth's  surface, 
all  objects,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  attracted 
towards  the- centre;  so  that  every  person  conceives  the 
'Kafth  to  be  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  heavens  to  lie 
^bove  him.    Another  proof  of  this  tottftion  is^  that  pen- 
dulums .move,  more  slowly  in  places  'near  ihe  equatoi;, 
than  in  ^thoSe  near  'the  poles;— •^I'circumstanGe  which  is 
easily  explained  on  the  supposition,  ^hat  ^he  rotation 
^couilt^racts'the  effect  of  the  Earths  attraction,  by  caus^ 
ing  objects  ^to^end  to  f!y  off  from  the  surface,  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  a'stone  tends,  to  fly  off  from  a  sling,  when 
-whirled  ^round;  •and  that  the  pendulum  thus  moves  more 
slowly,  being  less  affected  by  the  power  of  gravity.*    A 
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*  Tinybodif  inMDoCion  Will  Gootinue  to  move  in  a  straight  Hoe,  and 
-%i^  a  uniform  velocity,  unless  vprevented  by  some  external  cause. 
Heoce,  if  the  earth  have  a  rotation,  and  if  bodies  were  ndt  attracted 
towards  its  centre,  they  would  be  thrown  off,  except  at  the  poles,  by 
*hat  baa  been  called  a-centrifugal  force,  along  a  straight  line  touch- 
iog  the  surface^  This  4s. prevented  by  the  attractive  or  central  force, 
the  entire  effect  of  which,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  centrifuge* force.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  in  caise  of  rotation, 
bodies.  wiU  tend  towards  the  centre  with  less  force  at  thje  equator  tha^ 
in  the  highfer  latitudes;  and  this  is.proved  to  be  the  case  by  the  slower 
motion  of  pendulums  in  tropical  countries,  as  it  is  evi4£nt  that  the 
Qiotien  of  a  pendulum  must  depend  on  the  force  by  vi  luich  it  is  at- 
^tracted.  The  first  experiment  of  .this  kind  was  made  in  1672,  by 
%.  Richer,  who  found  that  a.  pendulum  clock,  which  indicated  tiitiie 
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farther  confinnation  of  the  same  efNuiony  arises  firom  the 
Earth's  being  protubeauBt  at  tibe  equator;  not  merely  the 
solid  parts,  but  even  the  surfiice  o£  take  sea»  betng  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  liighery  or  more^renote  from  the  centre 
there,  tkan>  at  the  poles.*  Sbice  afl  the  planetSy  also, 
iipon  which  accurate  observations  can  be  made,-  revolve 
on  their  axes,  we  natmxllj  infer  from,  analogy,  that  the 
Earth  has  a  similar  motion. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  the  Earth's  motion  in  an 
orbit  round  the  Su&-*instead  of  the  Sun,  and  the  other 
bodies  in  the  system,  moving  round  the  £arth-»-are  of  the 
same  general  dharacter  as  diose  that  prove  the  Earth's 
rotation.  The  objections  against  them  may  be  answered 
in  the  sane  way;  and  they  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
.in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  nie]Mier.f 
/  '  ''  ■  — 

correctly  at  Paris,  lost  2  minutes  28  seconds  daily  at  Cbyanne;  aod 
muBbevless  •zpenmeata  of  a  sitntlir  kind  batvo  aioct  bees  nade  io 
vamottt  Qtktr  pUco^  and  all  altendtd  with  like  rtsuUs. 

*  Hie  principle  on  which  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  Earth  dependi, 
is  the  aame  as  that  by  which»^if  a  bunch  oflleys  be. suspended  loosely 
by  Be  cord«  and  be  made  to  turn  rapidly  round,  they  will  diTerge  from 
one  another;  or  by  which,  the  parts  of  a  mop>  if  it  be  whirled  roood 
in  a  similar  manner,  spMad  eirt  in  every  directaoo.     In  like  msnncri 
if  a.  veryi  this,  hoop  be  noMide  iereT4»lTe  rapidly,  by  Bieans  of  machinery, 
about  a  dianater,  it  wilL  become  flattened  in  a  considerable  degree 
about  the  eziremiUes  of  that  diameter,  and  protuberant  at  the  parts 
mtdway  between  tbeni.     These  facts  depend  on.  the  principle  nieti> 
tioned  in  the  last  note,  that  bodies  in.nolfoR  tend  to  move  in  a  straight 
Due.     A  popular  objedion  against  the'  Barth*s  motio*  is>  ifaat,  if  tbeie 
vere  sock  a  notion,  a  body  allowed  tP  iisU  by  iu  own  we%bt  weald 
not  reach  the  ground  exactly  below  the  point  from  which  it  fell,  but 
considerably  to  tiie  west  of  it;  and  thai  a  body  projeeted  perpeadicii- 
larly  uj^ard,  would  not  fall  again,  as  it  is  observed  to  do,  attheplsce 
from  wnifch  it  ascended,  but,  in  like  manner,  at  a  diMaaee  to  the  ^est 
proportioned  to  the  time  of  its  flight,  in  eonieqiience  of  the  £apik'i 
eastward  motion  during  that  time.     This  olijection,  however,  is  ef  no 
weight.     When  a  vessel  is  sailing  on  a  snroodi  sea,  a  stone  drsppwi 
iVom  the  top  of  the  mast  strikes  the  deck  exactly  befowtiie' point  Irani 
which  tt  fell;  and  a  stone  dropped  from  a  vehicle  in  motioa,  is  ism 
to  move  as  rapidN  forward  as  the  carriage,  till  it  reaches  the  giem^, 
when  it  h  instantly  left  behind.     In  both  these  cases,  the  IMIing  be^i 
besides  being  attracted  downwards,  has  the  same  tendisncy  to  wo^ 
forward  a»  the  hand  that  drops  ft ;  and  the  same  principle  is  appliosble 
in  respect  to  the  Earth's  motion. 

f  The  strongest  piroof  of  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit,  is  derived 
from  what  is  called  the  aberration  of  Ug^,  An  explanation  of  tb^ 
however,  is  unsuitable  to  a  work  Hke  the  present. 
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As  the  Earth's  rotation  on  its  axis  produces  day  and 
nighty  so  its  revolution  in  its  orbit  occasions  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  the  seasons.  The  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  at  an  angle  of  66°  32',  and  always  points  in  the 
same  direction,  or  is  parallel  to  the  same  straight  line. 
By  this  naeans,  the  northern  hemisphere  is  so  situated  on 
some  occasions,  and  the  southern  on  others,  as  to  be  sub- 
jected in  a  greater  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  Sun; 
while  at  other  times,  both  receive  equal  degrees  of  heat 
and  light.  In  the  first  case,  the* northern  hemisphere 
win  have  summer;  in  the  second,  the  southern;  and  in 
the  third,  it  will  be  spring  or  autumn  over  all  the  world.* 


*  To  itlostrate  thU,  Icit  a  flaft  sabiliaice»  with  «  <circ)e  of  consider- 
able magnituile  described  on  it,  be  rsised  at  one  side  so  as  to  be  in- 
clined  to  the  horison,  at  an  angle  of  abottf  S.S^^;  and  yhice  a  candle 
k -little  above  its  centre.     Then  let  a  bell,  Buspendcd  by  a  piece  of 
thread,  be  carried  gently  round  the  circiraiferenCe  of  the  circle^  the 
point  of  suapensioa  representing  the  north  pole;  the  point  diametri- 
caUy  opposite  to  it,  the  south  pole;   and  a  circle  midway  between 
ibeaii,  •ihe^equaton  '   While  the  ball  is  tlius  moving  roand  Uie  circle,: 
let  it  4>e  made  to  revohreby  twisting  the  thread,  and  both  the  annual 
Wad<Uumal  motions  of  tlie  Earth  will  be  coriectly  represented.  *  Now, 
when  the  ball  ia  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  'course,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
wUle  it  revolves  on  its  axis,  the  north  pole,  and  a  space  round  it  re- 
ipceaenting  the  northemr  frigid  zone,  will  be  constantly  in  the  enlight^ 
sued  hemisphere,  or  wiil  have  ^pevpetaal  day;   while  the  sourth  pole 
and  the  aouthem -frigid  lone  vriU  'have  perpetual  night,     it  will  be 
«een  also^  that  any  place  on  the  equator  will  be  equal  periods  in  the 
ealightened  and  dark  hemispbeves.     From  this  it  appears,  that  at 
the  eqaatmr  the  day  and  nigiit  are  equal,  which  is  evidently  the  case 
there  at  every  period  of  the  yemr.     Any  place  in  the  northern  henii* 
sphere,  l^ptweea  the  equator  and  the  frif^U  sone,  will  continue  in  the 
enlightened  hemisphere  longer  than  in  the  other,  and  will  coase* 
quentiy  have  its.  day  longer  than  its  night;  while  exactly  the  reverse 
wHl  he  seen  to  take  place  in  the  like  portion  of  the  southern  hemi* 
sphere,     l^is  position  will  represent  our  summer  solstiee,'which  hap* 
ipens  at  the  twenty-fiarst  of  June.     Let  the>ball  now  be  moved  towaiMls 
the  rii^t  hand«  and  each  of  the  spaces  having  perpetual  day  or  night 
will  dimiuiah;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lenglbs  at  die  days  imid 
ni^ts  in  the  other  parts  of  the  northern  and  southern  4iemisphere^ 
wUi  become  gradually  less  unequal;  and,  when  it  has  removed  to  its 
extreme  .position  towards  the  right  hand/ it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  circle 
sepamting  the  enlightened  and  dark  hemispheres  will  pass  from  pole 
to  pole,  making  the  days  and  nights  equal  over  aU  the  earth,  except 
at  the  north  pole  where  perpetual  day  is  then  terminating,  and  at  the 
south  pole  where  it  u  beginnings    This  position  represents  the  autunt* 
n^l  equinox,  which  happens  on  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  of 
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The  heat  of  summer  is  chi^y  oceasioned  by  the  Sun's 
elevation  ab^vse  the  horizon ;  and  in  the  higher  latitudesy 
k  is  much  increased  by  the  great  length  c^tiie  days.* 


9^teaiber;  •m!*  1^  coiMiiiuiog  the  notios,  tbe  ocb^  sefWQiis  of  the 
ye»r  may:  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner.  Ia  this  iUBstratio%  1% 
will  also  be  seen,  that  at  our  summer  solstice*  tbe  Sun  will  lie  ver- 
tical, or  exactly  over  bead,  at  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  line  joiniog- 
bie  centre  and  that  of  tiie  Earth  cuttrag  the  surface  in  that  circle. 
Ia'  Uke  DBanner,  tt  will  appear,  that  at  our  winter  solstice,  he  is  veriieal 
at  tbe  tropic  «f  CnyncMB;  while*  at  the  e^inosiAW  be  is  vertical  at 
tbe  equator. 

*  Tbe  beat  is  rendered  greater  by  an  increase  of  tbe  Sun's  altitude, 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  tbe  rays  of  the  Sun  then  pass  through 
a  amaUer  portion  af  tbe  atmosphere,  and  on  thai  aoaoust  fewer  of 
thorn  are  dissipated  or  intercepted;  and,  seeoiidly,  because  more  of 
thoae  that  49  pass  through  the  atmosphue^  fall  on  any  given  space 
when  tbe  Sun.  is  Ugh,  than,  when  ha  is  low.  To  iUustrata  the  fiist  of 
tbea^dMQribe  two  oimlM^.  oC  very  Daarly  the  same  siae^  fnom  ibe  same 
centre;  and  let  tbe  interior  one  repreaent  the  £arti^  andtfae  space  be*, 
tween  them  tbe  atmosphere*  Then,  thrangb  the  highest  pointiof  the 
interior  one,  draw  several  straight  lines  to  represent  cays  aiciviag  Inrni 
the  Sun  at  differeni  elevatioqs;  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  those  wiiicfa 
fall  most,  nearly  perpendicularly,  pass  through  a  smaUer  portion  ,of 
the  air  liban  those  wbickare  mose  nearly  hoiiaoniaL  Tbe  secend  re»- 
ftos  may  he  simply  iUostratad*  by  mcan^of  a  ring  and  either  a  candle 
or  the  Siuu  If  the  ring  be  held  boriaontaily  wrer  a  table  and  neMvit, 
with  the  candle  right  above  it  and  at  a  considerable  height,  the  rays 
which  paw  through  will  form  a-oiccle  oa  the  table  aa  large  as  tbe  ini. 
t^riop  of  the  rin^  \f  now  the  eandle  be  oarried  to  one  side'  a»  aa-  te 
h^  at  tbe  same  distance^  hut  much  Ipwer,  and.  tbe  nng  be  iaotined  ao 
as  stiU  taattow  as  many  aayaaa  posaiUe  to  paaa  through  it,  the  n^s 
will,  now  form,  an  oval  aa  hroad<  aa  tbe  ring,,  but  mochlenger*  Hesee^ 
iA  thit  osae,  th«  same  quantity  of  laya  u  spread  over  a  much  greater 
spiee^  and.muflA  thamfore  produce  a  peopcKtionaUy  lem  effiact  than  in 
the  £cMmer  case*  Now,  as  the  Sun  is  comparatively  high  ift  siimmert 
aiid  low  in  winter,  these  reaaonseaplaili  thediflcrenee  of  temperatuiv 
at  these  time^  The  same  causesalso  aocount  for  tbe<  great  diflhiauce 
l}|toteen  the  heat  at  noon  and  in  the  morning  or  evening;  and  the 
first  reason  afiarda  an  explanation  of  the  fact*,  that  we  can  look  at  the 
&III  at  hit  rishag  or  setting,  without  much  inoomrenience,  while  oar 
eyea  are  overpowered  by  his  glare  when,  be  is  on  tbe  meridlaB.  It  is 
found  that  dm  Berth  ia  nearest  the  Sua  at  the  fiiat  of  January^  and 
moat  remote  at  the  finfc  of  July.  This  ia  known  from  the  diflhwance 
in  the  8un*a  affp'anint  aMfputnde  mid  velocity  at  these  tunes*  At  the 
former  dam^  hia  apparent  diameter  ia  S9''  35^'';  and,  at  the  letter, 
only  31'  31''.  His  velocity,  also*  ia  samach  greater  in  winter,  tbet 
the  time  between  the  vernal  and  aututanal  equinox  la  about  7  days' 
17  hoora  longer  than  tbe  remaining  or  winter  period  of  tbe  year« 
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MAILS. 


Mars  is  distinguished  from  ail  the  other  phmets  by  his 
xed,  fieiy  appearance.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  great 
ii^mity  of  his  atmoqpherey  whidh  gtfss  panage  only  to 
the  strong  red  rays  of  light.*  Mars  revolving,  Hke  the 
other  superior  planets^  in  an  orbit  eiitffDor  to  Siat  of  the 
£«rthy  is  sometimes  in  the  same  dkeefion  as  the  Sun>  or 
in  co^uBCtion  with  him;  and  sometimes  in  caDactly  the 
ooDtrary  directien,  or  in  oppositiMw  In  the  fimner  ctse^ 
his  distance  sfrom  the  Barth  is  neacly  fine  times  as  groat 
as  in  the  latter;  aadheBoe,  heappeass^nnich  larger  aboiA 
the  time  of  his  oppositkns  than  at  other  tiases. 

This  planet  is  also  remarkable  for  bright  spots  round 
his  nortnem  and  southern  poles,  particuJarly  the  latter. 
These  are  found  to  vary  in  appearance,  each  being  largest 
and  brightest  at  the  return  of  summer  to  the  hemisphere 
in  wluch  it  is  containedt  and  then  |;radiia%  dbninii^ing. 
On  thisaccounty  and  from  their  positions,  theyiare  thought 
to  be  snow  accumiidated  dudoig  the  long  HiiMer  that  reigns 
in  his  polar  regions* 

VESTA,  JUNO,  CERES,  AKD  PALLAS. 

The  small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno^  Ceres,  -and  Pail^ 
have  been  supposed  to  be  fragments-  of  a  larger  jplanet, 
burst  at  a  remote  period,  in  consequence  of  some  intemid 
convulsion.     This  is  inferred  from  the  nearness  of  theit 


FtoBi  tbb  cauie«  tke  Son's  dUrMtiaflttMioe  tn>piiSdlticiiig'>lMBt  at  Ifas 
finst  ^tiv  ^'  abMil  one  fifteenth  povft  gnntcr  tlraii  «t  tbe  latter.  Xba 
efiect  thiM  prodvoed,  however,  m  M^tmall  as  not  .peme|tiUy  to  mo- 
dify the  tffeotfl  arifling  from. Ike  other  oatieee  aboady  .■wirihiniJ.  It 
may  perhaps,  indeed,  reader  tbe  ealreBBos.o£beat«»d  Hold  less  iv  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  greater .  in  the  southern,  than  th^y  would 
otherwise  be;  but  even  this  effect  must  be  counteracted  in  a  great 
degree  by  ^^  inequality  of  the  lengths  of  summer  and  winter.  • 

*  In  the  eane  mnmiar,  when  ttae>  heananly.  buititi  w  smw  noanaar 
hcttianiy  thoy  asanme^  ruddy  appeavaiforj  bvcauaa^  iwhiin  the  stMOf 
red  layrnra^ble  SO' penetrate- through  the  mat  mass  «£.  aaneapiMM 
sad  rapouiv ihrou|ph.whicdi  they  are  obUgndito intabeliMwtbey  arriee 
at  tbe  eye,  the  violet  and  other  witahea'nya'4we  aateicfpiedr  end 
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orbits  to  one  another;  from  dieir  small  magnitudes;  from 
the  great  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits; 
and  from  the -large  space  between  the  orbits  of  Mar^and 
Jupiter  seeming  to  require  one  planet  to  correspond  with 
the  order  observable  in  the  rest  of  the  S3rstem.*  Ceres 
and  Pallas  are  remarkable  for  thdr  large  dense  atmo- 
spheres ;  that  of  the  former  being  perceptible  at  the  height 
of  nearly  700  miles  above  its  surface^  and  that  of  the  latter 
at  the  height  of  almost  500.  The  others  have  also  atmo- 
spheres, but  not  so  large.  Pallas  and  Juno  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  eccentricities  isi^  their  orbits,  which  are 
such  that  the  halves  of  them  which  are  nearest  the  Sun, 
are  described  in  little  more  than  half  the  time  that  is 
occupied  in  'describing  the  remote  halves. 


JUPITER, 

JuFiTSR;  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  is  the  largest  and 
brightest  of  all  the  planets,  except  Venus.  From  his 
great  size,  and  his  swifl  rotation  on  his  axis,  his  equato- 
rial diameter  is  more  than  6000  miles  longer  than  his 
polar.  When  he  is  examined  with  a  telescope,  he  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  four  satellites,  or  small  stars, 
which  appear  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  oi 
his  equator.  Several  belts  or  bands  are  ^sp  observed 
on  his  surface,  in  the  same  direction.  These  are  variable 
in  number  and  appearance,  sometimes  four  or  five  being 
visible,  and  sometimes  many  more;  some  of  them  also 


▼ented  from  minglinff  with  the  stronger,  so  as  to  form  tfae  brilliant 
whits  appearance  which  the  bodies  present  when  they  have  attained  a 
high  altitude. .  Hie  density  and  extent  of  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  are 
also  proved  from  the  fixed  stars  losing  their  bngbtness  as  he  appean 
to  approach  them,  and  becoming  invisible  before  any  part  of  his  disk 
is  interposed  between  them  and  the  eye  of  the  obserrev. 

*  It  has  also  been  supposed,  that  the  meteoric  stones  which  hare 
on  many  occasions  fallen  to  the  Earth,  are  fragments  of  the  saine, 
planet,  which  have  been  moving*  about  through  space,  till  they  have 
ooine  so  BMich  within  the  sphere  of  the  Earth's  attraction,  as  to  have 
entered  its  atmoaphera^  and  iUlcn  to  its  snrfaeeii-«-The  or|4tB  of  Ceres 
and  Pallaa  intersect  one  another,  a  phenomenon  which  is  quite  siogy- 
lar  in  the  solar  system;  and  yet  these  planets,  frmn  their  positions  in 
thafr  orbits,  are  never  near  ^ach  other. 
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are  dark,  and  others  luminous.  These  are  probably  occa- 
sioned by  clouds  in  his  atmosphere,  formed  into  strata  by 
trade-winds  blowing  round  his  equatorial  regions;  Uie 
dark  belts  being  clouds,  and, the  luminous  ones  the  body 
of  the  planet  seen  between  them. 

Hie  appearance  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  this  plan- 
et, must  differ,  in  a  striking  degree,  from  the  appearance 
which  they  exhibit  to  us.  ^.Generally,  two  of  his  moons, 
but  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer,  are  above  the 
horizon  of  any  particular  point  of  his  surface  at  the  same 
time;  and  so  rapidly  does  the  first  or  nearest  of  them 
change  its  appearance,  that  it  varies  from  being  a  small 
crescent  to  its  greatest  size  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours. 
In  this  body,  Sso,  little  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
observing  the  Earth,  and  the  other  planets  whose  orbits 
lie  within  his,  in  consequence  of  their  comparative  small- 
ness,  their  great  distances,  and  their  continuing  above^ 
his  horizon  only  a  very  short  time  before  sunrise  and  afler 
sunset;  and  hence  it  is  probable,  that  several  of  them  can 
can  never  be  seen  from  this  planet.* 

In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  Jupiter,  bodies  will  weigh  between  two  and 
three  times  as  much  at  his  surface,  as  they  do  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  Earth. 


SATURN. 

Seen  from  the  Earth,  Saturn,  on  account  of  his  great 
distance,  never  appears  large;  and  his  colour  is  somewhat 
reddish,  in  consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  his  being  sur- 
rounded with  a  dense  atmosphere.  When  viewed  with  a 
telescope  of  sufficient  power,  he  exhibits  not  only  seven 
satellites,  but  also  two  luminous  rings.  These  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  planet  and  from  one  another, 
and  lie  In  the  plane  of  his  equator.f 


*  Thus,  in  tlie  most  favourftble  circumstances,  Mercury  sets  only. 
7  or  8  minutes  after  the  Sun»  Venus  about  13,  the  Earth  19,  Mars  28, 
and  the  four  Jiew  planets  about  50  minutes.  The  magnitude  of  Ve- 
nus also,  as  seen  fi'om  Jupiter,  is  scarcely  a  fiftieth  part  of  its  magni- 
tude as  seen  by  us;  and  that  of  the  four  new  planets,  not  half  as  much. 

f  The  distance  of  the  inner  side  of  the  Interior  ring  from  the  cen- 
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URANUS. 

Uranus,  the  remotest  of  the  plaoets  at  present  known, 
is  seldom  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  its  apparent  magnitude*  Its  satellites  are 
said  to  revolve  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  all  the 
other  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  a  plane  which  is  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic.  In  consequence  «f  the  vast 
distance  of  this  planet  fronji  the  centre  of  the  system,  the 
other  planets  with  which  we  a^e  acquainted,  must  always 
appear  so  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  the  Sun»  as  to 
rise  but  a  very  ^aort  time  he&>re  him  in  the  morningv  and 
to  set  very  soon  after  him  in  the  evening.  Thus  Saturn, 
which  is  most  favourably  situated  for  being  seen,  wiK 
never  be  more  than  about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  tisie  of  ^ 
diurnal  rotation  of  Uranus  before  the  Sujvor  behind  him. 
Most  of  the  planets  also,  from  their  extreme  distance,  will 
appear  excessively  small.  His  own  moons,  however^  and 
the  fixed  stars,  will  at  all  times  adorn  his  sky  by  night; 
and  planets  may  be  visible  from  him,  which  we  have  thus 
far  been  unablii  to  discover. 


tre  of  Saturn,  is  about  70,000  miles;  its  breadth,  20,000;  the  distance 
between  the  rings,  about  9000;   the  breadth  of  the  exterior  ring, 
•  about  7000;   and  its  thickness,  about  4500.      Hence,  if  circles  be 
described  on  paper,  proportioned  to  these  dimensions,  and  to  the  dia- 
meter of  Saturn;  and  if  the  spaces  between  the  lings,  aad  between 
the  intecMT  one  fi^tlie  bo^jr  of  Satiurv*  be  btacfceped,  IM  r«n^ni^g 
white  spaces  wiU  repvesept  Saturn  aod  thp  two  ring^     WJIen  tho 
plane  of  the  rings  is  turned  towards  the  Earth,  the  only  tmce  of  them 
that  can  be  seen  even  by  the  most  powerfUl  telescopes,  is  a  luminous 
line  e«tei|dliig  on  both  sides^  be3rond  the  surface  of  the  planet     Hie 
rings  tfre  fbuad'to  revoUein  abovt  ten  hours  and  a^half^  in  the  came 
manaer.  af  tl^e  rim  of  a  wfaee).     This  likiie  is  little-  more  than  that  io 
which  Saturn  revolves  on  his.  axis,  and  is  about  tbe  period  in  which 
a  satellite  would  revolve  at  the  mean  distance  of  the  rings.     The  uses 
of  these- cui^ious  appendages  are  v«ry  doubtful.     From  their  lown^es^ 
they  can  never  be  ^een  from  the  polar  regions  of  Saturn;  and  from 
their  being  frequently  eclipsed  by  him,  and  frequently  eclipsing  parts 
of  hn  surface,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  service  in  supplying 
Mm  with  light.     Acy  must  often  present,  however,  splendid  spec- 
taclea  to  maiiy  parts  of  his  surface;  and  they  may  perhaps  afford  resi- 
dences to  numerous  inhabitant^. 
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THE  MOON. 

MoiioHSy  <^c^-*The  Moon,  as  well  as  the  Earth,  revolver 
round  the  Sim  m  our  year.  She  is  also  constantly  moving 
round  the  £arth»  or  rather  roand  the  commen  centre  of 
gravity  of  herself  and  the  Earth,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
240,000  miles,  and  completing  her  revolution  in  the  ave*- 
rage  period  of  about  27  dap  7|  liours.*  In  this  lattei* 
period,  die  performs  a  rotation  round  her  own  axis,  as  is 
shown  by  her  always  presentmg^  with  a  slight  variation^ 
the  same  &ce  to  the  Earth.f     In  consequence,  however^ 


*  The  motipRS  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  round  the  Skin  may  be  tiius 
illustrated:  Ilace  a  candle  on  the  middle  of  a  round  table,  and 
taking  two  balls  of  the  same  material,  one  representing  the  Earth, 
ianag  its  diameter  nearly  four  tiines  that  of  the  other;  fix  i^em  on 
oppoBtte  «ads  of  a  strong  wire,  many  times  longev  than  the  diameter 
o^the  greater.  Then  suspend  these  haUs  hovison^ly  bty  maans  of  a 
vire  or  cord  fixed  to  the  other  Mire  near  the  larger  bajl,  and  carry  the 
whole  slowly  round  the  edge  of  the  table,  causing  the  two  balls  to  re- 
volve round  theic  point  of  suspension  as  uniformly  as  possibfe,  and 
^^^  suclL.velocity  as  to  cause  them  to  perfocm  about  thirteen  revolu- 
tions, while  the  vrhoXe  h  carried  once  round  the  candle.  Then,  if  the 
^tion  bne  cooBznenced  when  the  smaller  ball*  represanting  the  Moon, 
is  between  the  greats  and  the  candle,  a  position  which  corresponds 
to  new  moo>n»  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  balls  have  Gojaapleted  a 
revolution^  so  that  the  wire  is  in  a  position  parallel  to  its  former  onei 
tlie  smaller  ball  will  not  be  between  the  greater,  and  the  candje,  but 
^  the  motion  must  be  continued  for  some  time  before  it  will  be  so 
siiuatedL  In  her  eastward  motion  among  tlie  fixed  starS)  the  Moon 
appears  ko  describe  a  space  of  aboyt  13°  each  day,  or  about  her  own. 
breadth  each  hour. 

t  This  may  be  familiarly  illustrated  by  a  person  turpipg  slowly 
I'ouad,  and  holding  a  ball  before  him  in  such  a  manner  tha^  the  same 
fide  of  it  may  be  always  towards  him;  aq  it  will  be  oib.vious  that 
it  must  ^rform  a  single  rotation  in  the  same  time  in  which  he 
turns  completely  round)  each  side  of  it  being,  during  that  time,  turned 
io  tv^ry  direction.  The  same  may  also  be  correctly  illustrated  by 
iQeans  of  thei)alU  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  note.  The  period 
above  mentioned,  87  days  7}  hours,  is  the  average  time  employed  by 
the  Moon  between  two  successive  conjunctiona  with  a  fixed  star,  ao^ 
is  called  a  periodic  mouth .:  and  as  the  difference  between  this  period 
and  a  year  is  to  a  year,  so  is  this  period  to  29  days  12j  hours,  nearly, 
which  is  called  a  synodic  month.  The  Moon*s  rotation  on  her  axis, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  being  perfectly  uniform, 
^vbile  her  motion  in  her  orbit  is  subject  to  some  inequality,  it  will  be 
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of  her  own  progressive  motion  along  with  the  Earth  about 
the  Sun,  the  length  of  her  tolar  day,  instead  of  being  27 
days  7f  hours,  is  increased  to  the  period  of  about  29  days 
12J  hours,  the  difference  being  requisite  to  bring  her  to 
that  position  in  which  the  same  face  will  again  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Sun.  This  last  period  is  also  the  time  that 
elapses  between  one  new  or  full  moon,  and  the  following. 

Magnitude^  ^c.-^The  Moon's  diameter  is  about  2160 
mil^s.  Hence,  the  Earth  is  about  49  times  as  large  as 
the  Moon ;  and,  being  denser,  contains  about  68-^  times 
as  much  matter.  In  consequence  of  the  Moon's  motion 
in  an  elliptical  orbit,  her  apparent  diameter  is  about  one 
seventh  part,  and  her  surface  about  one  fourth  part 
greater,  when  she  is  at  the  least  distance  from  the  Earth, 
than  when  she  is  most  remote.  ' 

Phases. — ^As  the  Moon  derives  her  light  from  the  Sun, 
the  side  next  that  luminary  is  always  enlightened,  and 
the  other  dark.  Hence,  more  or  less  of  the  Moon  is  visi- 
ble to  us,  accordingly  as,  in  consequence  of  her  situation 
at  any  particular  time,  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
enlightened  hemisphere  is  turned  towards  the  Eartb;  and 
from  this  cause,  her  various  phases  arise.* 


evident,  on  a  little  considerMion,  that  when  her  velocity  exceeds  its 
mean  quantity,  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  limb  will  disappear,  while 
an  equal  portion  of  the  side  which  is  ordinarily  invisible  towards  the 
western  limb  will  be  seen;  and  the  contrary  will  take  place  when  her 
velocity  is  less  than  its  mean  qtiantity.     By  this  means,  in  the  course 
of  a  month  she  will  appear  to  have  a  slight  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward like  a  balance;  and  hence,  this  appearance  is  called  her  Hbration 
in  longUude.     Another  appearance  of  a  similar  kind  is  called  her  Hbro' 
tion  in  tatiltide.     This  is  occasioned  by  her  axis  not  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  her  orbit,-— a  circumstance  which,  according  to 
her  place  in  the  orbit,  occasions  sometimes  one  of  her  poles  and  some- 
times the  other  to  be  a  little  removed  from  our  view.     When  the  Moon 
is  newly  risen,  also,  we  see,  in  consequence  of  our  elevation  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  a  little  more  at  the  upper  or  western  h'mb,  and  less 
at  the  eastern,  tlian  we  can  when  she  has  attained  a  considerable  ele- 
vation; while  a  little  before  setting,  the  contrary  takes  place.     This 
is  called  the  diurnal  libration.     From  all  this  it  will  appear,  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  one  hemisphere  is  continually  turned  towards  the  Earth, 
while  an  equal  space  on  the  opposite  side  is  for  ever  concealed  from 
our  view. 

*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  person  having  «^ball  with  one  hemi- 
sphere white  and  the  other  black,  and  carrying  it  round  hioi  so  as  to 
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Mountains,  Sfc, — The  surface  of  the  Moon,  when  care- 
fallj  examined  with  a  telescope,  is  found  to  be  full  of 
inequalities,  such  as  deep  caverns  and  high  mountains. 
Som^  of  the  UM^ter>  according  to  the  most  accurate  mea- 
surements, appear  at  least  to  equal  the  highest  mountains 
on  this  Earth.  Appearances  have  alao  been  seen,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  volcanoes. 

Celestial  Phenomena.-^Seen  from  the  Moon,  the  celes- 
tial phenomena  are  nearly  the  same  as  they  appear  to  us, 
with  the  exception  of  those  presented  by  the  Earth,  some 
of  which  are  very  remarkable.  The  Emth  will  there  ap- 
pear to  be  a  luminous  body^  about  thirteen  times  as  large 
as  the  IVioon  appears  to  us;  and  while  the  fined  stars,  and 
iQOst  of  thei  planets,  will  continue  visible  for  nearly  four- 
teen days,  and  invisible  for  an  eaual  period,  th^  Earth 
will  be  always  visible  to  nearly  half  the  Moon's  surface, 
£^nd  always  mvisible  to  an  equal  portion  on  the  opj^osite 
hemisphere.  In  the  parts  also  to  which  the  Earth  is  visi- 
ble^ its  elevation  and  direction  are.  always  nearly  the 
same;  the;  principal  change  in  its  appearance  arising  from 
its  having  phases  exactly  similar  to  those  exhibited  to  us 
hy  the  Mooa,* 


keep  the  white  side  always  .directed  tQ^Acds  some  reraqte  object*  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Sun.  Then,  when  the  ball  is  between  the 
person  apd  that  object,  pone  of  the  white  or  enlightened  side  wilt  be 
viable;  hot  when  il  is  on  the  opi^osite  side,  he  will  see  the  entire  ea- 
lighteaed  bcmikphere.  The  former  position  wiU  coeresfioad  to  nesn 
iDoon»  t^e  li^tter  to  full  moon,  i^nd  other  intermedia^  posii^n^  waU 
illustrate  the  other  pb^es. 

*  To  th^  middle  point  of  the  bemi^h^Y^  wbiql^  is  turned,  towiM:4i^ 
us  when  the  ^oon  is  about  her  meao^  distance*  th^.  Bartb  wilj  apfif»x 
exaptl]|c  over-head,  except  in  respect  to  th^  slight  deviation  produced 
in  the  course  of  the  month  by  libration.  At  any  particular  point  be- 
tween this  ftod  the  edge  of  the  disk,  the  Earth  will  be  seen  constantly 
ftt  the  same  altitude  and  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  except  the 
sHgbt  change  arkinf^  from  the  cause  ufove- mentioned.  Thvs,  atone 
Qlaoe  the  altitude  wlM  be  45^,  and  the  direction  south-west;  at  at>> 
other,  the  altitude  will  be  SO%  and  the  direction  ef»t,  Stq,  About 
the  extremity  of  the  surfhce  Tisihle  to  u^,  the  appart^-motioD  of  the 
Earth  arising  from  libration  will  be  more  remarkabieihan  elaewhefce; 
s%  in  the  period  of  the  Moon*s  revolotioo,  the  JSarth  wi)l  slowJy  ap- 
proach the  horizon,  and  then  recede  fr<HnU;  and  whilwin  some  plaoes 
it  will  riee  and  eef  entirely,  in  oth«r»  only  pan  oS  its  disk  will  sink 
beW  the  horizon^  and  in  some  again  only  part  of  it  can  ever  be  seen. 

X  2 
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SATELLITES  OF  JUPITER,  «mj. 

The  first,  or  nearest  of  Jupiter's  satellites  revolves  round 
him  in  1  day  18^  hours  nearly,  and  the  most  remote  in 
about  16  days  16^  hours;  the  first  at  a  distance  a  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth,  and  the 
other  at  about  five  times  the  Moon's  distance.  The  near- 
est of  Saturn's  satellites  revolves  round  him  in  22J  hours, 
at  less  than  half  the  Moon's  distance;  and  the  most  re- 
mote in  79  days,  at  nearly  nine  times  the  Moon's  distance. 
The  periods  of  the  nearest  and  most  remote  of  those  of 
Uranus,  are  5  days  21 J  hours  and  108  days  respectively; 
the  former  at  nearly  the  Moon's  distance,  and  the  latter 
at  nearly  seven  times  as  much. 

From  certain  regular  changes  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  it  is  inferred,  that  they  revolve  on 
their  axes  in  the  same  time  in  which  they  perform  their 
revolutions  in  their  orbits;  and  the  same  has  been  ob- 
served respecting  the  most  remote  of  the  satellites  of  Sa- 
turn. Hence,  smce  the  same  is  found  to  hold  respecting 
our  Moon,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  the  sa- 
tellites are  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  that  each 
of  them  presents  always  the  same  side  towards  its  primary. 

The  satellites  are  often  eclipsed  by  falling  into  the  sha- 
dows of  the  primaries.  The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
aire  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  longitudes  of  places 
on  the  Earth's  surface.  By  means  of  them  also,  the  ve- 
locity of  light  has  been  determined.  When  Jupiter  is 
nearer  the  Earth  than  his  average  distance,  an  eclipse  ap- 
pears to  commence  or  terminate  sooner  than  the  computed 
time ;  while  the  reverse  takes  place  when  he  is  at  the  re- 
moter parts  of  his  orbit.    By  this  means,  it  is  found  that 


Hence,  if  tbcre  be  inhabitants  in  the  Moon,  we  can  readily  conceive 
what  interest  those  on  the  remote  side  will  feel  on  seeing  the  Earth; 
and  long  journeys  or  voyages  may  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  great  pale  luminary,  which  to  their  view  will  appear  thir- 
teen times  larger  than  the  Sun.  The  mathematical  student  will 
readily  see.  that  while  there  are  the  same  means  of  determining  the 
latitudes  of  places  in  the  Moon  as  with  us,  the  observed  position  of 
the  Earth,  after  some  corrections,  will  afford  an  «asy  mode  of  det£r» 
mining  their  longitudes. 
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light  occupies  about  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  in  de- 
scribing a  line  equal  to  the  Earth's  distance  from  the  Sun^ 
and  that  it  therefore  moves  with  a  velocity  of  about 
190,000  miles  every  second  of  time. 

COMETS. 

Comets  are  bodies  which  occasionally  visit  our  part  of 
the  solar  system,  for  a  shol't  time;  and  then  recede  to 
vast  distances,  so  as  to  become  invisible.  They  generally 
consist  of  a  nucleus,  or  solid  part,  and  a  tail  or  train, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  luminous  vapour.  It  seems 
most  probable,  that  these  bodies  move  in  very  eccentric 
elliptical  orbits,  having  the  Sun  in  one  of  the  foci ;  but 
their  motions  are  very  little  known,  and  nothing  certain 
is  ascertained  respecting  their  nature, 

FIXED  STARS. 

Namcy  SfC. — The  Fixed  Stars  are  so  called  from  their 
always  retaining  the  same  situations  in  relation  to  each 
other,  while  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets  and 
comets  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes.  For  the  sake 
of  distinction,  the  stars  have  been  distributed  into  groups, 
called  constellations^  These  are  named  after  animals,  or 
other  objects,  to  which  the  groups,  in  some  instances, 
bear  a  resemblance;  and  the  figures  of  these  objects  are 
generally  painted  on  celestial  globes,  and  maps  of  the 
stars.  Of  the  constellations,  twelve  are  in  the  zodiac,  a 
zone  extending  8^  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic;  thirty-four 
are  north  of  it ;  and  forty-seven,  south  of  it. 

The  zodiacal  constellations  are  4rieSf  the  Ram;  TaU' 
rusy  the  Bull ;  Gemini,  the  Twina;  Cancer,  the  Crab ;  Leo, 
the  Lion;  Virgo,  the  Virgin;  Libra^  the  Balance;  Scorpioy 
the  Scorpion;  Sagittarius,  the  Areher;  Capricomus,  the 
Goat;  Aquarius,  the  Water-bearer;  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  northern  constellations  are 
Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear;  Ursa  Minor,  the  Little 
Bear ;  Draco,  the  Dragon ;  Bootes^  Curona  Borealis,  the 
Northern  Crown;  Hercules;  Ophiuchus,  or  Serpentarius, 
the  Serpent-hearer;  Serpens,ihe  Serpent;  Lt/ra,  the  Harp; 
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Cygnus,  the  Swan;  AquUa  el  AntinouSf  the  Eagle  and 
Antinous;  Delphtnus,  t|ie  Dolphin;  PegHsus,  the  Wfnged 
Horse;  Andromeda;  Perseus,  with  CapiU  Medustr,  the 
Head  of  Medusa;  Cassiopeia;  Cepketts;  and  Auriga,  the 
Charioteer. 

The  principal  southern  constellations  visible  in  Britain 
or  Ireland,  are  Orion;  Canis  Major,  the  Great  Dog; 
Cams  Minor,,  the  Little  Dog;  Piscis  Ausiralis,  the  South- 
em  Fish;  and  Cetus,  a  Sea  Monster  or  Whale.  The  chief 
southern  constellations  not  visible  in  these  countries,  are 
Crux,  the  Cross;  Centaurus,  the  Centaur;  and  Argo  Na- 
vis,  the  Ship  Argo. 

Magnitudes^  Sfc. — The  stars  visiljje  to  the  naked  eye, 
b^ve  been  farther  divided  by  astronomers  into  six,  classes, 
according  to  their  brightness:  the  brightest  being  called 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  next,  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude,  &c.*  Other  stars  are  called  telescopic  ones. 
The  stars  in  the  several  constellations  have  also  been  de- 
nominated by  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet ;  the  bright- 
est star  in  each  being  denoted  by  «,  the  next  by  /9,  &c.f 

Distaficefi. — The  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are  great 
almost  l^eyopd  conceptJQn^  A.strononiers  h^ve  failed  in- 
deed in  determining  tbem,  and  have  merely  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  t^at  the  nearest  of  the  stars  is  probably  above 
80,000  times  more  remote  from  the  solar  system,  than 
the  Sun  is  from  the  Earth.J 


*  It  is  not  to  b|e  understood  that  all  stars  of  any  particular  nominal 
magnitude  are  of  precisely  the  same  apparent  brightness.  There  are^ 
in  fact,  aloMMt  as  many  varieties  in  this  iie^pe«t  as  theieara  stars;  and 
henoe,  seireral  stars  are  marjced  aa  b&ja^g  between  two  ni^gnitudes. 
Thus  Procyon,  in  Canis  Minor,  is  marked  I.  3.  to  denote^  that  it  h  of 
a  m.agnitMde  intermediate  between  the  first  ana  second. 

f  For  the  use  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Greek,  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  given,  containing  the  capital  and  -  small  letters  of  the 
Orec^k  alphabet,  with  th«r  names,  and  the  letters,  or  combinations 
of  Ve^ecs,  to  which  t)iey  are  re(ipje)pt.iv«Iy  eq^iva(ent  ii;i,  X^tin  and 
Engjifh: 

4?*fe.^te&*L«i»*  ft/9o'^^#^S|»»^'  r»5^«»W5i4'  Aj^'Wt^^;  E»».  fP«Jon. 
e  {j/ttttqY^tX  or  ^xeto,  a  /  H,  ni  eta,  /(iMigJ  j  03  or  S-,  iheta,  th  }  I.  «,  iou,  i; 
Kj^.  bi^  Mi  At  X«  lambda,  //  V,  M,  biu,  M;  N.  y,  bu,  n;  B,  {,  xL  *i  0,  i, 
onflcron,  o  («hnrt) ;  IT,  r  or  w«  pi,jp;  F,  (,  rbo,  r/  i;  r  or  r,  ligma,  tj  T,  r,  tau,  ti 
T,  V,  uwilon,  u;  *,  p,  phi,/  orpA;   X»  x*  ^^^»  chi  %  '^'f  P<i>  P»i  0,  «,  oncg«, 

f  So  enormoys  i^  this  distance,  that  a  body  moving  a^  the  rate  of 
IS  miles  per  minute,  which  is  about  the  velocity  of  sound,  would  be 
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Nature^  Sfc. — There  seems  to  be  strong  reason  to  be« 
lieve,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  large  bodies  like  the  Sun^ 
and  of  the  same  nature.     From  their  vast  distances,  it  is 
evident  that  they  cannot  shine  by  reflecting  the  rays  of 
the  Sun,  and  that  they  cannot  be  bodies  of  the  compara-* 
tivelv  small  dimensions  of  the  planets  of  our  system ;  as, 
on  either  supposition,  they  could  scarcely  be  visible  to*^ 
us,  and  certainly  not  with  the  beautiful  brilliance  which 
fhey  display.     Hence,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  they 
may  be  the  centres  of  systems  like  our  own,  containing 
various  planets,  which  may  afford  residences  for  number- 
less animated  beings. 

Number  of  the  Stars, — ^When  we  look  at  the  sky  in  a 
clear  night,  we  conceive  the  number  of  the  stars  which 
are  visible,  to  be  almost  infinite..  This,  however^  arises 
from  our  viewing  them  confusedly;  and  the  deception  is 
removed,  if  we  count  those  which  we  see  in  any  limited 
space,  as  their  number  is  found  to  be  much  less  than  we 
are  led  to  expect.  In  consequence  of  the  vapour,  indeed, 
and  of  the  mass  of  atmosphere  near  the  horizon,  there  are 
rarely  more  than  a  thousand  stars  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  at  once;  and  all  that  it  can  see  in  the  entire  heavens5 
amount  to  scarcely  three  thousand.  The  telescope,  how- 
ever, has  shown  myriads  which  the  naked  ^ye  is  unable 
to  distinguish,  and  every  successive  improvement  in  its 
mechanism  has  shown  more;  so  that  the  entire  number 
seems  far  to  exceed  any  thing  that  man  has  the  means  of 
ascertaining. 

Nebtdds, — ^In  various  parts  of  the  heavens,  there  are 
spots,  which  have  a  whitish  or  cloudy  appearance,  and 
which  are  called  nebulas.  From  an  examination  of  these 
with  powerful  telescopes,  it  seems  probable,  that,  in 
general,  the  appearances  which  they  exhibit  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  blended  light  of  almost  innumerable  stars, 
placed  at  a  vast  distance,  and  probably  bound  together 


1,128,000  years  in  describing  it;  and  a  cannon  ball  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  20  miles  per  minute,  would  require  about  760»000  years 
to  perform  the  same  journey.  Light,  aUo,  would  occupy  nearly  a 
year  and  a  quarter  in  passing  over  this  space;  so  that  if  the  star  were 
annihilated,  its  rays,  for  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  its  6nal  catastrophe* 
vould  still  continue  to  reach  us,  an4  would  make  it  appear  in  ita 
wonted  place. 
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by  mutual  attraction,  so  as  to  form  a  dependent  apd  con- 
Bected  group. 


UNIVERSAL  ATTRACTION, 

Every  portion  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  attracted  by  every  other,  or  has  a  tendency  to  move 
towards  it.  Mountains  attract  plummets  placed  near 
them,  and  prevent  them  from  hangixig  peroendiQuIarly.^ 
The  Earth  attracts  the  Moon,  the  Moon  $%e  Earth,  the 
Sun  the  planets,  and  l|he  planeta  the  Sun  and  one  anotiier. 
All  bodies  at  the  Earth'is  surface  tend  to  move  toward^  its 
centre,  and  this  tendency  constitutes  their  weighft.  Thi» 
arises,  not  from  any  attractive  power  lodged  in  the  cen- 
tre more  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Eajrth^  b^t  because  a 
great  mass  of  matter  lies  in  that  direction^  without  any  in 
the  opposite  to  counteract  its  effect ;  while,  whajtev^r  lies 
on  any  side  of  the  line  passing  through  the  €;enire|  is 
prevented  from  causing  any  motion  towards  itself  by  an 
equal  mass  placed  on  Uie  opposite  side^  so  that  the  joint 
tffeipt  ofbotlf  is  still-to  .causje.hfldifig  to  h^v.^  a  te^ul^wy 
towards  the  centre* 

All  the  motions  of  the  bodies  in  the  solar  systena^  are 
produced  by  a  due  combination  and  adjustment  of  such 
an  attraction,  and  of  a  projectile  force  originally  impressed 
upon  each  of  them.  Thus,  a  planet  is  attracted  Umaxds 
the  Sun  by  a  force,  which?  ^^^  its  effect  not  counler- 
£|€ted,  would  cause  it  to  fall  to  his  body.  It  has  also  a 
motion  in  its  orbit,  which,  if  the  Sun's  attraction  were 
suspended,  would  carry  it  forward  with  a  const^^  velo* 
city,  in  a  straight  line  touching  the  orbit.  Instead  of 
thus  receding,  however^  into  infinite  space,  it  is  per- 


■ 

•  Tb«  HMgniiude  of  tbe  Eanh  to  vastly  exceedt  that  of  tiie  largest 
mountain,  that  a  plumb-line  in  the  circumstances  above  referred  tOt 
deviates  from  the  perpendicular  only  by  a  few  seconds.  The  moun- 
taio  of  Scbihallion  in  Scotland,  by  experiments  made  in  1774,  under 
the  direction  oi  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  caused  a  deviation  of 
J5'<*8.  From  cakulations  IVuinded  on  this  result,  compared  with  the 
Earth^t  attraction,  and  on  the  magnitude  and  density  of  this  moan- 
tMn,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  Earth  h 
nearly  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  pure  water. 
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petually  drawn  off,  by  the  Sun's  attraction,  from  the 

rectilineal  path,  and  caused  -  to   describe   an  elliptical 

orbit.* 
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*  Were  the  velocity  in  tbb  orbit  much  greater  than  ii  U,  the  attrac- 
ttfe  fores  would  IM  fosuffiiiiem  to  cai»eth«  body  to  rtove  In  an  ellipse. 
lo  that  case  it  wo«iid  dnctibe  &  pavaboki  or  byJsektMla;  and  thus  re- 
eediag  continuallj^  from  the  Sim,  and  loiing  th«  boififit  of  hin  iiu 
fluence,  it  wouM  »a  all.  probabilii^  become  unfit  fov  both^  animal  and 
vegetable  life.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  were  much  leas 
llian  it  18,  the  planet  would  be  brought  so  near  tlie  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem aa  d^tttt  to  fall  on  some  part  of  the  Sun's  body,,  or  at  least  to  be 
ezpased  to  bis  inHucnce  in  suoh  A  dagr«e  as  to  Mader  it  unfit  to  be  « 
residence  for  animated  beings.     Even  with  the  medium  vdooily,  tA^ 
unless  the  direction  of  the  motion  were  nearly  penpetodiculilr,  as  it  ia 
found  to  be,  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  Sua,  the  orbit 
weiuldl>ean  ellipse  of  great  eccentricity,  and  the  planet  would  be 
subjected  to  all  the  ineonvenienees  arising  from  such  an  orbit.     It 
may  be  farther  reniarked,  that  the  attractive  force  is  fdund  to  be  in- 
versely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance;  and  it  can  be  shown 
mathematically,  that  were  the  law  of  variation  of  tlio  filrce  different 
from  thisy  the  planetary  orbits  could  not  retain  their  present  forms 
and  permanence.     Nothings  therefore,  can  afford  a  stronger  proof  of 
design  and  imeUigeiioe  in  the  structure  of  the  universe,  than  the  accu.' 
rate  adnutmeat  of  thesa  tliree  elements,  the  law  of  the  ibrce,  the  ve^ 
locity,  and  the  direction,  which  all  admit  of  infinite  varieties;  and  a 
considerable  change  in  any  of  which,  in  rriation  to  a  particular  planet, 
would  be  fatal  to  tbeeomfort,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  very  existence, 
iji  ks  inhabitants. 

On  the  general  principles  which  have  been  here  alluded  to,  it  may 
be  reasonably  inferred,  that  the  fixed  stars  must  be  in  motion  as  well 
as  the  planet»;-^aA  opinion  which  also  seema  te  be  confirmed  by  ob- 
servation, as  some  appearances  seem  to  indicate  nMtidns  among  them, 
which,  though  it  may  require  many  ages  to  make  tliem  sensible  to  usi 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  distances  of  the  stars^  may  yet  be  extremely 
rapid.     The  fised  stars,  bewever  remote,  may  be*  expected  to-  attract 
one  another;  and  thus,  though  the  efieet  may  be  eacesetvely  small  in 
consequence  of  their  extreme  distance,  ita  ultimate  tendency  would 
obviously  be  to  cause  them  all  to  be  collected  into  one  vast  mass,  un- 
less the  effect  of  the  attractive  influence  were  cdunteracted  by  a  pro- 
jectile force  impressed  on  each.     Henee,  each  nebula  may  be  • 
system  composed  of  myriads  of  stars,  compleUwg  Iheir  revolutioaa 
round  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  nebula  itaelC;  in  periods  of 
time  of  which  the  age^  that  have  passed  since  the  eiwaieoK  ef  our  pte- 
net,  would  form  but  an  inconsiderable  atom;  and  many  of  thcae  vast 
systems  may  again  be  combined,  to  form  another  ef  i«iU  ampler  mid 
more  inconceivable  difnentions.     Accoadiag  to  tbia  view,  the  stars>o€ 
the  universe  are  probably  distributed  into  numerous  vast  aystemi^ 
each  of  which  is.  at  such  a  distance  fcam^he  rest,  that,  viewed  from 
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THE  TIDES. 

The  tides  are  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  take  place  twice  in  the  lunar 
day,  or  in  the  average  space  of  about  24  hours  50  minutes. 
These  are  occasioned  by  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Thus,  while  the  Earth  is  performing  its  revolu- 
tion, it  is  drawn  by  the  Sun  from  the  rectilineal  path,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  its  centre  describes  its  orbit.  At 
the  same  time,  the  side  nearest  the  Sun,  being  attracted 
with  greater  force,  is  drawn  farther  from  the  rectilineal 
path  than  the  centre;  while  the  most  remote  side  is 
drawn  less  than  the  centre  from  the  line  in  which  it 
would  otherwise  move;  and  thus  the  distance  of  each 
from  the  centre,  is  increased.*     Hence  it  appears,  that, 


it,  they  appear,  till  examined  with  telescopes,  to  be  merel]f  nebulas; 
while  the  stars  which  are  distinctly  visible,  all  belong  to  the  system 
in  which  the  observer  is  placed.  Dr.  H«r8chel  supposed,  and  ap- 
parently with  reason,  that  our  Son  and  system  belong  to  a  vast  nebu- 
la, which  extends  around  us  to  an  immeasurable  distance,  and  iwms 
what  is  called  the  Milky  Way.  The  milky  way,  or  galaxy,  is  a  broad 
track  extending  round  the  sky,  and  distingui^able  by  its  whitish  ap- 
pearance. Its  course  lies  through  the  constellations  of  Cassiopeia, 
Cygnus,  Perseus,  Andromeda,  Gemini,  and  several  others.  If  Dr. 
Herschel's  opinion,  above  alluded  to,  be  true,  it  is  a  curious  analogy, 
that  the  numberless  stan  in  this  collection  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  zooe  of  limited  breadth,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  or- 
bits of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system  all  lie  in  nearly  the  same  plane. 
Farther  information  on  these  interesting  subjects  will  be  found  in 
Paley*s  Natural  Theology,  in  several  papers  by  Dr.  Hersthel,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  iA  various  works  on  Astronomy. 

*  This  part  of  the  theory  of  the  tides,  in  which  students  generally 
feel  some  difficulty,  will  perhaps  be  rendered  more  simple,  if  we  sup- 
pose a  planet  with  two  satellites  of  equal  masses  and  at  equal  distances, 
revolving  round  the  Sun  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  satellites  is 
always  iwtsvcen  the  Sun  and  planet,  and  the  other  in  opposition  to  the 
Sun.  la  these  •eircumstances,  it  is  evident,  that  the  primary  planet 
would  describe  its  orbit  just  as  if  it  were  attended  by  no  satellites,  and 
that,  from  tha  inequalities  of  the  attractions  exerted  on  it  and  on  the 
secondaries,  the  distances  between  it  and  each  of  them  would  be  in- 
creased. The  theory  may  perhaps  be  rendered  still  farther  intelligible 
by  considering, 'that  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  two  satellites  would 
be,  one  of  them  less  and  the  other  greater  than  that  of  the  primary, 
in  consequence  of  the  one  moving  with  a  less  and  the  other  with  a 
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though  this  cause  is  unable  to  affect  the  solid  parts  of 
the  Earth;  yet,  as  the  fluid  parts  yield  to  the  slightest 
force,  an  elevation  is  produced,  bj  the  Sun's  attraction, 
in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  at  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  and  a  depression  at  the  intermediate  parts.  An 
illustration  exactly  similar  is  applicable  respecting  the 
effect  produced  by  the  Moon.  From  the  nearness  of  the 
Moon,  however,  the  difference  betwe^i  the  attraction 
which  she  exerts  on  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  on  the 
nearer  and  more  remote  sides,  is  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  same  difference  in  the  effects  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  Sun ;  and  hence,  her  attraction  con- 
tributes in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  production  of 
the  tides.  From  this  reason,  the  Moon's  attraction  may 
be  considered  as  the  great  cause  of  the  tides,  and  the 
Sun's  influence  may  be  regarded  as  merely  modifying  its 
effects;  the  tides  being  greatest  when  the  Sun,  Earth,  and 
Moon,  are  in  nearly  the  same  straight  line,  as  about  new 
or  full  moon ;  and  least  when  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
Earth  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  nearly  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  as  about  the  first  and  last  quarters.  For  the 
same  reason  also,  the  tides  are  retarded  each  day  by  about 
ii%  minutes,  on  account  of  the  Moon's  eastward  motion, 
which  brings  her  to  the  meridian  each  day  about  fifty 
minutes  later  than  the  preceding.  The  largest,  or  spring 
tides,  happen  a  day  ana  a  half,  or  two  days,  after  new  or 
full  moon;  and  the  least,  or  neap  tides,  about  the  same 
time  after  the  first  or  third  quarter.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  even  after  new  or  full  moon,  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Sun  and  Moon  concur  for  some  time  in  adding 
to  the  effect  which,  they  have  already  produced,  and  thus 
increase  the  height  of  the  tide;  and,  for  a  short  time  after 
the  quarters,  their  influence  continues  in  a  similar  way  to 
diminish  their  height.     In  the  same  manner,  in  the  open 
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greater  velocity.-  .  It  is.  also  erident,  that  the  force  which  tendi  to 
produce  the  tides,  is  iner«ly  the  ctifference  between  the  forces  acting 
on  the  centre,  and. on  either  the  nearer  or  the  asore  remote  surface  of 
the  Earth.  M'Heficia  itappean  alsQ>  that  though  the  Sun's  attraction 
OD  the  Earth  is  many  times  greater;  than  that  of  tbe  Moon^  yet  on  ac* 
count  of  his  distance  being  nearly  400  times  greater,  and  the  attrac- 
tions being  inversely  proportional  to  the  squafes  of  the  distances,  hi& 
influence  in  producing  tides  is  much  less  tlian  that  of  the  Moon. 

Y 
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ocean,  it  is  Kiot  high  wat^r  fbr  an  hour  or  two  after  the 
Moon  has  passed  the  tn^eridian:*  In  other  places,  the 
times  of  high  attd  loW  ^«^ter  are  greatly  retenrded,  and  the 
other  phenomena  of  the  tides  mttcH  modified,  by  tte  ex- 
tent, situation,  and  form  of  the  land. 


*  The  tendency  of  Uie  Moon  m  to  elevate  the  water,  -to  as  to  form 
a  prolate  spheroid;  'Which,  in  ooosequence  of  the  liiooii'a  appannt 
>diurnal  revolution,  would  revolve  round  from  east  to  west,  its  axis 
being  directed,  not  exactly  towards  the  Moon,  but  somewhat  to  the 
east'trf  her  place;  and  hence,  ihe  reaMn  is  obvious  why  there  iire  two 
tides  iti  the  lunalr  day.     The  Sim  also  ^produoiss  a  'suMller  apbciroid; 
'.  and  the  actual  figure  o£  the  surAiCe  of  the  occiiD,  is  produced  by  a 
,  combination  of  the  two.     The  facts  that  the  tide  is  not  at  the  highest 
till  after  the  Moon  has  passed  the  meridian,  and  that  spring  tl^es  do 
not  happen  till  about  a  day  and  a  half  after  new  and  full  moon,  wfii 
receive  illustration  A-om  the.  other  similar  and  Well-known  ^tts,  that, 
though  ^the  SilA's  iilflueiice  is  greatest  at  noon,  the  heat.is  not.  at  the 
greatest  till  two  or  three  o'clock;  and  that  the  hottest  •nd'^ooidest 
times  of  the  year  are  not  at  the  solstices,  but  some  waeks,  after.     It 
may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  magnitudes  and  other  phenomena  of 
the  tides,  are  greaily  influenced  by  the  variations  in  the  distances  o£  t(ie 
1V(oon  and  Sun  ttwsi  the  Earth,  by  their  declinatidns,  and  by  tbeur 
motions.     It  will  tflso  appear  evident,  that  the  w«t«#s  of  tekca  eittliot 
be  aendbly  afietited'by  tides;  as,,  from  their  limited  fxteni,  the  Sun 
or  Moon  will  in^Uentie  every  part  of  their  surfaces,  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree,  and  theVe  is  no  connexion  with  any  other  body  oi  water  to 
supply  a  quantify  of  fluid  to 'form  the  accumulation.     In  like  man- 
ner, i^^as  which  tire 'ti6nnected 'with  the  ocean  by  a  Mrattthm  is  -stnall 
compared  with  their  magnitudes,  have  mtbcfr  no  perceptible  tides,  or 
very  small  ones.     Thus,  the  tides  are  extremely  -small  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  in  the  Baltic  there 'are  none.     The  tides  are  also 
influenced  by  the  winds;  being  both  higher  and  earlier  when  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind  favours  the  progress  of  the  water;  while,  in  con- 
trary circumstances,  they  are  latter,  and  attain  less  height.     Besides 
this  influence,  the  Winds,  in  ibsir  more  general  action,  produces SDOte- 
ment  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean 'from  -cast  to  west.     The  .^sat  of  the 
Sun  rarifies  the  Mr  at  the  place  wheire  he  is  vertical,  and  iii  some  space 
around  it.     The  air  being  thus  rendered  lighter  ascends,  and  other 
air  rushes  in 4o -supply  its  place.    J^4bis  means,  in.cjonaequence  of 
the  Sun's  apparent  westward  motion,  the  air  aboi|t,tbe,.torrid.sone  is 
coiiduntly' moving  in  ikHA  diMction,  -  unless  pimtnted  by  mountains, 
orotiier  obflcaatet;  'and'thiis  vmsast  wend 'generally  blows  in  those 
regions,  caiiBi  ng  anwMiwnttl  movssncntin  the  ocean.     This  cmse.pro- 
duoes  the  Gulf  Stream,  alf«adyimsntk>aed;(WMl  tbssahie  aorctDsnt 
has  beeti  observedin  many' other 'piaoes. 
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USE  OF  THE  GLOBES.* 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  a  representation  of  the  earth, 
with  the  sea  and  land  on  its  surface,  and  the  several 
circles  necessary  for  determining  their  positions.  The 
celestial  globe  is  a  like  representation  of  the  stars.  Each 
globe  is  suspended,  by  means  of  an  axis,  in  a  brazen  rin^, 
called  the  universal  or  brazeii  meridian,  and  supported  m 
a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  fiat,  and  represents 
the  rational  horizon. 

The  universal  meridian  is  divided  into  decrees,  and 
parts  of  degrees:  and  it  is  numbered  on  one  side  from  0 
at  the  equator,  both  ways,  to  90°  at  the  poles;  and  on 
the  other  side  from  0  at  each  pole,  to  90°  at  the  equator. 

On  the  terrestrial  globe  the  equator  is  numbered,  both 
eastward  and  westward,  from  the  point  in  which  it  is  cut 
by  the  first  meridian.  It  is  also  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts,  corresponding  to  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Each  globe  is>  furnished  with  a  small  circle  of  brass, 
called  the  hour  circle.  This  is  placed  at  the  north  pole, 
and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  to  represent 
the  hours  of  the  day.f 

The  horizon  of  each  globe  is  divided  into  degrees;  and 
is  ti umbered  by  ohe  series  of  figures,  commencing  from  0 
at  the  north  and  south  points,  and  ascending  to  90°  at 
the  east  and  west;  and  by  another  series,  commencing  at 
the  east  and  west  points,  and  terminating  at  the  north 
and  south.  The  several  points  of  the  compass,  the  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  signs  and  degrees  of  the  eoUptic  in 


*  The  following  article  wilt  contain  merely  the  most  tmportaot  of 
the  problems  that  can  be  solved  by  means  of  globes;  many  being  omit- 
ted which  are  usually  given  in  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  which 
■very  intelligent  teacher  will  perhaps  consider  to  be  much  too  nume- 
rous, and.  in  many  cases,  too  little  elementary,  to  be  intelligible  or 
useful  to  the  generality  of  pupils. 

f  On  some  globes,  the  hour  circle  is  fixed,  and  has  a  moveable  in- 
dex. On  others,  however,  the  circle  is  movefible,  and  the  meridiaa 
serves  instead  of  an  index.  This  mode  is  much  prefisrabie,  as  the 
index  is  very  liable  to  go  out  of  order.  Some  globes  have  another  cir- 
cle at  the  south  pole.  When  globes  differ  in  this  or  in  other  respects 
from  ^e  description  here  given,  the  pupil  will  in  general  feel  no  difl<* 
culty,  if  he  consider  carefully  what  is  liere  statedt 
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itinck  the  sun  is  on  each  day,  are  also  marked  on  the 
horizoD. 

The  quadrant,  at  the  quadrant  ^altitude,  is  a  thin  slip 
<Mf  brass,  numbered  from  0  to  90°  in  one  direction,  and 
fi-om  0  to  IS"  in  the  other. 


PROBLEMS  ON  THE  OLOBE& 

Pjioblxm  I—Tojind  the  latitutU  and  longitude  of  a  gioea 

place. 

Rule. — 1>  Bring  the  place  to  the  universal  meridian.. 

2.  TTien  the  degree  of  the  meridian  above  the  place  is 

its  latitude;  and,  3.  The  degree  of  the  equator  cut  by  the 


Required  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  tlie  ft^lowing 
places : 

Ezerdie  1.  Moscow     Ex.3.  PeMn        Ex.5.  Bflfaet 
2.  Lima  4.  Otdieiti  6.  BataVii. 

Problem  II. — Given  t!ie  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place; 
to  jind  U  on  the  globe. 

fttde. — 1.  Bring  ibe  giveq  longitude  firand  on  the  equa- 
tor, to  the  universal  meridian.  2.  Find  the  given  latitude 
on  Ihe  raetichan,  and  Ok  point  beIo7  it  will  be  tt^  re- 
quired  flasa.f 

find  (ftie  places  whose  latitudes  wd  loagitudes  .ate  ac 
fellows:  .     . 

Hat.         *m.  M.       ■*)».  lit.  -ii»t< 

Sb.7.  Je>8.5f  W.  E(i.8.fia"lil.  a»IW.  Eit..».221''K,*S".^. 


■  "niui,  the  latitude  of  Faltrmo  n  3S^°  north,  and  il>  longhode 
jsjo.esw.    If  two  pUeei  Iw  •!!  lire 

dUfaWlcs  oF  Utitudc  mil  be  lo^a^b 
oacTnwnxtataf  .ihe.atJieri  but  if  tb 
Uidmjnuit  be  *4ded.  Jo  find  tbe 
fiUite*,  «ld  >3»at  longitudes  if  one  bi 
ine,  BuMntQt.     If  tlie  result  obuipe 


louth,  wilt  be  found  to  be  tbe  iiland  of' Juan  Fert^ 


^8  Use  of  Hie  Gklbes: 

Problem  III. — To  find  the  distance  of  two  given  places. 

Rule, — ^^1,  Lay  the  quadrant  with  its  graduated  or  di- 
vided edge  over  the  two  places,  and  with  tlie  cipher  or 
zero  over  one  of  them.  2.  The  figure  over  the  other  will 
show  their  distance  in  degrees.  3.  Multiply  this  by  69 
to  find  the  distance  in  British  miles,  or  by  60  to  find  it  in 
geographical  or  nautical  miles.* 

If  the  distance  exceed  90°,  it  may  be  taken  by  means 
ef  a  thread  or  compasses,  and  measured  on  the  equator. 

Required  the  distances  between  the  following  places: 

Ex.  10.  Belfast  and  Bombay     £x.  12.  Cork  and  Charleston 

1 1.  Bombay  and  Pekin  13.  Port  Jackson  and  Owhyhee. 

Ex.  14.  Required  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
at  the  narrowest  part  between  Africa  and  South  America. 

Ex.  15.  Required  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween Lima  and  the  nearest  point  of  China. 

Ex.  16.  Required  the  length  and  breadth  of  Africa. 

Ex.  17*  Required  the  siim  of  the  distances  from  the 
Land's  End  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  from  that 
cape  to  Calcutta. 

Problem  IV. — The  hour  of  the  day  at  one  place  being 
given;  to  find  tohat  the  hour  is  at  another. 

Rule. — 1.  Brin^  the  place  where  the  time  is ^  given,  to 
the  universal  meridian.  2.  Set  the  hour  circl^ior  twelve 
'  o'clock.f  3.  Bring  the  other  given  place  to  the  meridian, 
observing  the  hours  passed  over  on  the  circle,  which ^will 
be  the  difference  in  the  reckoning  of  time  at  the  two 
places.  4.  Then,  if  the  proposed  place  be  east  of  that 
at  which  the  time  is  given,  the  hour  at  it  will  be  more 


*  ThuSf  'the  distknce  between  London  and  Cairo  will  be  feund  to 
be  31^^;  tbe  product  of  which  by  69  is  217Sjf  miles,  the  distance 
required.  In  strictness,  in  reducing  the  distance  to  BFiCnh  miles,  a 
mile  should  be  added  for  each  22  degrees  contained  in  it.  Hiis  is 
unnecessary,  however;  as,  in  using  any  ordinaiy  globe,  an  'error  of 
several  miles  in  the  distance  will  be  almost  always  Committed,  in  eoti- 
sequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  scale. 

f  That  is,  if  there  be  an  indei,  set  it  to  twelve  o'clock  on'^e  hour 
circle:  if  there  be  not  aa  indev,  put  twelve  on  the  hour  circle  to  the 
-uiiivenal  meridian.  '  '    ' 
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advanced  than  the  given  time  by  this  amount;  but  if 
west,  it  will  be  less  advanced  by  the  same.* 

The  difference  between  the  time  at  two  places^  may 
also  be  found  from  their  difference  of  longitude^  by  allow- 
ing an  hour  for  15  °>  and  consequently  four  minutes  of 
time  fer  1  ^ 

£x.  18«.  When  it  is  six  in  the  evening  at  Dublin,  what 
o'clock  is  it  at  Ispahan,  Canton,  and  New  Orleans? 

Ex.  19.  When  it  is  nine  in  the  morning  at  Edinburgh, 
what  o'clock  is  it  at  Mexico,  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Siam? 

'Ex.  20.  If  a  well-regulated  time-piece,  set  to  the  true 
time  at  London,  were  taken  to  Bombay,  how  much  should 
it  differ  ^m  the  clocks  there? 

Problem  V. — At  a  given  place ,  to  set  the  globe  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  the  earth  itself, 

Rule*-^\.  Elevate  the  nearer  pole  according  to  the  la- 
titade  of  the  place.  2.  Bring  the  place  to  the  universal 
meridian.  3.  Set  the  globe,  so  that  the  universal  meri- 
dian may  lie  due  ^orth  and  8outh.f 


*  Thus,  yAietk  it  1«  ten  o^«lock  in  the  morning  at  London,  it  if 
about  five  in  th?  afternoon  at  Batavia,  and  half.past  three  in  the 
morning  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  titne  at  different  places,  arises  from  the  sun^s  apparent  daily 
motion  from  eaattd'v^t.  It  is -twelve  4tt  iibon  at  any  place  nvhen 
the  s«n  is  on  its  meridian;  and  as  the  sun  appears  to  describe  a  cir- 
cuit  of  960^  in  34  houj^  he  will  appear  to  pass  in  one  hour  from  any 
meridian  to  one  15^  west  of  it.  Hence,  at  the  latter  meridian,  noon 
will  he  one  hour  later  than  at  tihe  former;  and  th^re  will  evidently  be 
a  like  difference  in  ifae  reckoning  of  time  at  ai4  the-  otAer  hours  of  the 
day.  Degrees  and  minutes  are  easily  reduced  fo  time  by  multiplying 
by  4,  and. considering  the  degrees  in  the  result  as  minutes  of  time, 
«nd  the  minutes  >aB  seconds  of  4ime«       - 

f  Tbus,  in  setting  the  gklbe  for  Madrid,  -the  nor^  pole  must  be 
raised  above  the  northern  side  of  the  horizon  till  the  fortieth  degret 
of  the  meridiaOf  below  that  pole,  <)n  the  side  which  is  numbered  from 
the  piples,  sha)l  be  cut  by  the  horizon.  The  meridian  is  set  due  north 
ond  south  by  means  of  the  compass  placed  beneath  the  ^lobe,  allow- 
■ance -being  made  for  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  par- 
ticular pkice.r-  If  tbe  globe  be  not  furnished \ with  a  compass,  a  small 
moveaJatle  onQ  m%y  be  procured,  and  placed  on  the  horizon  near  the 
mer|di^K>9  or,  by  .ra^i^is  of  tl^e  shadows  of  objects  at  twelve  o'clock, 
ifae  dire^ti<^n..of  any  particular  apartment  in  respect  to  the  meridian 
may  be  .ascert|uned)  so  that  the  globe  may  be  placed  with  the  meridian 
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pROBLBM  VI. — Tojindihe  direction  in  vohick  any  place  in 
the  world  lies  in  resped  to  a  given  place. 

Rule, — 1.  Set  the  globe  for  the  given  places  as  in  Prob- 
lem y.  2.  Then,  the  direction  of  any  place  on  the  earth 
in  respect  to  the  given  place,  will  be  same  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  points  representing  them  on  the  globe.* 

Ex.  21.   Find  the  directions  of  the  north  and  south 

Eoles,  and  of  Cape  Horn  and  Kamtschatka  in  relation  to 
limerick. 
Ex.  22.  Find  the  direction  of  Bhering's  Strait,  Tobolsk, 
and  New  Zealand,  in  respect  to  Algiers. 

Problem  VII. — To  Jlnd  the  sun's  dedinetiion,  that  isy  his 
distance  Jrom  the  equator^  on  a  given  day. 

Rule. — 1.  Find  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  declination 
scale,  or  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic.  2.  Bring  either 
to  the  universal  meridian,  and  the  degree  over  it  will  be 
the  declination.f 

Ex.  23.  Required  the  sun's  declination  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  the  twenty-first  of  December,  the  liftee»th 
of  April,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  January. 

Problem  VIII. — The  tune  being  ^ven  in  u  particular  places 
to  find  hoto  the  various  parts  of  the  earth  ere  ctrcum-* 
slanced  at  that  time,  in  respect  to  day,  night,  twUight,  8fC. 

Rule. — 1 .  Find  the  sun's  declination  by  Problem  VII. 
2.  Elevate  the  nearer  pole  according  to  tnis  declinftlioa; 
that  is,  the  north  pole  if  tihe  declination  be  north,  and 
the  south  pole  jf  it  be  south.  3^  Bring  the  given  pJace 
to  the  ujdLversal  meridian»  and  set  th^  hour  circle  for 


north  and  south  when  required.  The  vmialian  jof  the  mefostic 
meedle  at  Belfast,  is  about  US^°  west;  tlut  is,  the  needle  is  direcited 
towards  a  point  SSJ  ^  wesi  of  the  oocth  p^nt 

*  Thus,  in  respect  to  Belfast,  it  •w!H  foe  seen,  that  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  lies  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  south,  and  in  a  line  SneUned 
to  the  sensible  horizon  of  Belfast,  at  a  considenibfe  angle  lielow  It; 
while  New  Zealand  Kes  nearly  at  the  most  refnote  point  of  Ihe  globeb 

f  Thus,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Msy,  the  sun's  declination  is  about 
20^  north.     The  ecliptic  belongs  in  propriety  Only  to  the  celestial 
globe;  but,  for  the  sake  of  some  problems,  It'H  fmt  also  <>n  the  teires*' 
trial  one.     The  analemma,  or  declination  stele,  'howeveb*,  which  it 
given  on  modern  terrestrial  globes,  it  sufficient  in  all  cases. 
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twelve  o'clock.  4.  If  the  time  be  before  noon,  turn  the 
globe  westward,  according  to  the  interval;  if  it  be  after 
noon,  turn  it  eastward;  if  it  be  noon,  the  globe  is  not  to 
be  moved.  5.  Then  all  places  above  the  horizon  have 
day,  and  all  below  it  night.  6.  At  all  places  between 
the  poles,  and  under  the  upper  part  of  the  universal  me- 
ridian, It  is  noon;  while  at  the  places  along  the  rest  of 
the  meridian,  it  is  midnight.  7«  At  all  places  along  the 
western  side  of  the  horizon,  the  sun  is  rising;  and  at  all 
on  the  eastern  side,  he  is  setting.  8.  If  the  quadrant  be 
screwed  on  the  meridian  at  the  highest  point,  over  the 
d^ree  answering  to  the  sun*s  declination,  all  places  be- 
tween the  upper  edge  of  the  horizon  and  the  eighteenth 
degree  below  it  on  the  quadrant,  have  twilight;  those  on 
the  west  having  twilight  before  sunrise,  and  those  on  the 
east  evening  twilight.  9.  If  the  globe  be  made  to  revolve 
on  its  axis,  all  places  about  the  elevated  pole,  which  do 
not  sink  below  the  horizon,  have  at  that  time  continual 
day ;  while  those  about  the  other  pole,  which  do  not  rise 
above  the  horizon,  have  continual  night.* 

Ex.  24.  When  it  is  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
Lima,  on  the  first  of  December,  what  places  have  daj^ 
night,  &c.? 

*  Thus,  suppose  the  time  to  be  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, at  London,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July;  we  find  the  sun's  de- 
clinatioo  on  that  day  to  be  21  ^  north.  Then,  elevating  the  nortii 
pole  according  to  this,  and  bringing  London  to  the  meridian,  tie  have 
the  posttiona  of  the  various  places  Pt  noon  on  that  day.  The  time, 
however,  being  «n  hour  and  a  half  before  noon,  we  set  the  hour  cir- 
cle for  twelve  o'clock,  and  turn  the  globe  westward  till  an  hour  and 
a  half  are  passed  over  •on  it.  We  then  find,  that  all  £uropc<  and 
Afirica,  most  of  Asia,  and  parts  of  north  and  South  America*  have 
day;  while  it  is  night  in  New  Holland,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  other 
parts.  It  is  noon  in  Lapland,  Finland,  Hungary,  Greece,  the  centre 
of  Africa,  &c. ;  and  midnight  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.  The  sun 
IS  vertical  at  a  point  in  Borneo,  under  the  degree  of  his  declination; 
he  is  rising  also  near  Charleston  and  Lake  Superior,  and  setting  in 
Corea,  Borneo,  &c.  There  is  .morning  twilight  in  ChiI6,  Peru,  &c.; 
and  evening  twilight  in  Japan  and  Kamtschatka.  There  will  also  be 
continual  day  in  Spitsbergen,  part  of  Greenland,  &c.  By  making 
the  globe  revolve  uniformly  on  its  axis,  the  comparative  lengths  of  the 
day  and  night  at  the  proposed  time  will /be  shown.  Thus,  it  will 
appear,  that  at  this  season  the  British  Isles  are  much  longer  in  light 
thMi  in  darkness,  while  the  contrary  is  the  ease  at  Cape  Horn;  and 
the  hour  circle  would  give  the  precise  lengths  of  day  and  night. 
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Problem  IX« — To  find  the  apparent  time  of  the  suvls  rur 
ing  and  settings  and  the  lengtkt  qfthedaj^  and  nighty  at  a 
given  place. 

Jkdel, — 1.  Set  the  globe  according  to  the  first  three 
parts  of  the  rule  for  Problem  VIII.  2.  Then  turn  the 
globe,  till  the  given  place  comes  to  the  horizon  on 
either  side;  and  the  time  passed  over  on.  the  hour  circle, 
will  be  the  interval  between  noon  and  the  time  of  rising 
or  setting,  '\irtience  the  time  of  rising  and  setting  will  be 
obtained.  3.  To  find  the  length  of  the  day,  double  the 
hour  of  setting;  and  to  find  the  length  of  the  nighty  dou« 
ble  the  hour  of  rising. 

Ride  II. — 1.  Elevate  the  nearer  pole  according  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place.  !2.  Bring  the  given  day  of  the  month 
on  the  ecliptic  or  the  declination  scale,  to  the  meridian, 
and  set  the  hour  circle  for  twelve  o'clock.  3.  Then  bring 
the  day  of  the  month  to  the  horizon  on  either  side,  and 
the  time  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle  will  be  the  interval 
between  noon  and  the  time  of  rising  or  setting.* 


*  Thus,  by  either  method,  the  sub  will  be  found  to  rise  mi  Londoa 
•on  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  at  three  quarters  past  seven  o'clock| 
«nd  to  set  a  quarter  past  four^  and  hence,  the  length  of  the  day,  ex- 
clusive of  twilight,  is  found  to  be  eight  hours  and  a  ha^f ;  and  that  of 
the  night,  including  twilight,  fifteen  hours  and  a  half.  The  reason 
of  doubliog  the  hours  of  settipg  and  rising,  to  find  the  lengths  of  the 
day  and  night,  is  obvious  fronn  the  consideration  that  Boon  ia  the 
middle  of  the  day,  find  njidnight  of  the  night;  and  that  the  hour  of 
setting  is  the  time  frooa  noon,  and  the  hour  of  rising  the  time  firoiB 
midnight,  at  which  the  sun  rises  «nd  sets.  It  may  be  proper  to  re* 
mark,  that,  when  the  declination}  risingt  setting,  &c.  of  the  sun  are 
mentioned,  it  is  the  declination,  risHig,  &c.  of  his  centre  that  are  in. 
tended.  It  is  also  proper,  to  state,  that  refraction  makes  the  heavenly 
bodies  appeiir  visible  for  a  short  spac0  before  the  true  time  of  their 
rising,  and  after  the  true  time  of  their  setting.  With  respect  to  tlie 
two  rules  above  given,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  first  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  showing*  by  one  adjustment  of  the  meridian,  the  rising 
and  setting  at  all  places  on  the  given  day  (  and  the  other,  of  giving  the 
rising  and  setting  on  every  day  of  the  year  at  the  proposed  place.  In 
ibe  first  rule,  the  sun  is  supposed  to  he  at  rest  perpendicularly  otar 
the  globe^  while  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis;  but  in  the  second  rule, 
the  aun  is  supposed  to  move  round  the  earth  according  to  his  appa^ 
jrent  diurnal  motion. 

In  the  use.of  the  second  role,  the  point  of  the  compass  on  vbiir|i 
tlie  sun  rises  or  sets,  will  be  had  on  the  horixoD  opposite  to  the  day 
of  the  month  when  brought  down  to  it.     Thus,  at  London,  on  tba 


£ac.  %B.  Requited  the  sWs  iiftitig  «itd  sel^tifig,  wkli  liie 
lengths  of  the  days  a&d  nights^  on  the  twenty-first  of 
Apr^  at  Idle  North  Cape*  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  mouth  ef 
the  river  Amazon^  and  at  Cape  Horn. 

£k.  26.  Required  the  times  of  the  6cm%  rismg  and  set- 
ting, and  the  lengths  of  the  day  at  Tomea,  ^ni  ^e  &*st  of 
December,  the  i^d  of  Februar}%  Hie  tenth  ef  April,  and 
the  eighth  of  June. 

PaoBL£M  IL^-^To  find  ike  iteginrnr^  and>end  ^tvdUght. 

Rule^ — 1 .  Set  the  globe  'ftoce'r Aing  to  the  'fir^  two  parts 
of  Rule  IL  for  .ProbTem  IX.  2.  1^  the  mrndittnt  ever 
the  latitude  «rf  the  plaoe  on  the  upper  side  orthe  meridian. 
3.  Then  jnove  bodi  the  globe  and  the  ^quadriint,  till  the 
day  of  die  mondi  on  the  globe  *comes  to  ^he  eighteenti\ 
degree  on  the  graduated  edge  df  the  quadrant  bnelow  the 
horizoii;  and  the  time  passed  over  on  the  hour  circle, 
while  the  day  of  the  month  is  moying  to  lihis  position 
from  the  meridian,  will  be  the  time  between  noon,  and 
the  beginning  or  end  of  twilight.* 

£x.  27.  Required  the  times  of  daybreak  at  Quito,  on 
the  twentieth  of  March  and  the  twenty-first  of  June. 

Ex.  28.  At  what  times  does  'da^  night  commence  at 
Dublm  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December? 

£x.  28.  Find  the  lengths  of  the  twilight  at  the  most 
northern  points  of  Scotland  .and  Madagascar,  -on  -the  first 
of  April.' 

C]6X£&TXAL  GLOBE. 

The' points  in  whioh  die -equator  and  'eolipiic  ^nterseot 
ewc^  other,  are  ceHAedi'^e'eqummid  points:  the  une  at 

V 

»wenly>^th  of  January,  the  fiun  will  bd  ifotiBii  to  itse  about  SS^sonUi 
af  Uie  CMt,  and  to  set  about  tbe  eaiDfi  quantity- south  of  tbe  nvest;  tke 
fonner  point  being  almost  S.  E.  by  £.  .aad  <the  latter  S.  W.  >by  W. 

•  l^us,  (lay  will!  be  AMttid  to'bvesAe  «t  Paris,  on  the  ifirst  trf  May, 
at  balf-iiasttiiro  o^dock  in' the  Aioi^^ing,'atid  twilight  to  end  -at  half, 
pafttinioefai  the  evening.  If  the  coteplettKnt  of  the  latitqde,  that  ie, 
tiie  differmce^tweenit  and  90S  exceed  the  declfnation  by  less  th to 
!«<>, there  H  no  dafk  >night,  but  continual  twilight;  and  'if  the  de^ 
cHi»i«ion  e^ai  the  «^nii^eineiit  of  the  latitude  or  exceed  it,  there  is 
contiftUal  day. 
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which  the  sun  appears  to  cross  the  equator  north^rard^  the 
vernal  equinoctial  pointy  or  the  Jirst  point  of  Aries;  the 
other,  the  autumnal  equinoctial  points,  or  the  Jlrst  point  of 
Libra,* 

If  a  great  circle  be  drawn  through  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  perpendicular,  to  the  equator,  the  part  of  the 
equator  extending  eastward  from  the  first  point  of  Aries 
to  the  perpendicular,  is  called  the  right  ascension  of  the 
body. 

If  a  great  circle  be  drawn  through  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  the  part  of  it  between 
the  body  and  the  ecliptic  is  called  the  latitude  of  the  body ; 
and  the  part  of  the  ecliptic  between  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  perpendicular,  is  called  its  longitude.  Longitude 
is  usually  reckoned  in  signs,  degrees,  &c.  Thus,  instead 
of  saying  that  the  longitude  of  a  star  is  283^  27 '»  we  say 
that  it  is  9  signs  13°  27'-  The  sun  being  always  on  the 
ecliptic,  has  obviously  no  latitude. 

Problem  XI. — Tojind  the  right  ascension  and  declination 

of  a  body, 

liiUe, — 1.  Bring  the  body  to  the  meridian.  2.  Then 
the  degree  of  the  equator  under  the  meridian  is  the  righ^t 
ascension;  and,  3.  The  degree  of  the  meridian  over  the 
body  expresses  its  decUnation.f 


*  In  the  times  of  the  early  ancient  astronomers,  the  vernal  equi- 
noctial point  was  in  the  constellation  Aries;  and  hence  it  gets  its 
name.  This  point  is  found  to  move  westward  on  the  ecliptic  about 
SO^''  annually;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  it  now  falls  more  than  a 
sigp,  or  S0<>,  to  the  w^t.of  Aries,  so -that  now  all  the  sigBS,.  Aries, 
Taurus,  &c.  as  marked  on  Uie  fcliptic,  we  jn  very  di/Ferent5im«tii9ns 
from  the  constellations  of  the  same  name.  There  are  certain  charac- 
ters used  to  denote  the  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  marked  on  that 
circle  and  on  the^horitonat  th#  beginning  of  .each  sign.  Thus,  an 
arrow  is  used  to  denote^  Sagi(t|ni%t«}  a  character  like  the  tetter  nf  with 
a  sting,  to.  denote  Scorpio,' Ac.  ^* 

f  Thus,  t^e  «un*8  right,  aftcension  on 'the  thirtieth. of  QcCdtier  is 
nearly  215°,  and  his  decH nation.  13j-°  savtJi.  In  performing  this  or 
any  other  problem  respecting. tbe. sun,  his  plape  in  the  eeljptic.on  the 
given  day''of  the  month  mu^. be.  employed;  ^nd  if  the  body  be  the 
moon  or.  a  star,  its  plaf:e  mu»t  be  found  for  the  given  year  or  day 
fro(n  the  Nautical  Almanack,  V^hjle's  .£pberoeTi*»  or  some  iimtlsf 
work,  and  marked  on  the  globe  by  a  particle  of  wafer,. ink,  or  pupcr. 
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Re^uiied  the  right  aaeeosionft  and  deelinations  of  the 
following  stasftr: 

Ex.  30.  Sinus      Ex.  32.  Regulus      Ex.  34.  Spica  Vfrginis 
31.  Arcturas        33.  Capelk  36;  Aldetarao. 

'  £ic.  86.  Required  the  sun's  right  ascension  and  decli- 
nation on  the  fifth  of  March. 

Probi^em  XII.-^Tb  sei  the  globe  in  a  position  simUar  to 
that  of  the  heavenSy  at  a  given  time  and  place. 

Rule. — 1.  Set  the  meridian  north  and  south.  2.  Ele- 
vate the  pole  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  S. 
Bring  the  sun's  place  to- the  universal  meridian,  and  the 
glohe  will  be  in  the  position  ibv  noon.  4.  Set  the  hour 
circle  for  twelve  o'clock*  5*  If  the  given  time  be  before 
noon,  torn  the  globe  eastward  according  to  the  interval; 
but  if  it  be  after  noon,  turn  westward.* 


*  Thus,  to  set  the  globe  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  positions  of  the 
-stantt  Cork,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  sthnlf-pest  nine  o'clock  in  the 
ereaing,  elevate  the  north  pole  52^,  which  is  nearly  the  latitude  of  Cork, 
and  bring  the  fifth  of  September  on  the  ecliptic  to  the  merl4ian.  Then, 
4uving  set  the  meridian  north  and  south,  and  fixed  the  hour  circle,  turn 
the  globe  westward  till  nine  hours  and  a  half  are  passed  over,  and  the 
globe  will  be  in  the  required  position;  or  so  that,  if  the  eye  were  in  its 
centre^  each  star  on  the  globe  would  be  in  the  same  direetion  as  the 
star  wlucb  it  represents  in  the  heavens,  some  being  on  the  meridian, 
some  rising  or  setting,  and  others  at  various  positions- above  or  below 
the  horuEon.  By  means  of  this  important  problem,  the  pupil  may 
make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  constellations  and  prindpal  stars 
visible  at  bis  residence.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  he  will  find, 
by  looking  at  the  globe,  that  the  Great  Bear  lies  between  north-west 
-aod  north,  at  a  high  elevation;  and  by  placing-^  pencil  or  other  up>- 
right  object  over  it,  he  will  see  its  direction  so  as  at  once  to  be  able 
io  find  Uie  constellation  itself  in  the  sky.  Of  the  seven  most  con- 
spicuous stars  in  this  constellation,  the  two  most  remote  from  the  tail 
are  called  the  poirUenj  because,  if  a  line  drawn  through  them  be  con- 
tinued to  a  length  i^qual  to  about  five  times  their  distance  asunder,  it 
will  point^out  the  pole  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear.  A  line 
drawn  A*om  the  pole  star  to  the  remotest  in  the  tail  of  the  >Great  Bear, 
and  continued  through  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  its  own  length,  will 
point  out  Arctiirus,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  seen  a  little  north  of 
the  west  at  the  time  referred  to  in  Ike  foregoing  example.  The  bright 
star  Lyra,  or  Vega,  in  the  Harp,  will  at  the  same  time  bexonspicuous 
>at  some  distance  south-west  of  the  zenith;  and  between  it  and  Arctu- 
Tus,  and  nearer  the  latter,  is  Alpbacca.or  Gemma  in  Corona  Borealis. 
in  the  southreast,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation,  will  be  seen  four 

JZ 


see  Use  of  the  Globes. 

Ex.  37.  Set  the  globe  so  as  to  exhibit  the  positions  of 
the  stars  at  Rome  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Ex.  38.  Set  the  globe  so  as  to  represent  the  positions 
of  the  stars  at  Otaheite  on  the  fourth  of  August,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Problem  XIII. — To  Jlnd  the  time  at  tohich  a  star  risesr 
setsy  or  comes  to  the  meridian^  at  a  given  places  on  a  given 
day. 

Rule. — 1.  Set  the  globe  according  to  parts  2,  3,  and  4 
of  the  rule  for  Problem  XII.  2.  Then  bring  fhe  star  suc- 
cessively to  the  meridian,  and  to  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  01  the  horizon ;  and,  at  these  several  positions,  the 
hour  circle  will  point  out  the  times  at  which  the  star  pas- 
ses the  meridian,  rises,  and  sets.* 

Ex.  39.  Required  the  times  at  which  Antares  rises,  sets, 
and  passes  the  meridian,  at  Amsterdam  and  Algiers,  on 
the  eighth  of  October. 

Ex.  40.  Required  the  times  at  which  L3rra,  Canopus, 
and  the  middle  star  in  Orion's  Belt,  rise,  set,  and  pass  the 
meridian  at  Cairo,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June. 


Stan ;  three  in  Pegasus,  and  one  in  the  bead  of  Andromeda,  formiog 
nearly  a  square.  The  continuation  of  one  of 'the  diagonals  of  this, 
will  pass  through  Andromeda,  Perseus,  and  Auriga.  By  placing  the 
globe  in  the  open  air  or  near  a  window,  first  at  one  side  of  the 
house  and  then  at  the  opposite,  the  student  will  find  it  both  easy  and 
pleasant  to  trace  the  stars  and  constellations,  and  may  form  Tsrious 
artificial  associations  to  assist  his  memory.  He  may  also  find  it  use- 
ful, to  make  rough  draughts  or  sketches  of  particular  parts  of  the 
heavens  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

*  Thus,  at  Madrid,  on  the  third  of  February,  Rigel  in  the  foot  of 
Orion  passes  the  meridian  a  little  before  eight  in  the  evening,  rises 
at  half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  sets  at  twenty-five  aiio* 
utes  past  one  the  ensuing  morning. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY. 


In  this  Hu,  the  lettert  that  are  nlent  in  the  immundation  are  ItoHctp 
and  the  foUowing  are  the  ioundt  of  the  vowels  uted  in  it: 

F&te,  fir,  All;  m^,  m^t,  &re *;  fine, fkld;  nb,  m6ve,  nftr;  t6be,  b&ll. 

Where  nojtguret  are  put  over  vowels,  they  are  to  be  sounded  as  they  wofuld 
in  English  words  in  similar  stttuUions^f 
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Ab^-gaven-Dy 
Aune 

ALa-U^ma  * 
AUglm^ 
Al-le-gAi-ny 

AliMck 


An-da-l&-sl^ 

An-go^ra 

An-nap^lis 

An-d-gua 

Aa-tip^ros 

An-to-ni-nus 

Ararat 


Ar-kan-s&/ 

Ar-migV 

Ath-lone' 

A-thy' 

A-vlgn^n 

A-zores' 

Ba-faii^a 


Ba.hKa 

Bal-ly-m^na 

Bar.baM6« 

Bas^so-ra 

B£.&m' 

Bel-fast' 

Bel-gr&de' 


•  This  found  of « it  the  Mine  as  the  flnt  aound  of  a.— See  Walker'i  Dictionary. 

f  lo  the  names  of  towns  in  Etaglan'1,  the  termination  -mouth  is  pronounced  -miiiA, 
and  -widk  and  -wieh  have  w  silent  In  French  names,  ou  i«  pronounced  lilie  o  in 
move  J  au  lilce  o  in  noj  eh  IMlo  sh  in  shall;  quatk  hard  ;  and  in,  in  French  and  Ita- 
lian, like  the  first  n  in  opMon.  In  French  names,  also,  e  at  the  end  is  silent,  unlcse 
accented;  as  are  also  s,  es,  t,  g%  and  U :  except  Brett^  BhehnSt  Arras,  Partis  (as  pro- 
nounced m  England),  Fr^Jut,  and  a  few  others,  in  which  the  final  letter  is  sounded. 
In  Spanish  names^  and  9  sound  like  A,  and  nko  like  w>.  In  the  names  of  places  in 
the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Ijenmark,  and  Norway,  g  is  always  hard,  as  in 
20.  In  Italian  words,  a  and  a»  sound  like  t$s  ce,  cL  and  cei,  like  ch  in  cMns  and  ch 
Nke  k.  In  German  names,  unless  naturalised,  as  Brwunrick,  va  is  pronounced  like 
the  Eo^leh  v;  and  acA  like  aft  in  thaU.  In  German  names,  also,  ue  English  pro- 
nounce eh  without  9  before  it,  like  k.  The  letter  s,  in  the  foreign  langui^ges  of  Eu- 
rope^  Is  generally  pronounced  Uke  ee  in  feel.  Names  ending  in  -poU  or  -iiottt,  hare 
the  accent  on  the  syllable  before  this  termination.  In  the  names  of  places  in  lodia, 
Peraia,  and  Afghanistan,  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  when  they  end  in  -am,  *.am, 
•adf  -mt,  -OTf  -ore,  -nr,  or  -ow  {  and  many  other  eastern  names  have  the  accent  on 
the  same  syilidde.  Th,  in  words  which  are  not  English,  sounds  nearly  as  /»  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  placed  lower,  so  as  to  be  nearly  between  the  teeth. 

These  prindides,  together  with  the  Tocabulary  here  giren,  and  particularly  with 
the  diyialon  into  syllables,  will  enable  the  learner  to  make  some  approach  to  the  true 
proBuncLation  of  many  of  the  names  contained  in  the  foregoioe  work.  An  enlarged 
Ust  mteht  readily  have  been  given,  from  similar  vocabularies  already  before  the  pub- 
lic. Ais,  however,  is  purposely  avtdded;  as,  though  it  might  please  the  pupu,  it 
would  in  many  instances  mislead  him.  These  vocabularies,  indeed,  though  often 
useful*  contain  numerous  inaecuraeies  and  absurdltiea.  Thus,  in  one  of  them,  GUok- 
tetUf  Is  pronounced  Gior^erj  Armagh,  Armarj  and  Mauheavge,  Mor-boosh:  in 
another,  Drt^heda  is  pronounced  Drog-he*.da :  and  in  all  of  them,  the  accent  is  very 
frequently  misplaced.  They  all  err,  indeed,  in  aiming  at  too  much,  and  in  pretend- 
ing to  gtve  the  mode  of  pronoundng  many  names,  the  true  pronunciation  of  which 
the  authors  eould  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In  respect  to  foreign  names,  to  th0 
pronundation  of  which  there  is  do  proper  key,  the  best  rule  is  to  pronounee  them 
as  if  they  were  English  words. 
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JSe-niAres 

Ben-gil' 

Ber-blce' 

Ber-m&^as 

Bom-bay' 

Bo-o^fees 

Bra*z11' 
Brtts^ls 

Caffr-mar-then 

Caer-nar^von 

-Cai^ro 

Calais 

<Cam-bay' 

•C&m^bridge 

Ca-ni'ry 

Can-tW 

•Can-ton' 

Cape  Bre-ton' 

Car-liile' 

Casi-tlle'     ' 

Cau-bool' 

Cau(ca*4iift 

Cav^n 

Ce-rligo 

Ccy-loil' 

CfaoltAaiB 

ChioQ-bo-r&^a 
Cin-cin-o&^ti 
Cl^es 
Clen-melF 

Cole-raine' 

CovAnangkt 

Cor.dil.l^raa 

CAR-aS^Ta 

Co-r^ 

Coi^inth 


Fron&uncij^  Vocabulary. 


Crom^-ty 
CuUMen 
DarMa*neUe» 

De-can' 

Dem-e-rAAra 

Beni-b^gh 

X)es  Carte/ 
Do-nin^i-oa 
Doiuflljlft-a^dee' 
Doudf 

Dro-m6re' 

Dum<(frW 

^un-bar' 

Dun-dlZk' 

Ellei^m^re 

Es-se-qul^ 

Eu-phri-tes 

Fer-man^& 

Fer-moy' 

Frl^-land 

Gal.lipi^ll 

Gaa^gta 

^«iii^o-«  (jg  toft) 


Hu-ron' 

I^o^m-kill 

Iil^?e-m-fy 

Is-pa-han^ 

Ja-pan' 

KiUd&r^ 

King-Aorii' 
Kin-«iairdf 
Kiii»ro6af 
I<»>do^ 

Lam-lash' 
Lanark 

Leg-Aorn' 

Leicea^ter 

Letn^ter 

L^th 

Xi^trim 

Leomm-ster 

LUma 

Liroe^rick 

Xiin^o/n 

Lifr*more^ 

lian-daflT 


Gloucester  Ma-da -gasl^ar 

Gm-hMa  Ma^rW 

Gce-nMle  Ma-drtd' 

Guad-da-l6teps'^  JiIiig-gi-6^« 


-Gua-ti«m&^la 

^lU^na 

Haer^em 

HdL^le 

Hanover 

HeWfl-dea 

Her^-ford 

HidMe-kel 

Hin-do^jUiJ* 

HiB-pa*4il-o^a 

Hon-du^ai 


Me-rlida 

Mes-sl-na 

Me& 

Milian 

Mis-s5u^rl 

Mo-ham^med 

Mbn.teVi-d^ 

M6i3f-pel-U-er 

MonUrose' 

Mount-rath' 

Mul-Un-gar' 

Nibs 

Nan -kin' 

New-ark 

Ni-ag^-ra 

Nlnxirs 

NorifoOi 

O-ce-an-i-ca 

O-inagh 

O-n^iga 

X>r-i-nAico 

Oi-a«hei^ 

O-why-hee' 

Pal-my^ 

P»4'a/ 

Paraguay 

P&rtu 

Pat>to&m8fc 

IVkin' 

Pen^aa^cotU 


ManAger-tonCf  AomO  Per-pj^-aa 


M&r-an-ham' 

Ma-ii^DO 

Mar^a-rt 

Mac-ti-nl^a 

Mft^y-bor-ot<£J^ 

Mas^sa-cfafi^etta 

Mey-nooth' 

J^e-dl^na 


Pe-r6' 
Pic^»r*dy 
PlfdAmont 
P!Usa 
Bot^to  m^co 

Pv&9«r 
JPtolHMni^a 


Pronouncing  Vocabulary. 


Que-be€^ 
Ra-cln^' 

Ra-phoe' 
BJibdes 


Sa-lo-nlka 
Sati^ta  Cr&z 
Sabne 
Sai^a-cen 

Severn 

Sl.&xn' 

Stinitf 

Sc^pbi^ 

St  Oo-min^go 


St.  Hel-^na 

Stra-b&ne' 

Suf^fo^ 

S&^ll 

Su-ri-nam' 

SwMen 

ThurUes 

To^lMo 

TriH.i.ded/ 


Tu-am 

Tu-rin     , 

Ty-rone' 

V'trecht 

Van  Die^man    . 

Vei}^»-cAor 

VSn-ice 

Worcea^ter 
Yu-ca^n' 


sA^nsr 

FEONOVNCKD. 

NAMR. 

FRONOUMCXD. 

AizJa-Chapelle 

ais  ]h  flfca-peV 

Hi^nault 

h^n^' 

Alentejo 

Mea-ti^zho 

Hff^re  de  Grace  Hav-er  dc  gtW 

Alsace 

al.s&$' 

Herault 

h&.rA' 

Archipelago 

ar-ke-pel-a-go 

Jedburgh 

jbd^nr-ro 

idrtois 

ar-tKirl^ 

Laen 

Ang 

Auzerre 

6.B«t' 

Lausanne 

Ib-s^n' 

Aylesbury 

&l8^ber-ry 

Loire  atid  Loir  iWir 

BadajoB 

bad-4i.h6s'' 

Madeira 

iba-diiAra- 

Beaumaris 

b^m&^ris 

Martinique- 

ibar.ti.ulk' 

Bourbannois*- 

b6r-bon-n|f 

Michigan 

mish-i-gan^ 

Baurdeauz 

bdr.do^ 

Neofchatel 

aoo-sha-teV 

Bourges 

\}oonh 

Orleanois 

Or-Ie-a-na' 

Buenos  Ayres 

bwli-n6s  i^rea 

Pays  de  Vaud 

p4  de  \i/ 

Bury 

bei^ry 

Persia 

per^he-B 

Caen 

cong 

FiSR 

pl^za 

• 

Gagliari 

cal^lyl^rl 

Quito 

kUto 

Cayenne 

kUn' 

Roxburgh 

zox-bur.ro 

Champlain 

sham-plain< 

Salisbury 

s&ls^ber-ry 

Detroit 

de-trwl^ 

Scio 

shl^o 

Dieppe 

dy3p 

Tajo 

t&^ho 

Edinburgh 

•d^in-bur-ra 

Tbamei 

t^ma 

Esquimaux 

es^ke-mo 

Vosges 

▼6zh 

Foix 

fw& 

Ypres 

l-pr^ 
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A   TABLfe, 

ShotSig  the  Lengths  of  Degrees  on  the  Parallels  of  Latitude,  be- 
tween the  Equator  and  the  Poles;  the  Earth  being  supposed 
Spherical, 


s^a 


Sf: 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

IS 

16 

17 

18 


GcQBapl 
MUet. 


ipb. 


60-00 
59-99 
59-96 
59-92 
59-85 
59-77 
59-167 
59*55 
59-42 
59-26 
5909 
58-89 
58.69 
58-46 
58-22 
57-95 
57-67 
57-38 
5706 


ing. 
lat. 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


°5!Er| 


peg. 
Lat. 


56*73 

56-38 

56-01 

55-63 

55-33 

54-81 

54-38 

53-93 

53-46 

52-97 

52-48 

51*96 

51*43 

50-88 

50-32 

49-74 

49*15 

48*54 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 


°aB2*^ 


i 


47-92 
47*28 
46*63 
i  45*96 
45*28 
44-59 
43*88 
43-16 
42*43 
41*68 
40-92 
40*15 
39*36 
38-57 
37-76 
36-94 
36-11 
35*27 


55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 


34*41 

33-55 

32  68 

31-79 

30-90 

30*00 

29-09 

28*17 

27*24 

26-30 

25*36 

24*40 

23*44 

22-48 

21-50 

20-52 

19-53 

16*54 


i«t. 


1 


i 


. 


73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 


17-54 

16*54 

15-53 

14-52 

13*50 

12-48 

11-45 

10-42 

9-38 

8-35 

7*31 

6-27 

5*23 

4-18 

3-14 

2-09 

105 

OOO 


The  foregoing  Table  is  useful  in  the  constructiOii  of  maps,  lo 
showing  the  relative  positions  of  the  meridian^ 


ERRATA. 

Pag*  15,  near  the  bottom,  iniert  or  alter  StOUburif' 
Page  S8,  lait  column,  for  Mii^m  read  JUae<m* 
Vi^  74,  last  column,  (be  Mai^ferrat  read  Casale* 
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CHRONOLOGY   a»d  HISTORY. 


By  ANDREW  THOMSON. 


Tnni  the  world's  liittory,  what  find  we  there 

But  fortune*!  sport i,  or  natnrePs  cruel  claims. 

Or  woman's  artifice,  or  man's  rereni^. 

And  endless  inhumanities  mi  man  f 

Fune's  trumpet  seldom  sounds  but,  like  tiie  knell 

It  brings  had  tidings :  how  it  hourly  blows 

Man's  misadventures  round  the  list*ning  world  I 

Man  is  the  tale  of  narrative  Old  Tma; 

Sad  tale!  which  high  as  paradise  begins.— You  no. 
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PREFACE. 


When  AgesilauB^  king  of  Sparta^  was  asked  what 
t)ii&g8  should  be  taught  to  children^  he  replied,  Thoee 
which  they  most  practise  when  they  become  men.  This 
mnch-admired  observation,  however,  seldom  exerdses 
its  dae  infinence  on  the  education  of  the  young,  which 
ia too  often  G«o4fcticlmltm|U^ i^y.d^filiite  object. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  future  destination  of  youth, 
Uie  study  of  History  will  ever  be  essential  to  a  liberal 
education.  The  events  of  former  ages  made  to  pass,  as 
it  were,  in  review  before  our  eyes,  cannot  fail  to  ma]ce  a 
deep  impression  on  our  minds  >  and,  if  seen  aright,  to 
convey  to  us  those  lessons  of  wisdom,  which  others  have 
acquired,  not  unfrequently,  by  painful  experience. 

llie  foUovring  pages,  an  abridgment  of  a  work  planned, 
some  time  ago,  on  an  extendedrscde,  4^t/W*  tie  prewni 
laid  aside,-  were  designed,  to  form  a  manual,  not 


y^mning  an  outJine^  wUch  it  woflid  iMpiire 
y^/reiuliiig  in  matnre  yean  to  fill  up. 

.  .  i 

iyaa  the  first  chapter,  which  is  purely  ehronolo^lcalj 
^y  things,  not  of  general  utility,  ha^e  been  omitted ; 
^  the  purpose  of  introdudog  into  the  te^itel^  certais 
narratives,  which,  tbangh  indiipensalde  to  a  knotwledge 
df  history,  rarely  oocur  in  dementary  woirha^-^be  Mm- 
bometan   imposture^   the  ..^spute   conMrning    iniaige 
worship,  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Saraeea  and 
Turkish  empires,  the  decay  and  revival  of  litecatnre^ 
the  rise  and  progress  of  popery,  the  reformataoo,  the 
American,  French,  and  fla)ftian  revolutions,  &c.*-Htid 
at  the  saaie  time  to  eotepreis  tte  vehutte  as  wdmA  u 
possiUe* 

The  historical  plurt,  which  is  the  bulk  of  the  work, 
consists  of  three  branches,  each  embrbdng  nine  epo<dias. 
Having  already  published  a  complete  course  of  Scbip- 
TURE  HisTOKY,  with  a  series  of  minute  chronological 
tables^  formed  Solely  from  biblical  data,  the  Sacred 
Record,  embracing  the  first  nine  epochas,  has  been 
noticed  here  in  a  very  summary  manner.    With  regard 
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to  fiftifiNie  Hiitoiy,  tlMr«i|^toe6  epochal  into  i^ich  it 
ii  divide^  knag  in  tile  wlioIe«  a  Stream  of  Thne  tliat 
enlarges  as  it  approximates  to  the  present  period.  The 
distingoishing  characteristic  of  each  epocha  constitutes 
the  basis  of  an  epitome  of  the  history  therewith  con- 
nectBd}  and  the  interval  between  each  digest  is  occupied 
witik  a  selection  of  important  facts  arranged  in  socces- 
aoD^  with  oceasionat  notes.  The  sources  whence  the 
materials  hare  been  obtained  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  maiginal  references.  These  might  have  been 
iiM^eased :  bnt  Grecian  and  Roman  history  famish 
nesdy  all  the  particniars  lor  the  epochas  of  Ancient 
iiistory;  and  in  the  seras  of  Modem  History^  those 
eyeata*  to  which  no  references  are  placed,  have  been 
clnefly  selected  from  GitaoN  and  Von  MQllsr.  A 
copious  variety  of  questions  for  examination  concludes 
the  whole. 

BaisTOLy 
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CHBON0L.06T   AND    HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  L 

Ckiim»Ufgjf  ;  Dwisitm  of  Tmim,  ijc, 

v^tlRONOEOGY,  a  dhrconnBer  concerning  tibie,  trcfatfi 
of'tBe  sererftl  methods  by  which  it  hiis  been  computed, 
and  <^  the  means  employed  to  ascertain  the  eeras  of  the- 
prineipid  ettttts  recoixled  in  history  5  for  the  pnrpose  of' 
ammging  them  in  dne  ordet  of  snccession. 

Toliii^  science  the  ancients  seem  to  have  pmd  little 
or  no  attention.  In  theearflcst  ages  of  the  world,  time 
was^measmped' solely  by  the  seasons,  and  by  the  rerolu'- 
tions  of  the  snn  and  moon  ^  and  ages  elapsed  before  the 
custom  of  dating  important  events  came  into  general' 
ueei*    Many  centuries  intervened  between  tiie  senv  of 

*Wh6ii  c3dcal«tioi».<if  time^wei^firH  eommeneed^  its  mea- 
Bwecwere  vei^jindatOTmiiwCe.  l04iiehis|erie8ofIfoffodoUm 
andThocydid^Sy.no  regnUir  frystem  of  dates  apy[>^ears ;  nor  was 
any  attempt  to  determine  a  fixed  sera  undertaken,  nntU 
Ptolemy  Pbiladfelphos  made  the  essay,  by  cbnrparing  and 
cwreeting  the  dates  of  Jthc  Olynqsiads^  of  the  kiiijys  of  Sparta, 
and  of  tlie  priestesses.of  Jnno  at  Argos, 


entmV  at  ^ti^MUtT  flaQ. 
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2  CnKONOLOGT  AND    HISTORV. 

the  Olympiads  and  the  first  historians }  and  seyeral 
more^  between  these  and  the  first  authors  of  chronology* 
One  capital  exception,  however,  to  these  remarks,  occurs 
in  Moses,  and  the  other '  Jewish  historians,  who  have 
presented  the  world  with  the  only  anthentic  narrative 
of  its  origin,  and  of  that  awful  calamity  the  deluge,  to 
which  the  earth,  in  almost  every  country,  bears  witness : 
and  have  given  us,  in  continuation,  an  account  of  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  their  ovm  nation,  until  the 
days  of  Cyrus  5  so  minufe  in  its  chronology,  that  not- 
withstanding some  minor  defects,  it  forms  the  basis  of 
every  system  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  philo- 
8ppher>  or  the  historiaA.  But  the  light,  which,  the  Old 
TiQstament  sheds  on .  profaqe  history,  is  but  a  feeble 
glimmering;  and>  consequently,  we  are  left  to  grope 
through  the  obscurity  and  fable  of  fifteen  hundred  years  -, 
which  period  n^ay  justly  be  distinguished  as  the  middle 
A,OES  of  th^  ancient  world.  Without  the  sacred  writings, 
however,  we  must  haye  remained  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
ojigin  and  ^ge  of  our  world;  and  might  have  contended, 
like  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  for  almost  illimitable 
antiquity. 

Chronology  is  embarra3sed  with  many  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  following  causes :  the  inattention  of 
ancient  writers  to  the  sobject,  as  already  noticed ;  the 
discrepancy  of  the  Hebi^ew  Bible  with  the  Samaritan 
knd  Septuagint  versions,  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
from  Adam  to  Abraham,  at  the  bijth  of  their  recorded 
sons  ;  the  vague  manner  in  which  the  different  periods 
during  the  epocha  of  the  Judges  are  recorded ;    the 


onuiKsoLoor  and  jhstoat.  ^ 

diflSBrent  names,  assigned  by  the  sacred. and  pg^olaAe 
liistoriaos  to  the  same  princes;  the  destruction  of  many 
ancient  monuments  3  the  loss  of  many  valuable  bpoks^ 
especially  by  the  burning  qi  the  Alexandrian  libracy ;  and 
the  discrepant  accounts  of  profane  historians. 

These  difficulties,  bawever/have  been  in  a  great  degree 
removed  by  means  of  astronomical  observations^  .coins« 
medalSj .  monuments,  inscriptions^  legal  enactments,  thei 
worlds  of  ancient  authors  yet  extant,  ^d  undisputed  srasx 

From  the  very  early  prevalence  of  Tsabism,  or  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven^  there  is  reason  %o  con* 
dfide  that  the  coelestial  bodies  early  engaged  the  attention 
of.  mankind.  In  the  progress  of  their  idolatry^  undue 
influences  were  ascribed  to  the  planets  and  constellation?, 
which  were  supposed  by  their  various  aspects  to. prog- 
nosticate good  or  evil  to  mankind.  Hence  special  regard 
was  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy ;  and  those,  who 
had  made  great  proficiency  in  it,  taking  adva,ntage  of  the 
popular  Ignorance,  framed  the  absurd  science  of  astro- 
logy. This  superstition  obtained  among  the  nations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Judea,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremiah  x.  2. 
where  the  Jews  are  exhorted  to  avoid  this  heathenish 
custom ;  was  common  in  Chaldea,  as  we  are  inform,ed 
by  Daniel,  in  his  notices  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar  y 
prevailed  particularly  in  Egypt  and  Greece;  and  has 
been  found,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  country.  All 
the  events  of  this  world  were  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  various  configurations  of  the  planets  :  and 
in  accordance  ^ith  such  a  belief,  it  was  a  received 
o^nnioD,  especially  in  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  that 


4  cflfeairoiiOOY  aud  tttsvoftir. 

aflvr  the  reToltftaon  ^  tbe  annus  magiifis^  or  giand 
eyek>  a  period  of  seme  thonsan^i  of  years^  ^e  liea>iM»ly 
boctoi,  hxmtg  returned  to  their  otigmal  order^  ^mtM 
i^n  exlubit  the  sane  phenomena;  and  that  these 
phenomena  woakl  exercise  tiie  same  physical  and  «mr«I 
infloenoes  on  1^  earth  and  its  inhabh^nts.* 

That  people  swnyed  by  notions  like  these  shodi  he 
gt«atly  alarmed  at  the  phenomena  of  eefipMS,  melem, 
and  the  lyce,  is  not  a  mattor  of  snrprise.  Consternation 
and  dismay  <yftentimeB  pervaded^  on  these  occasions,  the 
stoutest  hearts. 

A  memorable  instance  of  this  natnre  happened 
B.  c.  413.  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general,  fimfing  tbe 
army,  with  which  he  and  Demosthenes  had  invaded 
Sicily,  in  great  peril,  through  a  combination  of  disastross 
events,  resolved  to  withdraw  secretly  from  the  islsiid 
with  ^e  troops.  For  this  purpose  the  army  was 
embarked  with  the  greatest  caution ;   but,  yasX,  as  ^ 


*  This  is  noticed  by  Virgil : 

''  The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes. 
Renews  its  finish'd  course :  Saturnian  times 
Roll  ronnd  again;  and  migbfy  years,  began 
From  their  fir&t  orb,  in  radiant  eirdea  riwu 
The  base,  degen'rate,  iron  offiipring  ends; 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends. 

Ano&er  Tipliys  shall  new  seas  eipkire; 

Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  npon  th'  Iberian  share; 

Another  Helen  other  wars  create, 

And  great  Achilles  urge  tlfe  Trojan  fate.*' 

]>nYnGM's  TraaalsHen  P«tft«fr. 


fleet  wa»  atKwt  tg»  set  saiJ^  the  moon  was  9^Ai»vij 
^dkifsed.  Panic*fitnKck  at  tbi^  circmmtoipoe,  Nima 
ogujuilted  the  aooth-sa^fers^  wha  d^eck^ved  tbal  thft  fleeil 
04|gUt  not  to  depart  uatil  quijb  daja  Hore  eaRpired.  .  Bnl 
this  excellent  vian,  oi4  of  a  bUnd  TMerajtioOL  fOr  wb«t 
he  eooccived  ta  be  the  wiU  oi  the  godjs^  resolved  to.  post- 
pone  h(is  flight  for  awbcile  mootth*  J^y  tbi»  delay  he 
xuii^d  himsd^  hts.  aimy*  and  his  country.  Fi^r  the 
Sytae«smM»  ctiscfiveriiig  the.  embarrassed  cooditioa  ol 
the  enemy  by  the  iolended  Mgl^,  prosecated.  the  .war 
with  redoabled  vigoer  -,  and  having  reduced  the  Aftbmians 
to  8ini;eiMier.at  .discretaoa,  eoQden^ned  to, death  ^Nicioft 
and  hia  jcpllei||^«e»  Thia  diaaster  wid»  fatal  to  Atheie :  lor^^ 
a<>,JoBger  able  to  eoptend.wHh  ^^aria,  vkh  vKhteh  she 
WA4  ijBkM^y^  in  w^r,  she  submitted  to  her  litaj,  n^  g«  404« 
These  phen0mena>therefoi:e^  beiag.cofijsidered  a4  pocr? 
t^idiDg  the  deoea^e.  <^  pvlnees.  and  enaoeAt  mi9D#  the 
oiaertbrfivv  o£  eirmiesy  and  revolntioaa  of  staAes»  were 
carefuUy  observed  and  recorded  >  the  aocient  writers 
generally  cpmiecling  therewith  seme  iaporttuit  political 
evenL  Hence  modwn  histonana  have  obfoined  data 
otherwise  inaccessible :  because  the  mean  nnmbi»r  of 
^ar  and  lanar  eclipsea  annually  being  foufi.  and  the 
poasibfe  nomiber  6even>  enpeiatiliens  mtnda  had  always 
an  abundance  of  portents  to  which  every  extraordinary 
cireumstance  could  be  referred.  But  these  notions  of 
planetary  iaflnenoe  were  not  restricted  to  tbCf  ancients. 
£ven  in  oar  own  country  the  reb^lion  6f  the  highland 
lords  in  1745  ^as  supposed^  by  many^  to  have  been 
indicated  by  a  comet  that  appeared  in  the  preceding 

b2 
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year. '  And  the  bieroglypfaics  of  our  annnal  almanacs^ 
regarded  by  thoosands  as  infallible  adambrationts  of  the 
fdtore^  are  striking  proofs  that  the  science  of  astrology, 
whence  the  materials  for  the  picture  are  professedly  ob- 
tainedj  is  by  no  means  consigned  to  oblivion. 

In  the  superstition  connected  necessarily  with  astro- 
logy, a  science  much  cultivated  during  the  middle  ages, 
originated  the  imposture  of  the  conjurer  3  who,  by  castisg 
nativities  and  telling  fortunes,  imxK)sed  on  the  credulity 
of  the  simple.  This  practice  was  very  common  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  Abb6  Fleury,  in  his  Manners  of 
the  Israelites,  observes,  **  We '  &nd  but  too  many  wbo 
^ve  ear  to  astrologers,  and  such  impostors ;  not  only- 
peasants,  and  ignorant  people  of  the  lowest  sort,  bat 
ladies  that  value  themselves  on  their  wit,  politeness,  and 
knowledge ;  and  men  that,  notwithstanding  they  have 
bad  a  good  education,  set  up  for  free-othinkers,  and  can- 
not possibly  submit  to  the  dictates  of  true  religion.*'  In 
France,  professed  astrologers  and  necromancers  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  household  of  many  ladies  of  quaKty ; 
and  Cornelius  Agrippa'  w^  patronised  by  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  mother  of' Francis  I.  In  England,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth seems  to  have  been  so'fuHy  satisfied  of  the  truth 
of  astrology,  doubtless  fVom  her  cotaversatious  with  tbe 
famous  Dr.  Dee,  that  she  caused  the  parliament  to  enact 
a  law  ordaining  tbe  penalty  of  death  to  any  person 
found  guilty  of  casting  her  majesty's  nativity.  And  it 
has  had  many  admirers  since  her  days  ;  and' still  survives, 
t^Mogh  chiefly  in  the  persons  of  crafty  and  ignoirant 
pretenders.- 
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Ciironplogy^  like  AAtrononiy^  takes,  cognizsaee  of  th« 
satuBl  diTifiioDa  of  time.     These  ate  daye^  m<mtlis> 

and  years. 

A  Day  comaonly  signifies  that  portion  of  time  in  whidi 
the  earth  makes  a  complete  rotation  on  her  axis.  It 
admits  of  two  natural  divisions^-^Iight  and  darkness. 
"  And  God  called  the  light  Day^  and  the  darkness  he 
called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day.**  This  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
the  day  was  in  nse  among  the  Athenians^  and  is  yet 
common  to  the  Jews,  Chinese,  md  modern  Italians.- 
The  Persians,  Babylonians,  and  some  other  oriental  na- 
tions, b^^  the  day  at  sunrise.  The  Arabians,  following, 
no  donbt,  Uie  practice  of  their  celebrated  astronomers^ 
reckoik  from  noon.  Bnt  the  Germans,  English,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  begin  the  day  from. midnight,  a  mode  of 
calculation  that  had  been  formerly,  adopted  by  the  Egyp* 
tians  and  Romans.  Various  divisions  of  the  day  obtained 
among  different  nations  |  bat  among,  modern  Enropeana 
it  is  divided  into  twenty-fonr  equal  parts,  called  hours. 

The  San  Dial,  one  of  the  most  ancient  instrumiNBts  for 
ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  day,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Babylonians.  It  was  used  in  Jndeii 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  b.  c  730  -,  and  was  not  unknown  to 
the.  Chinese  and  Egyptians.  From  the  latter  it  passed 
to  the  Greeks  ',  among  whom,  after  receiving  some  im*-- 
provements  from  Anaximander,  it  superseded  the  nse  of 
the  Clepsydra,  or  Water  Clock. 

The  invention  of  Ck)cks  and  Watdies  is  comparatively 
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18061*..  Aokck^  BWfip08fid^  the- only* «M  in  tbo  worid, 
was  piicsevted  to  Fepin  of  Fraace,  bgr  Pvpft  Fciil  L 
Another  of  most  curioos  workmanship  was  sent  to 
Charlemagne,  by  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid*  For  want 
•f  a  macbinc  of  this  kind,  the  aobk  and  ^h»trloas 
Alfred,  whir  flonrished!  almost  a  century  after,  was  coat-- 
priced  to  measure  kis  time  hj  means  of  candles:  bofr 
their  eoBsnmption  being  nregnlkr,  owing  to  the  enrrebts 
of  atr  to  wkkk  they  were  exposed^  ke  eonstmcted  kia- 
tkems  to  remedy  the  iacoaTeaience* 

The  invention  ol  the  cloc^  ia  ascribed  to  the  Arabtaas, 
wko  larst  made  them  to  strike  aboot  a.  0.  BDl .  Thft  irst 
ol  this  deaeription  set  up  in  Westoiinster  does  a«t  ap- 
pear to  have  been  before  1368;  bstrthe  uistrameat  ^ben, 
aad  for  nuuiy  yeara  after,  was  irery  imperfect,  J&e  clo^ 
ia  HamptOB  Court  Pahee,  dated  1510,  beii^-  Ihe  firal: 
wknk  meat  afc  att  toleaadafy^  They  wfie  aiade  pcprtaUe 
abKMit  IdaO^bvinreEamit  iaigeooEalnsetillabaal;  t63if 
and  aban^  eighteen  yeara  aftier^ia  lli49,  tkay.reoeived  their 
gnaateat  impaavttnMntr*-ibe  peddfifaniiyiram  Mr.  JianP^sa. 

Foa  those  usef ol  l&ttle  maebinea^-iWatches^  we  are 
indelitcd  to  Oeriaaa  ingeaaity;.  They  were  invented  at 
Nvrerabaig  in  147  7,  and  appear  to  haise  nndeagoae 
oonnderable  improvemeota  befoie  1530,  when  Charles  V. 
made  use  of  one,  whkk  was  then  termed  a  smal  table 
dodc.  They  were  brought,  to  £|igknd  m  1577 }  aad 
about  e^ffaty  yeaiv  after,  Haoke  laTent^d  the  sprinf 
pO(4nt  watebes,  which  were  foiiow«d  in  1676  by  Bar* 
low's  repeajters.  These  instraments^  new  so  common, 
aqd  from  habit  so  necessary  to  us,*  were  injndiciouBly 


taaedin  1797$  boat  the  ^enliott iflipovt  was  Y«miMdiii 
tbe-Mlowin^  year. 

A  Week  is  a  cycle  of  seyen  days^  originally  measured 
by  a  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  commemorative  of  the  crea* 
tion.  From  its  observance>  in  the  first  ages  of  the  worlds 
it  has  continued  as  a  small  regulator  of  time  to  many 
nations,  until  the  present  period.  Among  the  Hebrews^ 
the  seventh  day  was  denominated  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
other  six  were  called  the  first,  second,  &c.  of  the  Sab- 
bath.  By  some  pagan  nations  the  days  of  the  week  have 
been  consecrated  to  false  deities,  as  may  be  instanced 
in  the  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursclay, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  of  the  English,— days  evidently 
dedicated  to  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  Tuesco,  Woden,  Thor, 
Frisa^  and  Seater^  ^ods  worshipped  by  the  Saxons, 


A  Month,  to  called becMtteori 
Moo»,  18  with  us  the  twelfth  part  of  th»  year.    MotrtiM 
an  solar,  lunar,  and  civil. 

A  Solar  Month  is  that  space  of  time  which  ^  sun 
occupies  in  going  thrcmgh  a  tigti,  or,  the  twelfth  part 
of  llhe  ecliptic 

A  Lunar  Month  it>  either  periodical,  or  synodicd^  A 
periodical  monlli  ei^nsists  of  27  days»  7  honi%»  43'  ^^  in 
whidi  interval  the  moon  eompletet  a  reyolntioii,  tltnvmg 
at  the  wne  poivt  of  the  zodiac  whence  «he  set  out. 

A  Syaedical  Mon^,  called  also  a  lnMtion>  coneiftte 
of  29  days,  12  faottrs>  44'>  being  the  period  between  any 
one  conjunction  with  the  son,  and  the  next  following. 
Ite  excess  beyond  the  periodical  mon^  ariees  from  tiie 
earth's  revolution  in  her  orbtt }  for  whilst  the  moon  is 
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prooeediQg  iu.her  course  roimd  the  earth,  this  plaoet 
advances  through  a  twelfth  part  of  her  orbit,  or  nearly 
80 ',  and  consequently  before  the  conjunction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  can  again  take  place,  the  moon  most  make  one 
revolution  and  a  twelfth  more,  as  may  be  familiarly 
illustrated  by  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

A  Civil  Month  dijQfers  in  the  name,  number  of  days, 
and  time  of  commencement,  in  different  countries  ;  bat 
the  English,  and  Europeans  generally,  have  adopted  that 
of  the  Romans. 

The  Roman  system  of  months,  at  first  very  imperfect, 
was  improved  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who  adjusted  them 
to  the  lunar  year.  To  the  intelligence  of  Caesar  we  are 
indebted  for  the  arrangement,  which  we,  in  common-with 
other  Europeans,  adopt.  He  ordered  the  months  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  sun,  and  not  by  the  moon  >  and  that 
they  should  ooBtun  alternately  thirty,*  and  one  and 
tiiirty  days ;  February  excepted,  which  was  to  consist  of 
twenty-eight  days,  except  ont^e  in  four  years,  when  an 
additional  day  was  to  be  added. 

Some  of  the  months  were  named  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  as  January,  from  Janus,  who  was  usually  invoked 
at  the.  commencement  of  a  new  undertaking;  March, 
from  Mars,  the  pretended  fat)ier  of  Romulus  i  May,  from 
Maii^  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered  sacHfise 
on  the  first  day;  and  June,  from  Juuo.  Some  were 
named  from  the  religious  rites  then  observed;  as  Fe- 
bruary, from  februando,  purification,  because  of  certain 


*  AogdBt,  however,  is  an  exception ;  both  it  and  Jaly,  which 
it  follows,  having  thirty-one  days. 
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purificatory  saerifioes  then  ofifered:  others^  from  the 
agricultnral  labours  then  performed;  as  April,  from 
apetiendoj  opening'  the  earth,  according  to  some  antho- 
rities }  but  more  probably  from  the  Palilia  or  Parilia, 
feasts  held  in  honour  of  Pales,  goddess  of  shepherds,  on 
which  occasion  the  offerings  were  simply  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  Others'  were  named  according  to  their  nu- 
merical order,  as  Qaintilis,  the  fifth,  afterwards  called 
July,  in  honour  of  Caesar;  Sextilis,  the  sixth,  afterwards 
called  August,  in  honour  of  Augustus ;  September,  the 
seventh 5  October,  the  eighth;  November,  the  ninths 
and  December,  the  tenth  month,  of  the  year  of  Romnlus* 
In  bis  time  the  year  contained  ten  nontbsyand  began  in 
March.     Numa  added  January  and  February. 

The  days  of  the  Roman  months  were  divided  into 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides :  thus 

For  lUt^ihyMny^M^y  and  October. 


Dtyv 

Day. 

1    Calends 

17 

16th  day  of  Calends 

2    6th  day  of  Nones 

18 

15th 

3    6th 

19 

14th 

4    4tfa 

20 

13th 

i>    3rd 

21 

12th 

6    Day  before  Nones 

22 

11th 

7    Nones 

23 

10th 

8    8th  day  of  Ides 

24 

9th 

9    701 

25 

8th 

10  etb 

26 

7th 

11     5th 

27 

6th 

12    4th 

28 

5th 

IS    Srd 

29 

4th 

14    Day  before  Ides 

30 

3rd 

15    Ider 

31 

Day  before  Calends 

16    17th  day  of  Calends 

1 

Calends 

12 
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tHtf. 

IHf* 

I    Caletids 

17.   18th.  dffir,  of  Calendft 

2    4tb  day  of  Noaes 

18    I6th 

t    3rd  day  of  Nones 

10    14th 

4    ]>ay  b^&tid  NoiMA 

20    lith 

C    Niwen 

$1   lath 

6    8tb  day  of  Id«t» 

22    ilth 

7    7th 

23    10th 

8   eth 

24    0th 

9    5tli 

2f'   8th 

10  m^ 

26,  7A* 

11    3rd 

27     6th 

l2    Day  before  Ides 

2B    Sth 

It    Ue9 

20    4th 

U    l9lkd9ffO^C$Anmii» 

20    Ord: 

15     18th 

31i   Hay^  before  Calenda 

16    17th 

1    Calends* 

As  February  is  generally'  tbree  da^fS-slvortt  of  8^>  Hio 
28th  is  the  d«f .  befono  CalendOi  and*  tiie  24th  is  oon- 
sequently  the  sixth  of  ther  Calends  of  March.  In  leap 
year^  tfair  day  wi$  te6k(ytted  twice^  and  hence  ihat  year 
was  denominated  Bissextile^  from  bis,  twice,  and  M^r- 
ttlU,  the  sixth. 

The  festival  of  faster  is  regnlated  by  the  moon;,  and 
is  observed  by  the  Western  churches  on  the  Lord's  day 
immediately  following  the  first  full  momt,  that  falk  after 
the  vernal  equinox.  Taldes  to  calculate  this  festival  aie 
contained  in  all  the  English  Prayer  Books. 


*  The  days  immediately  after  the  Calends,  Kones,  and  Ides 
of  every  month,  being  reputed  ukluekiff  were  called  black 
days ;  as  their /orfiuwtf^  dAys  were  termed  white  days. 
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A  Year  is  a  system  of  moatlis,  md  was  yevy  irrcigidar 
among  different  natioD^i  uatil  Astroiiomy  afforded  tl|9 
means  of  accurately  determiniiig  it. 
'  Years  may  be  divided  into  Solar,  Lunar,  Sidereal^  and 

^  «  * 

Tropical.  Of  these,  the  Splar  is  :thi>  nocft  importa^t^ 
beiilg  nsnally  understood  in  coavetsaitioa^  The  Sider^ 
and  Tropical  diflfer  from  it  hiit  a  kw  milKates.  Tb0 
liimar  year  will  be  noticed  In  the  seqii^. 

The  Roman  Year  was  called  Annus,  a  ring  or  circle* 
When  first  instituted  by  Romulus,  it  consisted  of  ^n 
months,  containing  in  aU  three  hundred  and  four  days, 
and  b^gan  in  Af^rch :  but  Numa  Pompilius,  to  complete 
a  lunar  year,  added  fifty  days  3  which,  having  first 
added  ten  days  taken  from  tiie  ten  months  of  Romulus, 
he  divided  into  two  months.  Afterwards  he  added 
another  day,  making  the  year  to  consist  of  355  daysj 
but  this  being  too  little  for  a  solar  year,  by  ten  days  and 
six  hours  nearly,  rendered  an  interpolation  of  almost 
three  months  necessary  every  eigh^th  year,  which  they 
called  Leap  Year.  Numa  ordered  al^o  that  January 
should  be  reckoned  the  first  month,  because  about  the 
commencement  of  that  monfih,  the  sun  begins  to  asqend 
towards  our  hemisphere. 

When  Julius  Caesar  became  perpetual  dictator,  he 
determined  to  remedy  this  defecjbive  mode  of  calculation; 
and  with  this  view  solicited  the  aid  of  Sosigenes,  a  fa-^ 
mous  Egyptian  mathematician.  To  bring  forward  the 
mon11is>  that  had  receded  considerably  from  the  seasons 
to  which  they  had  been  adjusted  by  Numa,  Giesar  added 
ninety  days  to  one  yedr,  thence  cidled  the  Year  of  Con* 
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fusion.  Thk  ended  January  1^  b.  c.  45^  bnt  since  tiiat 
time,  the  Jnlian  year  has  been  reflated  by  the  son,  and 
determined  to  365  days,  6  hours.  The  day,  formed 
every  four  years  by  the  annual  overplus  of  six  hours, 
vras  directed  to  be  intercalated  in  the  fourth  year,  by 
reckoning  the  24th  day  <»f  February  twice  over.  This 
day  being  the  sixth  of  Hie  Calends  of  March,  o<»a^ned 
the  application  o€  the  term  Si$$ejiftiie,  or  iwiee  Mih,  to 
Leap' Year. 

But  the  true  Sobr  Year,  consisting  of  365  days, 
5  hours,  48^,  and  45",  and  the  Joliim,  of  365  days  6  hoors, 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  diierenoe,  though 
only  eleven  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  amounted  to  » 
npwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  a  whole  day,  in  ope 
hundred  and  thirty-one  years;  and  hence  the  Vernal 
Equinox,  observed  by  Sosigenes,  March  25th,  had  gone 
back,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council  in  a.  n.  325,  to 
the  21st  of  that  month. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  was  not  then  ascertained. 
The  credit  of  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  calendar 
was  reserved  for  Pope  Gregory,  who,  in  a.  d.  1582,  when 
the  Equinox  happened  M&rch  1 1th,  caused  it  to  be  finally 
rectified,  after  a  long  and  patient  investigation  of  the 
various  metiiods  devised  by  the  mathematicians  and 
astronomers,  whom  he  had  invited  to  Rome  for  that 
purpose.  Ten  days  were  struck  out  of  October,  the 
fifth  of  that  month  being  reckoned  as  the  fifteenth  j  and 
every  fourth  year  was,  as  usual,  to  be  reckoned  Bissex- 
tile, or  Leap  Year,  as  ordered  by  Caesar;  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  every  hundredth  year  be  a 
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common  year,  unless  the  nnmber  of  oentwies  be  divitible 
by  fonr,  without  a  remainder.  Hie  reason  for  this  M 
obvious :  Ks  the  Julian  exceeds  the  true  Solar  year  by 
eleven  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds,  the  annexation  of  oit^ 
day  in  every  fourtli  yeai*,  causes  in  that  tim6  an  overplus 
of  forty-five  minutes.  This,  in  the  <$Qiirse  of  one  bundifed 
and  thirty^-oDe  years,  amoubts  to  rather'  more  than  ti  day  i 
and  hence  originated  the  difference  of  the  day  whien 
Sosigenes  observed  the  Equinox,  with  that  on  which  it 
was  bbserved  in  a.  d.  325,  for  which  the  Nicene  council 
conld  not  account.  A  day  in  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
one  years  amounts  in  three  hundred  and  ninety-tltree 
years  to  three  days;  which  are  dropt  in  four  centuries,  by 
Gregory's  arrangement  $  because  only  one  of  every  four 
consecutive  centennial  years  is  divisible  by  four.  Ovnng 
to  this  excellent  arrangement,  thtf  calendar  \idll  not  need 
a  revision  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  Gregorian  method  of  calculation  was  not  adopted 
in  England  until  a.  d.  1752,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  strike  eleven  days  out  of  the  calendar.  Con9equently 
the  twelfth  day  of  every  month  New  Style,  that  is,  by  the 
Gregorian  computation,  is  the  first  of  every  month  Old 
Style.  Its  reception  encountered  much  opposition, 
through  the  p^^ndioes  of  people  of  all  ranks  -,*  and  not 

*  A  t  the  adoption  of  the  New  Style  in  1752,  parliament  ordered 
that  the  3rd  of  September  should  be  accounted  the  14tb.*  this 
gave  ambrage  to  the  mnltitnde,  some  of  whom  believed  that 
eleven  days  were  thus  subtracted  from  their  lives.  Hogarth, 
tbe  celebrated  painter,  to  ridicule  this  absurdity,  represented 
tbem  in  a  picture  vociferating,  Give  iu  our  eleven  days. 
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a  little  of  tliis  aroBe  fi'oiii  tlie  consideratioii  that  it  bad 
origniated  witii  the  bishop  of  Rome.* 

The  Lunar  Year  consists  of  364  days ;  and  as  a  Inna- 
tiim  is  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half^ithe  twelve  lunar 
months  contained  twenty-nine  and  liiirty  days  ahemaftely. 
This  year  was  nsed  by  the  Hebrews^  Ghredcs,  Romans, 
and  others ;  and  is  still  nSed  by  the  Arabs  and  Tiiiks. 

Cycles  are  periods  of  time  revolving  into  themselves : 
of  these  we  have  the  Cycle  of  the  Stin,  the  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  Cycle  of  ^the  Roman  Indiction; 

The  Solar  Cycle  is  a  term  of  eight  and  twenty  years, 
after  which  the  days  of  the  month  again  correspond  with 
the  days  of  the  week  ^  as  wonld  be  the  case  every 
septennary,  were  there  no  leap  year. 

The  Lunar  Cycle  is  a  term  of  nineteen  years,  after 
which  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions  of  the  moon 
recur  in  the  same  order,  and  on  the  same  days,  but  one 
hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes  sooner*  Bat  if  a  common 
centennial  year  occur  in  the  cycle,  the  new  and  full  moons 
will  occur  a  day  later  in  the  calendar  than  otherwise. 
In  three  hundred  and  ten  years,  the  hour  and  twenty- 
eight  minutes  difference  between  the  cycles,  amounts' to  a 
whole  day.  The  period  is  sometimes  called  the  Metonic 
Cycle,  in  honour  of  Meton,  who  discovered  it. 

The  Cycle  of  Indiction,  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  was 
established  by  Constantine  a.  d.  312,  and  is  supposed 


*  Friar  Bacon,  however,  may  be  considered  as  the  originator 
of  the  amended  calendar,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
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to  hft^e  indicated  the  time  whea  the  subjects  had  %o. 
make  qBrtain  paymeots  to  the  state,  Justiaian  orderqd 
its  insertion  in  tiie.  pnfolic  iaatruments,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  used  in  the  papal  bnlls,  and  other 
docimentB  peculiar  to  the  Roman  hierarchy. 

By  the  mnltiplicatioii  of  these  cycles  into  each  oth^r^ 
ScaUger  inveatedthe  Great  Julian  Period-— 7980  years. 
It  comprehends  all  other  periods,  cycles,  and  epochas. 
Aa  no  two  years  of  this  period  have  the  same  number  for 
all  the  three  cycles  of  whiqh  it  is  composed,  the  epocha.of 
every  event  might  have  been  correctly  ascertained,  had 
ancient  historians  osed  snch  a  mode  of  calculation  It  is 
supposed  to  commeaoe  710  yeara  before  the  creation,  all 
^be  cycles  beginning  at  the  same  time.  Christ  was  bpm, 
according  to  the  vulgar  sera,  qk  comm^^n  .computation, 
A.  Ji.  4004 }  and  by  adding  710,  we  obtain  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period,  4714.  And  to  &id  what  year  of  the 
Julian  period  answers  to  any  given  year,  say  a.  d.  1824, 
add  4713 ;  and  the  sum  6537,  is  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  required* 

This  period  is  useful  to  ascertain  to  what  year  of  each 
cycle  any  current  year  answers.  Thus  if  it  be  inquired. 
To  what  year  of  the  Roman  Indiction  does  a.  d.  1824 
correspond  >  divide  4713,  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe« 
riod  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  by  15,  (the  number  of 
years  in  thd  Cycle  of  Indiction,)  and  the  result  shews  that 
15)4713         ^^^  cycles  had  revolved  between  the 

supposed  commencement  of  the  Juliau 

314    3    period  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  that 
three  years  of  another  cycle  had  passed  over.     Add 

"c  2 
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3  therefore  to~A.  d.  1824,  and  divide  by  15 ;  the  result  is 
121  cycles,  and  a  remainder  of  12.  Wherefore  ▲.  d.  1S24 
is  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Roman  Indiction. 

If  the  qnestion  be.  To  what  year  of  the  solar  cyck  does 
A.  D.  1824  correspond  ?  divide  4713  by  28,  the  nnmber 
28)4713  ofyears  in  the  cycle.  The  result  shews 

that  from  the  commencement  of  the 

168— 9  rem.  j„i;^  period  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 

168  cycles  had  been  completed,  and  9  years  of  another. 
Add  9  therefore  to  a.  d.  1824,  and  divide  by  28.  The 
result  is  65  cycles,  and  a  remainder  of  13.  Wherefore 
A.  D.  1824  is  the  13th  year  of  the  solar  cycle. 

If  the  question  be.  To  what  year  of  the  lunar  or  Me- 
tonic  cycle  does  a.  d.  1824  correspond  >  divide  4713  by 
19,  the  number  of  years  in  the  cycle.    The  result  shews 

19)4713  ^^^^  from  the  commencement  of  the 

—  Julian  period  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
248—1  rem.  248  cycles  had  elapsed,  and  1  year  of 

another.  Add .  1  therefore  to  a.  d,  1824,  and  divide  by 
1 9.  The  result  is  96  cycles,  and  a  residue  of  1.  Where- 
fore a.  d.  1824  is  the  1st  year  of  the  lunar  cyde. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  numbers  added  to  the 
year  of  Christ,  are  the  numbers  of  the  years  of  each 
cycle  respectively,  which  had  elapsed  at  the  birth  of 
Christ;  and  whic^  must  be  added  to  adjust  the  year  of 
Christ  to  the  number  of  years  wluch  have  elapsed  since 
the .  con\pletion  of  each  respective  cycle  immediately 
preceding  that  event.  Thus,  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
cycle  of  indiction,  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  A.  d:   1824,   1827  years  have  elapsed  5    since  the 
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conc^hision  of  the  solar  cycle  which  preceded  that  events 
IS3S  years  have  elapsed  3  and  since  the  condnsion  of 
the  lanar  cycle  which  preceded  that  event,  1825  years 
have  elapsed.  Hence  the  reason  for  the  above  modes  of 
calcnlation,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  following  manner :  Find  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  to  which  a.  d.  1824  corresponds,  and  divide 
it  by  the  nnmber  of  years  in  each  cycle  respectively, 
and  the  remainders  will  be  the  years  of  each  cycle  cor- 
responding to  the  given  year.  To  1824  add  4713,  and 
the  snm  6537  is  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 
28)6537  19)6537  15)6537 

233—13  344—1  435—12 


Therefore  a.  d.  1824  was  the  13th  year  of  the  Solar  j 
the  1st  of  the  Lunar  5  and  the  12th  year  of  the  Cycle  of 
the  Roman  Indiction.  When  there  are  no  remainders 
the  cycles  are  just  completed. 

The  year  of  the  Lunar  Cycle  is  also  called  the  Golden 
Number,  because  it  was  formerly  inserted  in  the  calendar 
in  golden  characters ;  and  the  Prime,*  becau9e  by  it  the 
Jlrst  day  of  the  moon  was  ascertained.  By  means  of  this 
we  calculate  the  Epact,  or  age  of  the  moon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  thus :  Take  1  from  the  golden  number, 
multiply  the  remainder  by  11,  (the  diflference  in  days 
between  the  lunar  and  solar  year)  divide  the  product 
by  30,  and  the  remainder  wiU  be  the  Epact.    Thus :  if 

*  Thitt  ifr  the  nsnally  assigned  etymology.  But  it  is  observable 
that  among  the  old  Scandinavians  Prym  signified  the  new  motm. 
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the  Epact  for  1827  be  required :     From  Gold.  No*     4 

The  reason  for  this  operatioii-  is     Sabtract  1 

obvious.  AtthebeginnbgofA.D. 

)827>only  1826  years  have  elapsed 

since  the  l»r^  of  Christ;  eonse- 

qiiently>  if  we  take  1  from  the 

golden  number  for' 1827,  or  from 

the  golden  number  for  any  givea 

year  of  Christy  we  pierent  the 

error^  which  the  calcdiation  of 

the  given  year  would  necessarily 

produce.    If  the  question  were>  What  is  the  moon's  age^ 

Dec.  3 1, 1827>  there  would  be  no  cause  for  the  subtraction 

1827  of  the  1.     Thus  1827  has  4  for  the 

\  golden  number,  which  multiplied  by 

19)1828(96  11,  and  divided  by  30,  gives  14forthe 

^7^  age  of  the  moon  at  the  end  of  the 

118  year.    For  the  moon  changing  on  the 

J^  18th  of  December,  will  be  in  the 

4  Gold.  No.  14th  day  of  her  age  ou  the  31st. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  as  a  whole  year  elapses  from 
January  1  to  December  31 ,  the  calculation  of  the  moon's 
age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  must  diffsr  from  the 
calculation  for  her  age  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the 
product,  as  much  as  a  whole  year  can  caase  it  to  differ 
— 11  days. 


•  The  year  1827  is  the  16th  of  the  Solar,  the  4th  of  the 
Lunar,  and  the  liSth  of  the  cycle  of  the  Roman  IndtctioOy  as 
may  be  seen  by  eoninlting  an  Ephemeris. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

History;  Definiiioru,  "Epo^aSf  i^c. 

'  Thb  JeiRft  feokon  time  from  the  Creation;  the  Greeks 
computed  by  Olympiads  3  the  Romans^  from  the  Bmldxng 
of  their  City;  Christians  cakolatefrom  the  Nativity^  of 
Christ,  backward  to  creation,  and  forward  to  the  pre- 
sent period;  and  the  Mahometans,  from  the  Hegira, 
or  flight  of  Mahomet. 

An  Epocha  is  a  point  of  time  distingnished  by  some 
remarkable  event:  but  an  i£ra  is  a  period  reckoned 
from  an  Epocha.  Historians,  however,  generally  employ 
them  as  synonimoos  terms. 

An  Anachronism  is  a  mistake  in  the  computation  of 
time :  and  a  Synchrooism,  a  view  of  cotemporary  history. 

History  admits  of  two  grand  divisions — Sacred  and 
ProfanJ. 

Sacred  History  is  the  history  of  the  Church  of  God, 
contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  con- 
tinuation of  this  narrative,  not  being  the  work  of  inspired 
writers,  but  merely  the  result  of  human  observation,  is 
termed  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Profane  History  is  divided  into  Ancient  and  Modern. 
The  arrangement,  however,  is  quite  arbitrary  \  some 
writers  bringing  down  Ancient  History  to  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  \  and  others,  only  down  to  the  Nativity.  In 
this  elementary  work.  Ancient  History  comprehends  all 
events  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  Modern  History/ 
every  thing  that  is  subsequent 
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In  the  sabdivisions  of  history  those  periods  are  usaally 
selected  which  are  characterized  by  some  important 
event.  Some  of  those  periods  necessarily  enter  into 
every  chronological  scheme  $  but  no  arrangements  are 
so  absolute  as  not  to  admit  such  modifications  as  may 
facilitate  the  study  of  history. 

In  this  manual,  the  epochas  of  sacred  history,  and 
of  ancient  and  modem  profane  history,  amount  in  all  to 
twenty-seven.  To  obtain  this  number,  in  order  that 
each  division  might  contain  nine,  .it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  few  additions  to  those  usually  received. 

Th€  Epochat  of  Sacred  HUtortff  are:  • 

1  Creation  of  tlie  World • B.C.  4004 

2  Deluge 2348 

3  Call  of  Abraham 1922 

4  Exodus  of  the  Israelites ^  1492 

5  Foundation  of  the  Temple •  1013 

0  Captivity  under  Nebuchadnezzar*  587 

7  Restoration  of  the  Jews 636 

8  Birth  of  Christ — 

9  Dispersion  under  Adrian ••  a.jd.    135 

The  Epochae  of  Prt/ame  Hitiaryf  arjs: 

Ancient.  Modern. 

1  Olympic  Games  B.  c.  770  1  Persecution  ••  A.  d«  64 

2  Building  of  Rome        753  2  Constantine.  .  313 

3  Cyrus 560  3  Odoacer  •  • .  •  476 


4  Invas.  of  Greece  490  4  Mahomet.  ••• 

5  Selenckles  ..•••  312  5  Cbarieroagne  800 

6  Ptolemies    ••••  301  6  Crusades. •••  1096 

7  Punic  Wars   ..  264  7  Printing..  ••  1446 

8  Macedonia....  106  8  Reformation.  1617 

9  Augustus 31  9  Revolntion  ••  17Ttf 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Epoektu  9/  Sacred  Historff, 
CREATION  OF  THE  WORLD.  *.  C.  4lM4. 

From  this  epocha  to  the  Deluge^  is  a  period  of  1656 
years.  This  ffira^  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is 
memorable  for  the  institation  of  the  sabbath)  the  fall  of 
man ;  the  promise  of  a  recovery  by  "  the  seed  of  the 
woman;"  the  institution  of  sacrifice)  the  murder  of 
Abel;  the  building  of  the  city  Enos*  by  Gain;  the 
introduction  of  polygamy  by  Lamech ;  the  construction 
of  tents  by  Jabal,  who  also  first  paid  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle ;  the  invention  of  the  organ  and  harp 
by  Jubal ;  the  discovery  and  manufacture  of  metals  by 
Tubal-Cain ;  the  birth  of  Naamah  ^f  the  translation  of 
Enoch  to  heaven ;  the  general  corruption  of  mankind  j 
and  the  delnge  >  from  which  calamity  only  Noah  and 
his  family  were  saved. 

THE  DELUGE.  B.  c.  S348. 

From  the  Deluge  to  the  Calling  of  Abraham  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  Bible,  a  period  of  427  years.  During 
this  interval,  the  building  of  Babel,  the  dispersion  of  the 

*  Most  probably  a  Urge  enclosorey  to  secure  hU  family  from 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts. 

f  Jubal  is  supposed  to  be  the  Apollo,  Tobal-Cain  the  Valcan, 
snd  Naamahy  whose  name  iiignifies  beawtifiUf  the  Venus  of 
pagan  fable.    The  analogy  is  remarkably  close. 
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children  of  Noah^  and  the  erection  of  the  first  monarchy 
by  Nimrod,*  took  place. 

Sfom  appears  to  have  settled  in  Persia^  Asshnr  in 
Assyria^  Aram  in  Syria,  and  Lnd  in  Lydia.  The  chiklreiL 
of  Gush  settled  in  Arabia^t  in  Ethiopia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mizraim  settled  in  Egypt,  which 
became,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  seat  of  the  sciences 
.  and  arts ;  and  presents  the  first  traces  of  a  regular 
government,  and  of  an  established  religion^  The  Ca- 
naanites  settled  in  Palestine  5  Madai  appears  to  have 
settled  in  Media ;  Javan  or  Ion,  in  Greece ;  Tiras,  in 
Thrace;  and  Gomer,  Magog,  Meshech,  and  Tubal, 
about  the  northern  parts  of  Syria. 

All  these  nations,  and  many  others,  of  whose  migra- 
tions atnd  settlements  we  have  no  authentic  record,  early 
apostatized  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  **  When 
they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither 
were  thankful,  but  became  vdn  in  thdr  imaginationt# 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened : — and  because  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that 
are  not  convenient.'*  In  the  midst  of  this  general  apos- 
tacy,  however,  there  were  some  who  ret<ained  the  fear  of 
the  true  God :  among  these.  Job  holds  a  pre-eminent 
rank. 


*  Hb  name  Nimrod,  a  tebd,  seems  to  mark  Mm  as  a  wmtper^ 
who  trampled  on  patriarchal  authority. 

t  The  Arabian  Cnshltes  formed  the  great  mercantile  states 
of  Yemen,  Sheba,  Saba,.  Raamah,  and  Bedan,  long  famtas 
forconmerce. 
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CALL  OF  ABRAHAM.  B.  c.  IMS. 

When  the  light  of  trtttii  was  nearly  extioguished  among 
men,,  the  God  ef  glory  appeared  to  Abraham,  in  Meso- 
potamia, and,  entering  into  a  covenant  wi^  him,  called 
him  to  leave  his  kindred  and  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
Not  conferring  with  flesh  and  blood,  the  patriarch  obeyed ; 
and,  voder  the  conduct  of  his  heavenly  guide,  went  to 
Palestine. 

Between  this  epocha  pmd ,  the  Exo^ns  there  is  ai| 
interval  of  430  years.  This  sera  is  signalized  1^  the 
war  of  Ghedorlaomer,  Ipng  of  Elsun  or  Persia,  and  his 
allies,  against  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Bela ;  their  defeat  by  Abraham — an  ev^^t 
vhich  renders  the  splendid  accounts  of  the  early  glory 
of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy  very  improbable;  the  hirih 
of  Ishm^l  5  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gom<MTah,  and 
the  cities  of  tjbe  plain,  for  their  abominations  and  impiety  ^ 
tBe  birth  of  Moab 3  of  Ammon^  of  Isaac 3  of  Jacob;  of 
Jacob*s  twelve  sons;  the  slavery  of  Joseph ;  the  descent 
of  Jacob's  family  to  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  fa^ 
nupe;  the  ami^ng  increase  of  his  posterity;  their  severe 
oppression  under  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings ;  the  in-? 
flicUon  of  the  ten  plagues  on  Egypt ;  institution  of  the 
passover ;  and  the  signal  display  of  almighty  power  in 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites, 

EXODUS  OF  THB  ISRAEUTBS.  «.  c.  I^M. 

The  period  between  this  epocha  and  the  Building  of  the 
t^nple  contains  479  years,  and  is  memorable  for  the  giving 
of  the  law ;  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  tlie  institu* 

D 
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tion  of  the  Jewish  worship  3  the  forty  years  sojonm  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  their  miracnlons  passage  of 
the  Jordan;  their  conquest  of  Canaan ;  t^eir  govemment 
under  Jadges ;  their  frequent  apostacy  and  punishment; 
the  erection  of  the  twelve  tribes  into  a  monarchy  under 
Saul ;  the  extension  of  their  borders  to  the  Euphrates, 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Hagarenes;  and  the  accession  of 
David's  family  to  the  throne. 

IPOUNDATION  OF  THB  TEMPLE  LAID.  V.  c.  1013. 

426  years  intervene  between  this  epocha  and  the 
Captivity.  This  sera  had  a  brilliant  commencement 
under  Solomon,  the  Israelitish  state  being  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  prosperity  3  but  it  terminated  in  an  over- 
throw which  the  Jews  never  recovered.  During  this 
period  the  ten  tribes  revolted  from  Rehoboam,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  a  separate  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  I. 
The  history  of  this  monarchy  is  remarkable  for  the  apos- 
tacy of  all  its  princes  from  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers;  and  presents  one  tissue  of  idolatry,  tyranny, 
usurpation,  and  anarchy. 

The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  now  extending  its  do- 
minion on  every  side  ;^  the  adjacent  states  were  falling, 

*  M1CHAELI8  has  shewn,  in  his  CommeDtary,  vol.  I.  art.  24. 
Chat  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
was  by  no  means  that  mighty  state,  which  it  is  represented  to 
have  been,  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  was  then 
confined  to  the  farther  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and,  like  Mesopo- 
tamia, consisted  of  several  pt&tty  governn^ents.  Between  the 
reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah,  these  states  fell,  one  after 
another,  before  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  Isa.  x.  9 — ^11.  xxzvii. 
11-^1  S.  who  then  came  into  contact  with  the  Gileadites. 
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one  after  another^  before  its  warlike  sovereigns  j  and, 
at  length,  the  kiDgdom  of  Israel  was  conqoered  by 
Shalmaneser,  who  carried  the  people  away  captive,  after 
it  had  subsisted  as  a  distinct  state  259  years. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  remained  fakhfdl  to  the  house  of 
David.  Many  of  its  princes  walked  in  the  fear  of  God, 
among  whom  Abijah,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jotham ,  Mezekiah, 
and  Josiah,  are  conspicuous.  They  strove  vigorously  to* 
ab<^ish  the  idolatry  with  which  the  state  was  deeply* 
infected.  But  after  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  people  gave 
themselves  up  to  every  idolatrous  excess  and  abomination. 
Therefore,  in  the  reign  of  2jedekiah,.  the  Lord  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried 
them  captive  to  Babylon.  This  calamity  effectually 
cured  them  of  their  predilection  for  idolatry. 

BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY.  ■.  c.  587. 

From  this  epocha  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  is  a 
period  of  5 1  years  i  embracing  the  interval  between  the 
1 9th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (the  1 1  th  year  of  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  Jerem.  lii.  5.  12.)  and  the  accession  of 
Cyrus  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  This  latter  event  was 
precisely  70  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  (coinciding 
with  the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  Dkn.  i.  1. 
comp.  with  ii.  1.)  and  thus  was  completed  the  threatened 
term  of  their  captivity. 

This  epocha  is  memorable  for  the  noble  testimony  to 
the  faith,  borne  by  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego, 
in  Babylon,  and  their  wonderful  deliverance  3  the  sin- 
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gidar  pimiflhment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  his  impiety^ 
and  his  restoration  to  reason,  and  to  his  kingdom  $ 
Bebhazzar's  first  visbn,  representing  the  fonr  great 
monarchies,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome;*  Us 
second  vision,  rdating  to  the  extent  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire»  its  subversion  by  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  and 
the  partition  of  the  Grecian  empire  among  his  chief 
detains ;  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  in  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Gyms ;  the 
persecution  of  Daniel,  by  the  courtiers  of  Darius,  and 
his  remarkable  deliyerance}  and  the  memorable  pre- 
dictions of  that  holy  man,  relative  to  the  advent  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom. 

RS8T0RATI0N  OF  THE  JEWS,  BY  CYRU8.t  B.  c.  U8. 

The  epochs  between  this  aera'and  the  nativity,  em- 
braces—  n.  c. 
The  erection  of  the  second  temple.  Completed  516 
The  government  of  Judea,  as  a  lieutenancy  of 

_  ft 

Persia,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

This  portion  of  history  ^  the  precise  time  of  which 
is  not  known,  closes  the  Old  Testament  record. 

The  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  Alexander  the  Great    332 

'  *  These  monarchies  are  noticed  because  of  the  intimate 
relation  of  three  of  them — Assyria,  Persia,  and  Greece,  with 
the  Jewish  state  and  church ;  and  because  of  the  relation  of 
Rome,  not  merely  with  the  Jewish,  but  also  with  tb»  Christian 
church.  For  the  illustration  of  these  prophecies,  see  Bp. 
Newton's  Dissert,  the  Bp.  of  Clogher's  Dissert,  smd 
M.  RoLun*s  Anc.  Hist. 
t  Ezra  i.  4.    See  p»  42. 


B.  c. 

The  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddncees 292 

The  saDguinary  persecution  of  the  Jews,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion,  by  the  Seleucides.  Began     1 76 
The  noble  resistance  of  the  Maccabees  to  the  Syrian 
tyranny,  b.  c.  166,  and  their  accession  tx>  the 

regal  dignity 143 

The  reduction  of  the  Edomites  by  John  Hyrcanus, 
and  their  incorporation  into  the  Jewish  state  . .      129 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey 63 

The  plunder  of  the  temple  by  Crassus 54 

The  union  of  Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumean, 
with  the  Asmonean  family,,  by  his  marriage  with 
Mariamne,  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus 42 

This  prince  contrived,  with  the  aid  of  Marc 
Antony  aud  Augustus,  to  get  possession  of  the 
crown ;  after  which  his  ambition  and  jealousy 
induced  him  to  extirpate  the  whole  of  the 
Asmonean  family,  his  beloved  Mariamife  and  her 
sons  not  excepted. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple*   Commeheed       18 

Some  writers  consider  this  structure  as  a  third 
temple,  but  the  Jews  do  not  allow  the  opinion. 
In  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  ii.  7.  it  is  spoken  of 
as  the  second  temple. 

The  birth  of  the  Lord  Jbsus  Ohbkt*. 5 

•  The  sera  of  the  Satioor's  birth  was  unknown  for  chrono- 
logical purposes  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centniy, 
when  DtoNyMtis  Exiguus^  <*  a  Sqfthittn  by  birth,  and  a  Ronum 
abbot,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,"  brought  it 
into  use,  and  computed  it  as  having  occorred  a.  m.  4004,  being 
the  forty-foarth  year  of  the  reign  of  itugtufiis,  reckoned  from 

d2 
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NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST.  A.  D.  1. 

From  the  vulgar  compatation  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
the  Final  Dispersion  of  the  Jews,  is  a  period  of  135  years. 
This  sera  is  memorable  for  the  sufferings,  death,  and  re^ 
surrection  of  the  adorable  Redeemer;  the  promulgation 
of  the  everlasting  gospel ;  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  State. 

After  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  to  the  Jews ;  and  though  some  thousands 
received  the  word  gladly,  the  nation,  as  a  body,  not  only 
rejected  it,  but  raised  a  severe  persecution  against  the 
infant  church,  both  in  Judea  and  among  the  Gentiles. 
Hierefore  the  wrath  of  God  fell  upon  them,  and  they  were 
expelled  from  "  the  pleasant  land,"  by  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Nero,  the  Roman  Emperor,  having  decided  a  dispute 
between  the  Syrians  and  Jews,  who  both  laid  claim  to 

the  af  sassinatioii  of  Caesar,  A.  m.  3960 ;  although  Euaelnus  had 
placed  it  in  the  forty-flecond,aodTenii//taniD  the  forty-first  year 
of  that  prince.  This  compatation,  being  generally  received, 
i  8  called  the  Vulgar,  or  Common  Mra,  But  some  years  after  its 
adoption,  it  was  discovered  to  be  erroneous;  becaase  Herod, 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Matthew  ii.  I — ^18. 
survived  the  birth  of  Christ,  died,  according  to  JoMpAtw,  book 
xvii.  cap.  7.  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his  reign,  ^.m.  4000, 
B.  c.  4,  computed  from  the  death  of  Antigonnt$,  a.  m.  SM7, 
B.  c.  87.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  Chrisiliui  sera 
anterior  to  the  death  of  this  prince ;  and  hence  it  was  fixed 
at  the  close  of  A.  m.  8909,  which  is  the  fifth  year  before  the 
commencement  of  the  vulgar  sera ;  consequently,  the  preser* 
vation  of  the  old  compntation  imposes  upon  ns  the  singnlar 
anomaly, ''  Christ  born  a.  m.  8990,  b.  c.  5." — See  Dr.  Cavui- 
uiix't  Expoiition,  or  Br.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol  L  p.  188. 
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Caeserea^  in  favonr  of  the  former^  the  latter  had  recourse 
to  arms.  Vespasian  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  them  $  bat  being  in  the  interim  raised  to  the  im-* 
perial  dignity^  he  confided  that  trust  to  his  son  Titus^ 
This  prince  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  at  the  celebration  of 
the  passover^  a.  d.  70,  and,  after  spending  five  months 
before  it,  carried  it  by  storm,  and  put  thousands  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  to  the  sword«     This  was  the  first 

niSPBRSION. 

THE  SECOND  OR  FINAL  l)ISPERSIO!tf  OF  THE  JEWS'.  a.  b.  1U« 

After  the  sacking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  great  multi- 
tudes of  the  Jews  fled  to  Galilee,  Egypt,  and  Lybia« 
Impatient  of  the  Roman  yoke,  the  Lybian  Jews,  who 
were  very  nu^lerons,  rebelled,  ▲.  d.  115,  and  so  devas- 
tated the  country  that  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to 
colonize  it  anew,  after  the  war  was  concluded. 

In  A.  D.  116,  the  Jews  in  Mesopotamia  likewise  flew 
to  arms,  and  were  not  reduced  without  much  Uoodsbed. 
And  about  the  same  time  the  Jews  in  Cyprus  raised  an 
insurrection,  and  made  a  horrid  massacre  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  island*  These  attempts,  however,  des- 
perate as  they  were,  only  ended  in  their  own  discomfiture, 
and  caused  them  to  be  treated  with  greater  rigour  by 
their  conquerors  ^  nevertheless,  infatuated  to  their  utter 
destruction  as  a  people,  they  were  induced  within  a  few 
years,  again  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Romans. 

Caziba,  a  leader  of  banditti,  with  which  Judea  was 
grievously  infested^  finding  the  Jews  ripe  for  revolt, 
because  of  Adrian's  design  to  rebuild  and  colonise  Je-r 
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rusalem  with  pagans,  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  iitsf 
spoken  of  by  Balaam^  and  invited  the  Jews  to  join  Us 
standard.  He  soon  foond  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfal  army,  and  commenced  a  war  of  extermination 
against  both  Romans  and  Christians,  ▲.  d.  134.  Adrian 
therefore  sent  against  him  Julius  Severus,  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  of  the  age  3  who,  instead  of  hazarding  a  ge- 
neral battle  with  the  fanatics,  attacked  them  in  detail,  and 
at  length  shut  up  the  main  body  in  Bither,  or  Bethhoron, 
a  city  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem.  Notwith- 
standing a  vigorous  defence,  Severus  compelled  them  to 
surrender,  and  made  such  a  dreadful  carnage  of  this 
misguided  people,  as  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  hopes  of 
re-establishing  their  monarchy.  And  to  cle^r  Palestine 
more  effectually  of  its  turbulent  population,  heconsigned 
thousands  of  them  to  slavery.-— See  Univsrs.  Hist. 
book  XX.  ch.  1. 

Since  that  time  Jerusalem  has  been  trodden  under  foot 
of  the  Gentiles,  Luke  xxi.  24.  and  the  Jews,  scattered 
over  the  fece  of  the  earth,  Deut.  xxviii.  64,  not  itdconed 
among  the  nations.  Numb,  xxiii.  9,  harassed  by  persecu- 
tions, Deut.  xxviii.  64,  **  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and 
a  bye  word,"  v.  07,  "without  a  King  and  without  a  sa- 
crifice, and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  epbod,  and 
without  a  teraphim,**  Hoseaiii.4,  are  at  once  attestations 
to  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  most  signal  monuments  of 
divine  displeasure. 


lii  an  elementary  work,  published  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  History  of  the  Church  of  God 
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18  ingeniously  divided  into  four  parts :  the  Patriarcha], 
under  tweuty*two  patriarchs  -,  the  Judicial^  under  twenty- 
two  judges  and  tyrants ;  the  Regal^  under  twenty-two 
kings  5  and  the  Sacerdotal^  under  twenty-two  ancestors 
of  Jesus  Christ.    Thus : 


PatriarchSm 

1  Adam 

2  Seth 

3  Enos 

4  Cainan 

5  Mahalaleel 

6  Jared 

7  Enoch 

8  Methaselah 

9  Lamech 

10  Noah 

11  Shem 

12  Arphaxad 
18  Salah 

14  Eber 

15  Peleg 

16  Ren 

17  Serng 

18  Nahor 

19  Terah 

20  Abraham 

21  Isaac 

22  Jacob 


Juiges,* 

Moses 
Joshua 
Cushan 
Othniel 
Eglon 
Ehud 
Jabin 
tDeborah 
Midianites 
Gideon 
Abimelech 
Tolah 
Jair 

Philist.  Ammon. 
Jephthah 
Ibzan 
Elon 
Abdon 
Philistines 
SampsoQ 
Ell 
Samuel 


Sanl 
David 
Solomon 
Rehoboam 
Abijam 
Asa 

Jehoshaphat 
Jehoram. 
Ahaziah 
Athaliah 
Joash 
Amaztah 
U^ziah 
Jotham 
Ahaz 
Hezekiah 
Manasseh 
Amon 
Josiah 
tJehoiakim 
Jehoiachin 
Zedeldah 


Anet»iars* 

Neri 

Salathiel 

Zorobabel 

Rhesa 

Joanna 

Jada 

Joseph 

Semei 

Mattathias 

Maath 

Nagge 

Esli 

Naam 

Amos 

MattKthiafl 

Joseph 

Janna 

Melchi 

Levi 

Matthat 

Hell 

Joseph 


•  The  dates  are  npt  transcribed  becaaie  the  aattior  assames  the  Jodges  aad 

tyrants  to  have  been  consecative,  which  is  not  the  case.    The  chronology  of 

this  period  of  Jewish  history  is  confessedly  intricate  and  perplexed;  and  as 

it  has  been  already  discussed  in  the  tables  appended  to  the  Scripture  History, 

1i  repetition  here  is  unnecessary. 

t  Shamgar,  a  Judge,  and  Jehoahaz,  a  king,  are  dropt  to  equalise  tho 
onmbers. 
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CHAPTER  IV.—Sbct.  J. 

Ancient  Hi$tory. 

Ancient  Profanb  Hiatort  has  been  divided  into 
the  Obscnre^  Fabalous^  and  Historical^  periods. 

By  the  Obscure  period  is  understood  that  remote 
antiquity^  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account  beyond 
what  is  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings  j  but  in  which 
the  colonization  and  settlement  of  several  nations  must 
have  taken  place. 

The  Fabulous  period  refers  to  those  subsequent  ages 
when  history  first  commenced :  and  from  the  hierogly- 
phic or  picture  writing  then  used^  and  the  highly 
figurative  language  employed  by  the  bards^  the  then 
historians^  probably  originated  that  tissue  of  fiction  with 
which  the  accounts  of  those  tiroes  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven. 

The  Historical  period  commences  with  there-establish- 
ment of  the  Olympic  games^  b.  c.  77 6»  All  previous 
history  is  so  deeply  tainted  with  the  marvellous^  that 
many  reject  it  altogether. 

The  Jewish  Scriptures  are  the  only  ancient  records 
that  can  be  depended  upon :  but^  except  the  valuable 
fragments  relative  to  the  origin  of  nations^  preserved  in 
the  book  of  Genesis^  the  information  is  generally  restricted, 
to  people  politically  connected  with  the  Israelitish  state.* 

*  ''Ancient  hiAtory  has  either 'been  received  in  gross,  or 
totally  rejected,  and  the  art  has  not  yet  been  discovered  of 
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« 

But  deeply  involved  as  early  profene  history  is  in  un- 
certainty and  fable>  historians  and  chronologers  have 


separating  its  ore  from  its  dross ;  the  fragments  of  truth  from 
the  load  of  fables  which  conceal  them. 

**  The  Chronology  of  the  earliest  nations  is  dilated  into  an 
enormoas  and  impossible  antiquity,  while  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  other  equally  real  personages,  live 
and  reign  for  long  astronomical  periods,  over  happy  and  pros- 
perons  nations :  and  the  train  of  those  figurative  sovereigns 
is  increased  by  the  artifice  of  making  the  contemporaneous 
kings,  who  reigned  at  the  same- time,  in  the  same  country, 
before  it  was  formed  into  one  empire,  follow  each  other  in  a 
long  line  of  successive  dynasties. 

"  To  this  chronological  list  of  names,  in  the  oblivion  of  the 
real  events  of  history,  were  appended  the  traditions  current 
among  the  vulgar ;  narrative  too  far  tranbformed  into  fable  to 
be  again  easily  recognised  in  itM  just  lineaments  ;  romantic, 
improbable,  yr  ludicrous,  as  the  wonder,  misconception,  and 
buffoonery  of  the  narrative  prevailed.  Such  are  the  accounts 
which  Herodotus  has  transmitted  respecting  the  monarchies 
of  Egypt  and  the  East,  vague  and  distorted  rumours  of  past 
events,  preserving,  indeed,  an  air  of  truth  for  three  or  four 
generations  backwards,  and  then  lost .  in  .an  inextricable 
labyrinth. 

*'  The  difficulties  attending  the  varying  accounts  of  the 
elder  Cyrus, '  together  with  the  opportunities  of  information 
which  the  Greeks  possessed,  and  the  interest  which  they  had 
in  the  affairs  of  Persia,,  sufficiently  indicate  how  unsafe  a 
guide  Profane  History  is,  when  it  attempts  to  follow  tradition 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  generations. 

**  Amid  the  obscurity  of  these  fables  and  inconsistencies,  the 
books  of  Moses  shed  a  solitary  light;  and,  independent  of  the 
arguments  for  their  inspiration,  carry  with  them  internal 
evidence  of  their  authenticity,  and  of  their  containing  within 
their  brief  notices,  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  earliest  con- 
dition of  man.'' — Douglas's  Advancement  of  Soci<^ty. 
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found  it  necessary  to  assign  determinate  eeras  to  the  im* 
portant  events  of  that  period  $  and  therefore  though  these 
seras  are  generally  received^  they  must  be  regarded  ra- 
ther as  appro:!iiinatiQns  to  probability,  than  as  correct 
computations. 

To  the  obscure  and  fabulous  periods,  are  assigned  b.  c. 
The  colonization  o^f  China^  about  .....;•...*.,  2104 
Ck>ai8iencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicyop^  the 

oldest  of  the  Grecian  states^  by  Egialeus  ....  2089 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  by  Inachus  1856 
Invention  of  letters  by  Memnon  the  Egyptian  « .      1822 

Three  ancient  nations — the  Assyrians^  Pho^- 
niciansy  and  Egyptians,  claim  the  bononr  of  this 
discovery .  bat  to  ivhich  of  them  it  belongs  it  is 
impossible  to  determine. 

Deluge  of  Ogyges,  in  Attica , 1 764 

Foundation  of  Athens  by  Cecrops  and  a  colony 

of  Sai'tes  from  Egypt 1556 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Lacedsemon^  by 

Lelex .- ' 1516 

Establishment  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  ....      1507 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  in  Thessaly 1503 

Establishment  of  the  Gxuncil  of  Amphictyou>  in 

Athens 1497 

Jptroduction  of  sixteen  letters  into  Greece  from 

Phoenicia,  by  Cadmus^  who  founded  Thebes..  •      1493 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Cadmas  and  his 
companions  were  a  colony  that  left  Palestine 
about  die  time  of  Joshua. 

Foundation  of  Troy  by  Dardanus 1480 
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B.  C 

Reign  of  Minos  in  Crete    1406 

Expedition  of  Jason  and  tbe  Argonauts  to  Colcbis     1 263 

This  expedition,  famnas  in  Cfrecian  story » in 
deeply  involved  in  fable.  Tbe  names  of  some 
of  tbe  principal  Argonauts  are — ^scnlapius, 
son  of  Apollo;  ^talides,  son  of  Mereary ;  Al- 
menos,  son  of  Af^rs;  Angeas,  son  of  Sol; 
Calais,  son  of  Boreas ;  Castor  and  Polhix,  and 
Hercules,  sons  of  Jupiter. 

Fonndation  of  Carthage  by  a  colony  of  Tyrians     1233 
Destmction  of  Troy  by  tbe  Greeks 1 184 

Homer  has  celebrated  tbis  event  in  his  well- 
known  poem,  the  Iliad ;  so  called  becanse  it 
relates  to  tbe  destmction  of  Ilium,  tbe  citadal 
of  Troy. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  having 
seduced  Helen,  queen  of  Sparta,  from  ber  hus- 
band Menelans,  carried  ber  with  him  to  Asia. 
Tbis  outrage  roused  tbe  indignation  of  the 
princes  of  Oreece,  wbo  not  long  after  appeared 
in  great  force  before  tbe  walls  of  Troy,  and  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Helen.  This  being, 
refused,  they  laid  siege  to  the  city ;  and  after  a 
war  of  ten  years,  in  which  prodigies  of  valoar 
were  performed  on  both  sides,  it  fell  by  stratageni 
into  tbe  hands  of  its  implacable  enemies. 

Among  the  Grecian  heroes  were  Agamemnon^ 
king  of  Mycense  and  Argos;  Idonienens,  king 
of  Crete;  Ajttx,  sonofTelamoh;  Ulysses,  khog 
of  Ithaca  $  Achilles,  son  of  Pelens ;  Pitroclns, 
his  friend  i  Nestor,  king  of  Pylos  and  Messina, 
and  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  Among  tbe  Tro- 
jans, were  distinguisned  Sarpedon,  a  son  of 
Jupiter,  by  I^uropa;  Glancns,  grandson  of 
Belleropbon^  king  of  Lycia ;  Memnon,  son  ^f 

£ 


Titbonns  and  Aarora  i  Troilasy  Paris,  Hector, 
and  Beiphobns,  sons  of  Priam ;  ^neas,  son  of 
Anchises  and  Venns ;  and  Thaleatris,  qncen  of 
tbe  Amazonians.  The  wliole  Aarrative  is  re- 
plete with  fiction. 

Change  of  tbe  Theban  govennneot  to  a  republic,,    b.  c. 

on  thedeathofXantbvs 1128 

Abolition  of  royalty  9i  Atbeas  on  the  dea^  of 

GodrnSy  and  establishment  of  the  archonship  1070 
Hom^,  the  author  oi  the  Iliad,  flourished  about      907 

Legislation  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta 884 

Rebellion  of  Arbaces  and  Belesis  tfgainst  Sar- 
danapalns,  king  of  Assyria,  and  subversion  of 
that  monarchy.    Sardanapalus,  having  set  fire 

to  his  palace,  perished  in  the  flames 820 

Commencement  of  the  kingdom  of  Maoedon  by 
Caranus 814 

Sbction  I!« 

Authentic  History  dawns  with  the  Olympic  Games 
B.  c.  776,  between  which  period  and  the  Nativity, 
nine  epochas  are  included  :  the  Olympic  Games ;  the 
Building  of  Rome  j  tbe  Reign  of  Cyrus  >  the  Invasion 
of  Greece  5  the  Seleucides^  the  Ptolemies  >  the  Punic 
wars>  the  Subversion  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy^ 
and  the  Reign  of  Augustus. 

THE  OLYMPIC  OAMBS  RE-ESTABLISHED.  b.  c.  776. 

These  games^  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Olympins,  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  beginning 
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of  every  series  of  four  years,  and  continued  five  days. 
When,  or  1»y  whoaiy  first  instituted  is  not  certainly 
known :  bat  aftftr  snfiering  a  long  intmiiption  they 
i^rere  restored  b.  c.  884,  by  Iphitns,  king  of  EKs.  After 
his  death  their  celebratkm  was  not  much  observed  until 
B.  e.  776,  when  they  were  again  revived  by  Corcebus, 
of  £lis.    This  is  usually  termed  the  First  Olympiad. 

These  games  consisted  of  wrestimg,  boxing,  the 
pancratium*  the  discus,  lea|Hng,  throwing  the  dart,  and 
foot,  chariot,  and  horse  races.  The  prize  Waa  a  simple 
vnreath  of  wild  dive  and  a  palm  branch,  whidi  the 
victor  bore  in  his  right  hand.  Great  honour,  however, 
was  attadied  to  his  triumph :  a  herald  conducted  him 
through  the  stadium,  proclaiming  aloud  his  name  and 
country^  and  on  returning  to  his  native  city,  his 
countrymen  met  him  in  a  body,  and,  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  preceded  b^  persons  bearing  lighted^ 
torches,  conducted  him  into  the  city,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose.  The  New  Testament 
contains  many  allusions  to  these  customs,  f 

Besides  these  games,  there  were  the  Pythian,  cele- 
brated at  Delphi,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  who  slew  the 
«erpent  Python  3  the  Nemaean,  celebrated  every  two 
years  at  Nemaea,  a  town  of  Argolis,  in  commemoration 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  lion  that  haunted  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  by  Hercules  -,  the  Isthmian,  celebrated  every 

*  This  word  signifies  atl  ihe  powers^  because  hands,  feet, 
teeth,  and  nails,  were  employed  in  this  sort  of  confliet. 

+  1  Cor.  ix.  24—26.  £ph.  vi.  12.  Ueb.  xii.  1.  2  Tioi.  iv.  7^  8. 
Rev.  vii.  9. 
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•  B.  C. 

80I009  Thales,  and  Anajtjiaaiider  flounced    ....     594 
The  d«pcMiittwi  of  Apries,  lang  of  Egypt,  by  Ne- 
bnohadnouar * 57t 

CYRUS,  KING  OF  PERSIA  b.  c.  500. 

The  PersionSj  or  E^mitoSj  are  ineiitiQiied  in  taared 
history  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham  -,  after  which 
they  sink  into  oblivion,  but  emerge  again  daring  the 
age  of  Cyras.  This  princ^,  grandson  <^  AstyageSi  king 
of  Media^  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Persia  and 
Media,  about  b.  c,  550>  and  two  years  afterwards 
conquered  Craesus,  the  rich  king  of  Lydia.  In  b.  c. 
538^  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which,  in  the  second 
yearj  he  took  by  stratsigem,  while  Belshs^zar  and  his 
nobles  were  celebrating  a  festival  in  honour  of  their 
gods.^  This  event  was  speedily  fallowed  by  a  decree 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church  and.state.  The 
death  of  Cyrus  is  variously  related :  according  to  Xeno- 
phon  he  died  a  natural  death,  about  n.  c.  530 ;  but 
aecordipg  to  Herodotus,  he  was  slain  by  Tomyris,  queen 
of  the  Mass^getae,  a  tribe  of  Scythians. 

The  princes  that  succeeded  him  were 

(pambyses  his  i^ob,  a.  c.  530,  who  annexed  J^gypt  to 
the  empire.  *  • 

Smerdis,  the  Magian,  b.  c.  522,  who,  pretending  to 
be  the  brother  of  Cambysesj  was  slain  by  conspiratora. 

*  The  circumstances  of  this  ci^ptHre,  minutely  detailed 
bjr  tsaiah  and  Jeremiah  the  prophets,  arid  by  Daniel,  then 
living  ia  fbe  coort  of  Belsbazsar,  are  beatUifally  illnitrated 
by  M.  RoLLiN. 
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Darius  Hyttaspes^  one  of  the  flcven  lords  Who  slew 
Smerdis^  b.  c«  522.  In  his  reign  Babylon  revested,  baft 
waa  again  snbdned  by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyms,  a  noble- 
man of  Persia ;  and  the  Athenians  laid  the  ibandation 
of  a  deadly  feud  between  the  Persians  and  Grecians, 
by  aasisling  with  their  fleet  the  rebellions  lonians,  who 
burnt  Sardia.  Darius,  intent  on  revenging  this  injury, 
sent  iato  Greece  a  powerful  army,  which  was  completely 
routed  at  Marathon,  by  Mlltiades  the  Athenian,  b.  c.  490* 

Xerxes,  his  son,  b.  c.  485.  This  prince  invaded 
Greece  with  the  largest  army  that  was  ever  assembled, 
B«  c*  480 ;  bnt  Leonidas  arrested  the  prepress  of  this 
immense  host  at  Thermopyle,  with  a  handful  of  Spar- 
tans, who  nobly  saoriiked  themselves  to  the  shrine  of 
freedom*  The  successive  defeats  of  the  Persian  forces 
at  Artemisinm,  Salamis,  Platea,  and  Mycale,  delivered 
Greece  from  this  formidable  invasion.  After  an  inglo- 
rious reign  Xerxes  was  assassinated. 

Artaxerxes  I.  Longimaaus,  b*  c.  464,  at  whose  court 
the  celebrated  Themistodes  sought  refuge  from  the 
ungratefiGd  Athenians.  This  monarch  was  compelled  by 
Cimon  to  make  peace  with  Athens,  b.  c.  449. 

His  son,  Xerxes  II.  b.  c.  425,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus  his  brother,  after  reigning  a  few  weeks :  and 
Sogdianus  was  slain  for  his  crime  by  Ochus,  another  (^ 
the  sons  of  Artaxerxes. 

Ochus,  called  Nothus  by  historians,  who  assumed  the 
.sceptre  and  the  name  of  Darius,  b.  c.  423.     His  reign 
wa6  disturbed  by  several  revolts  in  Egypt  and  Asia. 

Artaxerxes  II.  somamed  Mnemon,  because  of  his 
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extraordraary  memory,  b.  c.  404.  His  reigii  was  tfig* 
iialized  by  the  revolt  of  his  brother  Cynis  the  yomger  $ 
and  the  ever*  memorable  retreat  of  the  tbn  thousahp 
Greeks^  voder  Xenophon^  from  Babylon  te  Trelnsond 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Ochns,  his  son,  b.  c.  358,  who  cot  off  almost  efery 
member  of  the  royal  fiimily^  to  secure  the  throne  to 
himself.  He  redoced  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Cypms^ 
which  had  rebelled,  to  obedience.  Bnt  abaadorang 
himself  to  pleasure^  he  was  mwNlered  by  Bagoa^  an 
officer  of  the  oonrt. 

Arses,  his  youngest  son,  was  placed  on  the  thnmcw 
B.  c.  337,  by  this  traitor,  who  shortly  after  dispatdicd 
him,  and  eleyaied  to  the  monarchy  Darins  Codomaniis,  a 
Persian  remotely  connected  with  the  royal  house  b.  c.  336* 
lliis  prince  punished  Bagoas  for  his  crimes;  but  was 
scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  when  he  was  attacked  by 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian  hero.  In  three  {Htclied 
battles  the  strength  o^his  army  was  broken  5  andj. being 
shortly  after  mardered  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  officers, 
the  Persian  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alezander, 
B.  c.  331. 

In  the  interval  between  the  Accession  of  Cyrus  and 
the  Invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius,  b.  c. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratides  was  abolished  at 

Athens 510 

Monarchy  was  abolished  at  Rome 509 

The  Persians  conquered  Thrace  and  Macedon  . .  506 
Coriolanus  was  banished  from  Rome 491 

During  this  period  also  flourished  Heraclitiis>  the 


phUo9iH^er}    SfanoDMes,  ThespU,  and  Anacreou,  the 
p99ts  }  and  the  celebrated  Gonfueiua  of  CluDa. 

INVASIOtir  OF  QREBCB  BY  OARIU8.  B.  c.  490. 

The  celebrated  achievements  of  the  confederated 
Greeks  against  the  Persians^  between  this  period  and 
the  Peloponn^sian  war,  and  the  celebrated  men*  who 
Hfen  flonrtshed,  constitute  this  sera  the  most  illastrions 
ia  Greaan  history. 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490,  these  of  Thermo- 
pylae,t  Artemisinm,  and  Saiamis,  b.  c.  4d0,  and  of  Platsea 
and  Mycale,  b.  c.  479,  decided  the  snperiority  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  These  wars,  however,  proved 
nltimately  disastrons  to  Greece.  To  avenge  t£e  burning 
of  Sardis,  Xerxes,  on  his  arrival  in  Attica,  had  burnt 
Athens  ;  which  the  inhabitants,  on  the  departure  of  the 
I^ersiaa9,  immediately  began  to  rebuild.  To  secure  the 
new  city  from  the  recurrence  of  a  like  disaster,  they  sur- 
rounded it  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Spartans, 
excited  by  jealousy,  laboured  to  arrest  the  undertaking. 


*  Among  these  were  Aristides,  Anaxagoras,  Aristardiiis, 
Alcibtades,  ATittophaaeA,  ^sciiylax,  Cfaarondas,  Empedodes, 
Kurlpides,  Herodotas,  Hippocrates,  Mston,  Paaaania«, 
Socrates,  Thucydides,  Zaleucns,  &c.  &c. 

t  This  place  is  famous  as  offering  the  only  approach  to  all 
the  soothern  statCH  of  Greece.  It  is  for  the  most  part  one 
entire  bog,  between  the  base  of  Monut  <£ta  and  the  sea, 
altogether  impassable,  excepting  over  a  paved  causeway,  so 
extremely  narrow  that  a  little  troop  may  there  maintain  its 
ground  against  the  greatest  army  the  east  ever  produced^ 
3ee  Dn  E.  D.  CtARKB's  Travels, 
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but '  were  friuftrated  by  the  policy  of  Thettistocles. 
Nevertheless  tbis  base  attempt  sowed  tbe  first  seeds  of 
disnolon  between  these  potent  repubfics* 

In  B.  c.  470^  Sparta  being  laid  in  ruins  and  her  ter- 
ritories devastated  by  an  earthquake,  the  Helots*  at- 
tempted the  recovery  of  their  freedom.     In  this  dilbmma 
tbe  Athenians,  instigated  by  Cimon,  nobly  suspended 
their  resentment,  and  sent  them  succours.    The  insur- 
rection, however,  was  renewed  not  long  after ;  and  the 
Athenians  again  sent  a  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ctmon.     But  the  Spartans,  tob  envious  to 
be  ai^  to  estimate  this  generoas  behaviour,  not  only 
treated  the  Athenian  soldiers  with  contempt;  but  dis- 
missed them  under  suspicion  of  treachery.    This  insnlt 
tbe  Athenians  never  forgave ',  and  the  animo>sity  thus 
sown  strikingly  displayed  itself  in  the  petty  struggles 
which  desolated  Greece,  and  terminated  at  length  in  the 
long  and  destructive  Peloponnesian  war. 

This  contest,  which  invdved  all  Greece,  broke  out 
B.  c.  43 1,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  at  Athens^ 
and  lasted  twenty-seven  years.  During  its  continuanee, 
tiie  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  Alcibiades, 
invaded  Sicily;  but  the  expedition  proved  ruinous :  and 
Atheos,  notwithstanding  many  victories,  fell  into  the  ' 
hiipds  of  the  Spartans,  b.  c.  404, 


*TIm  aborigines  of  Lacedemon ;  6r,  at  least,  the  people  who 
poMetsed  the  touotry  prior  to  the  Spartan  colonies.  Tbey 
were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery ;  and  wbea- 
ever  their  nnmbers  became  formidable,  thoasands  of  them 
were  inhumanly  butchered* 


lo  B,  c.  401,  AthjBiifl  recovered/ her  liberty,  owi»g  to 
the  expulsion  of  her  SpWtan  tyrants  by  Thc«»ybQlvt. 
In  B.  c.  394,  Bhe  joined  the  confederated  states  of  Cprintb^ 
Ai^os,  and  Thebes  -,  which»  corrupted  by  Persia^  gold, 
bad  coaksqed  ag^nst  Sparta,  In  the  following  year^ 
Conon,  aidod  by  the  Persians,  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens^ 
mid  restored'  the  city  tp  its  former  splendour*  This 
ex^t^d  >be  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  who  basely.be- 
tmyed  the  interest^  pf  Greece  to  win  the  Persw 
mdoarc^x  to  their  cause.  In  b.  c.  392,  they  seized Jtbe 
citadel  of  Thpbes,  a^d  thus  nearjiy  completed  the  s»br 
jiigatiqn.  of  Greee^j  of  which  they  were  both  the  be* 
tr^iyera  and  tyra^ufs.  But  their  preponderance  wa9  .of 
^Q^t  duration. 

Their  .treachery  roused  Epaminondas^Pelopidas^Cbn^- 
^m,  Gprgidas^  PhiUdas,  Melon,  and  other  ThebanHiy.to 
avenge  their  coontry's  wrongs.    Filling  on  the  Spailam 
governors  by  surprise,  they  put  them  to  the  sword  -,  jwA 
p^ing  the  citu^ens  to  arms,  with  the  assist^oe  of  spme 
^Qpps  from  Athens  and  the  B^M^ian  cities,  shml  up  the 
^p^tapgiarnspn,  and  compelled  it  to  capitulate^  b*  <!.  371. 
Repeated  skirmishes  with  the  Spartans  in  the  atimggjle 
)that  followed,  iteo4^  greatly  to  improve  the  Thebans  in 
the  art  of  war ;  ai^d  in  the  battle  of  .Leuctra,  b.  c.  371, 
nnder  the  command  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  they 
defeated  an  army  four  times  more  numerous  than  their 
own,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  Spartan  as- 
cendancy in  Greece.    In  eonsequence  of  this  victory 
^amlnondas  re-instated  the  Messenians  in  those  lands 
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wbence  the  Spartaiis  henl  expelled  t^ir  anoesten  287 
years  before. 

About  this  period  a  qoarrel  arising  between  Perdiccas 
and  Ptolemy^  sons  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of  Macedoa^ 
relative  to  tbe  snccession^  Pelopidas  was  invited  to 
decide  between  the  brothers.  Having  settled  the  dis- 
pnte,  he  carried  Philips  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  other 
noble  hostages,  to  Thebes;  There  be  committed  him  to 
the  care  of  £paminonda8,  from  whom  Philip  acquired 
that  military  skill,  by  which  her  afterwards  rendered 
Macedonia  formidable  to  all  Greece.  But  the  prosperity 
of  Thebes  excited  the  envy  of  the  Adienians,  and  evsn 
of  the  Persians.  This  opulent  but  pusillanimoas  p^le, 
therefore,  interfering  in  Grecian  politics,  efiected  by 
wealth  that  which  they  were  unable  to  accomplish  by 
arms ;  and  by  promoting  dissensions  among  the  Grecian 
republic^,  diverted  them  from  any  attempts  against  the 
Fwsian  empire. 

A  new  war  broke  ont,  b<  c.  363,  in  which  the  Adie^ 
nians  and  Spartans,  allied  against  Thebes,  were  defeat^ 
^t  Mantinea :  but  the  Thebans  gained  this  victory,  witii 
the  loss  of  the  illustrious  Epaminondas. 

The  tidings  of  a  revolution  in  Macedonia  having 
reached  PhiKp,  then  a  hostage  in  Thebes,  he  left  the 
city  privately.  Arriring  in  Macedonia,  he  took  posses- 
siott.  <of  the  crown;  b.  g.  ^GO,  .but  found  his  country 
surrouttded  with  enemies  on  every  side — ^the  Illyriam, 
Peonians,  Thracians,  and  Athenians.  Bat  his  politieal 
cuimipg  and  military  skill  soon  rendered  him  victorious 
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over  luf  «D6iiiieft,  and  fiMinidable  to  til  his  iiMgiiboiiri* 
Ambitum  sood  nrgtd.  him  to  conqnest  >  and  tke  Atlie- 
nianB  beheld  hit'  pvogiees  with  great  anxiety.  No 
sooner  had. he  pnMnired  the  command  of  the  Grecian 
armiea  by  intrigne^  than  the  rival  states  of  Thebes  and 
Alftena  united  to  oppose  him.  In  vm  he  attempted  to 
negoeiate  t*  the  troops  of  the  allies  marched  to  Chaeronea 
in  BoBStia,  to  determine  the  qnarrel  by  the  sword.  But. 
nctaij  decided  in  £fc¥o«r  oi  Philip,  and  Greece  was 
prostrated  at  the  £eet  of  the  coaqneror^  n.  c.  338. 

Philip  was  thenr  appointed  commander''in*<;hief  against 
the  PersiaDS ;  but:  in  the  midst  of  great  preparations  to 
carry  on  the  war,  he.  wa#  assassinated  by  Pansanias,  a 
yoong  nobleman,  to  whom  he  had  deni^  an  act  of 
joatice,  b«  o.  336. 

Alexander,  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  Aris- 
totle the  phikwofi^hfir,.  began  his  reign  at  twenty  years 
oi  age  J  in  the  same  year  that  Darius  Codomanus 
aaoended  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was  immediately 
invohped  in  war  with  all  the  states  his  father  had  sub- 
doed,  and  which  now  sought  to  reooYer  their  freedom. 
But  they  were  speedily  overcome ;  and  his  dreadful  se- 
verity to  Thebes,  whidi  he  destroyed,  after  selling  the 
inhabitants  for  slaves,  struck  terror  into  all  his  onemies. 
Being  shortly  after  elected  generalissimo  against  the 
PersiaiM,  he  carried  the  war  into  the  enem/s  country  | 


*  Philip  bad  a  powerful  antagouist  in  DeniosQienes,  ttie 
celebrated  orator,  whose  phiUppic9  roused  the  Atheniautf,  * 
though  too  late,  to  oppose  him. 
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and  in  the  three  pitched  battles  of  GraDicns,  b.  c.  3M, 
Ibbvb,  333,  and  Arbela,  33 1,  annihilated  the  military 
strength  of  Persia.  He  then  invaded  Scythia,  and  snb* 
seqnently  penetrated  as  for  as  India,  hitherto  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  discontents,  however,  of  the 
Macedonian  soldiers,  who  saw  no  probability  that  the 
ambition  of  their  leader  wonld  ever  be  satisfied,  com- 
pelled him  to  retnm  towards  Europe.  At  Susa  he 
married  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darins ;  and  prevailed 
upon  many  of  his  nobles  to  contract  marriages  with  the 
families  of  distinguished  Persians,  hoping  thereby  to 
form  a  union  between  the  two  nations.  On  his  arrival 
at  Babylon,  he  b^nn  to  project  ft«sh  schemes  of  conquest; 
but  having  surrendered  himself  to  the  vice  of  drinkii^, 
he  died  prematurely,  b.  c.  323.*  He  was  buried  two 
years  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  with  great  pomp. 

Aridsens,  his  natural  brother,  succeeded  him  $  under 
whom  the  principal  offioersf  held  appointments  as  so 
many  viceroys.  The  history  of  the  sanguinary  struggles, 
to  which  the  partition  of  the  empire  gave  rise,  is  a  tissue  of 


*  The  character  of  this  prince  is  not  sallied  merely  by  the 
myriads  of  human  beiUgs  sacrificed  to  his  love  of  glory,  (as 
historians  improperly  term  the  ambition  of  princes)  but  by 
the  croelties  exercised  upon  the  Tynans,  and  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Sogdi9na«  for  defending  tliemselves  against  his  unjust 
assaulte;  by  the  murder  of  Callisthened,  for  refusing  to  wor- 
ship him  as  a  god ;  and  by  the  assassination  of  his  frieods, 
Parmenio  and  ClituB.  He  was  also,  as  the  Scythian  ambas- 
sador told  him,  "  the  greatest  robber  upon  earth." 

t  These  were  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  Lysimachns,  Ebmenes, 
Perdiccas,  Seleacofl,  Antigonusy  Cassander,  and  Laomedon. 
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troachcrasaiidaasaasifiatioiiB^  aoddsij^ih^progms, 
the  mother^  wiyetj  cbildreo,  and  broUiers  of  Alexander^ 
fell  victUDS  to  the  ambition  of  the  rival  chiefb. 

The  principal  events  of  history  between  the  inyaMon 
of  Greece  by  Darius  and  the  sera  of  the  Seleucidae,  are : 
The  arrival  of  Roman  deputies  at  Athens  to    b.o, 

ebtain  a  copy  ot  the  laws  of  Solon ,  • .  •  • 454 

The  creation  of  Decemvirs  at  Rome   ••...«..•»     451 

Ibe  creation  of  Military  Tribunes 444 

Tlie  deaUi  of  Socrates  at  Athens 400 

The  capture  and  homing  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  •     390 
The  .expulsion  of  Dionysivs  Che  younger  from 
^  Syracuse,  by  Timoleon    «.... T .•     343^ 

Th^  ^^Eecntion  of  Pbocion  .the  Athenian. 318. 

^—  *    ■    •    > 

The  usurpation  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily  . . .  t*  •  f  *  1   .?'^.t 


■1  < 


SELEUClDiE.  B.  c.  812.. 

Hiis  a^ra,  distingnisfaed  by  the  arriyal  of  Seleacu|i.*,at 
Bftbylon>  is  famous  in  history,  being  received  by  all  the. 
Orientals,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans^  oj 
Pi^ans.  The  Jews  call  it  the  .^a  of  Ck>ntracts,  because 
the-  Seleucidffi  compelled  them  to  insert  it  in  their  con- 
tracts'land  other  civil  instruments. 


f  ■ 


*Tbi8  prince  fell  by  aAsauinatton.  ^'The  shades  of  the 
mMiiery  the  brethren,  tiie  wife,  and  the  children  of  Alexander, 
setiBied  to  pursue  with  vengeance  these  kings,  whp.  owed 
their  thrones  to  tlicir  treachery  towards  his  house.  Such  is 
the  coarse  of  human  affairs;  and  how  much  more  awful  would 
be  the  lesson  ottered  to  our  view,  if  we  eouUI  penetrate  into ' 
thtf  «Ms  <rf.tg««ntA.''---lIov  JMiJUH^iu 
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This  it  the  QomiDeneemeiit  of  the  Syrian  moaarchjr^ 
although  Seleacus  did  not  aasume  the  title  of  king  nntil 
some  years  after.  This  prince  was  the  most  illastrious 
of  bis  dynasty;  being  distinguished  for  his  justice^ 
clemency^  and  extreme  popularity.  But  the  atrodous 
crimes  of  his  successinrs,  and  the  fatality  that  attended 
them^  are  almost  without  a  parallel  in  history.  Of  ^even 
and  twenty  princes,  indnsive  of  usurpers  and  claimants 
of  the  crown,  only  two  or  .three  died  natural  deaths. 
Their  licentiousness,  tyrannyi  treachery,  and  crimes* 
at  length  exhausted  the  patience  of  their  subjects,  who 
transferred  their  ailegianoe  to  Tigranes,  prince  •  of 
Armenia.  This  monarch  governed  the  kingdom  by  a 
viceroy,  from  b.  c.  83  to  69  $  when  Antiochus  Asiaticns, 
a  member  of  the  old  dynasty,  assumed  the  sceptre,  and 
reigned  o?er  part  of  Uie  country.  But  liucnllos  and 
Pompey,  affcer  having  snbdued  Tigranes,  deposed  Aa^ 
cichus,  ktkd  anne3wd  'Syria  to  the  Roman  empire^  b.  c.  65. 

PTOLEMIES.  .B.O.MI. 

Afteir  taking  possession  of  Babyton,  Selencns  ex- 
tiended'his  dominions  as  far  eastward  as  India.  Mean- 
while tLe  war  between  the  rival  chiefs  was  carried  jOil 
with  great  vigour  j  but  Antigonns,  having  slun  Bimieiies, 
the  most  skilful  of  all  Alexander's  officers,  became  so 
powerful,  that  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy*  and 
Sdeucus,  formed  a  confederacy  i^unst  him,'  b.  cu  3^14* 

After  great  vicissitudes,  a  decisive  battle  was  foiq|lit 
B.  G.  301,  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  between  the  hostile 
chiefs.    Antigoniis  oomBuuKled  hif  tvp^^in  jfsnm. 
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assisted  by  his  son  Demetrius,*  wad  Pyrrfaiis,  Idng  of 
Eplms :  but  fictory  declared  in  hvoiax  of  the  allies,  and 
the  Tetdran  cl^f  was  left  dead  on  the  fiekl. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  a  new  partitioB  of  1^  emtiird. 
To  Ptotemy  Lagus  were  allotted  Bgypt,t  Lybia,  Arabia^ 
Codo-Syria,  and  Palestine j  to  Cassantkr,  Maoedotiili 
and  Greece;  to  Lystaiachiis^  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  somte 
other  Asiatic  ptorinces  5  and  to  Sdencns,  all  the  other 
parts  of  Asia  as  fer  as  India.  Thiis  was  Alexandei^B 
enit>ire  divided  itito  fonr  kingdoms,  as  t>redicted  by  the 
prophet  Daniel,  viii.  8. 

Logas,'  the  fitst  prince  of  this  dynastjr,  fotmded  the 
fkoMms  library  and  an  ao^ihy,  at  Alexandria.  His  son 
PhfladelfkhtLS,  n.  c«  284,  who  ^reittly  patront26d'leBnibg 

*  3«niamed  Potloroetety  ihi  Uker  if  '^HitB:  bfc  mftriM 

Dekbi'miay  sisUr  ji^Pyrrhas* 

t.Tbe  ancient  splendour  of  Egypt  may  yet  be.  discQYeced  ii; 
her  stnpendoad  pyramids,  ber  sphinxes,  her  magnificent  tem- 
ples, and  her  royal  cem^tertes,  which,  a^er  some  thonsands  of 
yp.arsy  still  defy  the  corroding  hand  of  time.  Of  her  early 
hiftory^.  except  a  few  Jqcideiital  notices  in  the  Jewish  Scrip* 
tares,  little  is  known;  and  still  less  of  her  literatore.  .  Among 
its  ancient  printes  ire  distinguished,  Menes,  usually  identified 
wtfJU^Mtsrahn;  Osytnandyas,  whdee  raattstfllMiin  i§  sftid  to  hare 
been  eneot[ipa«9ed  wilh  a  golden  cirche,  905  eo^its  in  circom- 
ference,  each  of  which  sheweid  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  Moeris,  known  by  the  famous  lake  which 
bore  hit  name ;  Sesostris,  by  some  identified'  with  Shi^ak^ 
who  took  Jerasaieni  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam;  Chedps  and 
Geipbrepef ,  famous  as  bnilders  of  enorinon*  pyramid ;  ^the 
shepherd  kings ;  Necho;  Apries,  the  Pharaoh  Hophraofholy 
writ;  Ama'sisyin  whose  refgn  Pythagdras  Visited  Egypt;  ana 
Psamiilmita^^  n^  was  «ottc|iiered  aadui^n  by  Caubyses. 

F  2 
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andtbe  arta^  left  one  hondred  thousand  volumes  to  this 
library.  Brergeles,  son  of  Philadelphiis,  b.  g.  247,  aog- 
mented  the  collection,  for  which  he  borrowed  valuable 
books,  but  kept  the  originals  and  returned  only  copies 
of  them.  The  succeeding  princes,  Pfailopator,  b.  c. 
221,  Epiphanes,  204,  Philometer,  180,  Physcon,  145, 
Lalhyrus,  117,  Alexander,  .81,  and  Auletes,  65,  vmm 
engaged  in  a  series  of  eivil  wars,  and  domestic  disaan- 
tioas,  marked  with  drcnnutanoes  of  unusual  atrerity, 
which  were  continued  under  Cleopatra  and  hfa  brother 
Ptolemy,  who  began  to  reign  jointly  n.  c.  51*  .  . 

Cleopatra,  having  soon  after  slain  Ptolemy,  reigned 
alone  ^  and  in  the  wars  which  fc^lowed  the  deathof  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  triumvirs  against  the  coDspi* 
rators;  but  having  seduced  Antooy,  husband  of  Octavia, 
her  brother  Octavius  made  war  upon  them,  conquered 
Egypt,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empire,  s.  c.  31. 

The  short  interval  between  the  epocha  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  first  Punic  War,  is  distinguished  by  n.  c. 

The  introdviction  Of  painting  at  Rome  by  Fabhis . .     290 
The  war  between  the  Romans  and  Tarentines,  in 

fvhichPyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  took  an  active  part    281 

Amon^  the  celebrated  characters  who  ikrarished'  dur^ 
ing  this  period,  are  Eudid,  B.  c.  300;  Epicurus,  296; 
Zenodotus,  the  first  librarian  of  Alexandria,  287 ;  and 
Beiiosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  268. 

THE  FIRST  PITNIC  WAR.  B.  C.IM. 

«...       •  • 

llie  defeat  of  Pynrhus,  one  of  the  greatest  capteins  of 
his  day,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Tarentines,  elevated 
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the  Romaii  state  to  the  dominion  of  all  Italy.  But  the 
Infit  of  power^  fostered  by  continned  success,'  made  them 
aml^tious  of  foreign  conquests,  for  which  they  did  ndt 
long  tFant  either  a  pretext  or  an  opportunity. 

The  Carthaginians,  01^  Poani,  (whence,  by  a  corruption, 
Pttnit)  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,*  who  sought  re- 
fuge in  Africa  from  the  sword  of  Joshua*  Oarthage  was 
foutided  some  centuries  aft^r,  about  b,  c.  869,  by  Dido, 
Mster  of  Pygmalion,  prince  of  Tyre.  The  character  6f  itfl 
inliabitahts,  as  drawn  by  the  Rotoans,  their  Impk^abte 
enemies,  was  proverbial  for  treachery.  Their  reli^on 
was  a  superstition  so  satigninary,  that  even  mothers 
deemed  it  meritorious  to  immolate  their  infant  oifeprfng 
to*  Saturn  or  Molocb.  "Hifeir  government' was  adminis- 
tei^  by  an  atfnual  magistracy  of  judges  in  conjunction 

.  *  •  '  "  "  • 

*  The  Phoenicians  possessed  a  small  territory  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Levaiit,' of  which  the  cfiief  places  wore,  Sidon,  a 
vety  ancient  eity,  and  Tyte,  oneof  itv  ral<niies,  planted  be^e 
tliA  days  of  Joshnil.  Jos^<  xix.  ^.  T^ey  were  a  tribe. of 
Canaanites,  a  people  JijO  addicted  (o  commerce,  that  their  name 
was  synonimons  with  mercantite  men.  But  the  i'lioeniciaus 
exeelled  all  the  other  tribes  hi  arts,  maDafactnres,  and  navi- 
gatioB.  TiMy  were  the  inveatorffof  glasB^  of  paper,  of  comage^ 
acdy  most  probably,, of  letters.  They  colonized  many  of  the 
Grecian  isles,  Boeotia,  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of 
S|iain :  and  their  enterprize  and  industry  secured  to  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world*  Their  ingesoity  haii 
been  celebrated  by  classic  writers  since  the  days  of  Homer : 
but  the  most  imposing  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  traffic,  and  of  the  splendour  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  is 
given  by  the  prophet  Earekie),  XX vi~-xxvlii. 
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with  a  senate.  Poseessed  of  tkn  enteirpriniig'iqpnst  -of 
their  ancestry^  they  rQeera^£yto.w9alih.aiid  p<mvt 
but  their  chief  resourem  were  the  gold  miiies  in  Spfdn. 
Their  armies  were  usiiaily  oonpesed  of  hind  tiooper^ 
Numidian  cavalry^  Balearic  iriingera,  aad  SpaaiBh,  Giwi]i0b> 
and  Grecian  iolantry.  Hios  Jthey  wese  eaabkd  to  firo- 
secute  the  most  protracted  contests  withiHit  d^^ofiMttig 
their  own  territories.  In  one  «ir  two  iMtancei^  howen^r^ 
the  perfidioasness  of  the  (mercenmriea,  pia«(Bd  G»rtl|ag» 
in  great  jeopardy  >  «ad  striJmgly  demoaati^uted^  tfao 
impolicy  of  eon£tdiiig  the  defence  of  the  state  to  li>reigiiera» 
To  what  extent  they  ciiitiTated  litemtiiire  cannot  now*  be 
ascertained. 

This  enterpriaog  people  firet  ^m^d  their  a^m^  fgaiost 
their  ne^bonrs  in  Afripfi:.  the  iaii^^  of..  Sydi|M»^ 
Migorca>and  MinocGa^  next  drew  their  attention  :.  .after 
a  severe  straggle  they  snbdued  Spain  :  and,  last  of  all» 
they  invaded  Sicily.  In  t^^is.  island  the  Romans  iirere 
anaioos  to  obtain  a  footings  and  they  40o«.  SotmA  no, 
emsatflon  to  interfere  in  its  pditics*  Hiero,  king  <^  Sy- 
racusCy  having  a  quarrel  with  the  Mamertines,  a  small 
independent  people,  of  Sicily^  '^ov^^t  aid  from  the  Cjur- 
thegiiiiens  >  wherefore  the  JManertines,  dreadiog  this 
f0Vttidftble  enemy,  had  recourse  to  the  Romans.  The 
ciircuinstance  was  opportune^  Rome  eagerly  engage^  in 
^.  (iMiWiile  >  and  thus,  origiaal^dtb^Srat  Punic.  wiH?«. 

The  contest  began  b.  c.  264»  and  lasted  twenty-four 
years,  ^hen  the  Carthaginians  relinqi^shed  Sicily  to  the 
Romans,  from  whom  they  received  conditions  of  pf^ace* 
This  disa^troi^  war  waa  follow^  by  the  rebellion  of 


the  mcnrtaeiiuy  tnNqM^  wlfell4XM»tuMiQi}  i^pwgrds.of  time 
yean,  and  was-  qadM  vith:  great  difficulty^  3.  c.  23S» 
Itt  B«  c.  237,  Handcar.  Barea  was  Acnt  to  Spain  with  an 
ararf ;  andov  thiseoeaam  he  GBnaed  Us.son^  tbe  famooa 
Hanw^Hd/  then  only  nine  yeiraef  ago,  to  aweai:,  on  the 
akat',  eternal  enmity  to  the  Boilians :  'an.oalih  which  he 
fttthfttUy  ohMfted.      -      .      . 

'^fannibd;  the  greate8^  captain  of  hie-,  time,  at  the  age 
of  iTwenty-firey  began  the  teeond  IHinic  war,  a.  c.  .219^ 
by  the  ca^tnre  ofSagonlam  in  Sfnin,  He  then  oroised 
the 'PyTettee8/traTn'8ed*Gaul>  andv  by  an  extraordinary 
ronte  over  the  Alj^ine  ilfoiintains»  suddenly  a]n»eared  in 
Italy.  At  Ticininm  and  Trebia,  a.  c.  218,  atThKaaymeney 
B.'e.  217,  and  at  CaAntt,  s.  c.  216,  the  Ron»n  armiea 
were  snoxssively  ^nquiahed  by  this  enterprising  soldier  i 
and;  but  for  an  envictas  faction  at  hone,  whichdenied  him 
the'  necessary  strcconrs,  Carthage  fabd  probably  inTohpsd 
ftonie  in  an  overthrow  sindlar  to  that  which  she  herself 
nltSmately  eiperienced  from  her  hanghty  rival.  AtJengbh 
the  Roata]i8,«grown  cantlbns  by  defeat,  carsfuUy- avoided 
a  battle,  contetrthig  themselves  with  hsirassing  the  enemy» 
Years  had  been  spent  in  this  desultory  wtii^sre,  when  Suipiov 
appealed  to  rescue  his  country.  He'  attacked  th^  Cist^* 
thaginians  in  Spain  -,  and,  having  defeated  them>  ad^^ed 
Hannibars  plan  of  operations,  passed  over  to  AfMoa,  and 
carried  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  I^ntaibal, 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  his  native  eity,  abandoned 
Italy  with  regret,  after  having  maintained  himself  these 
sixteen  years  t  and  tbe  battle  of  Zama,  ai  c.  202,^^  Hs* 
established  the  8iq>erioflty  of  the  Roman  wm9k' 
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^Afler  tbfe  wfiir  Carthige  f api^  deeUned  i  tmt  m  Eer 
fallett  eOD^ilioii,  she  was  still  «  tenor  to  the  Romaas, 
whe  lost  BO  oppertmiity  to  def^ess  and  humble  her;. 
AlHmt  B.  c.  1^5)^  the  city  was  teaat  by  intestSoe  dm- 
sietisi  and  one  of  the  factions^  having  sought  aid  ol 
MassiBissa^  king  ef  Nuiilidiit^  and  the  ally  of  the  B4>- 
mans,  thus  gave  their  implacable  enemy  the  wished,  for 
opportunity  to  renew  the  war.  llie  Carthi^iniaiiS, 
anxious  t6'  avoid  thirf,  made  many  extraordrnaty  con- 
cessions 3  but  these/ far' from  satislyiDg  fbe  Romans^ 
only  inci'eased  their  arrogant  and  unjust  demands,^  and 
they  at  laM  required  the  demiatttbn  ol'lhe  city,  giying 
the  inhabrCants  the  option  of  buSding  another  ten  mites 
from  the  bhotel  Hkis  proposition  drove  the  Gar&i^ni- 
ans  to  despair^  and  they  noUy  resohed  rather  to  Imry 
themselves  utider  the  ruins  than  to  submit*  Immediatelv 
aU'l^e-wood  and  metals  in  the  clty^  (the  gold  and  silver 
not  excepted)  were  in  requisition  to  build  a  fleets  and  to 
make  into  arms.  Even  the  w<Hnen  est  off  their  .hair  U) 
dake  inta  cordage  $  and  all  classes  devoted  themselves 
and  substihce  to  preserve  their  native  city.  Thus  ani- 
lAkti&d,  t^iey  made  a  resistance  so  desperate,  that  they 
might  have  achieved  their  deliverance,  had  not  ai  traUpr 
niiftied  Phaneas  deserted  his  country.  The  city  at  length 
being  taken  by  storm,  b.  c.  146>  wa»  set  en  iire  by  i^ 
resolute  infhabitants,  great  numbers  of  whom  cai^t  tbeniL- 
s^Avea  into  the  flames )  whilst  others^  on  the  graves  of 
thuh'  forefathers,  and  in  the  temples  of  the  .gods,  sought 
refng^  fn^death-  from  the  tyranny  of  the  abhorred  Hoinans» 
The  prindpal  events  between  tiie  commeneeaittiil  of 


llie  first  Punic  war,  and  tbe  overthrow  of  Peraeiifi,  Idsg 

of  Macedon,  are : 

The  commencement  of  tbe  Parthian  empire  nnder 
Arsaces 250 

The  captnre  of  Syracuse  by  MarceUns  ........     212 

l^e  defeat  of  Antiochns,  king  of  Syria^  by  Scipio 
Asiaticns 189 

The  death  of  Philopoemen,  of  Megalopolis  5  who,  as 
bead  of  the  Achaean  confederacy,  had  greatly 
signalized  himself  in  tbe  civil  wars  of  Greece     183 

The  death  of  the  celebrated  Hannibal,  at  the  conrt  of    • 
Pmsias,  king  of  Bitbynia.   He  poisoned  himself 
to  avoid  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans. .     182 
Among  the  famous  men  who  flourished  during  this 

aera,  are  Manetho,  tbe  Egyptian  historian,  b.  c.  261 ; 

Eratosthenes,   librarian   of  Alexandria,  245  3    Fabius 

Pictor,  the  first  Roman  historian,  225 ',  and  Archagathus, 

the  first  Roman  physician,  219. 

MACEDONIA  CONQUERED  BY  PAVLUS  EMIUUS.  B.  c.  lOS. 

On  the  partition  of  tbe  empire  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  301, 
Macedonia  and  Greece  were  assigned  to  Cassander,  who 
bad  married  Thessalonica,  one  of  tbe  sisters  of  that  hero. 
At  his  death,  b.  c.  294,  be  left  three  sons— Philip,  who 
succeeded  him,  but  died  shortly  after ;  and  Antipater, 
and  Alexander,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  crown. 

As  Thessalonica  favoured  the  views  of  Alexander,  the 
younger,  the  unnatural  Antipater  murdered  her  with  his 
own  bands.  Alexander,  therefore,  called  in  the  aid  of 
Pyrrbus,  king  of  Epirus,'  and  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
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Thete  prioc^S;  however,  were  intent  on  proiootiiig  tbeir 
own  ambitious  projects :  for  Pyrrhns  seized  several  cities 
as  a  recompense  for  bis  services  |  and  Demetrins  cansed 
Alexander  to  be  slain,  banished  Antipater,  and  took  pos- 
cession  of  the  crown.  The  death  of  Antipater,  wMch 
happened  soon  afterwards  in  Thrace,  terminated  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  Macedon,  and  left  Demetrins  in 
possession  of  the  throne. 

Bat  the  ambition  of  this  prince  soon  induced  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachos,  and  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confederacy  against 
him.  They  were  jmned  by  Pyrrhns,  who  ex|lelled 
Demetrius  from  Macedonia,  and  assumed  the  sceptre, 
a.  o.  287.  Doubting,  however,  the  fidelity  of  the  sol- 
diery, he  resigned  it  to  Lysimachus,  b.  c.  286.  Deme- 
trius tried  in  vain  to  retrieve  his  desperate  f<Mrtnne} 
£>r .  fidling  into  the  hands  of  Seleucas,  he  died  in 
confinement.  After  many  vicissitudes,  during  which  the 
government  of  Macedon  passed  successively  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  Ceraunus,  and  Sosthenes,  (an  enter- 
prizing  Macedonian  nobleman)  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son 
of  Demetrius,  foand  means  n.  c.  276,  to  seize  the  crown, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity. 

The  death  of  Pyrrhus,  at  an  attack  on  Argos,  b.  o.  271, 
freed  Antigonus  from  a  dangerous  competitor.  He  then 
became  formidable  to  the  Grecian  states,  many  of  which 
he  held  in  subjections  and  in  a  war  with  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians,  he  captured  Athens,  b.  g.  268,  and 
retained  possession  of  it  twelve' years. 

Not  many  years  after  this,  a  great  revolution  took 
place  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states.     A  confederation 


onunMiOOT  ak9  ntvomr.  Si 

ealkd  the  Aehaan  league,  had  aodeatly  tubeiiledaHlftBg 
ftwdhre  of  the  smidl  cities,*  whose  inhaliitttifS'  ^re'ee* 
lebrated  for  prabity  and  patriotism.  B«t  ob-  ibm  sabjee* 
tion  ol  Greece  to  ilacedon,  in  the  reigns  of  Pbifip  and 
Akaander^  they  lost  their  ireedom ;  '  and  continued 
dependant  nntil  the  raign  of  Gonatas.  Abont  four  years^ 
however,  before  the  accession  of  this  monarch;  b,  c.  38D, 
tlije  inhabitants  of  Dyma  and  Patvee  revived  the  Aehsean 
league,  expeUed  their  tynnts,  and  restored  their  andent 
terns  of  government.  Their  example  vras  soon  imitated 
by4>therst^tes  ^  nnd  among  the  first  of  these  wm  Sieyoc 

Thiaeity  had  long  groaned  under  a  tyrannioalgoveni* 
ment,  hot  in  n.  o.  252,  a  Uoodiess  revolation^  condooiBd 
by  Aratofl,  a  young  citizen,  only  twenty  years  of  ag€^ 
restored  it  to  freedom  by  the  expulsion  of  ka  tyrants. 
To  secure  its  liberty,  a  union  with  the  Achsaan  states 
vras  formed  3  and  a  sucoessf  d  war  was  carried  on  agmnst 
Antigonus  by  Aratus,  who  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
confederacy.  -    • 

This  imoce  was  succeeded  in  n,  c.  242  by  hi$  son 
Demetrius,  with  whom  the  war  was  still  continued. 
After  a  reign  of  ten  years,  Demetrius  left  the 'crown  to 
Philip  his  infant  son  :  but  Antigonus  Doson,  his  guar* 
diaB«  marrying  the  queen,  aasumed  the  sceptre,  ^-c,  233. 

Meanwhile  the  Achsean  league  had  become  fermidabjb 
by  thA  aeeeaaion  of  all  the  Peloponnesian  sti^,  GUn, 

*  The^e  were  Patrs,  Dyma,  Pharae,  Leontiam,  Aegira, 
Pellene,  Aegiam,  Bnra,  Ceraunia,  01enus,Tiitcea,aDd  Heiice, 
who86  union  did  not  equalise  thetn  either  with  Athene,  Sparta, 

or  awvbp»  ,   .    « 


fl  *    OfMIOifOMNIT  AM9  HMOIIT. 

Afj^lM  wtd-.  SppgU»  ewiepfcid ;  wh—  an  atlnlc 
iq|IM^igc9di|i».l»]r  Atatm^  involfed  him  in  an  vnlbrtaBi^ 
wwr  urith  Claomeiies,.  kupg  of  Spaita.  la  this  coBJoae- 
ti3Hr^>.  Ara^  bwi  feeoona  to  Antigimas  Dtoacm  lor  mL 
Thb  waa  promptly  granted  $  and  the  war  uraa  taratf^ 
ilflM.hy  the  Jbattfe  of  Sellaaia,  b«  «v.  222,  where  fhe 
Spurtaail  jMeiTod  an  orerthrowy  which  pboed  thcif 
eily.aA.the  meicy  of  the  coo^aeior.  Ins.  €^221,  the 
4eiM%.Qf  Antigonoa  ooiudgiied  the  sceptse  to  Philip,  aw 
ofPfuael^riiia,  thea  only  aofeneeen  yaara  of  age.  Hub 
Hljnce  hi^Ting  .been  partly  tratned  up  by  Amtaa,  en* 
twotaiof^d  a  gaeat  respect  lor  that  getieral;  aod  was 
indncied  by  him  to  join  theAehaana,  in  die  warof  the  allia» 
X-f^  ttO-  After  a  ooateat  of  three  years  coatinaaaeei 
thi|.i£lo)iaa8,Aud>  their  alliea^  the  Skaaaand  ^wrtaai, 
avad  for  peace,  which  Philip  was  not  ralactaat  to  graat» 
havjagsethis  heart  npOn  o Aer  objecta» . 
.  The  report  of  Uannibara  victory  at  ThraayvMBe, 
B.  c.  217,  haying  made  a  powerfal  impreaalon  on  his 
mitf d,  he  began  to  thirst  for  more  extended  enpre*  In- 
toxicated with  ambitions  projects,  be  entirely  changed 
Ws  behavionr.  His  faithful  friend  Aratna  he  oaaaed  to 
be  poiapned*  and  garc  himself  op  to  flatteriea.  Believing 
Hannibal  invincible  to  the  Romans,  he  entered  into  an 
aBiance  with  him  ^  but  not  long  after,  having  attacked  the 
Roaians  in  Epiras,  he  was  shamefatty  defeated.  A  par- 
tial stroggic  with  the  republic  was  the  resolt  of  this 
aggression,  but  a  peace  was  concluded  n.  c.  204.    Ne- 

ygr^ele««^au)(bition.appn,p;!^ou)pt§4  &ifn»  in  connection 
withAntioobiis,  king  of  ^Syria^  to  mak^  uv  aittampton 


bt(t«fae  king's  ^rdlans  ix>mxmtte&lSihW'\^ufitirf\o^ 
pMitaeHoD  of  the  lU^mam.'  He^'woa^  alM  utosiJMi^efMftt 
IB  kts  wars  ftgidMt  Attttlos,  ^hgijiVetipimck,  and*^ 
RhMfianv.     >•■••   '      •  ".;'••:«:    «^     *•'-• 

'  Alwttt  ^B.  e.  201,  tWayoitiig  'AcarhanHhs  ft^tljig  b^tf 
dMiiderecl  at  Athens  by  the  p6piiliice,'1bthAVitg'*M^ 
dailtally  enteted' the  U/tApte  t>f  Ceres  ddnng^tH^'celebhi-' 
liiMi  of  the  mysteries^  theii^  cbnnt^ixiett  'soii^t  redWj# 
ftoftt  Phffip,  who  Mmishto  them  with  a  body  of  fk^pir 
t«^Y«Wig«  the  Aehelih^  teil4td^%9;'VTlMr  Athei^ 
iliefefot^  seat  acoupialtt'to  Rdme;  aad^  Attalds  ^iid* 
tie  Rhi^tis  having  HkK^iie  iGBcwIed  PHlI)p;iib6*^ittt 
deelared  war  againft  bim/s.  c.  209.  Tti8i'€X>iiteiit'lhstedP 
fo«¥- years,  when  Philip,  defeated  by  the  coninii  PltAni* 
Btitf,  «grted  to  a'pfeace.  /        •     -J  ^  -.   /'  .  -m.  n  ►♦oi-  ..«r,r'. 

At  the  Isthmian  ganies^whiehwereeooD  after  eeTebMWfd,*^ 
the  itbttahs  proclaimed  liberty  *t6  theOresicf  ^  who,  for 
tf  tkn^/  befiisYing  tfaemaelves  leidly  ftee,  tent  die  air  with' 
dieir  aedlaniations.  'i  <    i 

'^  IBUe  rei^mder  of  Philippe  r^gn  was  re&dered  IHesbtiie 
b^^  their^lftiietio&sr  imposed  by  the  Romans :  ve^^MullM 
WifMtlkim  aiAbitioD  gave  hb  neigbbc^rs  greiil:  sroleMaMii^ 
Art;  1^  life  was  i^ieAy  embittered  by  the  treueht^ry  bjf^ 
F^ifc^^hiEi  eMest  aMKijiwhiiHidacedhimto  pnttod^^ 
hi*'  bibthet  Demetrins,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  his 
llft^^^aild  of  celtivating  a  treasonable  corres|K>ndenee  witl< 
R6Me.  -The  plot,  hdweVer,  Vas  fully  developed  , two- 
years  afters  ai^d  the  unhappy  father,  broke  his  heatt/andl 
aiea  '%*c.  ty  v^'^^MtHig'tiio  filfieFeiRr<ex9cretHms '  *xgiixml€' 
Perseus. 


.  nentof  Imji^  bk  reign  with  prqinalms  .ilr  a  mur 
with. Rome.;  .His. first 4«v«b  yeais  had  been  tteft^eoa" 
fied,  .when  thei  Ronenfi,  fnlly  appriaed  of  hi»  dengn, 
eatigpeleA  hiiD>  l|y  sewing  mi  «reiaiMni  .ageiiMt  hhr 
cedoB,  B.  €.  171.  Had  Persena  acted  with  doe  vigilaAOB 
iiad  cavtioD^  the  iasne  of  the  war  in%|it  hajre  tjimiahed 
tti^.  Kaman  name.  'B«t  ia  b.  q,  l,^  he  wee  dectstfely. 
QTiQltiirowii  hy  {^aolos  iSmiUa^  to  wh^n  be  ahorfely  after, 
msry^p^red  bimfelf  k-  and.  was  carried^  with  «ll  his  fani^ 
to  Bo^B^.  to  j(iraoe  the  t^an^h'^^  itbe.€M»B<)««noF.  <  As 
tf|e  RppMiis  wnr  plaaderadfaU  th^.posuB(tiiea  Aey  S9hd«ed 
%  F«r»  .AfPH^^niA  shajttd  tb^  9anH»  /S^t^:  and  aiaoaigpt 
1^.y9lii9hles<»rr|ed  ayvay  was  a  quantity  of  boehs^  with 
i|i^high.vra4  ferw^ ]the  fifl|tlV>rary  fit  Rone.  .    , 

..,      *  ....... 

TUB  RSION  OF  ▲U0USTU8.  ■.  0.  M. 

After  the  soljeclion  bf  Macedonia^  Carthage'  was  Ae 
enly  ttate  wtneh  exoKted  libe  apprehensions  of  the  'Ro- 
itt*niv;'iand  the  utter  overthrew  of  that  cc^bhited 
repnblic,  b.  c.  146^  left  them  without  a  riTal. 
0  in  the  same  year>  Corinth  was  destroyed  bythdeonsoi 
Mumiiiiid»;  the  Adiidan  led^ne  dts^olvefd^  and  Gi%ece- 
«0iliibMl«»'«RouMmprovitu)e.^  'In  »Jt.  !33/theWtf- 
mantiiiesj  a  -powerlhl  people  of  Spain,  who'-fbr  ti^ 
yeMnr^had  idgi^PMisly  ^>pMM  'thiB>  Rotf  tos;  'Whre^^«ott^' 

■■    •  ■ 

*  A  war  had  proken  ont|  B.  c.  147»  I^et^.^n  th^tAcbsisn*: 
aiid  the  JSparfans,  id  Which  the  Romans  were  Invited  to  iater- 
fl»e«  Th^y  gladly  seized  the  pf  j^ortanitr ;  and  the  so  mach 
hoa»t^lil^tirof:%4eaf(bmai9)p)r««tfa(td4etveyei^,,j  i    i  - 


CtfKOlfdtOOY  Ax6   XfltTOBY.  Si 

qoen^  by  fieipio:  anid  the  will  «f  Attains,  kfaig  of 
Pergamos,  transferred  bis  dominions  to  the  Romaiis.- 

But  the  oorraption^  which  wealth  and  power  Had 
generated,  now  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  propositi 
of  iHberins  Gracchus,  a  tribirae,  to  revive  the  agrarMi 
laws,  by  which  no  citizen  was  aDawed  to  hold  mo^s 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  conquered  lands,*  eatased  a 
serloas  tomolt  at  Rome,  in  which  this  patriot  «ndf'tlfM^ 
hundred  cttisens  lost  t&leir  fives^  His  brother  dains/  ft 
tribune'  aho,  a  man  of  extraordiViaTy  taleiits.  Was  lilite#i^ 
nnsDCcessfttl  in  a  similar  attempt  5  and  on  his  tetmm  *tb 
a  private  station,  was  exposed  to  a  persecution  whiAr 
cost  him'  bis  Kfe,  b.  c.  121.  The  Romans  continued 
snccessfo],  however,  in  theiir  fotieign  wars,  and  coMIDh^ 
after  country  was  annexed  to  their  eitaptre,  either  by 
arms,  treaties,  or  the  Wills  of  sovereigns ;  not  li  fe\rof 
whom  transfeited  their  doihinions  to  the  Romans,  to 
secure  them  from  the  grasp  of  ambitioas  neighbours. 

The  next  important  tninsaction  in  which  the  Ronaai 
were  engaged  was  the  war  against  Jugurtha ;  who,  haiviBg 
alaia  his  oousins  Hiempsal  and  Adheibal,  had  seiced  on 
the  sceptre  of  Numidia:  The  senators,  bribed  by  Hm 
usutper,  were  disposed  to  connive  at  the  treason,  but  Ike^ 
people  compelled  them  tbdiedai^  war,  B.C.  IH.  Nevdr* 
thele^it  was  prosecuted  islowly  fintiHkf etellus  waft  invested 

f 

^  It  was  the  coKtotli  of  the  Romanf  to  takis  for  themselvoii  a' 
portion  of  the  lands  conqaerod  in  Italy :  of  this,  part  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  the  remainder  divided  afoong 
the  poorer  eitisens,  who  paid  a  small  acknowfedgmefrt  for  U 
to  the  treasury.  •    ^  ^        *   •' 

g2 
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wUk  tke  conmanfl  ^  whca  Mario*,  his  KentenantyBmi-^ 
snmmatD  •ffioer,  aoon  put  the  war  into  afavoarable  trani. 
BviaoTying  Metelliis  thecredh  of  oonquering  Jogorthi^* 
which  he  thoiight  doe  to  himself,  be  used  his  iftflve&ee 
wUhhit  cooatrymenJto  seeuire  his  own  eleetion  to  the 
coMohite.  He  then  carried  on  the  war  withr  reddabied 
vigour,  drmtt  Jogertha  out  of  Nomidia,  followed  hi^t  to 
Maaiiti^iay  aad  haying  defeated  Boeclms,  his  if ther^ia- 
law,  i&.two  greats  battles,  coaipeUed  him  toedeliver  *vp 
the  wratelied  mooavch,  a.e.  106k  After  beiag>  led  in 
triao^h  by  t)ie  oonqaergr,  Jagurth^t  was  starangled  In 
piM^B  by  order  of  the  senate. 

fA  rotf  Ibrmidable  inmptioa  >of  ^  Gimbri  and  Ten- 
toaea,  about  this  time,  thieat^aed  Italy  with  desolatiea. 
Ob  this  occasion,  the.Romaas,  departing  from  the.asta- 
bliahed  hyi^  continaed  Marias,  ia  the  eonsalale.  •  Be 
waged  a  sangaiaary  waifm  agaiott  the  biurbariaM, 
whom,;  in-  his  fifth  consnlate,  a.  c.  10i,'heraabdQady  aller 
makiag  a  dreadf id  carnage  of  them. 

Bat  llieanbitioa  of  Maiijos  was  fatal  to  the  rapaUic. 
HfiiaaiaMaity  towards  .Metellos. ceased  him  to  in9l%ate 
Salaraiaaa  to  propose  the  execation  of  tl|e  agfarian  law 
relaftiaato  tbeJaads.receatly  recovered^  from  their eae* 
mka.  On  tiie  adoption,  of  this  measnre,  Metdlea  wiat 
inta^  fdioatary  banisbmeBti  and  in  the  tamidlgy  whi(4 
it  obcasHtted,  may  be  traced  the  germ  of  the  dfil  wa% 
wUdi  after  wards  distracted  Eona.    Bat  iti  fltat  aeafkM 

*  It  wsfl  not  an.  nncommon  practice  of  the  consult,  ^P^tbc 
corirapt  9ige»  of  the  repnblie,  to  protract  a  war  for  the  piirpMe' 
ofMagcoaalaaedintheogmmaad 
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inl|^^|(^ll•.  of  tbe  Itelifttii  BlatM>  dtuw^nAeA.jdfiilnf' 
priyjlkg^  4AnQxed  lo  tbd  cilijieiiayp  of  Bitme^  proniaed  J 
thftA  l)j  Dntftos,  o«e  ^  tiba*  tribune,  aft  m  ttqiamiestr. 
fojrjthek  ymidit^  to^fthe  ppeMtipn  .oSibe  agraiiaa  ia«£iv^ 
iii«i4p  vnr .  iq^  Rome/  jr.  c.  0(^1  .  1^  >eoritesli4iiBfeiii': 
ab(|ci^!.t}iii€e/«y6ar8>.  «is4. after  askugbkar  of 'lapra  .tbaiir. 
tlirfifL  ^9)^red.  tbowtiwad^  in^» .  the  ^mte  pat;  an  end  itoiS^ 
th«f.w9r  by  gfamiiigiciA.pftrtlhQ  dfiuutada^fif  :Ui6AHie^^  i 
a%acQaniBio4atioii:l«L  wUch  tb*  iDrflwdal^lojpiBepanitiaiiariJ 

tributed.  .  . .  i  .  .    t       :  .v  >   ,  , .  ^^it^^ 

thMW,.ig|  Pont&a  B,  io..  ?13fiy<at.'ivah«  .yaasa^  mi  wgs.--- 
H«irHMiaitbft}afijiy<pflriiad9i  bia  «aigBtC9ar«plad  0De:o€^.' 
tbe  j^omi  fi^it^f ab\^.  hft  pilt  iplwaeaaioa,  of  Pbrypia  $  ^Ki<  ^ 
snJyHjqipjBt fc; #xpidaiom ,  fefaa  mUcklaid^Oe  fewnidailtofc^w 
hia: flwnily JUmaids. tbe  Ro»9Ba.  ^Ia  b.c.  Ql.betMiKdvf 
OB  Cappadocia^  wbence  be  via  dmen  the  iailoiribg  year  .^ 
1»y :  4|})iw :   tta tlbMatoe ;  atmgtbetted'  bimealf  %y in 
fl^\ffiifi^  witlrTignbDkea»MBg.of  Ayiaeoia^  ette^ofithe'iiR^^ 
po^oerfol  fovereogaa  of  tbe  eaat :  vad,  men  ^itear^  attadtiag 
tbe^  JEtomeiM.  hk.AmM^  oblaiBCHl  febiee  great  i4etMtea. 
Tbeae  were  ibllowtd  by  a  roaBsacre  of  all  th^  'Remass  - 
and  Italians  in  Asia  Minor,  eigbty  tbonsaad  of  vbom  . 
feU-JB  oae  day.    Uelbea  seBt.ar  poBreifal  amy  iatev. 
CBOCffinimdtr  ibe»eiBmaad<tf  AjcdwIaBS^'^B.  ct  BI^K   "•'>«« 
As  tbe  war  witb  Mitbridates  was  likely  to  pro?e,Tery  * 

jHCratiye^owipg  tft.tSejmjiiens^  ^^ith>{tbat^PMf^^^ 
Mari«a  wisbed  to  cqBdaot  ilt««4)«k^tooBlraifBBse»si|i«aaic 


aiiigMd  taSyUa,  «  mbsiiI  of  pfttrictaB  rank^  iHio  bad 
dMngviahed  himadif  vnier  Marivs^  in  tlw  Nonudian  war. 
MaiiiMj  iiev«rtlMleB8«  by  pvomising  to  gi^  1^  freedom 
of  Rmm  to  att  tbe  halians,  guned  Ae  popolwr  interest^ 
and  oavsed  tba  oonmaad  of  the  Asiatic  army  to  be 
tiMifarrod  Arok  Sylla  to  bioiatf.  Thb  li|^Kted  op  tile 
toieb  of  eiftil  disoord.  Sylla,  marebii^^  immediately  to 
Rome  with  six  legions^  b.  c.  B7,  piMcribed  Marina  md 
elevoii  of  his  adbefeiits>  who  immediMely  sought  safety 
by  ftght.  Sjltkp  MMT  doetting  biMMf  seeare^  marehed 
into  Greece  i^nst  the  araues  of  Mkhiidates,  defeated 
them  in  several  great  battles,  and,  after  compelling  Ifitt^ 
ridates  to  ana  for  peace>  >.  o.  84,haMenad*baelc  to  Rome. 
The  depaitwreof  Sylla  from  Rome  had  been  Mlowed 
by  the  moat  tragic  scsimib.  The  city  feR  intetlie  kaoids 
of  Marios  and  the  consel  Qnna^  who  gratiliedi  thieir 
remfo  on  Sylla,  by  the  maisaeriiof  groat  nniUbeiw of 
dtiiaBeand  distiogQished  wnatovs,  and  by  thoabMgMion 
of  idl  his  laws.  Marios  then' caused  himself  to  be 
deelaiei  ooeanl  with  Cinne;  bet  the  hoary  merdttep 
suivifod  his  eleotion  onW^sixteev  daiw* 


*  Bh  died  b.  c.  80^  aged  foveaty.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
moftt  darlag  cbaractery  which  bis  phyMogniMDy  if  said  to  bave 
strikingly  indicated.  After  his  proscription  by  Sylla,  he  was 
apprehended  near  Mintarnae,  whither  he  was  conducted  to 
prfson.  There  a  slave  was  sent  to  dispatch  *.hhta;'  biit'thv 
seem  risi^  of  the  fiemao,  and  tbe  exduntlda,  DeraatHwe 
slay  Cains  Marios  ?  uttered  in  a  Toice  of  thandery  so  tet rified 
the  executioner,  that  he  threw  down  his  dagger  and  fled. 
This  singular  circumstance  tb  fnfltaenced'  the  magistrates  In 
ht«Mhalf,llMt  they  not  ofOr  aetliim  atVberiy,  Mil  ftimWled 
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Italy M  on  SyBa's  arriTal^  becatie  the  tbettre  of  a  ci?il 
war.  After  spme  sangniDarj  confliets^  Carbo  the  Gonsal/ 
and  the  yovnger  Marias^  were  sktin ;  and  SyUa^  e^ry- 
where  vtctorioiis^  entefed  Rome  in  triamph»  b.  o.  82. 
Having  eagiossed  M  power  to  hiaMelf>  he  trampled  on^ 
the  laws;    and  after  proflcribaag  eighty  senators  attd^ 
several  thonsaads  of  the  citizens,  gave  np  his  enemies  ta 
military  execnftionj  and  even  permitted  the  sqldiera^O} 
revenge  Aeir  private  wrongs.    Joiiua  Caesary  nephew  to: 
Mttriasyand  soa-in-laiw  to  Ginna»  narrowly  escaped  .th0. 
horrid  oamage:    bnt  Pompcyv:  Us  fuCure  aatagofiM^. 
distingnished  hfanelf  among  thepartiaas^  of  Sylla* 

ByHa  then  assmmed  thediotatoMhipj  but  after  4y«i- 
fidii^  att  the  chief  offioess  of  state  to  bis  .own  creature, 
and  exercising  uncontrolled. power  for  three  yearsjh^^ 
res^^ed  his  suffice,  oftred  himself  for  tn^  and  then- 
retired  to  a  private  life«    He  died  the  following  <  f^^z 
B«  e.  7Si  of  a  loatbaooe  disfteiape^ 

.On  the  death  of  Sylla,. the  civil  war,  renewed  by  the-: 
pafftisana  of  ttedeeaased  rivatei  contjiniied  for  ^vct  pTifist: 
years  J  at  the  sam^  time,  th&.  lepuUw  ^f4i  eqgafed  i^v 
the  Servile  War,  against  forty  thousand  rebel  -slaves.f 
In^tiiose  4sonfio(a.  Poippey  so  9>i^9}^ze4  Ums^lf,  tlwijb  he 


him  with, a  vessel  to  carry  him  to  a  pUee  of  s^ffity,    Afp^^t 
being  parsaed  from  place  to  p|94;e  for  soi^^  time,,  be  ettq|^e4' 
UCiaBA,  tbe  othec  consul  wboh^4  declared  io  hlf  fayon^. ,.«.  ^ 
•  Hewasbehaadf^by  Pomiiyeir. ,  .  ;, 

tTh^  were  headed^  by  ,4oma.filadlatQrs  ;  a  class  ji^fswoi^di;,; 
men^  i^rhajfoagfoti  witj^  nffih  o^ier  for  tb^  i^nmein^Qt  vf.  tl^e 
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abridge  hw  power  and  aatborky.  Cttsar^  bowerer,  bad 
llie  loreBlght  to  secure  tlie  affiactioos  of  the  nddiery^ 
probably  to  coii&terbalaBce  Pompey's  mflaenee  in  .tbe 
senate.  Wben  required^  tkerefore,  to^^ive  up  bis  com- 
maaad,  wbitst  Ponpey  was  still  contioded  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Spain,  he  rsfosed  to  comply  5  expressing  his 
determination  never  to  sabmit  to  partial  and  mijnst 
deefoiona.  Tbe  contrary  faction,  eageriy  seiang  on  this 
deelaratien,  decreed  that  Csssar  should  either  renga 
bis  command,  or  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  repnbfic ; 
and  their  troops  were  instantly  in  motion,  b»  c.  50. 

The  Rnbiconj  now  the  Luso,  a  little  river  separating 
fianl  from  Italy,  formed  the  boundary  of  Caesar's  province. 
To  pass  this  stream  with  a  hostile  army,  however  small, 
was  an  offisnce  of  tibe  most  detestable  land  to  Romans,  and 
devoted  the  ofiender  td  the  infernal  gods,  and  to  the  exe- 
erations  of  his  countrymen.  Caesar  arrived  on  itslianks 
at  daybreak  with  the  thirteenth  l^on;  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  exelaiming,  The. die  is  cast,  he  crossed  over 
with  his  brave  fdUowers,  and  instantly  marched  to 
Arlminium,  (now  Rimini)  of  wjiich  he  took  possession. 
This  unexpected  measure  filled.Roinewith  consternation, 
for  the  s^iate  had  not  conceived  that  with  so  small  an 
army  he  would  commence  so  great  an  enterprize.  Csesar, 
howevePi  as  distinguished  for  clemency  as  for  decision, 
nsed  all  itteanS'  to  efiiact  an  accommodation,  but  in  vain  f 
And,  finding  Pompey  inflexible,  he  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigour. 

.    Poippey,  necessitated  to  fly  from  Rome,  was  followed 
by  Cicero,  Cato,  great  numbers  of  the  senf»tors>  and  mui- 
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titndea  of  the  cHieens.    Proceeding  to  Greece,  he  there 
erganiaed  a  powerfnl  army  agunst  Gnsar,  whose  adhe- 
rents he  treated  with  the  atmost  severity  whenever  they 
fell  into-  his  hands.    The  contest  was,  for  a  short  time, 
doabtfal :  bnt  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  Thessidy,  a.*  c. 
48,  blasted  all  the  hopes  of  Pompey,    He  fled  for  shelter 
soon  after  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  basely  assassinated 
before  he  reached  the  shore.    After  this  battle,  Csssar 
carried  his  victorioos  arms  over  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Pontos,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.     Hanng  rectified 
the  disorders  that  had  taken  place  in  his  absence,  he 
proceeded  to  Africa;     and,  having  defeated  Scipio, 
Petreins,  and  Cato,  the  leaders  of  the  Pompeiaa  fection, 
and  their  ally,  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,^  he  again  re- 
tnmed  to  Rome,  where  be  was  hoaoored   with  lovr 
triumphs  for  his  victories  in  Ganl,  Egypt,  Pontes,  and 
Africa.    He  then  went  into  Spun ',  where,  on  the  plains 
of  Maada,  a  decisive  overthrow  for  ever  rained  the  hoipM 
of  Pompey*s  party,  b.  c.  45,  and  the  victor  once  more 
Tetorned  to  receive  the  acclamations  of  his  conntrymen. 
Every  honour  that  the  most  fulsome  adulation  could 
devise  was  heaped  upon  him :  but,  alas  I  he  was  only 
crowned  for  a  sacrifice.    A  formidable  conspiracy  was 
organized  against  him,  consisting  of  sixty  senators, 
among  whom  Brutus  and  Cassins,  who  both  owed  their 
lives  to  Csesar's  clemency,  were  the  chief.     Some  inti- 
mations were  g^ven  him  of  the  plot,  but  he  disregarded 

*  Scipio  was  slain  in  the  fight;  Pctreias  and  Juba  killed 
each  other ;  and  Cato,  admired  for  his  stern  virtue  and  pa« 
trtotism,  slew  himself. 
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Mvereignty  of  the  woM  to  Octafiii»:  for  Anto&j  ^and 
Cfeopatray  being  pursued  to  Egypt  by  the  «MM|neror,Jud 
vidlent  hands  on  thevselTes. 

OctsTins  now  became  imdisputed  master  of  the  Roman 
empife,  which  embraced  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
Greece,  lUyria,  and  part  <tf  Germany,  in  Europe^-^Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Media,  and  Armenia*  in  Asia-rand  iigypt, 
Lybia;  Nnmidia,  and  Mauritania,  in  Africa.  In  b.  c.  27> 
the  cormpt  senate  conferred  the  title  of  Aognstus  upon 
him  i  they  then  dedared  him  imperator  for  ten  years } 
and,  finally  confirmed  his  despotism,  b.  c.  24,  by  ex- 
empting him  from  the  laws. 

His  fatore  wars  against  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Pan- 
nonia,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  were  conducted  principally 
by  his  lieutenants  y  and  had  for  their  object  the  security 
rather  than  the  extension  of  the  empire.  The  chief  care 
of  Augustas,  whose  success  seems  to  have  annihilated 
his  ferocity,  was  directed  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
his  people:  and  with  this  design  he  .enacted  many 
salutary  laws  for  the  suppression  .of  that  licentiousness, 
which  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  community.  Under 
his  patronage  and  that  of  his  friend  and  minister  Ma- 
cmnas,  learning  was  so  mucli  promoted,  that  the  Augustan 
age,  distinguished  by  many  celebrated  writeni,  has 
become  proverbial. 

But  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  chiefly  signalized  by  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God.  At  a  period  when 
the  Gentile  nations,  not  excepting  the  polite  states  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  plunged  into  the  grossest 
superstition  and  idolatry,  and  practised  the  most  abo* 
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niaaUe  riles  aa  acts  of  dnfy  in  hmmar  of  tbeir  gods^ 
and  ithea  the  Jews,  Mibo  had  long  been  the  depositaries 
of  dBvine  truth,  had  beoom^  so  profligile  anddbtrndoned 
«ft  to  bo  compared  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  to  the 
iBfaafaitants  of  Sodom  amd  €k)meinrab— appeared  th^ 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  ''put  away  siu  by  the  sacrifice  oJT 
himself/*  and  to  "  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  destroyed/* 


CHAPTER    V. 

M§dem  HUtorp. 

Tasdeathof  Adgustus^A.D.  14,  consigDed  the  liberties 
of  Rome,  for  a  time,*  to  a  race  crif  voluptuous  and  san- 
gninary  tyrants,  whose  enormities  could  never  have  been 
tolerated  but  by  a  degenerate  and  corrupt  people.  The 
reigns  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14,  Cdigula,  a.  n.  37,  Claudius, 
A.  D.  41»  Nero,  a.  d.  54,  present  a  sickening  detail  of 
rapine,  licentiousness,  poisons,  and  assassinatiims  ^  ]n 
the  guilt  of  which  the  senate,  once  the  boast  of  Rome, 
largely  participated.  But  whilst  the  empire  was  thus 
prostrated,  the  gospel  was  extending  its  influence  on 
every  side.  The  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
the  Son  of  God,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Tibe* 
rins,  about  a.  o.  33,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  out- 
pouriug  of  the  Spirits  and  the,  rapid  spread  of  divine 

H  2 
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Irtdi*  This  socsMai  excited  tiiejeabrasy  of  those  poganSy 
who, Hke Demetriu  the  sihexsiaMi^  wese utteraBtedin 
the-conthnmitee  of  die  old  sopentitioDs :  and  the  calvm- 
nies  raited  on  th&s  aoepimt  agaiiist  :tfafi|..ohristi8ii8,  to 
vHiich  the  raacoor  of  theJews  not  a  Httle  oontribvted, 
furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  subjecting  Iton  to  a 
Ttolent  persecqtion. 

THS  PERSECUTION  OF  TBS  CHRISTUNS.  a.  D.  61. 

Nerojn  the  midst  of  his  extravagant  cruelties^  caused 
the  city  of  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  3  and,  to  transfer  the 
odinm  from  himself,  blamed  the  christians,  whom  he 
sobjected  to  a  bloody  persecution.  Some  were  craciiied  -, 
others  wrapt  up  in  the  skins  of  animals  and  thrown  to 
wild  beasts  -,  and,  to  make  the  panishment  indicative  of 
the  crime,  not  a  few  were  enveloped  in  combustible 
maiterids  anid  set  on  file.  The  church  groaned  for  four 
years  under  this  oppression  f  bat  in  a.  o.  '68,  the  in- 
human tyrant  was  denounced  by  t^e  senate  and  shdn,  in 
this  thirty-rsecoi^d  year  of  his  age. 

During. the  second  persecution,  whidi  began  a.  9.  95^ 
in  the  reign  of  ^Domitian,  St,  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos,  in  ihe  Archipelago,  where  he  wrote  the  book  of 
Reveladon.  The  assassination  of  the  tyrant,  in  the^  year 
following,  restored  a  short  interval  of  peuoe  to  the 
church*  The  third  persecution  happened  under-Trajsn, 
A*  n.  107,  and  was  continued  at  intervals  under  Ad- 
rian, and .  Antoninus  Pius  i^  but  this  |>nnce>  shocked 
at  the  injustice  of  such  cruelties,  denounced-  capitd 
punithilient  against  those  who  dared  to  accuse  a  x^fistiaa 


merely  •n  accDowl  of  hb  Nligion*  ^  Uii4«r  AareiJHis 
AntoniDiifly  Ua  0«OQ<M(Hr»  the  fourth  per9€«ati<iii  comr 
raenced,  imd  was  carrM  09  with  excewye  «everity 
uiit&hie  death;  >A«  p,  180.  In  this  the  venesaUe  Poly^ 
casp^  UflAiop  of  Smynw^  and  the  celebrated  Justin 
Mwrt^^  sealed  the  truth  with  thrir  b\9fi^. 

The  fifth  persctcntioii  eccQrred  under  Septimius  Sevenis, 

A.  D..2035  nad  thesitth  under  Maximin,  a.  d.  2^.  The 

serentfa  and  most  seveno^  began  under  Dedus^  a«  b.  249^ 

and  was  eontinued  b|y  his,  socoessors^  Gallus  and  Volu- 

siaaaa.     The  chiistiaas  w«r«  adjudged  to  ,the  most 

painful  toftnmts^  from  which,  there  .was  aQ.eseapp  ^ut 

by  a  compliaBoe  with  idelatroas.rkea;  a^d  hence  there 

arose  n  great  apeetafey.    HiAiy  ii^tvidnals, .  for.  thci  sake 

of .  x>eaoet  withdrew  aHogethet  fff<Hn:Soeiety^  andthjos 

originated  the  monadic  life,  which  suj^8equen%  beea^pie 

so  gieai  a  numanoe  to  the  church.    The  ,eigbth  persecu" 

tien  was  the  work  oi  Valeriaa,  a.  p.  2&7»  who.ideereed 

the  .bapishment  'of  ihe  bishops,  and  the  ab^tion  of 

assemblies  for  worship.    In  the  cruel  scenes  by^^vhich 

it  was  characteriaed,  Cyprian^  bishop  of  Cartha^, 

Sextas,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Jiaui«nce,.adeaeoki,  rer 

oeived  the  crown  of  martyrdonu    The  nitt^  peiaecati^'n 

Inppened  under  Aarelian^  a.  o.  272,  but  his  intolerant 

designs  wene  frustrated  by  his  assassinatiou*    The  tenth 

and  last  gmeral  persecution  was  caused  by  the.  hostility 

of  Maximian  Oalerius,  who  obtained  from  Dioclesian 

several  decrees  against  the  christians,  a.  d.  303,  304. 

These  inhuman  practices  were  at  last  checked  by  Cqn- 

ttantine^  who,  in  a.  d.  313,  prodaimed  a  tpleratioik^  to 
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the  cbristiafn^  made  tiiem  eligible  to  all  tiie  offices  <rf 
state,  and,  sobsequenUy,  adopted  tkdr  faith.^ 

On  the  death  of  Nero;  the  last  of  the  family  of  Au- 
gustus, the  sceptre  was  successively  wielded  by  Galba 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  who  severally  forfeited  thorlrFes 
for  assuming  the  purple,  with  whidi  Vespasian  v«s 
ultimately  invested,  a.  d.  69.  This  prince  transnutted 
the  empire  to  Titus,  a.  n.  79,  and  from  him  it  passed  tf 
]>omitian,  his  brother,  a.  b.  81.  Though  not  of  tk 
family  of  Augustus,  he  is  usually  known  as  the  last  c 
the  twelve  Csosars  :t  he  was  one  of  the  most  sangaintn 
tyrants  that^ver  filled  a  throne,  and  was  at  length  siaio 
for  his  crimes,  a.  i>,  96.  To  him  succeeded  Nenx 
and,  in  succession,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Anteninns  Pius,  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  and  CommodiB. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  a.  d.  192,  a  profligate  atMerj 
began  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  eni|N!ran-) 
whilst  numerous  aspirants  to  the  government  prepared 
to  prosecute  their  daima  with  the  sword.  Septimios 
Severas,  thesoccessM candidate,  undertook  an  expedi^ 
to  Britain,  a.  p.  207,  and  having  driven  the  Caledonians 
into  the  north,  built  a  wall  across  the  country  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  to  prevent  their  future  aggresaions. 
Dying  at  York,  a.  n.  211,  he  was  succeeded  by  Cara- 
ealla,  who  in  a.  n*  217,  was  slain  by  the  guards.  From 
this  period'  the  emperors  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  soldiery '>  and  the  whole  of  Ike  third 

*  For  particulars  of  the  perHecutions  under  the  emperors^ 
see  Mosheik's  ami-MiLNER^s  Ecclesiastical  Histories. 
t  See  tfltir  Uvai  by  Suetonios. 
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moDardiy.  Almoat  all  the  subsequent  wars  trf  Rome  were 
ondertakcn  agKioit  the  bBrbarian  hordes  who  atta^ 
the  empire  on  every  side.  In  29 1 ,  the  eoapeion  Dh- 
cleuan  and  Maximianns,  and  the  CRsara,  ConstBatiE- 
Chbras  and  Maximianos  Gakrios,  took  tbe  field  ii 
difierent  parts  of  the  empire,Bn(l  gained  several  rictorit! 
over  the  Franks,  Carpatiiians,  Alemanni,  and  eAa 
warlike  tribes. 

The  prinHcipal  events  occwrring  between  the  fir: 
perRecntkm  nnder  Nero,  and  the  toleration  «rf  Chti£t^ 
anity  by  Conatantine,  are :  1. 1 

An  emption  of  niouDtVe8iiTius,nrhicfa  overwhelmed 

the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii TS 

' .  The  administratioii  of  Jnlius  Agrioola  in  Britain  ..      ^- 
The  payment  of  tribate  to  the  Goths  byHelic^abalns, 

to  dirert  them  from  invading  the  empire    ....     2£.' 
The  erection  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia  nnder 
Aitaxerses,  a  military  adventurer;   who,  three 
yeais  afler,  cooqoers  Partfaia,  and  terminates 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddes   , 229 


CONSTilNTINB  TOLERATES  THE 

In  A.  D.  304,  Dioclesian  and  Maumian  resigned  tk 
cares  of  state,  and  were  succeeded  by  Coostaotins  Chlonb 
and  Maximian  Galerius.     The  death  of  the  former  it 
York,  306,  consigned  his  share  of  the  admiaistration  a 
his  son    Constnntine 
struggle  with  several 
was  nttimately  sncceas 
.  peraecutions  of  the 
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tbe  cbrisiiftM,  made  tiiem  eligible  to  all  tiie  offices  ef 
state^  and,  sabseqaently,  adopted  tkeir  faitii.i^    * 

On  the  death  of  N^o;  the  last  of  the  fionily  «f  Aa* 
gustus,  the  sceptre  was  successively  wielded  by  Galba, 
OthQ,  and  Vitelltns,  who  severailly  forfeited  Ibheir  lives 
for  assuming  the  purpl^/ with  ixilieb  Veipasian  was 
ultimately  invested,  a.  d.  G9.    This  piince  transmitted 
the  empire  to  Htns,  a.  0.  79>  and  from  him  it  passed  to 
Domi^&n,  his  brotfaer,  a.  i>.  81.    Though  not  of  the 
family  of  Angastus^  he  is  usnaily  kn^ywn  'is  the  laaX  of 
the  twelve  Caesars  :t  he  was  one  of  the  mostisangiiinary 
tyrants  Uiati^ver  filled  a  throne^  and  was  atlength  slain 
for  his  crimes,  a.  1>.  9€.    To  hitik  sooeeeded  Nora, 
and,  in  succession^  Trajan,  Adiian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Mar- 
cus  Auielius,  Antoninus  the  philoBopher,  and  Coaunodus. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  a«  n.  1 9%  a  profligate  soldiery 
began  to  interfere  in  tlie  election  of  the  emfierors-, 
whilst  numerous  aspirauts. to  the  j^vernment  prepared 
to  prosecute  their  daiins  with  the  sword. .  Sq^tinuus 
Sorerus,  thesuooessM  candidate^  undertook  ah  expedition 
to  Britain,  a.  d.  207,  and  having  driven  the  Caledonians 
into  the  north,  built  a  wall  across  the  covntry  from  the 
Frith  of  Foith,  to  prevent  their  future  aggressioos. 
Dying  at  Ybtk^  a.  h.  211,  he  was  succeeded  by  Cant- 
ealla,  who  in  a.  i>.  217,  was  slain  by  the  guards.    From 
this  period'  the  ^nperovs  were,  to. a  great  ex^nt,  the 
mere  creatures  of  the  soldiery '>  and  the  whole  of  the  third 

»  • 

*  For  particolars  of  the  perHecutions  under  the  emjperors, 
see  MosBEiK^B  attd-HiLNSn's  Ecclesiastical  Histories.     - 
t  See  tk^lr  Uiht  by  Saetontas. 


is  characterized  by  the  usurpations  of  military 
rers^  and  the  assassinatioDS  committed  by  the 
lu  bands.* 

the  middle  of  the  third  century,  the  Persians 
sipores^  assumed  a  very  formidable  attitude ;  and 
thians,  Golhs^  Franks,  Heruli,  and  Germans 
eir  inroads  upon  the  empire.     In  a.  d.  260^  the 

Valerian  was  defeated  by  Sapores,  king  of 
and  being  taken  prisoner  died  iu  captivity, 
the  troubles  by  whjch  the  empire  was  then 
d,  Odenatus,  one  of  nineteen  usurpers,  who 
^o  power,  erected  Palmyra  into  a  yery  flourishing 
,  A.  o.  264.  Odenatus  soon  after  defeated  the 
Sapores;  but  his  kingdom  was  not  of  long 
In  A.  D.  273,  the  emperor  Aurelian  defeated 
t  his  widow,  and  put  an  end  to  the  infant 

ollowing  are  the  Roman  emperors  from  Caracalla  to 
n,  those  slain  by  the  soldiery  being  distingaished  ^ith 

ik,.  •      .  ' 

IS  ..  217  *  Philip  ....  244  Aurelian  ,..  270 
bains  218  Peciiis  ....  240  Tacitns... .  275 
ler. .  222      •  Gallus    ..1  •  Prohus  . . . .  276 

n  ..  235       •Volusianns  )  Cams.;....  282 

lis  }  Valerian    ..263      *Nnmerian  > 

s  i  ^^^  •  Galliemis  . .  2,59  *  Carinas..  V  ^®^ 
1  ...  238  Claudius  II.  2G8  f  Dfoclesian. .  284 
bia,  qneeii  of  Palmyra,  was  an  extraordinary  rliai 
Slie  was  remarkable  for  her  learning,  her  courage, 
)eauty:  she  had  selected  for  minister  the  celebrated 
ler  Longinus :  and,  on  account  of  his  talents,  married 

5. 

this  prince  associated  Haximianus  in  tbe  empire :  and  the  two 
lat  time  were  Constantlns  Ctaloins  and  Maximianos  Galkrins. 
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monarchy.  Almost  all  the  subsequent  wars  of  Rome  were 
undertaken  against  the  barbanan  hordes  who  attaeked 
the  empire  on  every  side.  In  291,  the  emperors  Dio- 
clesian  and  MaximianuSy  add  the  Csesars,  Constantius 
Chlorns  and  Maximianas  Galerius,  took  the  field  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  gained  seTeral  victories 
over  the  Franks,  Carpathiaas,  Aiemanni,  and  other 
warlike  tribes. 

The  principal  events  occurring  between  the  flf^ 
persecution  under  Nerd^  and  the  toleration  of  Christi- 
anity by  ConstantinOj  are :  A.  n. 
An  eruption  of  mount  Vesuvius^  Whidi  overwkelmed 

the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 79 

Tlie  administradon  of  Julius  Agrioola  in  Britain  ..  82 
The  payment  of  tribate  to  the  Goths  by Heliogabalus, 

to  divert  them  from  invading  the  empire  ....     222 
Tb^  erection  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia  under 
Artaxerxes^  a  military  adventurer;   who,  three 
years  after,  conquers  Parthia,  and  terminates 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacides   ,...., 229 

CONSTANTINa  TOLERATES  THE  CHRISTIANS.  a.d.313. 

In  A.  D.  304,  Dioclesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the 
cares  of  state,  and  were  succeeded  by  Constantins  Chlorus 
and  Maximian  Galerius.  The  death  of  the  former  at 
York,  306,  consigned  his  share  of  the  administration  to 
his  son  Constantine  the  Great.  This  prince  had  to 
struggle  with  several  competitors  for  the  empire,  bnt 
was  ultimately  successful.  In  313,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
.  persecutions  pf  th^  Christians  }  ^  and .  becoming  sole 
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emperor  325^  lie  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
BytantiiUB«  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Constan- 
tinople. Dying  in  a.  d.  337>  the  empire  was  divided 
between  bis  sons  Constantino^  Constans,  and  Constantins ; 
the  last  of  whoon,  aorviving  his  brothers,  became  so- 
rereign  of  the  whole.  In  355,  he  created  Julian,  bis 
cousin.  Cesser ;  bet  this  prince  being  greatly  beloved 
by  the  soldiery,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory,  was  by 
then  saluted  Angostos  a*  ».  360.  He  bore  bis  elevation 
with  great  modesty  $  but  all  his  concessions  fiuled  to 
propitiate  Constantins,  who  prepared  to  attack  him. 
The  death  oi  the  emperor,  however,  made  Julian  sole 
master  of  the  empire,  a.  d.  361.  This  prince  is  usnally 
distingnished  among  the  Roman  emperors  as  the  aptu^ 
tate;  because  be  threw  aside  the  profession  of  Chris-^ 
tianity,  and  became  the  abettor  and  protector  of 
idolatry.  Being  slain  a.  d.  363,  when  fighting  against  the 
Persians,  the  caprice  of  the  soldiery  confided  thcdaties 
of  the  empire  to  Jovian,  one  of  his  domestics :  bat  his 
death,  which  speedily  followed,  enabled  them  to  elect 
another  sovereign  in  the  person  of  Valentinian,  the  son 
^f  a  Roman  general.  This  prince,  reserving  the  western 
empire  to  himself,  committed  the  eastern  to  his  brother 
Valens.  To  these  princes  succeeded  Gratian,  son  of 
Valentinian,  who  a.  d.  379  raised  to  a  participation  of 
the  imperial  dignity,  Theodosius  the  great,  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  son  of  a  Roman  general  of  the  same  name. 
But  the  death  of  Gratian  and  his  brother  Valentinian  a 
few  years  after,  through  treachery,  transferred  the  whole 
empire  to  Theodosius,  a.  d.  394. 
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On  the  death  of  Theodosins  a.  d.  395^  the  last  diybkHi 
of  the  empire  took  place ;  the  East  being  assigned  to 
Arcadius,  and  the  West  to  Honorios.  '  Bnt  from  thu 
period  to  the  dose  of  the  imperial  government  of  Rome 
under  Aognstnlns,  history  presents  little 'else  than  a 
series  of  tremendons  conflicts  between  the  imperial  annies 
and  the  barbarian  hordes,  who  burst  like  an  impetuous 
torrent  upon  the  empire.    These  tribes  were  endowed 
with  courage  of  the  most  ferocious  kind  5  and  many  of 
them  had  fought  nnder  the  imperial  banners.     Long 
trained  in  the  demoralizing  practices  of  war^  whilst 
fighting  as  mercenaries  for  Rome,  they  were  well  pre- 
pared to  retort  upon  her  the  injuries  she  had  inflicted 
upon  the  human  race.     A  feeling  of  jealousy  which  arose 
between  Ruiiniis  and  Stilicho,  the  former  guardian  and 
counsellor  to  Arcadius,  the  latter  to  Honorios,  greatly 
accelerated  the  career  of  these  savages :  for  Alaric  the 
Visigoth,*  instigated  by  the  treacherous  Rulinus,  invaded 
the  eastern  empire  with  a  formidaUe  host,  a.  d.  396,  and 
overran  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Peloponnesus. 
Thither  Stilicho  followed  them  3  Arcadius,  however,  not 
only  forbade  his  interference,  but  even  took  the  Croths 
into  his  service.     In  a.  d.  400  Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and 
carried  off  many  thousands  of  captives.     This  success 
produced  another  irruption  in  403,  bnt  Stilicho  de- 
feated the  barbarian  and  compelled  him  to  retire.    In 
405,    Radagaisus    penetrated    into    Italy,    with    twv 
hundred  thousand  Scythians  5  and  agun  the  talents  of 

•TheVbigoths  were  the  western,  and  the  Ostrogoths  the 
eastern  Qoths. 
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Stiliclio  saved  the  empire.  But  noiwithstanding  these 
extraordinary  services^  Stilicho,  accnsed  by  his  enemies 
of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Alanc,  was  beheaded 
by  hifl  ungratefal  master  and  son-in-law.  Honorius^ 
▲.  D,  408:  and,  by  ^he  orders  of  Olympitts^  his  snc- 
ceasor,  the  wives  and  children,  whom  the  barbarians 
employed  by  Stilicho  had  left  in  Italy,  were  inhumanly 
massacred.  Ronsed  to  madness  by  so  horrible  a  pro- 
cednre,  they  instantly  placed  themselyes  under  the  brave 
Alaric,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Cut  off  from  all  succours, 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  suffered  the  most  dreadful 
privations ;  and  the  city,  falling  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  ▲.  d.  410^  was  given  up  to  pillage.  For 
m  days  the  wealth  of  many  nations,  here  concentrated, 
occupied  the  ravagers;  who,  having  seized  whatever 
they  thought  valuable,  evacuated  the  city,  after  setting 
fire  to  many  of  its  splendid  edifices. 

Several  new  kingdoms  were  founded  about  this  time : 
by  the  Vandals,  Alains,  and  Suevi,  in  Spain,  a.  d.  412, 
whither  they  had  been  invited  by  Stilicho;  by  the 
Bnrgundians  in  Alsace,  413  5  by  the  Visigoths  at 
Thonlouse,  414}  and  by  the  Franks  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
under.  Pharamond,  420 :  and  six  years  after,  the  Romans, 
unable  to  defend  so  distant  a  country,  bade  adieu  to  the 
island  of  Britain. 

Whilst  the  empire,  governed  by  weak  princes,  and 

,  distracted  by  perpetual  usurpations,  was  rapidly  going 

to.  decay,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarian 

tribes,  were  making  a  fearful  progress.    Not  only  were 

their  armies  inadequately  opposed  for  want  of  m^ns  1 

I 


W  enttOHOLOQY  jmd  bmvost. 

bvt'theyivwe  oocatwnrily  wnted4o  takes  pact  in  Ae 
diapntes  and  jealoaeiM  which  aroae^bctiwen  the^empqwcB 
and  their  rebcHioofl  genends.  In  :this  manner<6enKtic 
entered  Africa  wi^  liiB  Vandak,  a.  d.  42jr,  and  ithtn 
snooeeded  in*  erecting  a  kingdoni :  4boat  the  6aae<tiine 
also  Attik,  prince  of  the  'Hunfl,  somained  tbb  «GO<moB 
OP  -GoD^  spread  desolation  over  bot^  eoipifesj  pod, 
notwithfltanding  some  serere  defeats,  he  conlinned  4ia^ 
nidable  until  his  death,  a;  o.  454,  <ivhen  the.dominion-of 
the  'Huns,  t>wing  to  a  want  of  union  among  the  ehiefi, 
was  altogether  dissolyed. 

In  A.  i>.  455,  Genseric,  invited  by  the  empiissp 
Eudoxia  to  atenge  upon  Petronins  Maxinras,  then  en- 
peror,  the  murder  of  her  husband  'Vdentinian,  iiwaded 
Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  pillaged  Rome,  andeqvned 
the  empress  and  her  daughters  into  captitity.  After 
this,  Rome  and  Italy  became  a  prey  to  every  militavy 
adventurer,  who  could  enforce  his  claims  with  the  sword. 
Among  these,  'Ricimer,  a  noMeman  deseended  from  tiie 
tSuevi,  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part,  and  for  sometime 
made  and  unmade  emperors- at  pleasure:  for.theempke 
at  this  period  was  fell  of  foreign  mercenaries- i^iO'Were 
ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest  iHdder.  The 
death  of  this  chieftain,  472,  again  placed  the  imporial 
dignity  at  stake  -,  and  after  passing  rapidly  through  the 
hands  of  Glycerins,  and  Nepos,  the « soldiery  at  length 
tendered  it  to  their  general  Orestes,  who  dedined  it  in 
favour  of  his  son  Augustus.  'For  this  serviee,  however, 
the  mercenaries  demanded  one  third  part  of 'the  lands 
in  Italy;    and  the  refusal  given  by  Orestes  was  im- 
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J  foSowed  by  his  exeeiitMm^  a^  d-.  ^)^  llie 
len  saluted'  Odoacer^  prince  of  the  Uerli]%. 
title^  df  empemr  :  thiB^  however,  be  reteed ; 
pted  tihe  AdiMnistrat^iMi  of  the  affiuvs  of  Italy; 
3  tide'  of  kni^^  and  chose  Raremia  fionr  Urn  seat 

SUBVERTS  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE.  a.  d.  47«r 

sr^  OB>  beiBg  kvested  witb  the  goverBmeBit,  db^ 
iigns^as  into  CuBpaoia  with*  a  prhicd^  aaBuity. 
ed  in  iBBoy  fespeds  to  1^  priga^oes  ol  hlB 
ubjcctS':  bat  WiEts  compelled  by  a  ficentioBS 
o  as^gB  theift  onie  thkd  of  t^  laads^  ai  Italy  $ 
lioa  whiehf  ent^ikd  Astvesa  Bpon  tin  wMo 
After  reufniBg  sh^eeit  y^iars,  Odoaoar  was 
asshiated  ai  %  bimqaet,  a.  d^  493^  by  llieodoric, 
tie  Ostrogoths. 

\m  period  to  the  Hqpira,  the  pi^  of  hisftory 
a  field  of  blood  ^  occa^oned  by  tbe  oonTuised 
he  naltions  which  fennerly  constitated  part  of 
n  empire,  and  by  the  devastations  committed 
ids  oi  barbarkiBS ;  who,  bnfStiBg  like  an 
s  torrent  front  the  northent  parts  of  Earope 
sought  to  siecure  a  settlement  in  milder  climes, 
)oint  of  the  sword.  Among  these  the  Franks, 
ara(%BS>  Vandals,  Goths,  Hans,  andfSdavoniaBS, 
Ty  prominent  part.  The  former  succeeded  in 
ng  themselves  in  Gaul,  by  the  l^attle  of  Soissons, 
:    and  alter  mmy  sanguinary  conflicts,  thci 
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Saxons  obtained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  South 
Britain.* 

With  all  these  warlike  tribes  Rome  was  engaged  from 
time  to  time  in  active  warfare*  •  Under  Justinian^t  the 
imperial  armies  were  for  a  time  saooessfol :  Beiisarins, 
his  general^  captured  Carthage  a.  d.  534^  and  pot  an  end 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals ;  in  536^  he.  took  Rome 
from  the  Ostrogoths ;  and  in  540^  captured  Ravenna, 
and  took  Vitiges^  the  Gothic  prince^  prisoner.  Bat 
being  recalled  to  the  east^  Totila>  the  newly  elected  prince 
of  the  Ostrogoths^  retrieved  their  affairs  in  Italy^  hud 
siege  to  Rome,  and  having  captured  it  in  $47,  pillaged 
it  for  severol  days,  and  expelled  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants.  Justinian  then  dispatched  an  army  against 
them  under  Narses,  who  defeated  and  slew  Totila,  a.  n. 
553.  This  warlike  race  then  raised  Teia,  another 
general,  to  the  throne;  but  the  valour  and  dexterity 
of  Narses  rendered  all  their  efforts  abortive.  At  Nooera, 
a  desperate  conflict,  of  three  days  continuance,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Gothic  empire,  which  fell  beneath  the 

*  The  kingdom  of  Kent  began  under  Hengist,  a.  d.  455 ; 
Sussex,  under  Ella,  491 ;  We.ssex,  under  Cerdic^  519 ;  Essex, 
under  Erchenwin,  527 ;  Northomberland,  under  Ida,  547;  East 
Anglia,  under  Uffa,  675 ;  and  Mercia,  under  Crida,  582.  These 
kingdoms  constituted  the  Heptarchy ;  bat  there  were  other 
Saxon  pTlneipalities,  though  of  minor  import«— -See  Tuanaa's 
Anglo-Saxon  History. 

t  This  prince  is  justly  celebrated  for  his  pandect^  or  col- 
lection of  Roman  law^',  called  Codex  Justinianns,  which  was 
published  a.  n.  529.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  found  in  the 
rains  of  Amalfi,  a.  n.  1197. 
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power  of  the  Roman  arms,  a.  d.  554^  after  having 
existed  only  seventy-eight  years. 

Justinian  then  confided  the  goverament  of  Italy  to 
Nartes^  as  a  viceroy :  bat  in  a.  d.  569,  Jastin  II.  setit 
LoDginus^  whom  he  invested  with  absolute  power^  to 
supersede  him.  This  governor  effected  a  total  change 
in  the  Italian  states^  by  abolisluDg  the  ancient  magis- 
tracies^ and  raising  every  important  city  to  a  dukedom. 
Rome  itself  experienced  this  revolution^  and  submitted 
to  the  government  of  a  duke :  but  Ravenna  being  chosen 
by  Longinus^  (who  assumed  the  title  of  Exarch^)  for  his 
own  residence^  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Exarchate ;  and  continued  under  this  form  of  govern- 
ment until  752^  when  it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lombards. 

These  people^  whose  origin  is  wrapt  in  obscurity^ 
had  been  permitted  by  Justinian  to  settle  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Subsequently  they  fought  as  mercenaries  in  the 
imperial  armies  ^  and  their  valour  contributed^  in  no 
small  degree^  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths.  NarseSj  under  whom  they  had  served^  had  by 
generous  treatment  secured  their  fidelity.  When^  there- 
fore, he  had  been  accused  to  Justin  II.  of  designs  upon 
the  government  of  Italy,  and  consequently  disgraced^  he 
sent  to  Alboin,  their  then  king,  an  embassy,  inviting 
him  to  the  peninsula,  a.  d.  568.  The  Lombard  chief 
hailed  the  opportunity;  and,  entering  Italy  with  the 
entire  mass  of  his  subjects,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy.     This  monarchy  subsisted  two  hundred  and 

six  years.    The  ambition  of  its  princes  having  at  length 

I  2 
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aliur]ii«d  tl^e  papal  coi^rt,  Adrian  I.  coofi4?<i  title  pro^cfipii 
of  the  Holy  See  to  Charlemagne.  Thi9  \^arlike  8,oy^reijg;ii, 
therefpre,  made  wi^  upon  Didier,  (or  pi^id^rius)  a.  d. 
773,  and  having  defeated  bim^  shut  \nm  np  in  P^via. 
With  the  capture  of  this  city,  in  the  fQl]oiving  year, 
en(}ed  the  kingdqm  of  Loml)ardy ;  anfl  Didier  was  s^nt 
to  Rome,  where  ^e  died  in  captivity. 

The  invasion  pf  the  Jjombards  cansed  thousands  of 
Italians  to  seek  shelter  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic. 
These  refngjses,  uniting  with  others,  wh^  had  fled  thither 
from  time  to  time  to  e§cap^  the  calaqaiti^  that  follqwed 
the  9uhyersion  pf  the  western  ^ifipire,  fj^rmed  themselves 
at  length  into  a  republic.  At  first  tliey  |eknowl^d|sed 
subjection  to  Pa^ua  >  but  ultimately  declared  Ih^ms^ves 
independent,  and  a.  o.  709,  elected  a  doge,  or  ^r^or. 
Sijich  was  the  origin  of  thje  Venetian  republic. 

The  most  important  facts  of  gener^  history  daring 
this  aera  are  :  a.  n. 

The  intrpduction  of  silk  into  l^urppe  by  monks  . .  551 
The  subversipn  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in 

Spain,  by  the  Visigoths  583 

The  mi9siou  of  Angustin  and  forty  monks  to  Eng- 
land, to  preach  the  gpspel  to  the  Sa^on  princes    597 
The  invasion  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  Persians    614 
The  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  and  France    6 1 6 

U£GIRA,  OR  FLIGHT  OF  MAHOMET.  a.  ».  tOt- 

Mahomet,  descended  from  the  most  considjerable 
family  of  the  Korashites,  the  ^pblest  of  the  AraJ^ian 
tribes,  ^stJi  born  a.  d.  568.    %sing  his  pai-ents  in  ^a;-ly 
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life,  he  fonnd  an  iHiylmn  ip  the  house  of  Abdol  Motallab 
his  grandfather  3  but  death  depriving  him  of  this  friend 
also,  before  he  ifas  iiine  years  of  ^ge,  his  uncle  Abu 
Tal^b,  an  Arabian  merchant,  took  him,  and  trained  him 
up  tp  his  own  business,  ^t  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
bpw(Qyer,  tbe  death  of  this  uncle  compelled  him  to  seek 
apQ^ber  situation.  Opportunely  for  him,  Cadigha,  a 
mercbapt's  widoyf,  being  left  with  a  great  stock  of 
mexclfapdize,  engaged  Mahomet  on  liberal  terms  to  un- 
der|ta)ce  its  disposal.  Being  subsequently  much  pleased 
with  his  conduct,  she  married  him  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  Mahpjnet  becoming  thus  possessed  of  con- 
8id^ni|[>le  wealth,  fopaed  the  design  of  raising  himself 
to  tbe  soyereigBty  of  his  country,  and  for  this  purpose 
demised  avfsry  extraordinary  plan. 

His  countrymei)^  dt  that  time  addicted  to  idolatry, 
vojTsbipped  Aljah,  Menah,  and  Al  Uzza,  believing  them  to 
be  the  daughters  of  God-  The  christian  church  was  di- 
vided u^to  a  variety  of  sects,  all  of  them  furiously  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  all  hostile  to  the  Jews.  This  state  oif 
jtbji^gs  attracted  the  attention  of  Mahomejt;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  forjning  a  religious  system  accpm- 

modated  to  al)  classes  of  the  commupify,  whether  Jews, 

. .  -J  .  . .  J  ■ .    .1.1     .      t^.ti.^        ,'      '     _    .'. 

Christians,  or  Pagans,  wj^p  were  desirous  of  combining 
th/e  tttmo9t  lioepse  in  sensual  gratifications  with  the  hope9 

1.1..  J.  .'1  1"'  ''J  J..  ,'.'.1.  .'*  '"  ^      r 

of  future  reward.  He  .therefore  engaged  Ben  Salon,  a 
renegade  Jew,  apd  Bahira,  an  excommunicated  monk, 
with  w;hQse  assistance  he  composed  the  Koran  j  a  work 
abou^ing  in  .^e  grossest  absurdity,  but  occasionally 
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enjoining  moral  dnties^  and  exhibiting  a  few  facts  from 
Mosaic  history. 

In  his  thirty-eighth  year^  a.  d.  606^  he  began  to  retire 
every  morning  to  a  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca, 
in  which  place  he  pretended  to  receive  communicatioDS 
from  God.  In  608,  he  began  to  practise  on  the  credulity 
of  his  friends^  to  whose  circle  his  opinions  were  confined 
for  several  years.  His  first  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
number  of  his  disciples  unsheathed  the  sword  of  justice 
against  him,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  punishment  through 
the  influence  of  powerful  relatives.  But  an  unexpected 
circumstance  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  his  affairs. 

The  heretical  christians  in  Medina  having  quarrefled 
with  the  resident  Jews^agreat  number  of  the  disputants 
repaired  to  Mahomet,  then  at  Mecca,  and  professed 
themselves  converts  to  his  opinions.  From  these  he 
selected  twblve  ;  and^  having  given  them  the  necessary 
instructions,  sent  them  as  missionaries  to  Medina:  There 
his  doctrines  made  a  rapid  progress  ;  and,  at  length,  the 
impostor,  whose  life  was  every  moment  in  jeopardy,  fled 
from  Mecca,  September  13^  a.  d.  622,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  disciples  in  the  former  city.  Omar,  the  third 
caliph^  appointed  this  to  be  the  grand  epocha  for  the 
calculations  of  all  Mahometans. 

At  Medina,  Mahomet  decreed  the  propagation  of  his 
doctrine  by  the  sword.  He  first  began  by  plundering 
the  caravans  that  traded  from  Mecca  to  the  neighbouring 
countries ;  and  having  thus  excited  the  cupidity  of 
his  followers,  they  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  prosecute 
a  system  of  robbery  and  murder  on  an  extended  scale. 
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Hie  Arab  tribes  were  attacked  one  after  another,  and 
siK^cessiyely  compelled  to  embrace  his  doctrine*  and  to 
recetve  him  as  a  prophet  sent  from  God.  Bnt  he  did  not 
loBg  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crimes ;  for  he  died  a.  d.  ^2y 
in  consequence  of  poison  taken  three  years  before,  t 

In  the  reign  of  Abu  Beker^  one  of  the  fathers-in-law 
of  Mahomet^  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  begiin  by 
the  invasion  of  Syria  and  Persia.  The  fury  of  the 
Saracens  was  irresistible ;  and  no  armies,  howerer 
superior  in  numbers,  could  withstand^  them.  Under 
Omar^t  another  of  the  fathers-in-law  of  Mahomet,  who 
succeeded  to  the  caliphate,  a*  d.  634,  Syria  and  CgyptH 
were  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire  -,  and  under  Oth- 
man,  secretary  tiar  Mahomet,  who  became  caliph  a.  d.  644, 
they  overran  Africa,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,, 
and,  by  the  defeat  of  Yezdegird,^  obtained  possession  of 
Persia.  In  655,  Othman  was  succeeded  by  Ali,  hus- 
band of  Fatima,  the  only  .suryiving  child  of  the  prophet. 
As  Mahomet  had  made  no  arrangement  for  the  succession, 
'  the  sovereignty  soon  became  the  object  of  the  ambitious 
chiefs.    Moawiyah,  of  the  house  of  Ommiyah,  was  the 

*  This  superstition  is  called  idamigm,  i.  e.  aahMUion ;  and  a 
believer  in  it,  a  nauUman. 

t  See  pRiDEAux's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

X  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  turned  into  a  mosqae  by 
this  caliph. 

||.  Alexandria  was  taken  a.  i>.  640,  by  Amron,  the  Saracen 
gftneral^  who  consigned  its  famous  library  to  the  flames. — See 
OeKLKY's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens. 

^  This  prince,  grandson  of  Chosroes,  and  the  last  of  hit 
dynasty,  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by  his  Turkish  auxiliaries. 
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first  suocMsfol  adventoMr:  he  aasumad  the  title  of 
ctliph,  established  himself  is  Syria,  and  en  All's  death, 
060,  succeeded  to  the  entite  sovereigirty,  which  in  680, 
he  transmitted  to  lus  son,  Yesid  L  On  the  death  ef 
Yezid,  684,  a  civii  war  transferred  the  sceptre  to  Mer- 
wan,  a  chief  of  the  same  fai^n*  He  was  succeeded 
by  Abdaiaialee,his  son  *,  wha,  after  qnellia^  several  insnt- 
rectionB,  invaded  Northern '  Africa,  which  nltimatdy 
yielded  to  the  Saracen  yoke.  In  710  the  Saracens  passed 
the  Onus,  defeated  the  Tnrks,  and  snbdned  the  country. 
In  711,  in  the  reign  of  Widid,  son  of  Abdafanakc,  tiiey 
were  invited  to  Spain  by  Comit  Ji^an^-a  maleecmtettt 
noblenma.  Tarik,  a  daring  soldier,  kd  the  first  Saraeen 
band  over  lihe  strait  that  separates  Africa  from  Europe, 
and  hmded  en^  the  point  that  stiS  bears  his  name  Gib' 
ralimr,  a  oorrnption  of  gibei  et  Ttaik,  the  Monnt  of  Tarflc 
ITie  battie  of  Xeres,  near  Cadiz,  decided  the  fisite  of  the 
Gothic  monarchy :  and  Roderic,  the  king,  flying  from  the 
field,  was  drowned  in  the  Gnadidqniver.  Mnsa,  the  Sa- 
racen  commander-in-ehief,  ioSowbg  Tank  with  large 
reinforcements,  the  Andalosian  proTinoe  submitted  to  the 
victors.  The  Jews  were  freed  from  the  persecutions  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed ;  whilst  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  the  custom  of  the  Moslems,  wefe  sub^ 
jected  to  tribute.  In  731,  during  the  reign  of  Hashem, 
the  Saracens  of  Spain  penetrated  into  France;  but  the 
valour  of  Charles  Martel  interpoeed  an  insurmonntable 
barrier  to  their  progress.  Between  Tours  aud  Poictiera 
he  gave  them  a  decisive  overthrow :  and  they  were  sub- 
sequently compelled  to  retire  beyond  Uie  Pyrenees, 
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On  the  4eaitti  of  Haahem,  743,  the  ccoptra  pM8^  ri^pidly 
through  the  hands  of  Walid  II.  Ye;p<l  III.  and  Ibrahim, 
to  Meffwan.  But  in  749,  Abid  Abbas  d^ove  Merwan 
from  ithe  ibrone  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  acKm  aft^  take^i 
apdslain.  The  honae  idOmm^ah  was  nimoftt  extirpated 
by  the  oonqneror;  but  Abdalrahman,  grandson  of 
Haahom,  escaping  to  Spain,  erected  there  an  indepen- 
dent monardiy. 

The  sceptre  remained  nnder  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbas- 
,si4os  ^ntil  the  subversion  of  the  caliphate  by  the  Turks, 
A.  ]>.  1258.  The*  most  iUastrious  oi  its  princes  were  Al- 
mansor,  754,  by  whom  4he  magnificent  dty  of  Bagdad 
was  built.;  Al  Mohdi,  775,  notorious  for  his  immense 
•wealth  .Mod  entreine  prodigality,  and  in  whose  reign  Al 
Mokann^,  the  veiled  prophet  of  -Khorasan,  attempted  his 
imposture;  Haroun  al  rasehid,  or  the  just,  786,  who 
coQ^pelled  Nicephorus,  the  Greek  emperor,  to  pay  tri- 
bute i  and  Al  Mamon,  813,  justly  celebrated  for  his 
patronage  of  letters.  This  prince  employed  agents  in 
Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  to  collect  the  scattered 
literature  of  Greece,  which  he  caused  to  be  translated 
into  thfi  Arabian' tongpae,  for  the -benefit  of  his  subjects. 
Under  this  munificent  monarch  and  some  of  his  successors, 
learning  flourished  greatly  :  nor  was  it  confined  to  this 
dynasty  |  .for  the  Ommiades  in  Spain  gave  such  encou- 
ragement to  the  erection  of  libraries  and  schook,  that 
their  kingdom  became  the  seat  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 

The  Saraoenic  ctmpire  was  in  its  zenith  in  the  reign  of 
Al  MaiBon.  MotasiMm,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  in 
833.    This  prince,  from  several  curious  coincidences. 
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was  denominated  tbe  eighth.  He  was  the  eighth  of  his 
dynasty;  ragned  eight  years^  eight  months^  ^ht  days ; 
fought  eight  battles ;  and  at  his  death  left  eight  bods, 
eight  daughters^  ^ht  thousand  slaves^  and  eight  millions 
of  gold.     In  his  reign,  a  great  number  of  Turkish*  troops 


^This  extraordinary  race,  in  rery  remote  times,  were  in 
slavery  to  tlie  Khanfi  of  tiie  Geongens,  a  nation  in  Tartary;  and 
Were  employed  in  smelting  iron  (with  wliich  Siberia  aboands) 
and  in  tlie  manufacture  of  arms.    Becoming  conscious  of  their 
own  strength  and  importance,  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  defeated 
their  former  master  in  a.  decisive  conflict,  and  established 
themselves  in  Tartary.    Their  empire  was  for  a  time  the  terror 
of  all  the  adjacent  nations;  but  about  A.  d.  93,  was  almost 
extinguished  by  the  Chinese.    On  the  subsequent  revival  of 
their  dominion,  their  history  is  closely  blended  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  with  whom  they  csirried  on  a  sanguinary  warfare.    Tbe 
march  of  a  large  body  of  this  people,  who  fled  from  the  vic- 
torious Turks,  658,   shewed   their  conquerors  '  the  way  to 
Europe,  whither  they  tracked  them  from  the  Jaik,  the  Valgs, 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  660,  their  ambassadori 
from  the  regions  eastward  of  the  Caspian,  appeared  in  the 
capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  were  received  as  allies  by 
the  emperor  Justin  II.    In  626,  in  the  reign  of  Heradins, 
they  sent  a  powerful  armament  against  Chosroes,  the  warlike 
prince  of  Persia,  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  em- 
peror.   But  in 'the  next  century  they  felt  the  arms  of  tbe 
warlike  Saracens;  who,  having  seized  on  Persia,  soon  carried 
their  arms  against  their  valiant  neighbours :  and  tbe  slavery  of 
great  multitudes  of  the  Turkish  youth  under  the  caliphs  attests 
the  superiority  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet    The  young 
captives  were  carefully  educated  in  the  Mahometan  faith,  and 
trained  to  military  pursuits ;  but  soon  after  the  reign  of  Mo- 
tassem,  who  imprudently  brought  fifty  thousand  of  them  into 
his  capital,  they  became  mutinous;  and,  like  the  pnetorian 
bands  at  Rome,  disposed  of  the  empire  at  pleasure. 
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were  ^employed  in  the  Saracen  armies ;  and  f^om  them 
the  royal  guards  were  selected — a  measure  which  greatly 
contributed  to  hasten  the  downfal  of  the  empire. 

Al  Radi^  a.  d.  934^  was  the  last  of  the  caliphs  who 
preached  publicly  in  the  mosque^  disposed  of  the  revenues^ 
and  commanded  the  army.  He  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  Turkish  guards^  by  whom  Al  Kaher^  his  predecessor^ 
had  been  deposed  and  sent  to  prison^  after  being  deprived 
of  sight.  The  reins  of  government  were  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emir-al-omra^  the  prime  minister ;  who>  like 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  in  France  under  the  Merovingian 
kings,  soon  engrossed  all  authority  to  himself.  The 
doDiinion  of  the  caliphs  scarcely  extended  beyond  Bag« 
dad  :  their  empire  having  been  successively  stripped  of 
Arabian  and  Persian  Irak,  Mesopotamia,  part  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  western  parts  of  Africa.  Their  subse- 
quent history,  for  nearly  a  century,  is  replete  with  the 
crimes  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  and  the  Emirs  :  but  Al 
Cayem,  wbo  assumed  the  sceptre,  a.  d.  1031,  invited 
Togrnl  Bek,  a  Turkish  chief  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty, 
and  then  sultan  of  Persia,  to  his  aid ;  and  was  soon  placed 
by  him  in  a  situation  to  command  the  respect  of  his 
enemies.  For  these  important  sendees  the  Turk  received 
Al  Cayem*s  daughter  in  marriage. 

Al  Cayem  was  followed  by  Al  Moktadi,  a.  d.  1075; 
by  Al  Mostadher,  1094;  and  by  Al  Mostarshed,  1118. 
Under  this  caliph,  and  Al  Moktafi,  his  brother,  who 
ascended  the  throne  1136,  the  Saracen  fame  was  for  a 
time  revived.  These  princes  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands,  and  recovered  from  the  Seljukian 
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Turks '  nearly  the  whole  of  Persia  and  Arabia.     Under 
Al  Mostangedj  1160>  appeared  Saladin^  who  first  distin- 
guished himself  against  the  European  troops  in  £^n^t ; 
which  country^  soon  after  the.  accession  of  AI  Mostadi, 
1170j  he  restored  to  the  Abbasides.    This  celebrated 
warrior  was  constituted  Emir  by  Al  Naser^  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire  1 180 ;  and  his  exploits  in  Palestine^ 
against  Richard  I.  of  England,  have  made  his  name 
famous.    Al  Naser  was  followed  by  Al  Dhaher  a.  d.  1 225, 
by  Al  Mostans^r  1226,  and  by  Al  MosJLassem,  1242. 
Sixteen  years  terminated  the  inglorious  reign  of  this 
pusillanimous  prince,  and  with  it  the  gOYcrnment  of 
Bagdad.  For  in  1 258,  Holagou,  one  of  the  Mogul  chiefs, 
grandson  of  Zingis  Khan,   having  conquered  Persia, 
advanced  towards  Bagdad;  which,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months,  he  captured  and  surrendered  to  pillage.      In 
the  death  of  the  caliph,  who  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  in  a  leathern  sack,  ended  the  house  of  the  Ab- 
basides, after  having  filled  the  throne  five  hundred  and 
nine  years. 

The  ramifications  of  Saracenic  history  are  nnmerous, 
and  intermingle  with  the  history  of  almost  all  the  nations 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Atlantic.  Had  not  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  become  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  their  power  been  divided  by  ambitious  chieftains, 
their  arms  would  have  been  fatal  to  Europe.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  the  structure  formed  by 
religious  fanaticism  began  to  crumble  to  dust.  Yet  at  that 
time  they  were  truly  formidable:  in  a.  d.  823,  a  band  of 
Spanish  adventurers  seized  Crete,  since  called  Candia ; 
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and  in  827^  the  solicitation  of  arefugee^  whom  tbe.Oretik 
emperor  condemned  to  lose  his  tongue  for  enticing  a  nun 
from  her  cloister^  brought  over  an  armament  from  Africa 
to  Sicily^  which  they  captured  after  a  war  of  fifty 
years  continuance.  During  this  period  they  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  marched  even  to  Rdme  itself,  i^hich> 
in  849,  owed  its  preservation  to  pope  Leo  IV.  Early  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  Edrissites  in  Africa  established  an 
independent  state  at  Fez,  which  they  built :  and  the 
Aglabites  erected  another,  of  which  Tanis  became  the 
capital.  In  908,  these  states  yielded  to  the  Fatimites, 
or  descendants  of  Fatima,  daughter  of  Mahomet,  who 
conquered  Egypt  also.  Moez,  a  sultan  of  this  dynasty, 
built  Alkahira,  or  Grand  Cairo,  in  972,  and  wrested 
Syria  from  the  caliphs.  For  two  hundred  years  the 
Fatimites  reigned  from  the  Euphrates  to  Tunis :  ^ut  in 
1171,  they  were  conquered  by  Saladin,  who  restored 
Egypt  to  the  caliphate. 

Of  other  dynasties,  which  held  a  short-lived  dominion 
on  the  African  shores,  the  Marobeths,  a  new  sect  of  Ma- 
hometans, are  conspicuous  as  the  founders  of  the  empire 
of  Morocco,  whose  capital  was  built  by  Yussuf,  1069. 
These  gave  place  in  the  next  century  to  the  Mowaheddins ; 
and  the  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
to  the  AbuhafidsB  at  Tunis,  and  to  the  Merinides  at 
Morocco.  Their  subsequent  history  is  deeply  involved 
with  that  of  Spain.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  the  same 
fanaticism,  that  had  produced  so  many  revolutions,  proved 
fatal  to  the  Merinides ;  the  representative,  of  whose 
house  was  murdered  to  seat  Hamet,  the  founder  of  the 
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present  dynaaty  on  the  throne.    Timu  submitted  to  the 

Tnrks  1571. 
Hie  principal  events  of  history  between  the  H^rt 

and  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne,  by  Leo>  are :     ▲.  n. 

The  introduction  of  painting,  glazing,  and  masonry 
into  England  by  Bennet,  a  monk,  preceptor  of 
the  venerable  Bede 663 

The  rise  of  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Astarias. .      7  IS 

The  Astarian  moantaint  were  -the  cradle  of 
the  SpaoUh  monarcUy.  Thither,  under  Pela- 
gius,  a  distinguished  warrior,  fled  a  ?ew  valiant 
Gothii,  who  disdained  submissioii  to  their  Ma- 
hometan conqnerora.  By  degrees  this  band 
increased ;  and,  nourished  in  warfare,  at  length 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Oviedo  and  Leon. 
After  a  struggle  of  two  hundred  years,  Or- 
dognoll.  restored  the  royal  authority ,.914f. 

From  this  period  until  1482,  a  system  of  war- 
fare was  carried  on  by  the  numerous  petty  princes 
and  counts  of  Spain  against  the  Arabs.  The  cob- 
soUdation  of  the  monarchy  by  the  union,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  little  kingdoms,  enabled  the 
iSpanish  princes,  to  wield  a  more  efficient  force 
against  the  common  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  long 
war  which  the  Moors  or  African  Saracens  waged 
against  those  of  Spain,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
latter  in  1001,  rendered  both  parties  less  able 
to  contend  with  the  Spaniards.  At  length  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  V.  and  Isabella,  in  1479, 
having  united  all  Christian  Spain,  Grenada,  the 
last  kingdom  which  remained  to  the  Arabs,  was 
attacked.  After  a  valiant  defiance,  the  Moors 
surrendered  in  1402,  after  stipulating  for  reli- 
gious freedom.  But  contrary  to  the  faith  of 
treaties  they  were  exposed  to  the  sanguinaiy 
fiiry  of  the  in(](uisition.    Under  Philip  1%,  they 
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revolted,  but  were  soon  sobdaed:  wherefore  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  tribunal,  they 
abandoned  the  country  in  1610. 

The  decree  of  Leo  III.  sumamed  Isanricus^  em- 
peror of  Constantinople^  for  the  demolition  of 
all  images  in  churches^  promulgated 726 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
history.  From  the  third  centary  the  ehorch  had 
'gradually  fallen  from  her  primitive  simplicity, 
and  had  adopted  a  variety  of  idolatrous  rites ;  at 
length  images  were  Introduced :  and  towards  the 
beginning  pf  tlie  eighth  century,  Christianity  had 
become  little  else  than  a  mask  fnr  idolatry*  But 
the  witness  borne  both  by  Jews  and  Mahometans 
against  this  practice,  and  perhaps  an  occasional 
consultation  of  the  Scripture,  at  last  excited  the 
just  apprehensions  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  had 
returned  to  paganism.  Leo,  therefore,  ordered 
the  demolition  of  the  images,  which  he  imme- 
diately commenced  by  destrosring  the  mummery 
about  the  palace.  Several  popular  commotions 
followed,  but  Leo  steadily  pursued  his  design  ; 
nor  was  he  daunted  by  the  excommunication 
denounced  against  him  by  pope  Gregory  II.  His 
son  Constantino  proceeded  further;  and  assem* 
bled  in  764,  at  Constantinople,  a  council  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops,  by  whom  image 
worship  was  declared  a  renewal  of  fogamem;  all 
vislbler  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  euchariet, 
blasphemous :  and  all  such  monuments  adjudged 
to  destruction.  During  the  absence  of  this  prince, 
in  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  a  usurper,  encoii- 
raged  by  the  monks  and  the  slaves  of  their  super-  • 
stition,  seized  his  throne :  but  this  attempt  failed,  • 
and  the  ruin  designed  for  Constantine  recoiled 
upon  his  enemies.  He  returned  with  an  army,  . 
re-assumed  bis  sceptre,  proscribed  the  monks^ 

k2 
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abrogated  a  religions  profession  that  had  been 
prostituted  to  the  blacliest  parposes  of  treasoD, 
and  confiscated  all  their  property. 

The  resistance  of  the  Roman  pontiff  being 
seconded  by  tlie  great  majority  of  the  Italians, 
the  anthority  of  the  emperors  was  disavowed.  In 
the  schism  which  that  arose,  originated  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  who  finally  succeeded 
in  separating  Italy  from  the  eaatem  empire;  and 
by  craftily  engaging  Charlemagne  to  espouse 
their  canse,  cat  off  all  hopes  of  a  re-nnion  with 
the  Constantines. 

CHARLEMAGNE.  i.  D.  MS. 

Though  the  Franks,  according  to  some  authorities, 
were  established  under  Pharainond,  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
A.  D.  420,  yet  the  true  sera  of  their  monarchy  is  usually 
referred  to  the  battle  of  Soissons,  a.  d.  486,  when 
Cloyia,*  son  of  Childeric,  of  the  family  of  Meroveus, 
defeated  Siagrius,  the  Roman  general. 

The  infant  monarchy  continued  for  some  time  to  be 
governed  by  Merovingian  princes,  under  whom,  in  534, 
it  received  the  accession  of  Burgundy.  During  the  reign 
of  Sigibert  II.  which  began  a.  d.  638,  the  important  office 
of  mayor  of  the  palace*  then  held  by  Pepin,  was  made 
hereditary  by  the  nobles.  All  the  real  power  was 
ultimately  engrossed  by  these  officers  ;  and  in  a.  d.  714, 
Charles  Martel,t  the  mayor,  governed  France  in  reality, 
whilst  the  king  only  possessed  the  shadow  of  authority. 

*  The  Salic  law,  by  which  females'  were  excluded  from,  the 
throne  of  France,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this  ii^narch. 
t  Martel,  tht  hammer. 
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Jo  752^  tiie  Franks  assembled  at  Soissons^  deposed 
Cfailderic  III.  the  last  of  the  Merovingians,  and,  sanc- 
tioned by  pope  Zachary,  elected  Pepin,  son  of  Charlev 
Martel  to  the  throne.  This  prince  was  the  founder  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  so  called  from  Charles  the 
Great. 

Pepin  warred  snccessfally  against  the  Saxons,  Sara- 
cens, and  Lombards,  and  munificently  repaid  the  favours 
he  had  receiTcd  from  the  pope.  Dying  in  768,  his 
sons,  Charles  and  Carloman,  succeeded  him ;  but  the 
death  of  the  latter  three  years  after,  left  the  whole  king- 
dom in  possession  of  Charles,  whose  exploits  have  pro- 
cared  him  the  name  of  the  Great.*  This  prince  reigned 
forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  his  brother;  and 
followihg  the  example  of  Pepin,  greatly  promoted  the 
Interests  of  the  western  church  ;  which  kindness  the 
popesf  were  not  backward  to  reciprocate.  He  v^arred 
with  distinguished  success  against  the  Lombards  in  Italy, 
the  Saracens  in  Spain,  the  Huns  in  Pannonia,  and  the 
Norman  pirates,  who  then  ravaged  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces. The  Saxons  displayed  a  singular  firmness  in 
Btruggling  against  this  despot;  but  a  war  of  thirty-three 
years,  attended  with  circumstances  of  uncommon  bar<- 
barity  on  the  part  of  Charles,  effected  their  subjugation, 
and  they  received   Christianity  at  the    point  of  the 

*  Charlemagne. 

t  Mr.  OiBBON  observes,  thqt  the  matnal  obligations  of  the 
popes  and  the  Carlovingian  family  form  the  important  link  of 
ancient  and  modern,  of  civil  and  ecckslastial  history. — ^Vol. 
vi.  c.  49. 
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$woTd,*  His  Tictorious  arms  annexed  a  considerable 
portion  of  Spain^  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  all  G^r* 
many  sooth  of  the  Eyder,  and  Hungary  to  his  dominions. 
He  became  the  guardian  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  Leo  IIL 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  conqueror,  and  promote  the 
temporal  interest  of  the  church,  suddenly  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  West,  on  Christmas  day  a.  d.  800,  whilst 
worshipping  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,t  son  and  successor 
of  Charlemagne,  in  a.  d.  814,  was   disturbed  by  the 
rebellion  of  his  sons,  Lothaire,  Charles  le  Change, ^  and 
Louis,  who  compelled  him  to  divide  a  portion  of  his 
dominions  among  them  5  and  by  revolts  in  several  parts 
of  his  extensive  dominions.     In  840,  the  death  of  Louis 
put  Lothaire  in  possession  of  Italy,  and  the  imperial 
title ;  Charlefs  in  possession  of  France ;  and  Louis,  of 
Germany.     But  an  attempt  of  Lotibaire  to  wrest  France 
and  Germany  from  bis  brothers,  brought  them  into  the 
field  against  him  5   and  at  Fontenay,  841,  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict,  in  which  nearly  all  the  French  no* 
bility  were  cut  off,  he  was  decisively  overthrown.     He 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  Saxons,  whom  he  gained 
to  his  cause  by  permitting  them  to  return  to  idolatry  3 
a  proposition  which  they  hailed  with  rapture.     But 
the  nobiHty  interfered,  itnd  compelled  the  brothers  to 
an  accommodation,  843. 
The  French'  monarchy  soon  declined  in  the  hands^  of 

*  Four  thousand  and  five  hundred  Saxons,  who  refuted  to 
submit  to  tlie  rite  of  baptism,  were  beheaded  in  one  day. 
+  The  gracious,  %  The  hold. 
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the  Bucoesson  of  Charlemagne.  lo  the  troubles  which 
involved  the  ooantry^  through  the  predatory  asaaalU  of 
the  Saracens  and  Normans^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  le 
ChaaTOj  the  nobility,  taking  advantage  of  the  imbecility 
of  their  monarch,  erected  a  number  of  fiefs,  or  petty 
sovereignties.  Charles,  incapable  of  contending  against 
the  Saxon  pirates,  confided  this  arduous  service  to  Robert 
the  Strong,  one  of  his  nobility,  who  greatly  signalized 
himself  .against  the  enemy.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successors,  the  power  of  the  nobles  greatly  increased  : 
and  in  868,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  Endes, 
count  of  Paris,  as  a  recognition  of  the  services  of  Robert 
his  father,  was  raised  to  the  throne  during  the  minority 
of  Charles  the  Simple.  Charles  assumed  the  sceptre  898, 
surrendered  Nuestria  to  Rollo  the  Norman,  912,  and  was 
deposed  by  his  nobles  in  922,  when  the  crown  was  con- 
ferred on  Robert,  brother  of  Eudes.  This  prince  being 
slain  in  battle  the  following  year,  was  succeeded  by 
Ralph,  duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  on  his  death,  936,  the 
Carlovingian  family  was  restored  in  the  person  of 
Louis  IV.  son  of  Charles  the  Simple«  Hugh  the  Great, 
grandson  of  Robert  the  Strong,  was  then  one  of  the  most 
potent  nobles  in  France,  and  possessed  all  the  real  au- 
thority. On  the  death  of  Louis,  954,  Lothaire  became 
king;  and  in  986  he  was  succeeded  by  Louis  V.  the  last 
of  the  house  of  Pepin.  Dying  987,  in  consequence 
of  the  treachery  of  the  queen,  who  poisoned  him,  Hugh 
Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the  Great,  had  sufficient  influence 
^th  the  nobility  to  secure  his  election  to  the  throne ; 
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mnajs  and  the  captifity  of  tiie  kiog.  Being  released  oa 
the  restoratUm  oi  Damietta  and  tint  payment  of  four 
hondred  thousand  ]^eoet  of  gold,  LoniB  went  into  Pales- 
titte,  with  the  wretdked  remains  of  his  army }  bat  in  1253 
returned  home.  His  ill  success,  however,  did  not  deter 
him  from  another  crosade;  in  1270  be  sailed  again 
for  Palestine,  but  was  indnoed  to  attack  Tnnis  inhis 
way.  A  siege  was  accordingly  commenoed ;  but  a  plagoe, 
that  broke  oat  in  the  army,  carried  off  tkoosands  of  the 
soldiers,  end  among  others  the  good  bnt  misgoided 
Loids.  TUs  was  the  last  crnsade :  and  the  hopes  of 
again  setjting  foot  in  Palestine  were  altogether  blasted 
hf  Hm  captore  of  Acre,  the  key  of  Syria,  which  fell  into 
the  lumds  of  the  Snkan  Serapha,  1291.  On  this  oc- 
eaeion  the  very  dements  consfnred  to  destroy  the 
WMurteis,  w:ho,  under  the  .name  of  Chriatianity,  had  for 
iMmy- years  been  goiltyof  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
To  ^  remembrance  ol  tiifiir  eoArmities,  the  abhorrence 
in  whkh  Christians  arc  held  by  the  Turks  mast  in  no 
SHiall  degree  be  attributed. 

.  bi  these  strange  contests,  almost  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  men  engaged.  Several  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Europe,  with  their  serfii,  followed  by  the  scnm  of 
tiie  popnlaee,  pressed  forward  to.  a  warfare  in  which 
every  species  of  crime  seems  to  have  been  tokwted;  and 
which  held  out  the  pardon  of  all  sin,  and  the  promise  of 
everlas&g  life,  to  every  marauder  who  fought  against 
the  Mahometans*  A  crusade  to  Palestine  waa  sabstitoted 
liar  repentance  and  a  holy  life :  and  every  oSsnder  against 
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morals  and  religion  sought,  in  these  marderons  expedi- 
tions, to  obtain  favour  with  God.  Saracens  and  Jews 
alike  felt  their  vindictive  arm ;  especially  the  latter,  who 
were  always  exposed  to  pillage  and  death.  In  this 
protracted  conflict,  Europe  suffered  in  her  morals,  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  The  departure  of  troops  for  Palestine 
was  almost  incessant ;  and  great  sums  of  money  were 
occasionally  drained  to  supply  the  troops.  Many  nobles 
and  gentlemen  sold  their  privileges  and  estates  to  pro- 
Tide  means  for  a  crusade,  and  thus  reduced  their  families 
to  poverty;  whilst  others,  less  scrupulous,  seized  on  the 
wealth  of  their  tenants.  In  this  phrenzied  state  of 
society,  to  conciliate  the  clergy  was  the  object  of  all : 
and  hence  some  gave  gifts  i  others  made  large  bequests  3 
whilst  a  third  class  gladly  restored  what  their  ancestors 
had  wrested  from  the  church. 

To  the  same  superstitions  by  which  the  crusades  were 
cradled  and  fostered,  the  tumultaous  risings  of  the  people 
in  France  and  Italy  have  been  justly  attributed.  Thus  the 
White  Caps  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  -, 
the  Pastoureaux,  or  Shepherds,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis ; 
the  Flagellants,  or  Whippers,  in  Italy  about  1260  -,  and 
the  Bianchi,  so  called  from  their  White  Vestments,  about 
1399,  were  all  influenced  by  a  species  of  religious 
phrenzy }  as  their  extravagant  conduct,  and  not  unfrequent 
crimes,  under  the  mask  of  piety,  sufficiently  attest.* 

To  the  interval  between  the  Rise  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  belong : 

•  See  Gibbon's  Decline^  Sec.  Ha.llam*8  Middle  Ages,  and 
Fuixbr's  Uiittorie  of  the  Holy  Warre. 

L  2 
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The  annexation  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of    a.  d. 

England 1105 

It  was  recovered  to  the  French  crown  in 
]204|  by  Philip  Angostos. 

The  rise  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelin  factions    . .      1141 

The  Onelphs,  or  Welfs  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Saxon  line  of  German  emperors : 
the  Ohibelins  were  the  faction  in  the  interest  of 
the  hoose  of  Swabia,  or  Franconia. 

The  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the 

emperor  Barbarossa  1 164 

The  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown  1172 

The  reign  of  Zingis  Khan^  which  b^an  about . .  1206 

Temudsin,  the  Zingis  Khan,  or  Greatest  King ^ 
was  a  Tartar  chief;  who,  having  sulnlned  all  the 
pastoral  tribes  between  China,  Siberia,  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  invaded  the  southern  provinces  of 
Asia,  where  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Persians,  and 
inhabitants  of  Thibet,  aclcnowledged  him  con- 
qaeror.  He  died  1227 :  bot  his  posterity  com- 
pleted his  schemes.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  following  century,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Mogul  chiefs. 

The  signature  of  the  Great  Charter  of  English 

liberty,  by  king  John. 1215 

The  conquest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  knights     1230 

Prussia  was  for  some  time  governed  by  its 
conquerors.  Frederic,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg, 
purchased  Brandenberg  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  1417  ,and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
greatness  of  his  house.  Albert  of  Brandenberg, 
.  grand  master  of  the  Order,  sacrificing  his  duty 
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to  his  iuterest,  in  1626  accepted  the  hereditary 
dakedom  of  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Poland.  In 
1668,  it  was  declared  independent;  and  in  1701, 
raiHcd  to  a  kingdom. 

The  confederation  of  the  Hanseatic  towns    ....      1241 

This  famons  leagne  embraced  eig-hty  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany,  which  united  for 
defence  against  pirates,  and  tyrant  nobles,  great 
numbers  of  whom  supported  themselves  by ' 
plundering  travellers.  The  inhabitants  owed 
their  privileges  to  the  emperors,  who  had  freed 
them  by  degrees  from  their  feudal  lords. 

Ttiey  were  divided  into  four  colleges,  of  which 
Lubec,  Cologne,  Brunswick,  and  Dantzic  were 
the  chief  towns.  They  had  four  principal  foreign 
factories,  at  London,  Bruges,  Bergen  and  No- 
vogorod. 

At  this  period  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders, 
France,  and  England,  prosecuted  their  own 
quarrels,  without  seeking  permission  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.— Hallam's  Middle  Ages 
ii.  c.  6.    iit.  c.  9. 

The  Sorbonne,  a  college  for  divinity,  founded  at 

Paris,  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne    . .' 1250 

The  seizure  of  Egypt  by  the  Mamelukes 1250 

The  Mamalnkes  were  slaves,  purchased  when 
young,  and  trained  up  in  the  Mahometan  faith, 
and  to  the  profession  of  arms.  They  kept  pos- 
session of  Egypt  until  1517,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.— See  Fuller's  Holy  Warre. 

The  rise  of  the  republic  of  Florence 1251 

The  history  of  the  Italian  ^ates  is  highly  in- 
teresting.  They  were  very  numerous,  all  the 
large  cities  being  republics .  But  their  freedom 
degenerated  into  UcentionsneH  $  and  their  bis-  ^ 
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The  annexation  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of    a.  d. 

England 1105 

It  was  recovered  to  the  French  crown  in 
1204,  by  Philip  Angastas. 

The  rise  of  the  Gnelph  and  Ghibelin  factions    . .      1141 

The  OnelphS)  or  Welfs  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Saxon  line  of  German  emperors: 
the  Ohibelins  were  the  faction  in  the  interest  of 
the  hoose  of  Swabia,  or  Franconia. 

The  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the 

emperor  Barbarossa 1 164 

The  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  English  crown  1172 

The  reign  of  Zingis  Khan,  which  b^an  abont . .  1206 

Temudsin,  the  Zingis  Khan,  or  GreatutKingf 
was  a  Tartar  chief;  who,  having  sulnlaed  all  the 
pastoral  tribes  between  China,  Siberia,  and  th6 
Caspian  sea,  invaded  the  southern  provinces  of 
Asia,  where  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Persians,  and 
inhabitants  of  Tbil>et,  acknowledged  him  con- 
qaeror.  He  died  1227 :  but  his  posterity  com* 
pleted  his  schemes.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  following  century,  nearly  the  whole  of 
Asia,  and  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Mogul  chiefs. 

The  signature  of  the  Great  Charter  of  English  < 

liberty,  by  king  John I2I5 

The  conquest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  knights     1230 

Prussia  was  for  some  time  governed  by  its 
conquerors.  Frederic,  burgrave  of  Nuremberg,  <  \ 

purchased  Brandenberg  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  14 17, and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
greatness  of  his  house.    Albert  of  Brandenberg, 
.  grand  master  of  the  Order,  sacrificing  his  duty 
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to  his  interest,  in  1686  accepted  the  hereditary 
dulcedom  of  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Poland.  In 
1668,  it  was  declared  independent;  and  in  1701, 
raided  to  a  kingdom. 

The  confederation  of  the  Hanseatic  towns    ....      1241 

This  famous  leagne  embraced  eig'faty  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany,  which  united  for 
defence  against  pirates,  and  tyrant  nobles,  great 
numbers  of  whom  supported  themselves  by 
plundering  travellers.  The  inhabilants  owed 
their  privileges  to  the  emperors,  who  had  freed 
them  by  degrees  from  their  feudal  lords. 

They  were  divided  into  four  colleges,  of  which 
Lttbec,  Cologne,  Brunswicls,  and  Dantzic  were 
the  chief  towns.  They  had  four  principal  foreign 
factories,  at  London,  Bruges,  Bergen  and  No- 
vogorod. 

At  this  period  the  maritime  towns  of  Flanders, 
France,  and  England,  prosecuted  their  own 
quarrels,  without  seeleing  permission  of  their 
respective  sovereigns. — Hallam's  Middle  Ages 
ii.  c.  6.    iii.  c.  9. 

The  Sorbonne,  a  college  for  divinity,  founded  at 

Paris,  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne    . .' 1250 

The  seizore  of  Egypt  by  the  Mamelukes 1250 

The  Mamalnkes  were  slaves,  purchased  when 
young,  and  trained  up  in  the  Mahometan  faith, 
and  to  the  profession  of  arms.  They  kept  pos- 
session of  Egypt  until  1517,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks. — See  Fuller's  Holy  Warre. 

The  rise  of  the  republic  of  Florence 1251 

The  history  of  the  Italian  States  is  highly  in- 
teresting. They  were  very  numerous,  all  the 
large  cities  being  republics.  But  their  freedom 
degenerated  into  licentiousness ;  and  their  his- 
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tory  is  replete  with  petty  quarrelsy  raplnei  and 
assassination. 

The  Rise  of  the  £n^h  House  of  Commons.  • . .     1265 

For  a  long  time  after  this,  the  deputies,  or 
members,  were  paid  so  much  per  day  by  the 
freeholders,  for  their  attendance  in  parliament 
and  travelling  expences.  The  poverty  of  the 
burgesses  often  induced  them  to  evade  the 
return ;  and  hence  many  places,  that  might  have 
been  represented,  abandoned  their  claims,  and 
sunk  into  neglect.  Andrew  Marvel,  the  Hull 
member,  in  1660,  is  said  to  have  beed  the  lant 
who  received  a  salary  from  his  constituents. — 
See  Hajllam's  Middle  Ages. 

The  seizure  of  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou 1266 

The  Sicilians  recovered  their  freedom  in  1280, 
by  the  massacre  of  the  French  on  Easter-day, 
March  SO.  This  inhuman  deed  is  known  as  the 
SiciUan  Vespergf  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  even- 
ing prayer  being  the  signal  to  commence  the 
slaughter. 

The  annei^atioQ  of  Wales  to  England  by  Edward  I.     1 283 

The  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Edward  1 1296 

Edward's  ill  founded  pretences  to  the  Scottish 
crown  involved  Scotland  in  a  bloody  warfare  for 
many  years:  bat  the  battle  of  Baonockbom, 
gained  1914,  ov«r  Edward  II.  by  the  celebrated 
Bruce,  decided  the  independence  of  bis  conntry. 

The  rise  of  the  Swiss  republic ;1307 

The  extinction  of  the  house  of  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  and  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois  to 
the  throne 1327 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  Edward  II.  of  England, 
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laid  cUini  to  the  crown  of  Francei  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  branches  of  hor  house.  This 
circomstance  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  wars  be- 
tween England  and  Francci  which  continued 
opwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeara. 

The  battle  of  Cressy 1346 

The  reiga  of  Tamerlane,  which  began  about. ...      1361 

Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  was  one  of  the  many 
military  adventurers  which  the  Mogul  empire 
produced.    After  many  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes, his  valour  secured  to  him  the  crown  of 
Zagatai,  or  Transoxiana,  in  1370,  in  the  thirty^s 
fonrthyear  of  his  age.    His  subsequent  history 
is  a  record  of  splendid  victories,  in  the  course 
of  wliich  he  subdued  Persia,   Turkestan  or 
Eastern  Tartary,  Kipsak:  or  Western  Tartary, 
Persia,  and  Hindostan.    In  1400  he  turned  his 
arms  westward,  centered  Gtergia,  entered 
Syria,  sackied  Aleppo,  and  burnt  Pamascus. 
Wherever  he  marched  pyramids  of  human  heads 
attested  his  destructive  progress;  and  on  the 
rains  of  Bagdad  one  of  these  monuments  was 
reared  with  ninety  thousand  heads.    In  1,401, 
he  marched  through  Armenia  atid  Anatolia; 
and  in  a  great  battle  near  Angora,  defeated  and 
took  prisoner  B^a3(et,one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  th^  Turkish  sultans.    Asia,  from  the  Irtish 
and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  ahd  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Archipelago,  acknowledged  his 
sceptre :  the  Greek  emperor  consented  to  pay 
tribikte,  and  the  Mamaluke  sultana  of  Egypt  sent 
him  presents.    In  1406,  be  set  out;  f«r  China ; 
but  his  death,  April  I,  saved  tliat  empire  from 
his  murderous  grasp. 

'     His  posterity  preserved  a  small  portion  of 

these  conqnests,from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere 

'  to  Cape  ComoriUi  and  from  Candahar  to  Ben- 
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gftl.  Since  the  days  of  Anrengzebe,  who  died 
1707,  thin  empire  has  been  dissolved,  and  its 
finest  provinces  are  now  possessed  by  the  East 
India  Company.  The  great  Mogul  is  a  soccessor 
ofThmerlane. 

The  union  of  Calmar 1397 

This  union,  effected  by  Margaret,  the  Danish 
qneen,  embraced  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  early  history  of  these 
states  is  very  obscure,  and  abounds  in  the  mar- 
vellous. Their  inhabitants  were  famous  for  the 
system  of  piracy  which  they  commenced  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  for  the  miseries  they  in- 
flicted on  England,  France,  and  Scotland.  The 
most  illustrious  of  their  princes  was  Canute ; 
who,  in  1017,  reigned  over  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  England. 

The  depositien  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  by 

Henry,  dnke  of  Lancaster^  who  seized  the  crown    1399 

In  this  usurpation  originated  the  civil  wars, 
which  distracted  England  until  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  1485.  liis  marriage  with  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Henry  IV.  united,  the  two 
houses  of  Yprk  and  Lancaster* 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Aginconrt  by  Henry  V, 

of  England - 1415 

PRINTING.  A.  D.  144S. 

The  state  of  learning  from  the  close  of  the  fourth 
nntil  the  elcTenth  century,  was  very  deplorable.  The 
ignorance  in  which  society  was  then  enveloped  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in  the  em- 
pire^ and  the  consequent  corruptipn  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  ultimately  ceased  to  be  a  living  language,  although 
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it  contained  '^  the  whole  treasury  of  knowiedge.**  But 
there  were  other  concurring  causes  j  among  which  may 
be  eaamerated  the  discouragement  of  profane  literature 
by  the  Ghristian  Fathers  j  their  utter  contempt  of  phy* 
sical  science;  the  superstition  which  crept  into  the 
church;  and  the  introduction  of  the  monastic  life. 
Learning,  by  degrees,  became  almost  entirely  circum- 
scribed within  the  pale  of  the  church }  and,  even  there, 
ignorance  of  letters  was  not  uncommon.  For  many 
centuries  there  was  scarcely  a  layman  of  any  rank  what- 
ever to  be  found,  who  could  sign  his  name,  for  which  the 
mark  of  the  cross  was  substituted.  "  France  reached 
her  lowest  point  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,** 
but  appears  to  have  emerged  progressively  after  the  sera 
of  Charlemagne,  who  established  some  schools,  imd 
encouraged  the  learned  to  settle  in  his  dominions.* 
"  England  did  not  fall  into  complete  degradation  until 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  :**  but  '*  at  the  accession 
of  Alfred  not  a  single  pnest  in  England  understood  the 
ordinary  prayers,  or  could  translate  the  Latin  tongue/* 
As  to  Spain,  ''not  one  priest  of  a  thousand  could  address 
a  common,  letter  of  salutation  to  another  5**  and  at  the 
close  of  this  period,  there  was  scarcely  one  ''to  be  found 

*  Among  many  fine  traits  in  the  character  of  Charlemagne, 
his  respect  to  learned  men  is  corispicnous.  When  Paul  War- 
nefried,  chancellor  of  Didier,  and  the  historian  of  Lombardy, 
had  been  condemned  to  lose  his  eyes  and  hands  for  Imving 
three  several  times  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  iudependeace 
of  bis  cofintry,  Charles  arrested  the  judgment,  exclaiming, 
Where  shall  we  find  hands  able  to  write  history  as  these  have 
done  ?— Hiu.LSR*s  Uni^«  Hist. 
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• 

ia  Rome  itMlf>  who  knew  the  fint  ekments  of  tetten.** 
Hie  fltate  of  letters  in  Italy  and  England  in  the  foUowhy 
oentnry  was  very  deplorable :  eyen  contracts  wereisade 
verbally  for  want  of  notaries . capable  of  drawing  tiie, 
inntniments. 

But  notwithstanding  the  gloomy  hostiliity  of  mnper" 
stltions  devotees^'  the  preservation  of  learning  is  solely 
attributable  to  Christianity.  ''  ReligicM  aEoae  Blade 
a  bridge^  as  it  were  across  the  diaos^  and  has  linked  the 
two  periods  of  ancient  and  modem  dvilizatioai.'*'  Hie 
only  hope  for  literatnre  depended  en  the  Latin. language; 
which>  though  no  longer  a  living  tongiie,  was  preserved 
by  means  of  three  circumstances  in  the  then  prevailiiif 
religious  system,  "  of  all  which  we  are  justly  aiccnstomed 
to  disapprove :" — ^the  Papai  Supremacy,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  common  language  was  necessary  to  keep  up 
an  intercomrse  between  Rome  and  the  various  aaidons  of 
Europe; — Afonastie  InsiHu^sms,  which  became  secure 
repomtaries  for  books  and  manuscripts,  and  where  almost 
all  the  learned  clergy  were  to  be  found ;-— and  a  La^ 
LUurgy,  which,  though  a  causei  of  much  corruption,  has 
eventually  been  serviceable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to 
literature.* 

Whilst  Europe  was  involved  in  intellectual  darkness, 
learning  began  to  flourish  among  the  Saracens.     By 

*  The  only  hidividiiaU  who  were  distingaished  by  true 
geoios  and  solid  learning,  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eUveBth  centniy,  were  Jdho,  snraained  Scotut,  or  Erigena^ 
who  fleorished  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
Oerbert,  afterwards  pope  Silvester  II. — See  Hallam. 
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them  it  was  difiiiMfd  pyer  Italy^  Spain,  vii  Africa.  T|i« 
Arabian  doctors,  on  account  of  their  learning,  were  he)4 
iii  the  highest  estimation:  and  their  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, espeqially  at  Cordova  and  Sevil^,  were  greatly 
celebrated*  .  Thither  all  Europeans,  emnlous  of  literary 
distinction,  repaired:  and  thence  was  deriyed  all  the 
knowledge  of  physio,  astronomyi  philosophy,  wi  ma- 
tbenatics,  which  flonrished  in  Earope  subsequent  ia  th^ 
tenth  century.  On  this  account  the  Spanish  Saracens^ 
bare  been .  jnatly  desioininated  the  fathers  of  Enropean 
pbilosopby.  a 

In  the  eleyenth  cmtnry,  literature  rapidly  declined  in 
tbe  Qreek  empire,  owing  to  the  yery  precarious  state  of 
the  government,  which  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by 
the  attacks  of  enemies  without,  and  by  conspiraci^ 
within.  Among  tbe  Arabs,  on  the  contrary,  it  flourished 
yigoronsly ;  and  a  host  of  astronomers,  mathematicians, 
and  physicians,  shed  lustre  on  tbe  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Learning, also  began  to  receive  considerable  en- 
couragement in  France  from  the  clergy  i  but  as  for  the 
nobility,  they  treated  it  with  contempt.  From  France 
letters  \yere  introduced  by  the  Normans  into  the  soiith 
of  Italy,  and  into  England,  where  ^  man  who  understood 
the  principles  of  grammar  was  considered  as  a  literary 
phsemUmenon.    At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  all 

*  To  this  enterpriaing  race  Baropesns  owe  ArithmeMcal 
figures,  Gothic  architecture,  (ao  called  from  the  Vifti^othic 
kingdom  in  Spain,  which  they  conquered)  and  the  art  of 
Wearing.  This  ingenions  and  useful  contrivance  the  French 
bad  ac<|iiired  from  them  before  the  lira  of  Charlemagne. 
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tlie  adi<Kds  were  in  the  kattds  ol  nuMiks  -,  b«t  ia  tbe 
efefenth^  several  were  opened  both  by  deigyiii«a  and 
laymen*  In  these  the  trivinm  and  qoadriyini^  wem 
taught:  the  former  embraced  grammar,  rheUuri^  and 
logic }  and  the  ktteri  arithmetic,  nmsic^  geonetryj  and 
astronomy :  these  were  denominated  the  iibenil  artfu 

In  the  twelfdi  century,  learning  received  eonBideraUe 
encooragement  both  from  princes  and  eoeleeiaeticaldig- 
nitaries.  In  the  prindpul  eities  of  Eniope,  soeioties  of 
the  learned  were  formed,  and  celieges  estaliUabed':  but 
Paris,  in  the  number  of  its  schools,  the  talents  of  itf 
professors,  and  the  mu^tude  of  studeots^  fa^  surpaased 
all  other  places,  licaming  waa  no  longer  conned  lo 
the  trifinm  and  qnadrivium.  Theology>  tl|e  leairned 
languages,  civil  and  canon  law,  and  :phy$icj  were  now 
eagerly  studied :  and  hence  a  new  elassification  of  the 
scienGes  arpse  in  tlie  following  century,  termed  the  foor 
faculties*— philosophy,  (which  embraeed  the  triviiuB  and 
quadrivium)  theology,  j  oriapmd^noe  and  pbymc  Spain, 
however,  ^till  continued  to  be  the  report  of  tho^  atsdious. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  l^arjuing  received  etttBga- 
diiiary  encouragement  from  the  munificence  oi  several 
crowned  heads  of  ikurope,  among  i^^hom  the  eqjperor 
Frederic  11.  and  Alphonsus  X^  of  Leoj^  aiwl  €>a8:tile>  are 
conspiouous.  The  academies  receivied  pocidiar  distinc- 
tion, and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  In  that  of 
Paris,  all  the  sciences  were  taught;  and  hence  it  frst 
acquired  the  name  of  University.  But  this  age  was 
distinguisjbed  by  the  genius  of  Roger  Bacon,  an  English- 
man, a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order^    In  1267,  he 
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« 

and  religion  80iiglit»  in  these  murderous  ca^edi- 

0  obtain  favour  with  God.  Saracens  and  Jews 
It  their  vindictive  arm  -,  especially  the  latter,  who 
Iways  exposed  to  pillage  and  death.  In  this 
ted  conflict^  £arope  suffered  in  her  morals,  P<^^* 
nd  wealth.  The  departure  of  troops  for  Palestine 
Qost  incessant ;  and  great  sums  of  money  were 
lally  druned  to  supply  the  troops.  Many  nobles 
itJemen  sold  their  privileges  and  estates  to  pro- 
ans  for  a  crusade,  and  thus  reduced  dieir  famiHre 
rty;  whilst  others,  less  scnq;ralons,  seized  on  the 
of  their  tenants.     In  this  phronaed  state  of 

to  conciliate  the  clergy  was  the  object  of  all : 
ce  some  gave  gifts;  others  made  large  bequests 3 

1  third  class  gladly  restored  what  their  ancestors 
}Sted  from  the  church. 

le  same  superstitions  by  which  the  crusades  wete 
and  fostered^  the  tumoltoous  risings  of  the  people 
re  and  Italy  have  been  justly  attributed.  Thus  the 
yaps  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus ; 
bureaux,  or  Shepherds,  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis  -, 
gallants,  or  Whippers,  in  Italy  about  1260;  and 
ichi,  so  called  from  their  White  Vestments,  about 
vere  all  influenced  by  a  species  of  religious 
;  as  their  extravagant  conduct,  and  not  unfrequent 
under  the  mask  of  piety,  sufficiently  attest.^ 
e  interval  between  the  Rise  of  the  Crusades  and 
ntion  of  Printing,  belong : 

^ibuom's  Decline,  &c.  Hiu.i.AM*s  Middle  Ages,  and 
I  Historle  of  the  Holy  Warre. 

L  2 
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of  the  01*6^  laif^flge,  bJd  tbe  IdancUttMtt  «f  it^  aae- 
cfes^id  coltore  in  lUI^. 

'  The  ftfte6iith  eentaiPy  was  ^seeediagfyMepti^hnii  to 
fiterature,  which  recfftired  'speobA  *patraiuige  fvow^ 
lioiiBe  of  Ifediei.  The  seitfdi  for  mattoscHpcS'wmh  eedi- 
loiisly  eiMitiiiiied  3  a!»d  many  teoplttf  of.  nncienc  nothots 
rescued  firom  oblivion.  <  '  * .      - 

On  the  nin  of  the  ettBtem  eni{nvi&H[>7'the  captoie^vf 
Gonetaiitinople,  1453^  grentnmnhere  of  Gredto^mqilit 
refitge  in  the  vvest  of  EilfOpe  Aroini'ihe^tfaiilim-^lhat 
invdv^  their  countty.  Thewe  ^aiJeearrtl^raint^  tnr 
univertity  of  oelebrtty,  in  whidi  lofitft*)^ tfaei^lbgitiTiMid 
not  take  np  their  rei^denee  t  a  variety  of  cadsM^hbv- 
ever^  indoeed  them  to  gti«  u'gttktutA  prefermee  t^fibly, 
i«%ich  thns  beoame  a  loeond  tinie  thto  aboivof  thtf  unses. 

Bat  the  impidae  th«a  giv«B  to  leamittg^  in  Raly  was 
n^t  felt  la  Ffance,CfeKmany/attA  Bngland.  .  Li'tiie 
latter-  ooantry^  in  the  reiga  of  Henty  ¥II»  HKJootio- 
daietion  of  Greek  bf  Oroeyn  avi  Linaeer  wa^fioleatly 
opposed  by  a  paity  of  Oicooiaais^.  nnder:  the  name  of 
Tirana,  Nevtektheksa  lkaratvr^:ffeceiiM>  its  ipeatest 
boon  ftoa  Genaanjr^tke  Ait  of  PciBting^i  'Hie  mode 
of  making  impteasiona  on  oarda  h^  Modeti*  lilookaia  «q>- 
posed  t^haineanajigeBted  to  Laomnoa^jCaater^^ilaaidem, 
hia  moveable  wooden  types,  which  appeattdaiMMiii^440. 

iions  of  Petrarehy  and  the  departnre  of  his  friends  pfttv^ated 
him  from  making  th^  desired  proficieacj  in  Greek.  His  reply 
td'attother  ambassador,  who  presented  liim  a  copy  .of  Koaier, 
shews  the  high  estimate  he  had  formed  of  Grecian  ItCeralmre.-^ 
SeeOtasoa'^  Deelineyaeic.  ▼ol«fiiftwe^60«  •,-:/ 
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Genieisdi  andGutlenberg  improyiBg  upon  tlasdiscoyery, 
caired  metallic  types  at  Mentz  3  but  Schoeffer  perfected 
tliis  ingenious  contrivance,  at  Strasbarg,  by  casting  the 
types  in  a  mould  engraved  with  a  puncheon.  Those, 
who  dispute  Coster's  elaims,  attribute  the  glory  of  the 
discovery  to  Faust,  Schoeflfer  and  Ghittenburg  -,  from  whpae 
presses  at  Mentz,  the  Mazarine  Bible,*  the  first  fruits 
of  an  ingenuity  which  ranks  them  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  mankind,  issued  between  1450  and  1455. 
England  is  indebted  for  its  introduction  in  1470  or  1471> 
to  William  Caxton,  a  London  mercer  5  ^ose  anidety  to 
confer  on  his  country  the  benefits  of  this  discoyery,  had 
induced  him  to  go  to  Cologne  to  learn  it*t 

The  great  benefits  resulting  to  t)ie  English  nation 
from  the  introduction  of  Printing,  cannot  be  enumerated 
fa6re«  But  since  its  eonsecratioa  to  the  cause  9f  Qod 
and  Religion,  by  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  march  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  has 
been  progressive.  A  moral  reformation,  the  only  efiec- 
tual  one,  has  been  successfully  advandng^  j  atid  a 
religion,  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Testament^,  has  been  found  the 
best  safeguard  of  all  our  civil  institutions. 

The  principal  events  occurring  between  1440,  and 
the  Refcffmation  are :  a.  p. 

The  erectktt  of  Austria  to  an  Aroh-dochy  by 

Frederic  III 1453 

*  80  called  from  a  copy  haviag  been  found  in  the  Parisian 
Library  that  bears  the  OanKnal's  name. 
t  See  Hauah's  Middle  Ages.    MoiBnM's  Bed*  Hist.. . 

m2 
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The  atoraiiif  ^  CoattaatiBO^  by  ike  Tsrks . .     1453 

The  Turks  or  Tarkmanff  from  the  eaftt  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  had  migrated  iu  the  tenth  centarr 
into  the  spacious  plains  ofTranfioxiana  and  Ca- 
rizme,  where  the  re!gitfng  Khans  permitted 
them  to  nettle,  on  their  unbracing  IstamlanK 
Mahmood  of  Oaxna,  the  conc}tieror  of  India, 
employed  great  numbers  of  them  in  his  army; 
bnt  after  his  death  they  seized  oh  the  country 
of  Eastern  Persia,  and  deposed  hts  son,  10S8. 
They  then  elevated  Togrnl  Bek,'  grandson  of 
Seljulc,  to  the  throne,  in  which  he  was  acknow* 
ledged'as  a  sort  of  viceroy,  by  the  caliph  of 
Bagdad,  who  dreaded  his  power.  The  princes 
of  this  dynasty  acquired  an  imqneiise  empire  in 
Asia:  but  on  tlie  death  of  Maiek  Shah,  1092, 

r 

four  dynasties  arose— the  Persian,  Herman, 
Syrian,  and  Ronm.  The  latter  took  its  name 
from  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  B^indr,  ^ich 
about  1074,  were  conquered  by  Soliman,  great* 
grandson  of  Seljuk,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Nice  in  Bithynia. '  '    ' 

In  the  numerous  revolutions  of  the  if  static' 
governments  dnring  the  reigns  df  Ziiigis  Khan 
and  his  successors,  and  the  destructive  warfare 
of  the  Crusaders',  the  important  dynasty   of 
Roum  dwindled  to  a  petty  government.     No 
mighty  chief  appeared  to  unite  the  Turks  and' 
lead  them  t«  vivUry,   B«iliii.lse9«itheOlhnaa 
or  Ottoman  dynasty  arose  in  the  perron  of 
Othman,  a  military  chief:  his  valour  soon  made 
him  coDspicnoos,  and  success  arrayed  thousands 
under  his  banttert.    Under  hias-tfid  Ovcha»  his 
son ,  supported  by  many  otiier  Emirs,  theikti«tie 
provinces  were  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire.  - 
In  the  civil  .wars  that  followed  the  assumption 
of  the  sceptre. by  C—taoB—ne  ia.414|,  the 
Turks  wfere  invited  to  tak«  «'part:  aai  by^is 


I  a 
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meani  iwad  nn  opiMntmi^t  •».  tni|#y  to  ge^ 
pa»Aeaftlon  of  the  fortresses  of  Tbr^acf;^.  ^nd  to 
fill  the  Chersooesus  wi^  their  countrymen* 
Amnrath  I«  succeeded  his  father  Orphan^  in 
laeOyand  parsnedihe  saine.career  of  cpQqoes^: 
all  the  natioDS.aronnd  ConstaQtlnople.  acknow- 
ledged his  prowess;  and  from  tbe-mttltUades  of 
Christian  oapdyes  that  fell  to  his  lot,  be  formed 
the  best  corps  of  troops*  that  efer  fonghtonder 
the  banners  of  the  Moslems.  The  sphere  of 
*  Turkish  dominion  was  gr^tly  enlarged  under 
B^jazet,  snrnamed  Ilderiun,  or  Lightning,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1989.;  but  his  Asiatic 
conquests  attracted  the  attention  of  Timonr 
the  Mogul  chief,  who  Invaded  Anatolia,  and  at 
Angora  defeated  B^jazet  anc^took  him  prisoner 
in  1402..  Th^  death  of  Bajazet,  140a,  and  tlie 
departure  of  Timonr,  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
between  his  five  sons;  but  in  1413,  Mahomet  I,  , 
being  left  without  a  competitor,  restored  the 
unity  of  the  Turkish  monarchy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1421,  by  Amuratb  II. t  who  after  a. 
prosperous  reign  of  thirty  years, left  his  kingdom 
to. Mahomet  II.  a  man  oi  a  furious  and  licentious 
character.    Bent  on  the  possession  of  Constan- 

•  Tbe  Jatiifaries,  or  tuw  « olcf ler/,  were  Ctaristian  youths  edocated  In  iilaln- 
Ism,  ud  trained  to  arms.  ^For  two  hundred  years  they  brodgbt  vleiory  to  the 
Tnrkish  arms:  bnt  becomiog  lieentloqs  and  motinoas,  ttaey  snbseqnenUy 
interrapted  tte  tiaafiilllity  •f  the  naiAre. .  MahauiA  tbe-pretent  sultSBy  or- 
dch-cd  their  snppiesaion  in  18S0.    . 

t  Amoralh  II.  twiet  abdicated  bis  throne ;  and,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  ministers,  ttrice  retamed  the  sceptre. 

He  wu  fkithfDl  to  his  word,  and  feared  an  oath.  When  In  1444  he  was 
nearly  defeated  at  Wama  (Odessa)  on  the  BlaelL  8ca#  br  Udislaua,  kins  of 
Ptrtand  and  Hnotary,  (who  had  broken  the  trea^  to  which  he  hs4  sworn  on 
tbe  gospeij  he  raised  his  eyes  and  liands  to  heaven,  and  appealing  to  God  and 
Jcsas,  beaonght  them  to  avenge  the  prolhnaiion  of  their  sacred  names.  The 
fate  of  the  battle  was  soon  after  tamed  by  the  janlsaries ;  the  head  of  Ladislans 
OB  tbe  poiiitof  a  Turkish  spear  was  the  signal  for  flight,  and  ten  thousand 
Earopcansf^t  left  dead  on  tbe  Hehk        • 
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Unopley  iM  attiited  the  OreekR  wtft  pnhntitmi 
of  friendship,  whilst  his  prep«r«tioiis  evidently 
disclosed  tiie  object  of  his  hesrt.  The  Turks 
already  had  a  fdlrtress  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorns,  and  in  1419  lie  began  to  raise  one 
on  the  European  si^ :  this  was  completed  #itb 
amaxinif  celerity.  When  his  arrang^ements  were 
finished,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  April  6, 14SS. 
The  animosity  l>etween  the  Oreelc.  and  Latin 
chnrches  had,  with  other  causes,  produced  in 
the  western  empire  a  general  indifference  to 
the  fate  of  Constantinople.  A  vigoroos  de- 
fence, however,  was  made  by  the  emperor  and 
a  few  brave  soldiers  who  rallied  round  his 
person ;  but  in  vain.  On  May  5iO,  an  assault 
was  made  on  every  side.  After  an  attack  of 
a  few  honrt  the  walls  were  beaten  down,  and  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  Turkish  army  entered  the 
city.  Constantino*  Palseologus,  the  emperor, 
died  sword  in  hand,  and  was  buried  amid  tlie 
ruins  of  his  country.  The  city  was  sacked ; 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  sent  into  captivity ; 
and  Mahomet  II.  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  the  Caesars,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the 
battle  of  Pbaf^alia.    . 

Tbe  1>attie  of  CastiUon,  which  terminated  the  Eng- 
lish ascendancy  in  France }  all  their  territories 
but  Calais  being  recovered  by  the  French.  .>. .     1453 

Calais  also  wait  recovered  by  them  in  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

The  expedition  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  search 

of  a  Western  Continent  undertaken 1492 

In  1403,  and  1403,  he  discovered  tho  West 

«  The  impcrisl  ^lomtnmtax  of  Rome  began  ud  ended  with  aa  AififtM' 
Md  that  of  CoattMtliio0ie  bcfui  (itrtctty;  and  eaded  with  a  Coamatiafc 
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tb€  iDOuih  of  the  Oronocp. 

In  1497,Seba8tiaQ  Cabot^of  Bristol,  discovered 
the  north-east  coast  of  America  t  and  Ainericus . 
V«ftpatlas;  the  aoulhem-eoatinfiat*  Meanwhile 
Vaaqiiesdi  Oama, a  Portuguese  admiral 9. sailed 
to  the  Eas^  Indies  ))y  the  C^pe  of  Oood  Hope. 
*tbe  Cape  Iiad  been  discovered  in  1393,  hy  the 
P^irtngnese.  ^ 

In  !«••,  the  Braiils  iB<wfltai(ad,  j>nf  kfiawledge 
of  geography;,  iq  1502,  St.,  Helena j  in  1506,; 
Ceylon;  in  1607>  Madagascar;  and  in  1542, 
Japan. 

The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Naples  by  Ciiafles  ' 

viiL  of  Pranbp . . . .  ^ .  J' . ,  \:/. .,.:;;..:.'   1495 

The  French  were  driven  out  in  1&02. 

m 

The  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  fh^  Spanish  crown     1516 

REFORMATION.  .       .  ^  A^  D.  1517. 

.Cent«  The  first  century  of  the  Christian  aara  wjt- 
I.  &  II.  {leased  thp^decay  of  piety^  jvbich  commenced  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  even  in  j3)Q,  days  o|tbQ apostles. 
It  originate<},    auM^  other ,  ci^ueieSi    from    de^ig^i^ 

men>  who  .aj^ij^xig..  to  be  k;^4?^  of .sect9>  (debased 
Christianity  ^wi|;Jli .,  dqfiriiies  ,^^;co|jagDo.pd^ted  tp  human 
depravity;  to  tempori^ioj|r  converts,^ by  whomjm  amal* 
gamation  of  Christianity  with  '^tl^  cui^ni^gly  devised, 
fables"  of.  p8|^n..  superstition^  was  attempted ;  and  by 
loose  and  hypocritical  professors.*    Hence  the  spurious 


»  Acts  Kx.  29,  30.  Jade  4,  Il-^IS;  Consntt  also  Tliess.  ii. 
I>rl2*  Thi«  pictore  of  antichrist.^  drawn  by.  the.  hand,  of  a 
master^  ia.se  faithful  a  deUneatione^ihe^soruiptioa  :ef.t  th# 
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woriu  on  Chriifcuailtyj  uid-llie  niMiyittreflies  wydi 
€ftriy  distracted  asd  rest'  the  dmrcfa  3-^  and  ben^  fbe 
maay  ceremonies  adopted  in  dime  worebip^  l»  tike 
second  centory^  to  make  it  ^vie  wiUi  the  ¥agun.  and  Jewish 
forms.  «'     / 

CeDt.       The  third  century  was  characterized  by  aa 

III.  increase  of  rites  -,  the  introduction  of  exoieiaais 
and  ^>eilB  agmnst  d«mens  $  and  ^le  proniiyigntlon  ef 
many  heresies^  especially  that  of  the  ftfemd>eeii'  a 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  Magian  doctiiaee.  Never- 
Cent.    theiesSy  saceess  continued  to  attend  the  gottjfieiL  5 

IV.  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fonrtli  oentnry;  Coa^ 
stantine  not  only  tolerated  Christianity,  but  8nbsei{iieiitly 
embraced  the  faith.  This  circumstance  gave  a  new 
aspect  to  the  affiirs  of  the  drarch.  Ecdedasticai  pro- 
perty,  hitherto  held  by  an  taseemne  tennre,  now  reoeiTsd 
legal  recognition.  Namcanoas  gifts  were  bestowed,  and 
bequests  of  property  made  to  the  chmrch ;  bqt  an  av«ri^ 
cious  spirit^  the  result  of  this  pro&isuon,  staiM  almoet 
every  page  of  her  history.  The  gem  of  the  goep^ 
gradually  became  incrusted  with  those  base  sttbetances 
which  it  was  the  design  of  the  ReformaUon  to  remote. 
Christianity  vied  with  paganism  in  pampoos  riles  and 
magnificent  temples.  '  The  vacillating  oondoct.  of  the 
successors  of  Constantine  kept  dive  the  old'  supersti* 

church  of  Rome,  thH  it  rather  reticles  a  history  Qtan-  a 
prophecy.  It  is  evidently  a  representation  of  that  spiritaal 
tyranny  wherever  founds  which  prostrates  truth*  to  a  system^ 
entlavet  the  coqscienees  it  was  iofended  to  enHghten,  and 
mahea  a  fain  o#fD4Hae8S, 
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tionss  a»d  mjer  Jidiaii>  Jbnan>  Valeatinian^  Valais, 
and  GntiADi  both  religions  were  almost  equally  tolerated. 
Uahiqppy  diviflioiis  cent  the  ehnvcb»  e^^ally  the  p(n^ 
trovensy  between  Arias,  a  presbyt^^  and  AAhanasia»» 
bishop  of  Alexandria ;  monkery  began  to  prevail  i 
feadvals  in  hononr  of  the  martyHB.  irere  institated ;  re^s 
wi^e  aoagbt  «fter ;  and  the  «ign  of  tiie  cross  became  n 
spell  a^[aiiist  daemoiis;  Aiid.if!heft  Ghriatianity,  idded 
by  the  wik.fowerp  bighn  ia  predeaunate  in  ihs  empire, 
ita  professors:  had  dmfa&ed  all  the  virolent  intolerance 
of  paganis«i3:<if  .tefaieh^the  se^ere^^enectttions  of  the 
heleitidox  memfaiera  of  /the  ohnrdi  were  the  wretched 
conseqiienQes* 
Gent^        Many    bariMuaan    tribes    became    nominally 

V.  Omstian  in  the  Aitk  cefttary ;  the  vite  ci  bap- 
tbiar  being  conatdeEsd  as  a  snilfioient  ioiitialloBy  and  the 
people  geneK^  ^profeasing  either  pagamsm  or  Christ 
tianky:  after.iihe  example  of  their  kings.  Pc^icpenanee 
was  it^jw  avpeEseded.by^private  oonihssion  v  love  feasts, 
oo.acoQunt  of  Aheir  abase^  were  abolished  >  and,  in  this 
age  of  abounding  sn^erstition^  ^  the  Stilites,  a  fanatical 
sect,  who 'Otood*  motionless  ibr  yeara  togetiier  on  the 
tqpaof  pnllan;  acquired,  by ^this  artifice,  a  great  xepnta* 
tion  for  sanctiiyi  , 

Ceai.'      Monkery  infested' the  chareh  to  an  oxtraor-* 

Vli  dinary  degree  in  the  sixth  century.  Towards  the 
close  of  diis  period,  pope  Gregory  I.  distingoished  him-* 
self*  by  attempting  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  by  his  temporizing  schemes  to  win  the  pagan 
nations  to  nominal  Christianity.    To  tids  policy  must  be 


JtiAMteA  the  MsteiKM  of  many  vciti^M  Arftieik'iiB^ 
fkitfimxfH*in  Enghtnd,  (vMth  tectiftA  th#g«fc^ij8i|h 
5'9f,i  dorrag  bis  |K>pedoiil)  mud  in  rfmogre¥<tfyWfcrtlff' 
of 'Europe.  .-.u  m    .b:..^ 

Ceift.  '  ^    The  ignoiiiice  of  the  commimity  n^  favonnftte^ 
^n*    to  a  dorrapted  tnd  wmnrting  tekMrfyf^  Repent- 
«D0e  and  homilintion  for  vin  were  eomivati^  IMglHil  t^* 
the  chttrdi ;  the  interccerion.of  Chriit^Was  hfawdtgi  kt^ 
the  advocacy  of  patron  eaintt^  and^  in  sibort^  ^^feriMffiag 
a»d  contemptible  snperstition  wis  giAaWtuted^fwrHie 
^osfjel.     The  seventh  eenlnfty  exfaibfted  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross,  the  bonea  of  saints,  and  images^ti^'vwsn** 
dering  mnhitnde.    What  the  state  of  reli|;itoitlien  was 
may  be  gathered  Mm  Bt.  BU|^ns>bisbepolNeiymij  vriioia 
ecclesiastical  writers  nanaHyqnote*  "HeiaagooACThris** 
tiAn.who  oomes  freqnenltty  to  cfaikrch,  'and  pilriMkits  ail; 
oblation;*— who  does  not  partake  of  hiBfmits/vDttlaeiBe 
portion  has  been  oftred  to  God  f— who  can  repent  the 
creed  or  the  Lord's  prayer.    Redeem  yonr  aonla  fiour 
punishment  whilst  yon  hate  power-— offer  gifta  and 
tithes  to  the'Chtiirches;  set  np  lights  in  the  holy  Jdaoto 
—assemble  in cfanrch'also  more  frequently;  seek  hombly 
^e  patrona;ge  of  saints—.  Because  if  yoii  obsifrfe  Iheie 
things^  bomlDg  boldly  in  the  day  of  jodg^ent  before  the 
tribnsnd.  ofrtke  Bternd  Judge/;  yen  may  'say^  GkmtimAf 
for  we  have  given  nnto  thee."  •    •  -*••       -^    *.. 

This  century  also  witnessed  ,the  proStihiti6ii'<»f  ^ 

*  M^  day^  Bealtain  day,  Mid-summer  and  Mid-winterivif 

flies, Sec.  , •"  '^^•''  *;  '■  '^'-  "■  **JJt^'tt -Js^w 

t  Rapiit  gi?«t  a  carious  account  of  tills  circumstanced' *^"^ 
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chvrch  aa  a  aanctaary  lor  Grimiaab.  Bonifaoa  V.  tha 
satlior  of  thia  abuse,  aa  Fuller  juatly  observes,  seema  to 
kaye  propoimded  Romulus  rather  than  Moaes  for  hia 
modeL  In  the  east  the  Jews  were  violently  pcfrsecated. 
Cent.  In  this  and  the  preceding  century  the  gospel 

^^^*  iraa  sncoessfnlly  propagated  on  the  co&tineiit 
of  Europe,  by  missionaries  from  England,  Sootlajadj 
and  Irdand.  The  dispute  about  image  worahip  dia* 
tracted  the  eastern  and  western  empires:  ai^d  thi^ 
ecdeaiastical  character,  which  had  become  extremely 
diasolute,  was,  in  manyjoases,  combined^  with  the  military 
profeasion.* 

Cent.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  wealth  of  the  church 
IX.^  littrapted  the  cupidity  of  the  needy  nobles,  'many 
of  whom  scrupled  not  to  seize  on  her  revenues.  .  The 
popes,  however,  sedulously  improved  every  opportunity, 
of  aggrandizing  their  power.  .The  false  decretals,t  canons 
that  appeared  about  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
under  the  name  of  Isidore,  were  enrolled  among  the  laws 
of  the  church.  The  canonization  of  saints  was  adopted : 
their  lives  vnitten  for  popular  edification  j}  that  mon- 

*  The  pope  having  on  one  occasion  required  the  release  of^ 
a  bishop  who  had  been  talcen  in  arms,  the  monarch /whose 
prisoner  he  was,. sent  him  the  regimentaiii  of  his  captive,  with 
a  qeotatlon  from  Oonesis  xxavii*  aft.  ^'  Know  now  whelkcr  it 
te  thy  son's  coat  or  no.'' 

t  These  decretals  forbid  national  conncils  without  consent 
of  the  pope,  and  render  bishops  amenable  only  to  the  See> 
of  JUne. 

iSeeHauAM's  Middle  Ages,  and  Sovthbt's  Vind.  Eccles^ 

AngUc^. 


1S4  CmnoW^QX  AVO  VUTOET. 

MtNU  ttmA,  trnl  bf  oideftl,  put  into  opeMfidn^  aai^-  m 
briflf,  Aeifligten  of  fltome  papal  now  opprosdmated  o^ 
^osd^  totfaatof  Rome  pagan,  that  the  difiereBiDe.€nild 
seiMdy  te  tfaooraed.* 
Ceat.  ''     In  file  tenth  centotylan^pinfenobtabied  Aatliie 

3£*  end  of  the  wdrld  in^  approaishifli{|^.  lb  ^peaae 
the  ciameani  el  goiltf  eoneeiraceif  ntfany  extraovdhmy 
gifti  ittre  made  to  tte  cfavrcft^  The  dbctrine  of  pni^- 
to^bedkuae  die  ^nroririte  topic  ol  the  discourses  ef  the 
detigy]}  aAd  fake  tnirades  and  Minions' kgendi^vi^ere  not 
ladehg  fi>r  its  txwfinaatiea. 
Ceat.       The  devoalh  eeninry  is  sigMdked  fay  Hie  re^ 

Xl*  'sehite  attempts  of  pope  €[fegoiyVlL^fi»e  the 
dtfrgf  from  the.  jotisdiction  of  Hieir  lawfnl  s^vieraigBB^t 
aitiil  to  place  the  sceptres  of  princes  at  the  disposal  of 
tfab  See  'of  Rome.  Soiae  weak  monaichff  sobdntted ; 
but.tiie  Idngs  of  England  and  France^  and  Henry  IV.  oi 
C4erniaiiy>  made  a  determined  opposition.  Nerertheless 
ha'sneoeeded  in  depriving  the  emperor  of  his  right  to 
cenfirm  the  election  of  the  popes^  and  evenfattCTspted  to 
wntft  from  him  his  prerogative  of  confirming  the  ap- 
pointmont.pf  bishopB.    A  bloody  war  was  the  cobsi^* 


*  gee  Dr.  MfADsnToVi  Letter  ff(miRmtt«.       

1 1  ISss'aiiemfftioa of  tlve  ^tergy  Itom  :tfte  pbw^r  ^f  cMI  cflMr 
wu^^^mely  prejii4ical  to  thfiir  morals.  Of  fh|sy  the  eaaiw* 
mtty  of  their  conduct  in  the  foUowiog  century,  under  Heary^» 
of  England,  is  a  lamentable  proof.  Henry  V  attempt  to  re* 
cover  .bi«  jarisdlction  over  them  by  the  C<m9tipuiim9  $/  Cffffftbti 
gave  rke  to  the  qnarrel  which  cost  the  haughty  Bec^et  Us 
life.— ^eeHuMB's  England,  under  if eary .11.     ,      ..  .;r 
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qmemtBy  in  1076)  but  diiriog  itip?agirMi'the  ^xtAMmtP 

prelate  wasTemovied  by  4ei|tli;    His  asuw  attonds  Mii«* 

nected  also  with  tli«  odibaey  of  the  cUrgy  j^'  slioww^ 

which  he  decreed,  and  enforced  wilh«xtvme  amcitty«< '  * 

In  this  ceatory  th^  Padidant/ a  stet  of  Ae  Mam;' 

cfa!aBaikS>  who  had  often  been  tho  subjects  of  m  simguinary 

ponecntion, -forsook  their  oeantry^  und  nooglitan  asyliMk^ 

ID  the  west 'of  Europe*    They  wei^e  aiterwiunlt  IfiiioWRi 

ia  Gwmttiy^'FraBoe^  and  Itslynnder  a  Variety  of  a^pd-' 

lations:  Hm  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Albigetiietf/ 

probably  from  Albigensinm,  in  NarfooiiBe  ^aul,  whete' 

they  <weie  nnmetoas.    This  naase  9afose<|[aea%  became 

a  toand  te  all  dissenters  from  the  Rwdah  e^mmnnioti. 

Parochial 'di}ri8ions  were  oomplettd  in  this  ^OStiHH^/' 

^^  Theiwal  churches,  ered»d  anoaessivdy^  tho  netecr-'^ 

sittios  ofaeongragation  t equred,  ot  thapiidly^a  lan^' 

lord  suggested,.  were>  in  iEu;)^' A'Sortislehap6l9^  dependentl^ 

est  the  cathedral,  and  served  by  itinerant  ndnistets  attlMf - 

bishopVdiseretion*     The  bishpp  himself  neddived'tbe 

tithes,  and  appropviated  them  as  he •  thought 'fit    A' 

capttnfary  ol  Charlemagne,    however,'  regHlaiteff  tiieiv 

dmMon  into  three  parte  s  one  for  the  bishop>aadj4m 

clergy,  a  second  for  the  poor,  and  a  third  for  the  support 

of  the  fabric  of  tjic  chi^r^sh.    Some  of  the  roral  ehui^hes 

obtained  by*  episcopal  concessiiHis  the   prittil€|^  of 

bi^ism  and  bnrial,'  whidi  were  abcompaiiied  by  a  Kked' 

share  of  tithes,  and  seem  to  imply  the  residence  of  a 

*  Tlie  prohibition  of  marriage  is  one  of  the  brands  by  which 
the  Spirit  has  pointed  oat  an  apostate  sect  In  the  cbnrch. 
1  Tim.  iv.  3.    See  alsd'Art.  xxxn.  of  the  Eng.  Charcfa. 
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WBhtsr*  The  Mkvn  pfivifegcs  were 
to  liie  )Mt;  and  tii«s  a  tomjfiHe  parodrial  dhisioii'taa 
inaHy  eatabltshed.  But  this  was  hardly'  tlie  caM  in 
Eaglaitd  till  near  the  txaae  of  the  oonqae^t.'** 
Ceat;  The  dose  of  the' elerenth  centmy  o^Mred'in 
m.  tiiecniaades  *,  which  gave  rise,  in  tiie  twelfth  cen- 
t«rf»  to  three  eefobntedmifitary  orders — ^tbe  HiM^pital- 
lera,  or  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerosalem,  the  kir^ts 
TBinplaf8»  aad  the  German  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
orier^  Ibr  the  defence  of  pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Lioid. 
This  centorjr  is  Atingnished  by  the  straggles  of  the 
payal  with'  the  Idngly  power.  The  principal  were  pope 
Pascal  IVb  contest  with  liie  emperor  Henry  IV. '  ^rllose 
0611  he  exdted  to  a  rebdfion  agidnst  his  fiither';  Adrian 
IV.'a  qnltfvel  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Barburossa,  wht> 
iadignaiitly  refined  to  act  as  eqoerry  to  the  popo,  or  to 
Md  hie  attrrup^  which^  at  hh  coronation,  Ii65«  he  had 
been  reqdred  to  do ;  and  the  dispute  biiitwei^ 'jpbpe 
Alexaiider  HI.  and  Henry  IL' of 'Btigland/itbontthe'con- 
daet  and  death  of  Becket.  Tbte  hiikence  of  the  popes,* 
\0fmnr»i  waa  so  *great»  and  their  antiigoiiists  ^  dis^ 
aaitedf  that  tiiey  genendly  aocceededin  thwartUi^,if  0<)« 
in  enuAdng  their' opponents.  In  tins  period  also  Alex- 
aoder  liL  wrested  from  the  clopgy  and  people  of 'Rote, 
the  privilege  of  electing  tiie  ponitiff/  and  traii6ftr)M  it 
solely  to  the  college  of  cardina]8»  two-thirds  of  whose 
rotes  he  miide  requisite  to  secure  the  dioice :  an  ordina- 
tion  that  still  remupa  in  £Mrce. . 

<  ■  t    4 
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Among  a  nmltitiide  of  aects  that  now  apfemd^^illf^ 

Romish  ch«reli,  the  Waldenses  hold  a  distiiigiiMitd'i^lMlL. 

Their  origin  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Peter  ,Wal^4^^ 

merchant  of  Lyons ;  whilst  others  identify  Ahqw  'mt^  Ihp 

worthies  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont '  It  i$  probi^le^ 

howeyer,  that  Peter  was  sarnamed  Waldo,  from  ^is  adtp* 

tion  of  the  religious  tenets  of  these  brave;  Tttlajg^^i^ 

About  the  year  1160^  having  proonred  a  translation  of 

the  gospels^  he  was  stmck  with  the  apoitacy  of,  the 

church.     He  therefore  began  to  disseminate  t|ie  dpctriiif^ 

of  the  testament,  devoting  all  his  wealth  to  thc^  proqd^ioii 

of  this  object.     His  disciples  rapidly  increa(Md$..andriM» 

firmly  did  they  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bedeeia^^ 

that  neither  fiie,  nor  sword,  nor  all  the  inhuman  cri^*; 

tie9  of  that  most  horrible  of  tribunals — ^the  inqnisitioiii 

could  quench  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  tmth.^  - 

.  The  clergy  at  this  period  possessed  nearly  opQ  hfedf  <9| 

Eng^d,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  ot^errCOnn^i^K 

of  Europe.    The  monks,- who  reveUed inJumpyi^  lHKIf^l|t^ 

exceedingly  wealthy  from  the  sale  of  relies :  whil^  ^thi^ 

bishops  f^un^i^  most  lucrative  employrnqnt  in.coinmutji^lS 

the nvmer^na  eoplesiastkal  pepaltiesf  for^moofiy.  :_^^ 

latter  source  of  revenue -becoming  exceedingly:  prolific 

was  seissed  by  the  popes ;  who  not  only  sold  ^xemptioi^ 

frpuvjpenaii^*  bi^even  pretended  to  mitiga^jan^  .^bali^]^, 

*  For  an  acconnt  of  thU  ma^nanimons  people^  see  MopHautf^, 
£ccles.  Hist.  HAllam'§  Middle  Ages ;  FuLLaa'ii  Holy  Affarre, 
and  Gilly's  Researches  among  ttie  'Vtfndob.  '  ^  '  > 

tC0KB*s  BlemeiAs  of  power,  te.  contains  a  onrioUa  accoont 

of  these  compositions*  .  ...       ..nt 

N    2 


Ibe  pnnithinftito  di^ovaiied  ^«i«st  iai^aiteat  simian 
malatoreatfte.  Nor  wm  this  all:  tbey  lUscoyeredii 
fcud  of  verity  ui  aeamiivbtton  of  the  fupererpgiktory 
kibniirfl  of  giMxl  aeo/  placed  by  boaveii  at  tho  dispoffalof 
the  pontiff;  who,  thweiidowed>  could,  by  transfpr^iillJce 
tho  doiBC(t»ol  any  tmner  prqpooderate  Against  hk  gwlt 
CiMit,  In  tho  thiitoentli  century  Ii^noeent  111.  la  par- 
KIH'  tienUMrly  dittingniaiied  by  Us  ambition  and  ia- 
laieranoa.  Ha  confenad  a  Idfig  on  tbo  Armenians  j 
abvated  Jobaonicina,  dakeof  Bulgaria  and  Walacbia*  to 
Ike  legal  dig^ty  -,  and  compellod  Jobn^  king  of  £ngland, 
to  resign  hm  orownt  which  Pandaif  th^  legate  leatoied, 
ive  days,  after,  as  a  gift  .of  the  Hcdy  See*  With  this 
pontiff  originated  the  doctrine  of  the  real  jqrese^oe^t  snd 
the  ordinaticm  of  auricnlar  confcMion  to  a  priest ;  but 
hie  name  merits  the  execrationa  of  m^kii^d  fpr  the 
eetabliBhrnent  of  the  iaqniaitioa*    It^  first  laboi^^  w/ere 


*  Art.  aiT.  oftlieBnglish  eiiardi4s  dlreetad  agataetlliit 
«bsorddoetrina. 

t  In  Henry  VIlI/s  time  this  doctrine  was  tbos  enforced 
in  the  sanguinary  Statute  of  the  six  articles :  "  tt  any  person 
by  wordy  writing;  phrinting,  cypUerlo^,  i^  aiherwjae,  dopieauli, 
teaoliy  dispate,  or  bold  ofbNon,  thatin.  tba  btofsedlSearw^eat 
-r-efter  the  consepratl^n  th^reof^.  there  is  p^i  reaUy  tU^naiund 
hodif  and  blood  of  our  Saviour — ;  or  tiiat  there  remains  «iiy 
tubsUmee  of  bread  and  wine,  or  any  other  sttbstifiiee',' tit  the 
sabstaace  of  Chris t,  God  and  man  i  or  that  in  the  fleali  under 
ibe  Ibrm  of  btead,  is  not  the  irefy  blofii^iPfX^b^i^;  or  |bat 
vitb  the  blood  under  the  form  of  wine,  is  not  the  very  flesh 
of  Christy  as  welLiapar^  «a  theagh  ba|h  ^aatbec;— ^a  he 
sbali  be  adjudged  abereliiB,  andsuffer  d^sift  by  bnirviaf*?'- 
JS««  CoaaTs  Elements  of  Poweri  &c,       ..  n     • 


defected  agftiiiBt  Ihe  Alb^mMSiis  nrattce,  1294  ^;  bat 

not  folly  ansveriDg  the  wiati^sr  oft  the  popo^  he  caused 

a  erB9ade  agitfiist  tbetti  to  t^^eouuiieiiari  1209^  aild  Ihoa 

kindled  the  flames  of  a  eivil  ww  whiqh  lasted  fort;  yeawi. 

lii  1294^  Benilice  Villi  aefoedcd  to  tb^  pope^ooft. 

Witk  him  originated  this  jubilee^  a  centeimaTy/^Beliyal, 

first  observed  in  1300.    All  who  attended  tht«  pageaiit^ 

rec^ved  a  plenary  paicdon  of  their  tins.    The  project 

being  focind  lucrative,  the  interval  el  ite  eelebratkm  was 

redneed  to  &fty>  and  arft^rwarde  to  five  mtd  twenty  yeeie. 

Cent.       This  oedtwry  opeood  witk»  sefioiiB  quarivl  he^ 

Xrv.   tweeti  Philip^l^  Fai«;  of  Frimice^  who  had  seized 

upon  some  chnTchpfropevty>^dBpni£itce:  Philip  treated 

tlie  pope  with  gfeiit  contempt,  andt  eteBt'OftiQed.bas.pen- 

son  to  be  seissed  at  ^agiiia  ift  Italy,  andAConsigned  toa 

prison.    The  popi4sce>-  bowevep,  reiBcuedhiui}:  hstiHiB 

rage  ^irew  him  into^a  fever,  of  frhidi  he  died  130^4  ^^ 

Benedict  XI.  his  successor,  made  an  accommodation 

.with th«.reAmslory Ai«a9«e^  ,:,.      ,.  « 

The  knights  templars  had  incurred  Philip*s  displea- 
sure by  assisting  Boniface  f  and  he  secretly  wished  for 
T4»«imce^  ^HfMriug  o})taiiwBid  from  pope  Clemehjt  V. 
4ieii  art  AvtpMHi,  a  gisnt  cf  their)  exten^vie  eatat^es>  be 
caused  all  the  knights  to  be  sei«ed  lu  1313$^  chafged  witk 
the  most  atrocious  crimes ;  and  condemned,  though  upon 
the  most  insulBcient  evidence,'  to  suffer  death  by  burn- 
ing.*    The  inhuman  sentence  was  speedily  executed  ijjx 


<. ) .  -•' 


*  l^he  people  at  large  con&Vdere^  them  ay  martycs^ .  anid 
gathered  tip  their  asheQ  a»  precieas  relics. 
FuLLKR,  who  has  detsuled  this  horrid  tragedy,  fin^iu^  Holy- 
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England  they  were  treated  in,*  diioilar  mamier^  by  tN 
pnsillanimoas  Edward  II ;  but  the  Geroians^  believiiig 
the  solemn  protestation  of  the  knights,  in  preferrace  to  tiie 
word  of  a  convict,  only  required  them  to  abandon  the 
Order,  which  was  then  suppressed.  Philip  did  not  reap 
the  reward  of  his  iniquity ;  their  estates  were  bestowed 
on  the  knights  hospitallers. 

This  century  was  further  memorable  for  the  great 
schism,  which  originated  in  the  residence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon  in  France.  Clement  V.  b^an  it ;  and  his 
example  being  followed  for  seventy  yeara  by  his  succes- 
sors, the  Italians  became  disaffected,  and  mistmstfoi  of 
the  cardinals.  Therefore  at  a  papal  election  in  1377, 
they  compelled  them  to  elovfite  one  of  their  countrymen 
— Urban  VI.  to  the  papal  chair :  but  this  pope  giving 
umbrage  to  the  coiiclave,  they  elected  another,  Clement 
VII.  ODt  of  their  own  body.  Hence  arose  a  very  serious 
schism,  of  thirty-eight  years*  continuance^  in  the  church: 
France,  Spain,  Scotland,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus  espousing 
the  cause  of  Clement ;  whilst  Italy^  QermaBy>  England, 
and  the  northern  nations,  adhered  to  Urban. 

llie  Dominicans,  Fi^anciscans,  and  other,  mendicant 
orders,  having  great  influence  in  the  Romiah  court,  and 
among  the  people,  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  clergy, 

Wnrttf  observes,  that  Clement  and  Philip,  whilst  glatting 
their  malignity  by  the  sight  of  a  knight  scorching  in  the 
ilame^f  were  addressed  by  the  sutEerer  with  the  strongest  pra- 
testations  of  his  innocence,  which  he  concluded  by  a  sof^n 
citation  of^e  two  tyrants  to  theibar  of  Christ,  within  a  year 
and  a  day«  to  amwer  f&if  iht\f  erime«;  Within  that  period* 
tl|f)y  bfth  dted.  : 
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InM^lSO^  "Wfcl^ffe  appeared  ajrainst  them^  as  the'charo-i 
j^ion  of  th^  Oxford' ttniyei^ity,  and  eyen  ventared'to 
TepT6vk  their  ^atroii6~^the  popes'.  On  this  account  the 
arcbbiKhbp  Of  Cahterimry  depriVed  him  of  the  warden- 
tMAp  of  Cantetbnry-hall  in  the  university.  Exasperated 
at  this^  he'  attacked  the  nutnerons  cori'uptions  in  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  chutch  >  and^  translating 
the  scriptures  into  Englisb^  urged  the  laity  to  read  for 
themseltes;  A  seyere  persecution  was  the  consequence ; 
bttt  he  escaped,  probably  by  court  influence/  and  died 
peaiie^bly  at  Lotter^orlh,  1387.  His  followers,  the 
LoBatds,  wh6  vf^re  yery  numerous,  were  subsequently 
treated  with  great  croelty: 

BarOpe  Was  now'  awaking  from  her  dreams  of  super* 
stitioti'  and  ignorance.  In  England  and  France,  limita- 
ttoikt  were  set  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  power  of 
the  eofe'bis^tical  courts  was  abridged,  and  many  clerrcd 
itttttUniti^s  abolished;  and  in  Greroiany,  the  sanction  of 
Ae  pope  to  the  choice  of  an  emj^eror  was  declared  by 
the  dicit  of  Frankfort,  1338,  as  no  loi&ger  necessary. 
Cent.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth' century^  Boni- 
XV.  face  IX'.  and"  Benedict  XIII.  claimed  equally  the 
hohout's^  of  "the  popedotn.  Under  Innt^cent  VII.  and 
Gregot^  Xir.  successors  to  Bohifaice,  the  schism  still 
continued :  apd  at  length  the  cardinals  connected  with 
bp^  parties,  assembled  a  council;  at  Pisa,  1409 ;  and  after 
deoodndng  Benedict  and  Gregory  as  heretical,  perjured, 
contutiiacious,  and  unworthy  of  the  least  respect^  not 
only  deposed,  but  excommunioated  them?*  'I^y  then; 
elected  Alexander  V.  to  be  pontiff;  but  the  othei^  popes 
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ivfatiDg  40  tDbskit,  die  sehwm  beeame  woite.  Akxtoder 
dyiag  1410^  was  sneoeeded  by  John  XXIII.  a  man  of 
lery  bad  eharacter^  At  the  saggestion  of  Che  emperor 
Sigiamand,  thia  pmittff  ft«minoned  a  general  conncU  at 
CoBAtanoe,  in  14 14.  This  assembly^  whieh  oontinned  its 
sktinga  astil  ]418,fintdedared  popes  aalject  to  geiien} 
ooukcils^  and  then  in  1415,  deposed  Johiw  Gr^ory  Xlf. 
soon  after  resigned :  and  in  1417>  Beuediet,  wiio  alone 
romaittedy  was  akodepoaed»  and  the  popedom  tranoferred 
to  Martin  V.  .       .     •  j      .  .  . 

The^members  of  the  oouhcil  of  Constance  imbiiefl  flMdr 
hands  in  t^e  blood  of  the  reformers.  9¥ickIMR^tg).toiies 
were  ordered  to  be  disinterred/aad'eo^iniiilted/wkit'lin^ 
writingSy  to  the  flames.  Hass^  tfaiB  Bot^Bmutk^,  wlo^  ^te« 
peadtDg  .on  the  faith  «of  Stgisanind,  the-  etii|>eiior9'  *§br  a 
safe  conduct,  had  appeared  befiilfe  them,  was  eondottsed 
to  be  barnt  :^ .  the  cooneil  deelaiing  tikt  mc  fMkimr 
ptomwe  ought  ta  ^  kept  mM  'Mim  ta^ihe  pntjmdice  of  the 
Roman  i^aikoiw  ^kurck.  •  Hessffer^laly^/  ]41#<;  alid 
on  the  d0th  of  t^  followiDg'  May^ia  ^rksnd  ieronvo,  ^ 
Pragne,  reeei^ved  in  like  manner,  m  maartyr'Sieiowa.  With 
this  saogainary  asaemtdyorigiiMted  the  decree  tliat  Hie 
Lolrd  s  supper  dioold  only  be- permitted  to  the  laity  in 
one  kind,  L  e.tiie  biiead«t 


»  I 


*  iThe  bishops  delivered  his  body  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  hit  soul  to  the  devH.  «<  And  1/^  said  the  martyrv  «*'  give 
my  spirit  Into  the  hand  ofGod  my  Saviour.** — MiiLLBR'sUniver. 

t  Art.  XXX.  of  the  English  church  H  levelled  against  this 
abase. 


Tie  ertmea  of -tht^owncil  of  Constanoeligliled  «pa 
ci¥il  war  inrBo^MBia.  TliO  Hassites  had  ii^en  pao* 
scribed :  but  the  iniigifitrates,  irho  paWriied  diedacrett 
of  the  eonocii-at  Prague  in  14I9>  wcia  marderoi  by  an: 
enrs^fed  po|itdaee«'  Weboeskmn  the  king,  heariftgvftheee' 
estapemitieeidied  of  £ngkfc.  The  faHUeas  SigfettvBd  wt» 
tbi^^-eketed  king  $  >imder  whom  penecatio«  began  to  nge^ 
i&aBltohorrorSfr  IW'HossHes^beooniiiigdesperaite^witb^ 
Anew  their  ajlegianoe  from  a  iionaTch  who  had  denied* 
them  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Under  JohH  Zitea/aii ' 
iatrepid  Imighft^  and  afterwards  wider  iVooapvin  Rasa, 
thef  becMie  a  tttfror  to  tirair  foesi  At  length' they  se- 
poatcd  into  two  parties--4he  CbliKitins,  who  contended' 
chi^y  I6r  ^  cap  in  tiie  sacrament )  and  the  Tabontes; 
an  -eitrflivttgant  sect,,  to  nan^ed  from  a  hill  where  they 
held>  their  assemblies^  The  conncil  of  Basle,  in  I433ii 
reeoneiied  the  Calixtins  by  coneedhig  their-  demand  $ 
bill'  the  Taborttes  woald  Jkten  to  no  accommodttthm 
with  die  mnrderers  of  Hess.  'They  actad  a  nobler  part ; 
teld^g.'the  seriptvros  as  their  gmd^  tberf  eonhnenoed  a 
reformation  fmiong  lihensehes,  reacted  all  doctrines  not 
aeoixrding  to  goAiness,  amd  expeUed  from  their  oommn* 
nkm  all  Moentidns  chaEractera.  Thus  renovated,  ^  they 
resolved  themselves  into  the  peaoeaMe  communities  of 
the  Moravian  brethren.*'* 

At  this  time  the'  inq[uisitors  fell  mth  sanguinary  fory 
upon  the  Waldenses,  a  sect  pecnliarly  obaoxious  teethe 


•  See  HAti.49i'tt  I^ddle  Agns;  MuLLsn'*  UnWer,  Hist, 
MToabbim's  Ecctes.  Hist,  and  Coxa's  Hoose  of  Anstria. 
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popes.  la  Spiiin,  where  the  moon  of  Ferdinsiid  and 
Itftbelk  had  been  followed  hj  the  eonqaeet  oC  GieDtde, 
thenobt  tangidiierf  berberities  were  fvae^sed  i^jviiet 
the  Moon,  Jewi,  and  others.  Itwasthereiga<^  teoor: 
the  land  Was  filed  with  spies ;  and  the  wwiftiience  oi 
friendship  was  destroyed.  In  148]>  Thomas,  a  JOosuei* 
can,  becamethe  first  mqnisitor  in  Spain;  and  the  iMnuag 
of  two  thoosand  yietias  in  a  yery  sluirt  period  attested 
his  capability  Isr  thb  mnrderoiiB  oocnpatioii^  To  avoid 
this  bhnnias  aefority,  one  hundred  and  seventy  thonsand 
JewiA  fsjnilies  deserted  that  iU4ated  monaichy. 

DoriHg  a  contention  which  arose  between  the  oomdl 
d  Bask  and  the  popes,  Ciiarles  VII.  of  France,  ordained 
the  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges,  by  which  first  frnitB 
were  abolished,*  and  elections  to  vacant  benefices  taken 
oat  of  the  hands  of  tiie  popes,    Lonis  XI.  at  the  earnest 
desire  of  Pius  II.  lepealed  this  law,  and  thus  oiitained  the 
title  of  Mo$t  CkmtioH  King  $  bat  his  parliament  noUy 
refixsed  to  tegister  its  revocation. 
Cent.       At  the  ^ening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
XVI.   cfaureh  of  Rome,  drunk  with  the  Uood  of  the 
iftkun,  bdield,  exultingly,  her- enemies  prostrate  at  Iwr 
feet;  whilst  authority  temporal  and  spiritual  combined 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  her  subjects.    Her  corruptions, 
the  accumulated  evils  of  the   jNrecediiig  :agep»   vfonf. 
extreme.    The  popes  and  dergy  were  lioentious  sand 
tyrannical  5  and  the  monks,  ignorant,  profligate,  and 


*  First  frttiti  were  the  reTenneii  of  a  living  daring  the  ilAt 
year^f  it«  •ccnpstien  by  a  new  ttinlster. 


11^  wonderfe  abiiied'  tko-  CTodWilf  ^.  tbe,  pe|f|)e%-  ^« 
Wonkip  of  Oodlnul  divincUfd  tg «er#  <H>fc<»tnt|Ott.A. <rtw 

reUcs,  the  tenrocs  «l'piirgaft0ry>.tlie  e^oeUtfice;  pitl  Ur 
dnHycm^  awl  like  duty  of  jeiidowii»g4fAi9^9;£m>4^* 
tipa^'weie  Ibe.peifMto^-iknmM  iiitk  wliktt^th&j^Iergy^ 
edited  Ihair  4MdilMriB8  ^  the.^eiieieiiee/^itAut^'tili^  M9^ 
Hi^  mi  tran&md/tDidtt U«NMd  .^vfarmiA  49^  H  jl^^lit  i^ 
iMcHaftonal  udate  ^  and  the  cfeaU  ef:  '4i%fw4.li^,tQ94 
to  ibe  people>waft  iMereblf  coliiiieiiMled  .by,^%iQiia 
plaje/4n/iiiiicliHnred  enlQecto  were  iatermioglfsd.  wHk 
no emiill perlaen  ci the i^idic«kiaf>  toietfite'therieUMjity 
of  tbd  ddaded  devateee.* 

Kope  Alexander  VI.>  -a  bjrutal  tyrant^  ^jing  in  1503^ 
Fina  JiL-.  reoeited  ^tke  :trip)e  tarowii>t  n^ueh  deyobred, 
wilUii  a  months  ott  Julius  II.  Tbb  ^veraion&fKmtiff  so 
eoiiiged  Louis  Xi^L  of  France^  tbat  he  caused: a  medal 
to  be  struck  with  aa  iasmplioii  tbiffiptening  Bouie^. 
inMler''4ke' iMoie  of  Bab^a,  with  aa  overthrow:  an 
iasult^iiiUch  the  death  of  the  pontiff^iti  i5I2ja^e  pre->^ 
Tested,  him  £roni.  resenting.  >. 

.     T.  .       •  .>.,  I 

•  These  plays,  called  Mysteries  i^nd  Moralities,  are  still 
acted  in  popish  Countries.  '  For  an  interesting  account  of 
tkM^  seellALOMB^s  Shskespearei  Dr,  Pbbct's  Jlel«|ttes  of 
Bnglisk  Peetiae^AUd.  WAUX^>iU|ti?ryoC£pgUA  Poetry,     . 

t  The.ponttffs  wear  a  triple  crown,  becaase  of  their  dominion 
OTer  the  dnchy  of  Rome,  tlie  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and' 
the  reign  of  Pentapolis,  which  constitute  the  State  of  tlie 
Chnrqhc— Sj9e3P*  of  Clo^hbr's  Diks.  op  Proplu  and  Gibbon's 
Decline.  &c. 
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Le»  X.  «n;k»  MadiR  famfly,  was  Itai  derated  4»tiw 
pamtifiGate.  He  waa  a  aUira  ta  kb  appatkaa^  a  graat 
pateon  of  laaniBg,  and  a  decided  eaeasy  te  woff  lelbi* 
iiiatioik.  DetigDmg  to  raiae  a  lawg^  man  of  mawf  iv 
fiatsUiig  St.  Fater'a  Ohorebcet  Rome,  he  had,  gacoogaela 
aa  extensive  safe  of  nddgeBoes.  Uia  Oarmau  agoat 
Ui  tins  trafte  wbb  John  Tttaid,  a  Raaiiaican  friar,  of 
vaasual  effrontary,  ip1»  did  not  siiapfe  to  attribota 
taove  benefit  to  his  indnlganoes  thaa  had  sosudted  fiioai 
the  pveaeyag  of  St  Fster. 

Luther,*  a  monk  of  the  AngaslMan  oider,  aaoci  deei* 


•  Martin  Xit^hecvaA  liaraat  VSMmWj  Hi  Ssiwm^^  MM*.  Me 
intended  to  study  the  civil  law ;  bi|t  the  death  of  a  friend^  who 
\ras  strack  dead  by  lightning;  at  his  sld.e,  changed  his  purpose. 
He  became  very  serious;  retired  into  a  monastery  of  A  ngmtin 
friars  at  Enfartfti ;  and  afsomed  the  habit  of  Ibe  oidaay  fat  his 
twenty-second  year.  Whilst  lihece,,  l|c  ^nnd  a.  I4a;tin  biU^  a 
book  interdicted  to  the  laity,  and  scarcely  known  to  the  clergy : 
this  he  studied  with  great  assiduity,  and  the  result  waa  Hoon 
iBanifestad.  Hl§  reputation  'fi>r  sanoHty  and  learning,  induced 
Frederic  the.  Wisia^  ele^r  90  3aiK(»y,  to  ayipoinl^hlm'iiyva. 
fessor.of  phiio^Aphy:^  ip  the  Oi^i^ersity  of  Witteoibei;g,.  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  When  sent  on  the  business 
of  his  order  to  Rome,  be  was  struck  with  the  corruption  ofdie 
Court  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy.  His  devout  behaviour 
at  the  celebration  of  the  mass  was  ridiculed ;  and  he  heard 
the  priests  substitute,  instead  of  the  prescribed  ibrm  of  con- 
secration, the  expressions,  '^Pants  es,  ^t  Panis  manebia.  ^H- 
num  es,  et  Yinum  manebis/'  On  his  return  to  Wittemberg, 
being  made  professor  of  theology,  he  discarded  the  naval 
themes  of  discourse ;  and,  taking  the  Scriptures  for  Uie  ground 
of  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  in  platn  and  penpicnoas 
language,  at  once  interesting  to  the  learned,  and  Intelligible 
to  the  meanest  capacity. — See  Coxb's  House  of  Austria. 
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dedly  iMMtifo  to  tbe  DoatnieaBB^  indignant  ct  thn  daring 
VBOpkftj,  «teppecl  Mdly  fonnurd }  and  in  niiieky*five  pvo^ 
poidli«ta^  matntmed  pabttdy  at  WittenA»e]^>  Sept.  30, 
151 7,  pointed  oofctbrenormity  of  the  «cd«8iaBt»Bal  abases^ 
wittcli  were  «8tnetiofned  by  the  pope.  TMisae  dedara^ons 
thfe  CtentoOBs  faafled  aa  precnraota  of  a  ie&Nnnlion> 
wkich  all  good  and  eniighiteped  men  earneetly  defined* 
Learning  bad  made  great  advances^  notwitinatuiMiii^  the 
liostility  of  the  monks;  and  not  a  few  iadividtialB  madt 
rery  i^eur  dktinctieDS  between  CbristiABity  and  its  oor* 
n:^tiOBe*  EnamiHiy  a  nathreof  Rotterdam,  greatly  s%* 
nalized  hnaaelf^  by  turning  ids  keen  sathre  upon  eede** 
^aetieal  abuses.  But  1^  »enks>  and  espeeially  the 
Dominicans^  to  Tvliose  cbarge  the  most  atrodons  criMCB 
are  laid,  beheld  these  indications  ^  a  return  to  reasen 
with  horror  and  indignation^ 

A  hioet  of  controfersialists  attacked.  Lndier>  but 
defeftt  only  aagm^ted  their  rage  3  whilst  the  Refomer 
pfeaded  witli  the  pope  tbe  vt»eet  pwrity  of  motive,  and 
a  wHiingness  to  retract  his  c^iaidns  when  cemTinoed* 
Cardinal  Cajetan  was  therefore  appointed  to  confer  wlA 
him  at  Aagsbnrg  $  but  the  arrogance  of  the  l^^te  was 
intolerable  to  Luther,,  who  abraptly  left  the  town,  still 
appealing  to  the  pontiffs  On  the  appearance  of  a  decree 
Boon  after,  reqniriog  all  Roman  Catholics  to  recognise 
the  power  of  the  pontifif  to  remit  a//^  punishment  due  to 
sin,  Luth^  repaired  to  T^ttemberg,  and  appealed  from 
the  pope  to  a  general  council. 

This  bold  measure  induced  another  negociation  at 
Altenbei^,  1519;  in  which  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon 
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Philip  landgrftve  of  Hesse^  and  Wolfgang  prince  of 
Anhalt^  entered  a  solemn  fbotbst*  April  19>  and  ap* 
pealed  to  a  general.  connciL  The  members  of  Uie  em- 
basay  who  carried  it  to  Charles^  were  arrested ;  bnt  tins 
act  only  adraonithed-the  pbotbsting  princes  to  coaiesce 
for  mntnal  defence. 

On  the  emperor's  arrival  in  Oermany,  1530,  the  Con- 
fession of  Aogsbnrg  was  presented  to  the  diet.     It  had 
been  drawn  np  by  Luther  and  Meknctfaon,  at  the  reqnest 
of  the  elector  oi  Saxony^  and  contained  a  digest  of  the 
faith  of  the  reformed.     It  was  read  Jnne  25^  by  Christian 
Bayer,  chancellor  of*  Saxony ;  and  a  copy,  sig^ned  by  all 
the  PROTSStiNO  princes,  and  on  behalf  of  the  cities  of 
Nuremberg  and  RentliDgen,  was  handed  to  the  emperor. 
A  similar  docnment,  containing  the  reformed  doctrines 
as  tanghtby  Ztiiigle,  drawn  np  by  Martin  Bncer  on 
behalf  of'Strasburg,  Constance,  Memingen,  and  Lin- 
dau,  was  presented  at  the  sanie  time.    ThesJB  memorials 
produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  dietj  but'  Charles 
resolved  to  oppose  *tfae  Reformation.'  '  Every  trivial 
measiire  that  could  annoy  the  protestants  was  adopted  ; 
and  at  length  the  Reformation  was  condemned  by  a  pnb'&c 
instrument;  and  all  dissentinj;'priiices^  states,  and  cities, 
summoned  to' return  to  their  obedience  to  the  pope,  on 
pain  of  incurring  the  vengeance  of  the  emperor.     This 
gave  •  rise    to  tl»c  lea^  of  'Slna1fcald,^'''Mtween~  the 


. « 


*  *  H^nce  the  terin -^irotestamt^  by  U'hich  all  ^^sehters  from 
poptry  art  ii6s^  dlatiltgni8li^cl.\'irjie''tiaiifie^  of  thejie  brave 
advocates  .of  truth  ■hofthf- be  had' !u~ev flatting  reihembrance- 


:pRotESTiNG  princes }  and  Charles^  nnwilttng  to  divide 
the  fitrength  of  the  Emtyire^  at  a  time  when  it  was 
threatened  by  a  Tnrkish  invasion^  signed  the  treaty  of 
Nuremberg,  1582^  by  whieh  freedom  in  religions  matters 
was  granted  to  the  IVotestantS'^  nntil  the  convention  of 
a  general  council.  Bui  he  was  scarcely  freed  {torn  the 
apprehension  of  the  Tnrks/than  he  renewed' his  qnarrel 
with  the  Reformers. 

Ambition  was  Charles's  governing  passion^  and  to 
ibis  his  reii^ons  sentiments  were  frt^ly  sacrifi'cied,  as 
may  be  instanced  ll>y  his  alternate  wars  and  treaties  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the  Reformers.  In 
the  fierce  struggles  pf  the  contending  parties  *  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  aggrandizement  of  =  his  house.  Hel  ear-* 
nestly  desired  the  convention  of  a  genei^l  codlicil,  by 
which  the.  papal  anihority  was  as  likely  to  "be  circum- 
scribed, as  the  reformation  to  be  impeded.  On  the 
other  hand,  tlie  pontifi^  dreaded  such  an  asi^embly ;  and 
c»>ntrived'  to  procrastinate  from  time  to  time.  At  last 
Paul  III.  in  1545,  consented  to  assemble  a  conhcil  at 
Trent,  in  Austria,  though  very  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  reformers,  who  protested  against  the  plaCie  of  meet- 
ing, and  thepope^s  authority  to  convene  it.  It  was  now 
resolved  between  Charle*  ifnd*  the  pope  to  cmsh  their 
opponents  by  force,  and  the  prOtestants  prepared  to 
meet  the  storm.  Botlrparties'took  tiie  field :  and  near 
Muhlbni^  on  the'  Elbe,.  April  24;  1547,  a  sanguinary 
conflict  took  place  5  the  little  army  of  the  protestants 
was  entirely  defeated,  and  John  of  Saxony  taken  pri- 
soner,   Phffip  of  Hesse  sooir  after  surren^ed  to  the 
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empendr;  and  the  two  pifiice^  wfm  coumgmitA  to  a 
priaoB*  Mmace,  nacU^  of  John^  aad  %  traitor  ta  tfae 
protestant  oaoaej  «thro«gh  t|u^.  iplUunice  of  Charkii^  nas 
made  elector  of  Saxony*  Tbe  emperor  now  tkottgjbk 
Umaelf  secunre  of^nltsmate  suppessi^^b^t^he  was  teln  in 
-hia  own  craf tjbeaa. 

The  protjMtata  af^r  tilts' di^aptev  made -many  and 
great  concessions  to  Gbarles  3  and  in  Ij^X,  at.  Ilie-ie* 
assemblifig  of  the  ^cooncil  oi  Tjffal,  whichr  tbf;  rc^wMrt  of 
a  pkgae  had  ^ansad  to  be. dissolved,  ji^  emperor  fidly 
calculated  on  carryjbg  bis  ow^ime^^wes  botb  agnrnt 
the  pope  And  the  protestaiMx^  ^nt.Mamnce  of  Sfocony, 
and  th^  other  princes^  diiq>l^aBed  at  the  .j^^acted  con^ 
finemmit  of  John  and  PUlip^  contrary  ta^^  ^xpiesf  att* 
pnlation^  eoteiod  into  vl ^^ipw,  ,0q3fS^TB^Q^i,^to  >vldcb 
Henry  ILof  FVaiwp.  9e<sede4»  tp.mMntf^n  the  ngbta  of 
tbe  empire  against,  the^imioiff^tions^  Chavlest  Bejiides, 
MauiicQ  was  anxious  to  o^t^  the  goodjwiU  Q^ljie  ve- 
formers,  who  M..?l^«R';fli«n^4;.te;W8,  tfj^^^ 
All  their  [«^ajiiwe?f,ww,^(Hif3^S^  ?m^^'f 

and^  when  rijpe  £dr  execQtk|n»  Ijhie  dector.ff  ^^  ^ 
mar^grayp  of  Prande;nbm^ and tb^kii^  ofJFrpnce,  seye- 
rally  published  mapif^sJjK??  ^l^toy,^  th§}i;  ^paigpi^^ 
and  immediately  inyadfid  tb^.  d^u^ioTf^  di^  .tfy^eBi^jp^ror. 
This  unexpected  r^yolntipA  afftoni^Jied^  Qbarlesi  ;^bo^ 
thqugb  ill  A  Oie  4jo%  wgs  obliged  to  i^^^  bg.  fsfi^p^ 
frcim  Inspi^uck^  in  a  very  itf^ofmy, nighty  to  avoid  the  ap» 
proacb  of  Maurice.  The  tide  of  Charles's  fortune  was 
now  changed  i  his  scheme^  in  Germany  and  Italy  were 
rendered  abortive  s  the  Tn^ks  w^rp  i;a^vagu^g  Hungary 
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uid  meoMaog  Naples  wilh  a  naval  armameot  3  aad  the 
Fr»di»  already  Tietorioii»  in  tbe  Ijow  Gmtntriea»  bad 
leagued  with  pope  Paul  IV.  for  the  conquest  of  Naples^ 
Theae  ^nbarraameBts  ooaipellkL  Charles  to  adopt  cooci* 
liatory  measures;  and  at  lengthy  on  September  25, 1565, 
at  the  diet  of  Augsburg^  the  protestants  were  declared 
exempt  from  papal  jurisdiction.  In  the  year  ibUowing, 
Charles*  gave  up  -the  imperial  erown  to  Ferdinand  his 
brother ;  invested  FhiKp  11.  his  son^  with  the  government 
of  Spain  and  the  JLow  Countries;  and  then  reliired  to  a 
aoaaatery.f 

This  ^ttraordintry  reyolutien  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
was.  not  restricted  to  Gornuny.  SwitaerUuid,  Scotland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Low  Coufitries,  hailed 
it  with  rapture,  and  abandoned  the  superstitiens  of 
Rome :  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  also,  partook  of  its  sala* 
tary  influence,  but  in  these  coantries  it  was  extinguished 


*  Charles  is  supposed  to  have  died  a  prot^stahi ;  because  he 
was  no  soonerdead  fban  all  the  eceleslastles  vrbo  had  followed 
htm  into  his  retirement,  were  coBsigned  to  tke  inqniiltion,  and 
punished  by  cruel  torDients.,  The  ref<yrmat|on  in  Spain  was 
extraordinary,,  and  the  persecution  to  which  its  adherents 
were  exposed  terrible.  Charles  had  sent  many  learned 
ecclesiastics  from  Spdn  to  Oermany,  to  eombat  Hm  refbrmera 
with  argomen^.  They  were  theviselvjes  convinced,  returned 
home,  and  nobly  preached  tlie  truth.  But  this  zeal  was  met 
by  gibbets,  racks,  stakes,  and  other  barbarous  torments ;  the 
blood  of  these  witnesses  was  poored  ont;  and  the  fetters  of 
popery  r\Tetted  upon  ill-fated  Spain. 

t  An  interesting  account  of  the  Reformation  is  given  in 
CoxE*s  House  of  Austria.  See  also  Mqsheim's  Eccles.  Hist* 
and  RoBSRTsoa's  Charles  Y, 
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by  tiM  tenon  <}i  Hhb  fau{iibili«tt  amd  Ite  foroc  of  amis ; 
foglaftd  flawed  the  w9t  of  the  votetei^.  Bvtasenons 
rsptme  oceanibg,  in  1534,  Wtiieen  Henry  ViD.  wd 
pope  CtoflMut  VIL,  t^  fonner  ^Beended  the  pqpal 
•npremftey,  «iid  deel«red  hMMdl  faeed  of  the  E^glnh 
^ttrdk  fieiiry  w«fei  s^  ad  iutolemK;  papUt  3  inlj  pro- 
noting  the  Refonaaitibn  indire^y  when  it  sabeerred  his 
selfish  purposes :  nevifthdess  under  the  judidoos  ad- 
inittistniljiott  «f  Creiunet,  erddNidMip  of  Centeibvy,  il 
W8B  steaffily  and  svooessMly  carried  on.  The  raqpA  of 
Edward  VI.  saw  it  nearly  completed.  But  Qoeen  Mar^s 
aooesi^on,  i553>  vmved  popery  1  and  daring  her  short 
re^  of  little  more  than  Iree  years^  the  decayed  and 
tottering  ftbrie  was  cemented  witii  the  blood  of  Cnui- 
mer.  Hooper,  Rit&y,  Latxmer,  and  aome  hundieds 
of  protestant  worthies.  Pditical  canses  again  pro- 
dneed  its  overthrow  5  her  sister  fiUzabeftii  in  I5d8>  re- 
stored protestantism,  which  has  ever  since  continued  the 
established  religion  of  England.  James  IL  attempted 
the  restoration  of  the  sanguinary  siqperstition ;  the  spirit 
of  an  insniled  ntttion  was  roasedj  and  the  rash  and 
bigotted  monarch,  the  last  of  the  Stnarts,  forfeited  his 
^rown. 

In  Scotland  the  Reformation  assnmed  a  different 
aspect.  She  was  early  visited  with  the  light  of  pro* 
testantism,  by  some  of  her  nobles,  who  had  been  in  G;pr- 
many  when  Luther  first  assailed  the  papal  abvses. 
But  the  iron  sceptre  of  de^Mtism,  and  the  rage  of  a 
fierce  persecution,  had  nearly  quenched  the  sparics  of 
religious  freedom.   In  1559,  Knos^  the.lriend  of  Calvin 


of  CveneTBy  rataned  to  hii  ittli?e  laiid^  the  fUiui&e9 
duanpooQ-ol  llie  R^omiAtioii.    Sup^rted  ¥y  mai^y  ^ 
tke  mcrUes,  he  lifted  up  kis  voice  afpaaiuiit  the  Motbbii 
ov  Abom iKJunone  J  Uie  nudiitiuib  CBBgbb  hift  qHnt  j 
emmged  by  the  teeoUectiea  of  the  tn^pc  sceniss  41^ 
luBbited^  ift  the  peroeofi  of  Hannltoii^  Wishea^t^  iS^or 
nedy,  "MUlj,*  and  others,  who  had  bMoe  a  noble  te9^ 
tiiiMMiy  i^^et  the  i^aoxs  of  the  Romi&k  church,  th^oy 
jnreoeeded  to  aets  of  fiolenee ;  and  the  fary  of  their  seal, 
levelled  &n|t  against  statues,  pictases,.  cniGifixeeu  aiad  the 
like,  termiiieted  at  leagth  in  the  demofi^ioa  of  some  of 
Ae  finest  chnrdies  lathe  hii^ooi;    The  qottft,^ala»ost 
exdaslvelyinliie  .papisih  iatecssl^  stip^iioiisiy  Teeieted 
the  vefenned  dactrihes^  a»d  attempted  to  eha^itise  the 
adhoeats  of  Kiio3^  by  iforoe  of  anas.    A  ciyi}  war  was 
tbis  result  $  and  as  French  soldiecs  hadfoee^.ea»p)eye4 
by  the  court,  the  coogregadoa  sooghtaid  fiom  Queea 
Slizaheth  of  Bngkoid.    The  battle  of  Glasgew  in  UQ3 
was  fatal  to  the  popish  cause  ^  andMary,  whesehi^* 
tery  is  e«ie  anbreken  tissoe  ef  nuafortune;  kvity,  and 
crime>  fied  to  Enghmd.     This,  evisnt  eHtaUiahed  1^ 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  but  not  the  church  government. 
The  people  had  chosen  the  presbyterias  form^  as  ar- 
ranged by  Knox  and  five  others,  to  whom  that  charge 
faadbeea  ecmfided}  and  it  was  afterwards  ratified  by 

*  Walter  Mill,  aged  Si^  condeniDed  in  the  Catiiedral  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  burnt  1558,  was  an  eminently  ptons  man. 
The  death  of  this  aged  martyr  so  incensed  the  populace  against 
the  popish  clergy  that  numbers  of  them  bound  themselves  by 
promises  and  oaths  to  take  arms  and  resist  the  paj>al  tyranny. 
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Jmiies  VI.  But  after  this  prince,  ipliented  the  &i{^ 
crown,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  assimilate  the  Scottish 
to  the  English  chnrch.  His  snpcessors,  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  and  James  IL  parsned  the  same  design :  but  the 
mass  of  4he  Soot^sh  clergy  and  peopleiesisted.  A  bloody 
persecnflon  laid  waste  the  country :  fines,  imprison- 
ments, banishment,  maiming,  hanging,  drowning,  ehoot- 
|ng,--«nd  in  hirief,  inbamanity,nnder  every  horrid  form, 
characterized  .the  reigns  of  the  four  last  Stoarts  over 
Scotland.*  The  flight  of  the  last  of  tbispersecnting 
race,  on  the  seasonable  arrival  of  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  in  1688,  brought  the  reign  of  terror  to  a  dose, 
restored  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  to  the 
chnrch  of  Scotland,  and  preserved  the  protestant  esta- 
blishment in  England.  The  elevation  of  William  to 
the  vacant  throne  is  the  trae  epocfaa  of  British  liberty ; 
and  may  justly  be  considered,  next  to  the  intirodnction 
of  tiie  gospel,  as  the  most  important  event  oocarring 
in  the  history  of  the  British  islands. 

Some  of  the  principal  events  between  the  epocha  of 
the  RefoilnatAon  and  ihe  Revolution  in  America,  are  : 

*  The  iBi$grap1ua  ScoHeatui  contaimi  an  account  of  some  of 
the  WORTHIES  who  suffered  '*  for  the  word  of  God,  andlTor  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Chris t,''  during  this  most  interesting  period 
of  Spottish  history ;  and  abounds  \n  references  to  the  most 
popular  authorities.  These  must  be  studied  before  any 
adequate  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  tyranny  and  atrocity  of 
the  Stuaris. 

.  t  This  prince  hsd  afforded  an  asyliun  to  all  the  Scottish 
auoiftters,  whom,  persecntion  caused  to  leave  their  native 
laiid*  '  ; » ■  •  " 
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The  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Genoa     1528 
The  institutioB  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits    ....      1546 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  coiistitntion  of 
this  Kociety  is  given  in  Robertson's  Charles  V. 
Jheir  poUtical  intrigae  lias  caused  them  to  be 
banished,  at  different  periods^  from  every  CQun- . 
try  in  Europe. 

The  massacre  of  the  Hngnenots  at  Paris^  Sunday 

August  24 1572 

The  rise  of  the  JDlntch  republic.  Unable  to  en- 
dure the .  barbarities  of  the  papists^  or  the 
tyranny  of  Philip^  they  shook  off  the  Spiinish 
yoke   ^ : 1579 

The  incorporation   of  the   British  East   India 

Company .^. . . . .   "  1600 

The  accession  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  fo  the  throne 
of  England,  in  the  person  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland 1603 

•  ■    '  ■  • 

Tbis  dynasty  consisted  of  twelve  princes : — 
Robert  II.  the  founder,'l370 ;  Robert  III.^  1390 ; 
James  L,  1406,  asnassinated  by  the  nobility ; 
Jaws  II,|  1437^  killed  by  the  l^nr^ting  <»f ,a  can- 
non ;  James  III.,  14C0,  slain  in  battle  ;  James 
IV.,  1488,  killed  atPlodden:  James  Y.,  1513, 
who  died  of  ^rief ;  Mary^.1542,  beheaded  by 
Qaeen  Elizabeth :  James  VI^  of  Scotland  and 
I.  of  England;  Charles  I.,  1625,  beheaded; 
Charles  II.',  166d^  supposed  to  have  been  pof> 
soned ;  and  Jam^d, II.,; who  forfeited  (h^crown. 
Their  despotism,  profligacy,  intolerance,  mis* 
,  fortunes,  and  finalexpalsian,make  them  striking 
paran^ls'of  tilt  ^el^ticidW  of  ancient  history. 

The  discovery  of  the  Arunidelian  marbles I6i9 

These  tnarbles'  constitute  a  Greek  clironicic, 

p 
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w)iic^  ooomieocet  wkb  the  Mri?*!  of  Cecrops 
9X  Athens,  m,  c  15|(6y  and  ends  with  the  death 
of  Dion,  tyrant  of  SyracoMy  n.  c  B$4.  Accord- 
ing to  general  report  they  were  found  at  Paros»^ 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  tyrooght  to  England  by 
the  earl  of  Arandel.  But  aecording  to  Dr.  E.  D« 
ClarkCy  the  late  celebrated  traTeller,  they  were 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Joalis,  In  the  island 
ofZia. 

The  aoQesaion  of  Michael  Romanoff,  founder  of 

the  piMeiit  dynaety,  to  the  gfmd  dnehy  of 

Russia 1613 

Uichael  was  elected  cur  by  the  nobilityy  In 
consequence  of  the  eztiiictioiiy  In  |eoi,  of  the 
race  of  Roric»  w^c^  ^ed  gOTon^ed  Russia  since 
A.  D.  861. 

The  onion  of  Nurarre  to  the  French  crown  ....      1620 

The  re-erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal . .  *-.    .  1640 

Portogali  when  first  wrested  from  the  Arabs, 
became  dependent  on  Castile.  But  Alfonso, 
the  second  count,  bating  gamed  a  victory  over 
Afe  Arab  princes  at  Ouriques,  was  saluted  king 
by  the  army,  1130.  In  1580,  Philip  II.  annexed 
it  to  the  Spanish  crowq*  In  1010,  John,  dnke 
of  Braganza,  availing  himself  of  the  general 
detestation  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  held, 
expelled  the  authorities,  and  assumed  the 
sceptre,  which  Ms  dynasty  still  retain. 

The  massacre  of  40,000  proteatants  in  Ireland  .1641 

The  deoapitation  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 

establishment  of  a  commonwealth. .  •  • 1649 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XXV.     1651 

This  reign  is  termed  the  AugnaUn  age  of 
.    France.    Louis  was  contemporary  with  Charles 
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I.  Churlei  II.  Jamea  IL  WUlimh  And  Mary« 
Qaeen  Ann^  and  George  I.  of  England.  He 
died  1715. 

The  reatoration  of  the  monarchy  in  England,  in 
the  person  of  Charles  II 1660 

In  1663,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  da^,  Ang.  24, 
two  ibonsand  of  the  EnglUh  clergy  were  ejected 
from  tbe  chorch  by  the  act  of  nniibmilty.  In 
this  impolitic  and  erael  measure  originated' the 
ditscntlng  ehnrdies* '  Charles  Hved  a  persictttar 
and  a  profligate ;  and  died  in  the  communion  of  < 
the  church  of  Rome. 

The  annexation  of  Hungary  to  the  hoose  of  Austria  1 687 
Tbe  tcgisetion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  the  persett 

of  James  II.  and  the  acoession  of  limiiam  III. 

prince  of  Orange,  to  the  British  crown  ....  1688* 
The  leignof  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  begins. . . .  1697 
The  accession  of  queen  Annis  to  the  throne  of 

England • . . , 1702 

TIfis,  end  the  preeedfaig  reign^  were  reuMrkr 
able  for  e  constelhttl»n  of  genius  and  talent;  in 
which  Newton,  AddtsoUyLodse,  Watts^Dryden, 
Steele,  Pope,  and  Swift,  shine  eonspicuoiii. 

The  capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  Bnglish    1704 


•BsfUthUitoiyeoBvealcatty  tdmlttoffiteeiinporttuitdivUioi^t;    , 

RwnaniBvastoDvonderCssar ••....• ...,.  i.  c     55 

The  ArrlwilortlieSaxoas  .••• a.  d.  440 

TIm  iBtrodacUonof  tbe  Gofpel •••.... •  5tr- 

The  Normtn  Con^eett. • lOW 

ThesifaiBg^fiispuichsm  ••»« • « isis 

The  Origta  oftht  Civil  Wan..... law 

Tke  Refortuliai  by  rienry  VIII ISM 

The  CouuDOMvetltb  SBder  Oltrer  Cnwiwell ••..... 1010 

The  Revolatioo • • m '      IMS 
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The  accession  of  the  house  of  Branswick  to  the  ' 
British  throne,  in  the  person  of  George  I.  elec- 
tor of  Hanover 1714 

The  elevation  of  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia,* 
to  the  rank  of  an  emperor,  by  his  senate 1721 

The  first  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland 1 772 

TbU  treaty  was  made  between  the  emperors 
of  Auttria  and  Rntsia,  and  the  king  of  PruMia. 
The  Mcond  was  made  in  1705,  when  the  em- 
barraftsed  state  of  Europe  afforded  them  a 
seasonable  Opportunity  for  the  projected  dis- 
memberment. 

REVOLUTION.  a.  d.  int. 

The  discovery  of  America,  by  Christopher  CoIambii8,t 
in  1492,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  attempts  at 
conquest  and  colonization,  chiefly  by  the  Spanish,  English, 
French,  Portngnese,  and  Dutch.  The  pope,  in  conformity 
with  the  arrogance  common  to  the  inheritors  of  St.  Peier*s 
qbair,  made  very  mi^ifioent  donations  of  newly  dis- 
covered lands  to  the  Spaniards  $  bnt,  as  the  papal  juris- 

*  This  extraordiuary  man  served  in  hi^  own  regiments  as  i 
private  soldier,  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledgeof  military  dis- 
cipline. In  1698,  two  years  after  becoming  sole  sovereign,  he 
went  huognito  to  Holland  in  the  suite  of  his  ambassador ;  and, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  ship  building,  worked  as  a  common 
carpenter  at  Saardam.  He  afterwards  visited  England  for  a 
like  purpose,  and  Mpent  three  months  at  Deptford. 

t  The  new  continent  was  called  after  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
a  Florentine  gentleman.  Bnt,  since  the  late  revolutions  ia 
South  America,  some  amends  have  been  made  to  the  memory 
of  Columbus,  after  whom  one  of  the  large  Republics  has  beea 
named. 
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diction  was  nnloiown  tor.tl|^  iiAaMrtite  of  Meadco  and 
Peru>  the  {Spaniards,  subdued  these  countries  bya  com- 
bination o£ foarce and treadiery^  and^toaecwe th^ir  con* 
quests,  perpetrated  firnelties  ofiso  horrid  a  desoriptian^ 
that  the:  acqoisitib^n  of  the  territorier  in  the  new  world 
reflets  ^pon  j^i^m  a|i indeliUe disf^race.  Battheic JBok 
mense  wea}^>  acquired .  by  neans  sot  iiuqiuytons«  has.  not 
proved  areal  benefit.  Qeoominglnnwiovs  and  eifeminate, 
th^y  have  sunk  in  the  scale  of  European  nations  >  their 
colonies  taking.  ad«^litage  of  th^Jmbedlity  and  embar- 
rassment of  the  mother  isoniitry,  Iwye  latiely  achieved 
their  independtence  5  and  Bpain>  once  a  kingdom  of  the 
first  class,  i^  now  lo<>ked  upon  with  contempt  by  almost 
every  state  in  £nrope» 

.  The  English,  who,  next  to  the  Spaniards;  obtained^ 
most  &Qting  in  the  ^Gyf^motld,  took  poasesskMi,  liiieolher 
SnropeaatBy^  fi^^f  •/'i/tf^Dt'^jr;  not  however  by  i4#tiieh 
of.  grants  from  the  pope,  bat  from  temporal  prince^;' 
Upwards  of  .a  century  elapsed  from.  iJie  &6omf  M 
America,  befoie  the  eastern  coasts  of  the^aottiiskin^^liti^ 
nent  were  successfully  colonized  by  any  Europeans. 
Almost  every  attempt  ^in  the  sixteenth  century  proved; 
fatal  to-  th^  adventurers.  The  seventeenth  was  more 
anspiciovs*-— the  French^  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Y^nns^seve^ 
rally  effected  settlements  y  but  the  chief  colonization  wai' 
by  the  English.  The  causes  of  the  migration  of  the  first 
settlers  from  Britain  were  various  }  some  left  their  native 
land  as  speculators,  under  the  sanction  and  protection  6P 
the  government  -,  and  otherSj  to  avoid  the  severity  of  per^ 
secution  6n  account  of  their  religious  tenets  :' among  thax. 

»2 
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latter  we  findQviiDeny  RMiaa  caliMAfes^' i&d  psatatent 
DiBsenters** 

The  Britbk  eslMies  were  first  «8tablUed  on  tlie  prin- 
eiples  of  a  commercial,  monopoly;  and  not  tar  Hie  sate 
of  a  revenue  by  taxation.  Under  tlie  control  of  the 
nmlher  eomitry,  tliey  were  made  every  way  aob- 
oernettt  to  the  promotion  of  ber  trade,  oommeioe,  and 
manwfactnresi  and  were  prohibited  all  mereandle  trani- 
aetiena  with  other  atatea  bat  Idirongh  ber  medinm. 
Britain  monopolised  the  raw  materials  of  the  colonies ; 
and  m  retorn  anppiied  them  with  ^her  nianvfactor» :  a 
reciprocity  of  interests  wms  eStaft^Kshed )  commerce  floa^ 
ririmd ;  and  the  rerenoes  of  the  Britarii  goiwmment  were 
greatly  augmented,  without  any  diieet  impost  bdng^Ud 
upon  cne  colonies. 

This  relationehip  between  Bribin  andbet' oeiobiesliad 
lasted  upwimM  ^  balf  a'  centtery^  at  the  ewictaiion  df 
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•  Plymftnth  wa»  settred  illttO,  by  Hr.  miftiiMoiuid  a  pai-t 
of  hb.  congnsgatiiHi ;  Biar^labdy  in  VdHii^byhm^  Qaltimsis 
and  a  company  of  Romnn  cati^oU^8;,^ode  lalandyiii  1/^^ 
by  Mr.  Boger  Wiiliaras  and  others,  ivho^  were  hani^^e^froiii 
Hat^achusetts ;  (find  Pennsylvania,  fa  I(fea^  by  Uiie  ce^elbtotiid 
William  Penn  and  A  coldify  of  Ouakiers;  ■  Ooebtfo  Wai^stfftlad; 
ii^UOSyby  thaFreach^  NewYoitiL,aiKNe«,ffftfi|c%i(,{(bofl 
l^  the  putcb;  andDelawarei^  and  part  of  t^jP  ^quntryaivce 
cal!ed  Pennsylvania,  in  1627,  by  the  Swedes  and  TTiuit;  '^(lA 
other  eolonier,  settled  from  time  to  tim^  1^  the  Ettgli^K'^vieriK 
meotf  were "VirginiA  (and  Nswfoondlaod;  l^iO;  NewJQBamp- 
shii-e  162S ; .  Ma^achysf  LU-bay.l^  i^  O^pnectictU^^ 
Jersey  (fir&t  settled  by  the  Putcb)  1064;  South  Carolina  IceO; 
N^th  Caro^nkVabodt  itSlsi  Gteoi-gia,  lt$2]  and' JftiJitBcky, 
17TS.  v-.^  .  ,t*.   •  ..-.d.V,  /..i..  .'_■  -  ; 
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the  peace  ofiPerie  between  BAtadn  Imd  Fnmee>  I7G3. 
The  national  debt  of  the  former  country  Was  then  one 
hmdred  andjfoirt^-'eighf  millioa*;'  and  las  this  enormous 
debt,  ibr  such /it  tras  then  considered^  had  been  partly 
incttrred  by  the  vrar  against  the -French  ih  Amerioay  the 
British  gOTernsttent  resolved- to  ^'  th^  colonies^  'Ae* 
CMdmgiy,  in  17§5,  an  -aet  imposing  .a.  stamp  dnty  was 
pawed  by  the  Pai^liamsdDtti  u  measuSre  Tyhioh  lud  the 
foQBdation  of  the  qnsirrel  that  issued  in  'Ae  independence 
of  ihe  colonies 

«  T%t  cakSvitiJ&an9r6f  Ihier.Britiih  jnuftistry  were  entir^ 
thwarted.  -  (The  cbloniitto  looking  upon^  a  tax  imposed  by 
the/Britbh^l^rUaAieiitiis  A^  direct  infringitment  of  their 
j^h»rtm4  rights  ^fighta  caijoyed  by  long  proscription, 
first  called  the  authority  of  Parliament  tb  tax  them 
m  t^neatidtt^  then  demed  it;  loid  finally  liesolved  to  resist 
it  :3nMEli»ppositioii»  whidibeg^ii  bi  Virginia,  was  soon 
manifested  in  the  other  states  3  in  Massachusetts,  the 
ftaaip  Oiimniissiotter  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  several  of 
tile  government  .offices  pulled  down  -,  isimilar  modes  of 
aheWing  dlsapprobatron  were  resorted  to  in  other  places  i 

«nd  in  New  York,  besides  other  acts  of  violence,  several 

-»■■■■ 

boitt  of  stamps  were  burnt.  At  length  the  colonists 
IbrmM  assoeiations  against  the  impottatibn  of  British 
gQods^  until  the  Stamp  Act  should  be  repealed  ^  and 
seolt  ottx  several  petitions  to  the  government  in  behalf 
of  -^^  privileges.  These  petitions  nxre' backed  by 
dtfaeris  fi'odi  the  British  manufiictnrers  :  and  after  some 
ypij  WMm  debates,  the  parliament  ropeakid.  thd.  pV 
noxious  law,  March  lb,  1766. 
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This  concilutory  measvre  was  so  acceptable  bodi  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  to  the  colonists^  that  it 
caused  general  rejoicing  i  harmony  was  agun  restored 
between  the  countries,  and  commerce  forthwith  reviined. 
But  this  calm  was  of  short  duration.  Though  defeated 
in  so  signal  a  mannerj  the  British  piinistry  still  adheared 
to  the  design  of  taxing  the.  Americans ;  and  in  1767,  a 
bill  was  passed  in  parliament  laying  a  small  duty  .on 
glassy  paper,  painters*  colours,  and  tea»  The  coloiusts 
considering  themselves  as  unrepresented  in,  andtherefore 
not  liable  to  be  ttueed  by,  a. British  parliament,*  were 
determined  to  dispute  its  claims*  The  people  of  Mas^ 
sachu^etts  took  the  lea4«  apd  invited  the  other  states  to 
join,  them,  in  rep^ing  this  inva^ipn  of  their  rigjh^.  The 
governor  therefore  ^iasolyed  the  house  of  ass^^yj  ba|> 
tbi?.  evil  the  Bostoi^ans  remedied^  by  a  conventl9nr  q^ 
deputies  from  all  thofe  towns  whii^h  were  hostile  to  the 
projected  imposts.  The  delegates  recommended  modera-. 
tion  to  the  people,  inculcated  on  them  submission  to  the 
authprities,  and  encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  redress 
from  the  king.  They  then  published  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  assembled,  and  separated.  On  the 
following  day  a  military  force  took  possession  of  Boston^ 
to  awe  the  inhabitants,  who  had  already  insulted  the 
collectors  of  the  revenue. 

The  British  parliament,  ignorant  of  the  spii^it  that 
actuated  the  colonists,  and  calculating  on  their  being 

*  In  thin  opinion  tbey  had  been  countenanced' by:  several 
eminent  statesmen,  among  whom  were  Lord  Camhden  saA 
Mr.  Pitt. 
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easily  reduced  to  obed^ence^  pretented  an  address,  to  the 
klDg  in  1769,  imploring  him  to  cause  certain  indiyidoals, 
who  had  opposed  t^e  decrees  of  the  government,  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  to 
Engianifor  trial.  The  high  tone  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, however,  did  not  terrify  the  Americans.  Since  the 
first  attempt  to  tax  them,  the  claims  of  the  mother  country, 
and  those  of  the  colonists,  had  been  fully  and  freely  dis* 
cussed  j  the  latter  had  acquainted  themselves  with  their 
rights,  and  were  resolved  to  maintain  them.  As  soon 
therefore  as  the  determination  of  parliament  was  known 
in  America^  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  assem- 
bled, and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their  ea^ckisive 
right  to  tfup  their  constiiuents,  and  their  right  to  petition 
their  sovereign  for  redress  0/ grievances :  and  declaring 
that  all  persons  accused  of  offences  in  the  colony  ought  to 
be  tried  there;  and  that  the  seizure  and  conveyance  o/anp 
person  beyond  the  seas  to  be,  tried  was  highly  derogatory 
to  the  right  of  British  subjects.  North  Carolina  followed 
the  example  of  Virginia }  and  associations  against  any  fur- 
ther importation  of  British  goods  were  also  formed  ^  but 
the  Bostonians^  who  were  greatly  irritated,  resolved  on  re- 
shipping  the  goods  to  Britain.  The  other  states  adopting 
the  same  line  of  conduct,  the  consequence  to  the  British 
manufacturers  was  very  disastrous.  Numerous  petitions 
for  the  repeal  of  these  duties  were  therefore  presented  to 
the  parliament ;  and,  in  1 770,  all  the  duties,  except  three 
pence  ^p*  tti  on  tea,  were  taken  off.  The  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  countries^  except  in  the  article 
on  which  the  obnoxious  impost  remained,  Was  immedi* 
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■tely  renewed;  and  die  colonists  were  subsequently 
assured^  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  gOTemmenty  that 
every  means  would  be  used  to  restore  harmony  between 
uie  oonntnes. 

Bnt  the  measures  pursued  towards  the  colonists  of 
Massadiusetts  proved  fetal  to  every  attempt  at  reconci- 
liation. '  Hie  continuation  of  the  duty  on  tea  was  op- 
posed on  the  same  principles  as  the  stamp  tax  bad  been : 
but  to  this  already  suflSciently  fertile  source  of  irritatioB| 
three  others  were  added — ^a  standing  army  was  main- 
tained in  the  colony ;  the  board  of  commbsioners  was 
continued  at  Boston ;  and  the  governor  and  judges,  who 
had  been  formerly  paid  by  grants  from  the  bouse  of 
assembly,  Were  rendered  independent  by  a  provision 
from  the  crown.  Meanwhile  some  letters,  written  by 
governor  Hutchinson,  lieutenant  governor  Oliver,  and 
others,  to  the  authorities  in  England,  recommending  co- 
ercive measures  towards  the  colonists,  fell  into  the  hafids 
of  Dr.  Ih'anklin,  deputy  post-master-general,  who  sent 
them  to  Boston,  The  writers  were  immediately  denounced 
as  enemies  to  the  colony;  and  the  house  of  assembly, 
Jan.  29,  1774,  petitioned  his  Majesty  for  their  removal, 
as  betrayers  of  the  people  whom  they  governed.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  petition  in  England,  the  matter  was 
discussed  before  the  privy  council ;  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
stigmatized  aS  the  fomenter  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
colonies,  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 

The  insult  thus  offered  to  Dr.  Franklin  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  colonists ;  bnt,  far  from  daunting  them,  only 
detenftined    them'  to   act   with'  inB^ble   obstinacy. 
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Of  this  they  soon  gave  evidence ;  some  vegiele  arrinng 
at  Boston^  Not.  1773^  with  tesi,  were  boarded^  and  th^ 
cargoes  thrown  overboard.  The  same  spirit  of  opposition 
was  manifested  at  Philadelphia,  New  Yorl^  and  other 
places^  thoagh  the  destruction  of  the  tea  was  not  effected* 

The  Bridsh  government  conld  not  overlook  so  daring; 
a  contempt  of  authority.  The  parliament  passed  several 
bills  to  operate  like  so  many  penal  statates  against  the 
colonists,  but  especially  against  the  state  of  Massachu- 
fett^,  and  ^till  more  so  against  the  town  of  Boston  ji 
and  at  the  same  time  to  conciliate  Cl^inada^  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  French  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Q^oebec,  1 759,  its  government  was  settled  in  a  council, 
to  which  Roman  catholics  were  admitted  members  i 
and  tb»  possesions  of  the  Roman  cathojiic  clergy  were, 
secured  to  them. 

The  colonists,  though  justly  alarmed  by  the  measures 
of  government,  resolved  to  stand  by  the  people  of  Boston* 
The  Virginians  appointed  a  day  of  public  humiliation 
9fii  intercession,  for  commending  their  cause  to  God  ^ 
9^d  then  recommended  a  general  congress  of  all  the 
QQlonies.  It  was  accordingly  assembled  in  September, 
1774;  and  consisted  of  fifty-one  delegates,  whose  first 
act  was  an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts.  All  the  colonies  were  subsequently 
pledged  to  join  the  Bostonians,  and  to  guarantee  them 
from  any  loss  they  might  sustain  in  the  conflict.  A  very 
ample  declaration  of  Rights  vrifA  set  forth ;  and  a  petition 
to  the  king,  agd  addresses  to  the  British  nation  and  the 
col9nists,  were.agreed  upon.  Th^  entire  disuse  of  British 
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goods  was  stremioiisly  reoommeiided  $  and  thanks  were 
retaraed  to  those  members  of  parliament,  who  bad  spoken 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists. 

An  attack  made  by  a  troop  of  British  soldiers,  sent 
by  General  -Gage  to  destroy  some  provisions  at  Concord, 
a  town  twenty  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Lexington 
militia,  who  were  assembled  to  oppose  them,  gave  the 
Americans  a  pretext  for  organizing  an  army.     Thia  was 
eagerly  carried  on ;  and.  In  1775,  hostilities  commenced 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    On  the  4th  of 
July  1 776,  the  Americans,  to  facilitate  their  negociations 
with  the  princes  of  Europe,  declared  themselves  inde- 
FSNDBNT.  The  issue  of  the  war  was  for  a  time  donbtfd; 
bnt  the  American  cause,  strengthened  by  the  accession 
of  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  to  their  aHiance)  at 
length  triumphed :  and  Britain,  everywhere  defeated  in 
America^  at  last  ratified  the  independence  of  the  colonies, 
Nov.  30,  1782.     Confusion  and  anarchy,  the  necessary 
consequences  of  their  emancipation  from  the  dominion  of 
the  mother   country  before  they  had  consolidated  a 
regular  government,  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  j     and  for   a  time  the 
colonists  sufiered  great  distress.    At  length  Mr.  Madison 
of  Virginia  suggested,  the  propriety  of  a  convention'  for 
the  purpose  of  digesting  a  constitution  for  the  States. 
To  this  proposition  the  thirteen  states  of  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  South  Carolina,  T^ew  Hampshire, 
Virginia,  New  York,  Nortii  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island, 
acceded;  in  1787  thfey  Were  atated  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
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f edfii!ation  j  and  George  Washington^  who  had  greatly 
distiDguished  himself  in  the  struggle,  was  chosen  first 
president  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.* 


The  epocha  of  American  independence  ushered  in  the 
^ra  of  Revolution.     France,  whose  soldiers  had  been 
sent,  at  an  enormous  expence,,  to  assist  the  colonists  in 
their  rebellion'  against  Great  Britain,  received  back  into 
her  bosom  an  army  prepared  for  acts  of  hostility  against 
her  own  government.    Like  an  impetuous  torrent  sweep- 
ing every  thing  before  it,  the  popular  fury  burst  forth 
in  that  unhappy  country ;  and  the  insurgents,  instigated 
to'  rebellion  and  crime  by  a  base  but  secret  faction,  pro- 
ceeded from  one  act  of  violence  to  another,  until  the 
foundations  of  the  government  were  destroyed,  the  bond^ 
of  society '^rn  asunder,  the  whole  kingdom  consigned 
to  anarchy,  and  rendered  the  theatre  of  the  most  bloody 
tragedy  which  ever  stained  the  page  of  history. 

A  variety  of  causes  conspired  to  bring  about  the 
French  revolution.  ''The  forms  of  society  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  middle  a^s  still  existed.  The  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  hostile  p)'ovinces,  and  the  popu- 
lation in  to  rival  classes.  The  noblesse,  although  still  pre- 
serving its  distinction,  had  lost  all  its  power  3 — the 
royal  authority  was  restrained  by  no  limits ;  and  France 
was  abandoned  to  the  confusion  of  arbitrary  adminis- 
tration, partial  governments,  and  privileged  bodie8."f 


^  See  WiNTBiiBoraAif'ft  America. 

tJLf^tters  of  nobleMei  Imd  privil«g«8|  wer«  sold  by  the.  eeurt* 

9 
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"  Tke  crown  dispoiedef  Hie  person  by /tfUrvf  de  emekdi} 
of  pr<^witj,  by  eoolbcalioB  ;  of  inc— e,  by  ufecto." 
iVom  tbe  latter  the  nobility  were  exempt  ^  mad  die 
clergy  were  allowed  to  tax  themselves.  The  tien'^uUj 
or  commonalty,  "  borne  down  by  the  court  and  harrassed 
by  the  noblesse,"  '*  possessed  scarcely  a  third  part  of 
the  soil,  upon  which  they  were  compelled  to  yield  feudal 
services  to  their  lords,  tithes  to  the  priests,  and  imposts 
to  the  king.  In  compensation  for  so  many  8acr]6ces 
they  enjoyed  no  rights,  had  no  share  in  the  administration, 
and  were  admitted  to  no  public  employments."  Sncb 
was  the  state  of  Trance  anterior  to  the  revolution. 

Despotism  had  reached  its  zenith  in  France  under  Louis 
XIV«,  and  his  successor.  But  the  patronage  then  giren 
to  letters,  had  diffused  knowledge  widely  amongst  the 
commonalty.  This  order,  which  had  hith^fto  obtained 
but  a  temporary  investiture  of  power,  when  it  could  be 
made  subservient  to  the  views  of  the  nobles  or  Ibe  king 
against  each  other,  had  gradually  become  enlightened, 
wealthy,  and  powerful;  and  was  prepared  to  claim  a 
participation  in  the  government  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  the  finances  of  the  country  were  ex- 
hau8ted,t  the  royal  authority  deranged,  parliaments 
intractable,  and  public  opinion  hostile  to  the  old  system 
of  administration.     Louis  XVI.  was  a  most  amiable 

The  former  conld  be  procured  for  two  thousand  crowns  a- 
piece. — Bouille's  Memoirs. 

t  Tlie  enormous  expenees  incurred  in  the  American  war 
af^tnst  Bngland  were  OBecaube  of  tliM  ethaastion. 
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man ;  but>  ah^ongb  anxioiis  ta  improre  the  cmiditMa 
of  the  people,  he  did  not  poeacse  that  detennination  of 
diaraeter  which  great  exSgencies  reipure.  He  governed 
anenlightenedbiitoppreseed  popnktien^  when  he  wished 
to  relieve,  and  the  privileged  daises,  of  the  nebility  and 
<dergy  whom  he  was  desirona  to  veform.  But  the  e|qpo« 
sition  of  these  orders  perpetnally  paralyaedi  his  measures  $ 
and  alter  repeated  attempts  at  ameliofatioo,  the  em- 
bamesed  state  of  tiie  finances  imposed  apon  the  oonrt 
the  eoBfvecaitian  ^  the  States*General,t  a  measure 
adopted  with  great  reioetaDce*  This  was  the  com* 
menoement  o#  the  Rerolation. 

Tkd  States-General  were  opened  with  great  pMsp 
May  5th,  1789.  The  members  of  the  tUrS'^mi,  to  aTail 
tiiemsehes  of  their  nambers,  insisted  on  voting  by  pellf 
bnt  the  king  and  the  conrt,  jaslly  fearing  innofvations^ 
insisted  that  the  States  should  yote  by  orders^  nnkss 
oa  qnestions  of  finance.  At  the  yeri&oatiott  of  the 
powers,  the  iiewt^tai  reqaested  that  the  examinatiott 
BK^t  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  three  orders,  at 

*  The.  commercial  classes,  though  saperior  in  many  respects 
to  the  old  nobility,  were  excluded  from  offices  in  the  army, 
high  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  the  saperior  magistracy, 
Prools  of  nobility  were  necessary  to  obtain  these  distinctiocs. 
>-ttM»Li.a's  Memoirs. 

t  This  assembly;  consisted  of  the  three  orders*— clergy,  no. 
blllty,  and  Hm^iut^  or  coramoat.  It  had  merely  a  tem- 
porary existence,  being  only  convened  to  grant  subsidies, 
when  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing.  At  the  cctt  vocation 
of  1789,  the  number  of  members  was  one  thousand,  half  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  third  order.  They  were  called  States^ 
G'eneraly  to  distinguish  tb?m  from  the  Provincial  States, 
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each  had  an  interest  in  eitaiyming  the  powers  of  the  other 
two.  The  nobility  and  clergy  however  resolutely  op- 
posed this  3  the  court  interfered  but  in  vain  ;  and  the 
tiers^itat,  finding  the  privileged  classes  inflexible/  pro- 
ceeded to  business  wil^ont  them^  verified  their  powers, 
and,  June  17th,  on  the  motion  of  Si^yes,*^  decreed  them- 
selves a  National  Assembly.f 

The  court,  then  principally  directed  by  the  queen, 
thunderstruck  at  this  decisive  step,  induced  the  king  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  tterS'SiaL  The, hall  where 
they  had  deliberated  was  taken  from  them,  June  20 ; 
the  military  were  drawn  out  to  intimidate  them :  never- 
theless, undaunted  by  these  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
they  followed  M.  Bailly,  deputy  of  Paris,  to  the  Tennis 
court }  and  there  swore  t  never  to  separate  until  they 
had  given  a  constitution  to  France. 

The  Tennis  court  being  afterwards  occupied  to  pre- 
vent their  re-assembling  there,  the  deputies  repaired  to 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  June  22,  where  the  dergyll 
joined  them  in  great  numbers.  On  the  following  day^ 
the  king  met  the  three  orders  in  the  hall  of  the  States, 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  tien-Siai,  prescribed 

•  Abb^  Si^yes  had  been  disappointed  of  preferment  in  the 
church,  and  to  this  his  hostility  to  the  old  regime  is  attributed. 
—See  Db  Molevillb^s  Annals  of  the  Resolution. 

t  The  orders  had  been  previoasly  united  in  Daophiny ,  which 
first  exhibited  a  model  for  the  nation. 

t  Que  depnty,  M.  Martin  d'Auch,  from  CasteUandaiyy  bad 
the  courage  to  refuse  to  take  the  oath. — Db  Molbvills. 

II  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy  were  disaffected  to  the 
government. 
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their  daty^  atd  eiymned  tiiem  to  obey  %t  the  peril  of 
their  dis8ohiti<Hi.  He  ibm  <Mrdered  the  BtaUSs  to  with- 
draw. The  d^rgf  and  nobles  obeyod :  bet  th^  deputies^ 
infloenoed  by  Mirabeaa^  a  fiuctioas  noMemaa,  remained 
mmiofed^  and  leeoWed  to  re«model  the  gover nmeBt.  A 
few  days  after,  the  duke  of  Orleeas*  and  forty-seven  of 
the  nobles  joined  thetn  i  and  congnitulAtory  addressesf 
from  aH  parts  of  France  rivetted  their  determiaattons. 

The  oonrt,  howev»>  luNwmbled  a  large  military  force 
In  the  neighbonrhood,  under  Mareschat  de  Broglie, 
and  prepared  to  adopt  depisive  measures.  The  de^ 
pnties  in  v^in  solioitjed  the  dismissal  of  the  troops. 
Trains  of  artiUsry  arrived  from  the  frontiers ;  foreign 
regiments  were  called  in  $  and  Paris  and  Versailles  were 
menaced  by  a  powerful  urmy.  M.  Necker^  whose  c^on- 
dmctwae  very  .snspiciousj  was  dismissod,  July  11^  and 
an  insttnrection  immediately  followed.  Previons  to  this« 
the  nobility,  and  the  remainder  of  the  clergy,  who  had 
been  dreadfully  menaced  by  the  mob,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Ae  king  had  joined  the  Assembly  i  and  the 

*  This  unprincipled  mitt  was  one  of  the  chief  agents  En  the 
revolution,  if  not  the  author.  He  is  charged  with  aspiring  to 
the  crown. — See  De  Molbyillb's  Annals. 

t  These  addresses  were  prepared  at  Versailles  by  tlie 
Breton  depnties,  and  sent  into  the  provinces  by  trosty  agents 
with  dii^ctions  to  procure  as  many  signaiares  as  possible. — 
See  Da  MolkvIlib's  Annals. 

%  This  miaister  had  given  the  States  a  democratic  form,  by 
making  all  the  members  of  the  three  orders,  without  any 
distittction,  eligible  either  as  electors  or  menbers.^BouiLLE^s 
Memoirsy  4cc. 

Q  2 
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deputies^  appretaensiye  of  the  seizare  of  tbe  hall  by  the 
military^  had  decreed  a  permanent  sittings  imtil  dream* 
stances  should  render  it  unnecessary.  The  Parisians, 
dreading  the  violence  of  the  rahfole^  and  apprehensive 
also  of  an  attack  froiki  the  troops^  ^gan  to  concert 
means  of  defence.  The  electoral  Assembly,  v^ich^  after 
the  election  of  the  d^nties'to  the  States-General^  ought 
to  have  been  dissolved^  now  seized  upon  -all  aitthority, 
and  assumed  the  title  oiprovisionmi  magistrates.  They 
called  out  a  corps  of  forty- eight  thousand  militia,  and 
required  every  Parisian  to  enrol  himself  in  his  district. 
The  vast  pdpulation  of  Paris,  now  in  motion^  appre- 
hending an  attach,  became  clamorous  for  arms^  which 
they  seized  wherever  found.  A  report  that  the  guns  of 
the  Bastille  were  pointed  against  them,  induced  them 
July  14,  to  assault  that  fortress^  which  they  stormed;* 
and  the  governor,  Swiss  soldiers,  and  some  invalids  there 
on  duty,  were  put  to  death.  These  sanguinary  proceed- 
ings alarmed  the  king }  who,  abandoning  the  councils  of 
his  courtiers,  dismissed  the  troops,t  confided  himself 
to  the  Assembly,  went  to  Paris,  and  recalled  M.  Necker. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
the  ministry,  emigrated,  t 

*  The  Bastille  contained-  seven  prisoners,  two  of  whom 
were  deranged. 

t  This  imprud^kit  step  rnimsd  the  monarchy  by  giving  vp 
the  capital  to  the  mob :  MarcshaMeBroglieybowevef,  oQiered 
to  escort  his  miftjeAty  to  Metz  with  the  troops,  bat  in  vain. 

X  M.  Fonlon,  ex-minister,  and  his  8on-in*law  M.  Bertliier, 
intendant  of  Paris,  were  tak«n  and  butchered  by  the  nob. 
**  A  never  ceasing  inquietude  tormented  those  fVeemen  of 
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But  th^se  ita^rrectionary  movements  were  not  con- 
fiiUBd  to^  Parie$  the  provinces  also  canght  a  similar 
spirU  3  the  lower  orders  e^rywhere  ''Organized  them- 
selves* into  nranicipali^es  lor  their  government^  and  into 
national  guards  for  their  defence."  In  the  towns  the 
X^eopkr  united  agidnst  the  nobles  and  magistrates ;  and 
in  the  country,  fired  tihe  castles«f  their  lords.  In  several 
places  the  soldiers  joined  the  citizens  >  but  in  some  pro- 
vinces, the  mob,  headed  by  thieves,  incendiaries,  and 
mnrderers,  committed  shocking,  barbarities. 

Notwithstanding  these  tumuUnons  scenes,  the  National 
Assembly  deliberately  carried  on  its  projects ;  and  after 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  nobility^  and  of  corporate 

yesterday ;  in  tlieir  anxiety  for  a  new  order  of  things,  and  for 
a  sovereign  jurisdiction,  they  seized  and  engrossed  all  juris* 
diction  to  themselves;  and. several  tumultuous  assassinations 
were  the  fraits  of  this  delirium.''— See  Rabact  de  St. 
£tienne*s  French  Revolution. 

The  savages  of  New  Zealand  probably  never  displayed  so 
much  horrid  brutality  as  the  ruffians  ^ho  murdered  H.  Foulon 
and  M.  Berthier.  The  disgusting  detail  is  given  at  large  in 
De  MotEvux&'s  Annals. 

*  France  contained  at  this  period  sixty- thousand  nol^les, 
possessed  of  all  the  connections  of  the  feudal  syst^mi  and  a 
hundred  thousand  privileged  persons.  These  privileges  con- 
sisted in  exemptions  from  certain  imposts,  which  consequently 
under  a  court  that  measured  its  magnificence  by  its  prodi- 
gality^ fell  with  accumulated  weight  on  the  tiers-^tat.  Every 
thing  was  venal :  offices,  commissions,  and  rights,  were  sold. 
Patents  were  made  out  for  carrying  on  certain  trades;  these 
trades  became  exclusive,  and  were  termed  prinilegef.  The 
rich  speculated  in  these  purchases.  One  individual  held 
thirty  patents  for  peruke-makers,  which  were  sold  at  a  high 
price,  to  persons  living  in  the  remotest  parts  of  France. — See 
Babaut  db  St.  £tiennb*s  French  Rerolntion. 
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bodies,  and  prodaiming  relij|^e«8  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  Aug.  4,  prefaced  tlieir  legidati?e  enactmenta*^ 
by  a  declaration  of  rights,  August  26,  1789.  Thoai^ 
the  king  resisted  these  measures,  the  National  Aflsembly 
was  resolved  to  carry  them :  and  the  finaneial  distresses 
increasing,  diey  <tfdered  the  dknreh  plate  to  be  sent  to 
the  mint,  whither  the  kuig*s  had  abeady  g(me.t 


*  The  National  Assembly,  in  the  coarse  of  its  sittings,  iasti* 
tuted  juries;  abolished  lettre^  de  caehetf  all  distinction  of 
orders,  feudal  rights,  titles  of  nobility,  armorial  bearings, 
liveries^ — turnpike  tells,  the  eort^t^  the  faftelte,*  letteries, 
and  the  pttnithmeat  of  death  by  tortaret  snppressed  the  <tffices 
of  farmers  general,  and  monastic  establishments ;  conferred 
on  the  oppressed  Jews  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  made  game 
free  to  all  citizens ;  liberated  all  foreigners  from  the  gallies ; 
ordered  the  grataitons  administration  of  justice,  by  judges  to 
be  chosen  every  six  years  by  the  people ;  rendered  all  persons, 
of  whatever  religion,  eligible  to  state  employments ;  ordered 
the  restoration  of  the  property  of  tiie  individuals  who  fled  at 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  to  be  made  to  their  de* 
scendants ;  excluded  the  clergy  fVom  all  judiciary  fnnctioas ; 
and  abolished  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  commerce. 
Besides,  they  decreed  that  no  member  of  the  Assembly  should 
receive  any  office  or  favour  from  the  executive  until  fonr 
years  after  leaving  the  legislature;  that  the  old  provincial 
divisions  of  France  should  be  abolished,  and  the  kingdom 
divided  into  eighty-three  departments  ;  and  declared  that 
France  ''  never  more  would  make  war,  from  a  spirit  of  making 
conquests.'' 

t  The  king  had  voluntarily  surrendered  it:  and  the  clergy, 
deeming  the  emergency  extraordinary,  spontaneously  offered 
all  the  church  plate,  except  what  was  absolutely  wanted,  to 
their  country. — See  Oe  MolbyillbIb  Annals.  . 

*  The  corv6e  wts  a  law  compelling  tbe  peasantry  to  repair  the  roads 
without  aay  rcoompehie ;  aad  the  gabeUe  etastrataed  every  person  to  take 
a  certain  qamtlty  of  art t ;  at  m  arUterjr  pitee.  I^oais  XVI.  eamctOy  detHvd 
the  abolition  of  these  na|nat  saaolea. 
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The  state  o£  tke  capital  became  daily  more  critical } 
the  inhabitants,  terrified  by  the  scardty  of  breads  and 
by  apprehensions  of  an  attack  from  the  soldiery^ 
iirere  in  constant  irritation.  The  flight  of  the  king, 
ivhom  the  people  wished  to  detain  as  a  sort  of  pledge  for 
prOYisioDS  and  security,  was  now  agitated  by  the  queen  i 
he  was  to  retire  to  Metz,  near  Bouill^,  and  having  there 
collected  a  powerful  army  was  to  reduce  his  subjects  to 
unconditional  obedience.  But  a  banquet,  given  Oct.  1, 
to  the  military  by  the  queen,  developed  this  design  to 
the  Parisians,  and  caused  a  formidable  insurrection. 
On  the  5tb,  vast  masses  of  the  population  matched  to 
Versailles;*  and  had  not  La  Fayette  followed  them  with 

*  The  royalists  charged  this  tumalt  to  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  M.  de  Mirabean ;  bnt  the  case  coald  not  be  substantiated* 
The  former  of  these  was  an  atrocious  character:  but  M.  de 
Mirabean,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution,  was  admired 
by  all  parties  for  his  great  talents.  In  Jan.  1791,  he  resolved 
to  support  the  royal  cause  and  to  arrest  the  revolutionary 
mania,  on  condition  that  the  jast  rights  of  the  nation  were 
secured.  Loots  XVI,  cheerfully  acquiesced ;  and  Mirabean 
soon  proved  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  revolution.  Some 
interesting  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  character  are 
given  in  the  Marquis  nn  Bouiixe's  Memoirs,  and  in  M.  »b 
Molbville's  Annals.  Unfortunately  for  France  he  died 
April  2, 1701,  before  his  schemes  were  ripe  for  execution. 
Several  of  his  A-iends,  among  whom  was  Talleyrand,  bishop 
of  Autun,  staid  with  him  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  which 
lasted  bnt  a  few  day9.  H«  was  sensible  of  his  approaching 
fate,  and  beheld  with  grief  the  triumph  of  the  factions  who 
threatened  the  royal  authority.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  he  said,  **  My  friends,  it  is  not  for  mB  you  have  to  weep, 
bnt  for  the  monarchy,  whieh  detcends  wUh  me  to  ike  grave" 
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tbe  NalioiMl  gaard^  the  moat  liorriUe  seencs  m%ht  bave 
been  sppreheedecL*  That  Bijgfat  the  king  aooepted  the 
dedaralioii  of  rights.  The  neoct  nunrnrng  the  palaee  wis 
suddenly  attaefcwf  by  the  brigaads;  and  befoie  La 
Fayette  was  npfrized  of  this  treasosy  the  aflsassins  whe 
aooi^  the  ^^wen's  life  hod  dispatched  two  oi  tiie  body- 
goards,  and  wevmded  serend  otbeis*  In  the  eeorse  of 
tbe  day  the  royal  fenily  we«t  to  nuas>  aecmpaaied  by 
sixty  tiionsaad  people:  and  the  Aseembiy,  wbirii  on 
the  19th  was  trmsferred  thitiio,  to  pveyent  tbe  king's 
escape^  decreed  that  hb  majcsfty  should  remain  witii 
them  in  the  same  town. 

To  relieve  the  finances  from  difficulties  which  seemed 
almost  invincible^  Mirabeau  persuaded  the  assembly  to 
grant  to  M.  Necker  the  fourth  part  of  the  income  of  every 
citizen.  This  extraordinary  grant  producing  but  a  tem- 
porary relief,  the  eyes  of  the  malecontents  were  directed 
towards  the  property  of  the  church.  The  clergy  had 
on  the  1  Itb  Aug.  abandoned  tithes :  but  ne^  Talleyrand^ 
bishop  of  AutuD^  proposed  the  renunciation  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  in  behalf  of  state  exigences.  The  clergy 
made  a  strenuous  opposition  :  but  their  adversaries  car- 
ried the  nwasure  Dec.  2ad  To  elfect  the  sale  of  it^ 
a  species  of  exchequer  bills  called  assignatsf  was  created. 

The  dariog  attacks  made  upon  the  monarchy  had 

*  The  earriagfls  had  been  got  ready  for  the  king's  deparfvre, 
but  he  reftued  to  go,  nobly  dieclajring  ^<  that  he  would  rather 
perish  than  see  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  streaming  in  his 
quarrel.''— St.  Etibnnb. 

t  See  MioHBT*8  French  RevolntioBy  toL  I.  p.  103. 
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detenauied  tbe  kostiUly  of  the  court  and  the  princes 
of  the  Idood  to  the  measures  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
the^iMklott of  tibefrivdleges  of  the  noUeSSe^  had  decided 
the  hostility  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  those  parties  were 
veiBifoEced  by  the  der^,  wbam  the  sale  of  church  pro- 
perty had  made  -implacable  enemies  to  the  new  or4er  <of 
liktiigs.  No  measwes  w^e  span^  to  effect  a  counts* 
vevolution :  great  hopes  were  cherished  from  the  expected 
dissolution  of  the  assembly,  whose  powers,  as  deputies 
of  the  States-General,  w^e  only  for  one  year.  In  this 
bovpeyer  they  were  disappointed :  the  king^  on  the  4th 
Feb-  1790,  went  to  the  Assembly  $  and,  in  an  excellent 
speeclw  pointed  out  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  urged 
the  deputies  to  complete  the  constitution,  which  he  pro- 
mised cordially  to  maintain :  and  'the  Assembly  declared 
that  the  sessiott.^hould  only  end  with  the  accomplishment 
of  its  labours.  In  these  it  proceeded  without  intermission, 
notwithstan^ng  the  terrible  commotions  excited  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  Toulouse,  Montaubon,^and  Nismes, 
in  the  spring. 

On  July  14th,  1790,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  Confederation  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars;  where  tbe  deputies  of  tbe  eighty- 
three  departments,^  the  members  of  the  assembly,  the 
Parisian  guard,  and  Louis  XVI.^  in  the  presence  of  four 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  swore  to  maintain  thecon- 

*  France  had  formerly  been  divided  into  provinces,  some  of 
whicli  had  tbeir  reapective  parliaments  and  states ;  but  the 
National  Assembly  ordered  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
departments,  and  suppressed  these  assemblies. 
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•titution  decfeed  by  the  Assembly.  Harmony  -was  ap« 
parently  restored  between  the  king  and  his  pec^le,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  angar  tibe  fntnre  happiness  of 
France. 

Bat  a  variety  of  circnmstanoes  revived  public  dis* 
trost.  ClirilM  wove -formed  to  discuss  the  measnres  of 
administration :  and  of  these  the  Jacobin  dub,*  whidi 
sobseqnently  ramified  throngh  the  provinces,  became 
most  celebrated.  The  aristocracy  organized  similar 
associations;  bnt,  their  design  being  suspected,  they 
were  suppressed.  France  was  rent  by  foctions,  and  filled 
with  gloomy  forebodings.  A  snpposed  attempt  to  carry 
off  theking^Feb.  29, 1 79  ],t  again  rendered  the  attachment 
of  the  monarch  to  the  constitution  donbtfol :  whilst  the 
constant  emigration  of  nobles  and  priests,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  almost  all  the  European  powers^ 
indicated  an  approaching  struggle. 

In  April,  count  Alphonse  de  Durfort  went  on  a  secret 

*  The  meeting  of  the  Breton  deputies  for  the  dispatch  of 
banineAS  originated  this  association.  On  the  removal  of  the 
Natiooal  Assembly  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  they  followed ; 
and  subseqaently  held  their  sittings  in  the  convent  of  the 
JtteoHnSf  whence  they  rei^ived  their  designation.  '^  This 
clab/'«ays  MiONar^  ''changed. its  spirit  with  every  crisis, 
with04U  changing  its  name;  it  was  a  kind  of  frame  work, 
which  was  all  ready  for  the  nse  of  the  ruling  party,  who  ex- 
cluded frgm  It  air  its  opponents.'* 

t  A  tumult  having  taken  place  at  Vincennes,  La  Fayette 
marched  thither  with  the  national  gtiards.  Meanwhile  three 
hundred  royalists,  alarmed  for  the  king's  safety,  went,  with 
arms  concealed  about  their  persons,  to 'the  palace  to  defend 
him.    They  were  disarmed  and  dispersed  by  La  Fayette. 
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ii0Di  ta  the  eBpemr,  wlumi  he  tair  at  Mantua,  and 
who promiaed  to  aid  Laais  XVI*  with  a  powefManny^ 
fytmed  by  a  jaoptioli  of  Germalis^  Swiaa,  fipaniaids^  and 
Sardinians,  in  July  f<^owiog.  Bat  the  emperor  re« 
qvaafed  tliat  all  sttesi^ta  to  escape  mi^,  for  the  present, 
be  gii«A  lip.  Thi6^  state  of  Fraaee  was  at  this  peiiod 
deplorable  :  ^  a  gOTenment  tbe.  sk«e  of  popular 
tftaLOkji  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  sarrododed  by  mi* 
Tidy  meo,  who  altemal»ly  dictate  or  despise  them  i 
soldieia  without  discipline ;  ministers  without  means  | 
a  king,  the  first  friend  of  hia  pe<^Ie,  plunged  into  bit« 
temess,  insidted,  menaced,  strippied  loi  all  authority  $ 
and  the  public  power  no  longer  listing,  but  in  elobs, 
in  which  ignorant  and  rude  men  dare  to  decide  all 
political  questions.*''*^ 

The  affair  of  Vincennes  had  caused  the  Assembly 
to  decree  that  the  king's  departure  from  the  roalm  would 
be  a  forfeiture.  Nererthdess  Louis  and  his  family  re- 
newed the  attempt  June  20.  Every  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  secure  their  flight  to  Montmedy  ^t  soldiers  at 
diffisrent  stations  on  the  route  esported  them  along  j 
every  thing  seemed  favourable,  when  the  king  indiscreetly 
shewed  himsdl  at  Varennes,  was  recognised,  arrested, 
and  sent  back  to  Pkris.  Meanwhile  the  Assembly, — 
alarmed  at  this  oonduct^  and  irritated  by  a  manifesto,  ( 

*  See  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Abb6  Baynal  to  the  As- 
sembly, May  1791,  in  De  Molbyillb's  Annals. 

t  See  the  particolars  in  Db  Bouillb's  Memoirs,  and  Da 
Molbyillb's  Annals. 

i  This  highly  interesting  docoment  forms  the  Appendix  No^ 
xvii.  in  De  Molbyillb's  Annals. 
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founds  June  21,  on  the  Ideg's  bnreea,  in  which  he  eoa- 
dennied  the  measores  of  that  body» — ^had  aaettmed  the 
runs  of  govenmienty  and  declared  the  previsioBal  sap- 
presaioD  of  the  royal  authority. 
.  Hiu  last  act  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  Uie  ap- 
peanmoe  of  the  repuhUcan  party.  A  mob,  headed  by 
th»  infamous  Robespierre,  anembled,  July  17,  in  the 
Champ  de  Bian,  and  deoianded  the  deposifioB  of  the 
king.  Aa  the  Aasembly  had  declared  there  were  no 
gronnda  to  pronounoe  his  forfeitare*  of  the  crown«  La 
Fayette  was  charged  with  the  dispeniou  of  the  rioters^ 
who  had  proceeded  to  deeds  of  Mood.  He  therefore 
hastened  to  the  spot  with  the  national  guard,  and  put  the 
ruffians  to  flight  by  a  discharge  of  musketry.  By  this 
measure,  be  and  M.  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paria,  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  republicans. 

The  partition  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  to  which  nearly  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  Austria  at  their  head, 
were  parties,  was  concluded  July  27 ',  and  bad  for  ita  chief 
object  the  deliverance  of  the  French  king  from  his 
captivity :  this  refused  by  the  Assembly  waa  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  invasion  of  France  at  several  points.  Un* 
moved  by  these  demands,  the  Assembly  proceeded  with 
its  labours  :  the  suspension  of  the  royal  authority  was 
taken  off;  the  constitution  completed  was  presented  to, 
and  cordially  accepted  by,  the  king^f  an.  amnesty  for 

*The  CoDStitntionals  were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monarchy, 
which  they  now  perceived  to  be  in  danger. 

t  On  this  occasion  all  the  debtors  in  France  were  liberated ; 
and  Te  Deum  was  sang  at  the  ciiarcb  of  Noire  Daaie  in  Paris, 
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all  offences  connected  with  the  reTolotion*  was  passed  ^ 
sund  on  Sep.  30^  after  a  royal  speech^  which  called  forth 
loud  plaudits^  the  Gonstitaent  Assembly  was  dissolred« 

The  National  Legislative  AssemUy^  which  snooeeded 
the  Constituent^  oommeBoed  its  sittings  Oct.  1,  179), 
and  swore  to  maintain  the  Gonstitntion.    This  body^ 
decidedly  democratic,  consisted  of  three  fieicti^ns — Con* 
stitnlionals,  who    wished  to  maintain  the    reYolnijon 
by  law;    Girondists^*  who  resolved  to  support  it  by 
all'  possible  means ;  and  Republicans,  who  for  a  time 
were  auxiliaries  to  the  latter.    The  Girondists,  alarmed 
by  the  insurrections  in  the  departments  of  Clalyados, 
Gevaudan,  and  La  Vendue,— by  the  continual  flight  of 
nobles,  and  military  officers,t  to  join  the  emigrant  army^ 
forming  on  the  frontiers,— and  by  the  coalition  of  the 
foreign  powers,  resolved  on  decisive  measures.     On 
Nov.  9,  all  Frenchmen  who  should  be  found  assembled 
on  the  frontier,  Jan.  1,  1792,  were  declared  liable  to 
capital  punishment  $  and  on  the  29tb,  a  severe  decree 
was  issued  against  the  clergy  who  should  reaist  the  laws. 
But  the  king  oj^sed  their  measures,  and  received  the 
support  of  the  Constitutionals.     Had  he  now  joined 
this  party  sincerely,  he  would  have  preserved  his  life 
and  crown,  t    But  he  was  governed  by  the  court ;  which. 


*  So  called  because  the  head«  of  the  faction  were  Vergnand, 
Onadet,  Oensonn^,  and  Isnard,  <*  orators  of  the  department  of 
the  Oironde/'    Its  leader  was  Brissot. 

t  They  disliked  the  Constitution  because  promotion  was  no 
longer  confined  to  nobles,  but  awarded  to  seniority. 

i  A  firm  hand  was  wanting  to  checl£  the  extravagance.Af 
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tnutang  to  the  eonfeder^cy  of  European.  Baveragpit, 
and  td  intrigue,  endeavoored  to  weaken  Ike  two  nlnig 
factioas  by  placing  them  in  coUiaion  with  eaeb  other. 

Thnt  actuated,  the  court  gave  ita  interest  in  fftvovr  of 
Peon's  ekclion  to  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  Nov.  29, 
i^gainit  La  Fayette,*  and  thereby  {daced  the  capital  bk 
the  handa  of  the  Girondists.  The  king  was  soon  zeqaned 
to  choose  a  Girondist  ministry,  of  which  the  prindpds 
were  Dttinonriez  and  Roland;  and  war  was  declared 
against  Austria,  April  20,  1792.  Previoas  to  this,  the 
emigri4it  princes  were  declared  guilty  of  oonsj^acy 
against  the  state. 

The  defeat  of  two  corps  of  the  army,  with  which 
the  French  immediately  invaded  Belgium,  determined 
the  executive  to  defensive  measures.  The  safety  of  the 
state  became  paramount  to  all  other  considerations :  the 
Lqpglative  declared  ilsdl  permanent  3  disbanded  the 
body-guards;  decreed  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  who 
resisted  the  laws ;  and  June  6,  ordered  the  formaiion  of 
a  camp  of  twenty  thousand  at  Paris.  But  Louis  XVI, 
indignantly  r^ected  these  measures^  dismissed  the 
ministry,  and  elected  another  from  the  Feuillantst  or 
Moderates.    This  club,  however,  being  en  the  dedine  in 


men  to  whom  power  was  novelty  ;  and  who,  under  pretence  0/ 
aboUehingdeepoHamy  were  eatafdUking  the  very  worst  of  tyranniea, 

*  He  WAS  suspected  both  by  royalists  and  jaf  oUns. 

t  So  called  from  their  place  of  meeting.  It  was  composed  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  among 
whom  were  Bamave,  the  Lameths,  Si^yes^  Talleyrand,  Mon- 
tesqaiea.  See, ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  members  of  tlie  le« 
gislative  body,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty  €itisens.-^X4UiAt 
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)K>piilar  CMToar,  the  kiog  began  to  rely  on  tke  coalition, 
to  whiob  he  dispatebed  a  secret  messenger.  Meanwhile 
all  who  dreaded  r^pablicanism  and  anarchy,  laboered 
to  aappress  the  dobs,  to  strengthen  the  laws,  alid  mip* 
piort  the  king.  ~  Bat  all  was  in  vain  *,  thf  repoblioaa 
party,  supported  by  all  the  lower  orders,  had*  become 
fiNrnidablei  the  Jacobin  dab- declared  its  sittings  per- 
aMoent  >  denoanced  La  Fayette,  as  an  enemy  to  Frtmce  j 
sad  June  20,  sobmi  tfaoosands  of  the  popnlace,  whom 
B£|i<m  did  mot  attempt  to  restraia,  banst  into  thi^ 
ThniUeries,  entered  the  king*s  apartments,  and  insulted 
bim  in  the  gross^  manaer.  The  oonstitiitiotaal  party, 
howeTerj  and  the  nationat-gwEnrd,  tendered  their  serrices. 
to.  his-  mijealyi  the  dnke'of  Rodheiducanlt  Uaiicotr 
wished  him  to  go  to  Ronen,  where  the  soldiers  woalfl 
d^foiid'hfmf  apd  La  Fayette  proposed  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  army  at  Compiegne :  bat  the  king  de* 
cUned  their  services. 

The  efims  was  now  approaching.  Tke  Girondists, 
triiuphanty  dedared  the  oonntry  in  datiger ;  the 
whole  popalAtion  W4s  armed,  and  a  camp  formed  at 
SMaeoBB ;  and  every  mseAwe  resorted  to  which  conld 
enser e  the  triemfdi  of  their  pmrty.  The  Austrian  and 
Pmae^  armies,  eouwting  of  ode  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thonsanjd  men,  b^an  thetr  march  July  35.  It  was  to 
have  been  coAmended  byGustavas  of  Sweden  -,  bnt  his. 
aesasainatmL  ati*  masqnerade  by  Ankerstrom,*  Mar.  16, 


*  Some  iiiti^restUrg  purtlcaUrd  of  this  event  ate  given  by  the 
MAii«aii.DnBotiiftLa,.tliesi'ilitlieSJt^edl9K3ei^i<e^4  -'''   .     '' ' 
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had  transferred  the  command  to  the  dvke  of  Bmns- 
widt.  This  dIBeer  published  a  manifesto^  charging  the 
National  and  Legislative  Assemblies  witb  all  the  dis^ 
orders  in  whieh  France  was  involved;  avowing  the 
intention  of  the  coalition  to  re-establish  the  oM  order  of 
things;  threatening  with  military  execa^n  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  t^cb- dared  to  defend  themselves  ^ 
and  denonneing  vengeance  on  '*  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  of  the'  department,  of  the  ffistrict,  of  tttb  mnni- 
cipality,  and  of  the  natiobal-guaH/*  and  €he  totri  de- 
strnction  of  Paris,  if  the  king  were  not  restored  to 
liberty  and  power :  pramising^  however^  the  good  offices 
of  the  confederates  with  Louis  to  procure  tlieir  pardon 
"  if  they  promptly  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  coalition.^* 
Him  dedaratioD,  whieh  reached-  Farie  oa>tbe*27tb, 
greatly  irritiited  the  French ;  and  the  rdpnbiicansj  avaifiBg 
themselves  of  the  general  excii^ne0^  agitated  Hie  de-^ 
thronement  of  the  king. 

The  month  of  Aogust  began  #tth  popnhir  insvrrec- 
tioos  organised  by  the  i^pttbfitens':  and'onMle  JOth, 
the  king  and  his  family  fled  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
for  protection  against'  the  armed  biinds  who  beeet  the 
ThniUavii^s  on  every. ^1de<  >•  After  hiS  -depami^  they 
forced  the  palace  5  a  di^adfol  conflict  enstKdd  between 
the  assailants  and  the  Swiss  guards  $  who,  swronnded 
on  every  side,  and  exposed  to  ^e  artillery  whieb  had 
been  bn^agtvt  to  act  np6n  thehiviwifre  eimostiettt-^riflFt^  a 
man.     Thousands  of  the  aggressors  perished ;  bat  the 

a^^arcby  wa.9.  no.  u^ore.    O.a.  t)»e  ]^2th4.J^i4fii  ^.Q^  ^* 
family  were  consigned  to  this  temple  f  and  adoitt  after  aiU 


tiie  stalueft  of  the  kings;  and  illMtke  embkmd  of.  royakyi 
trere  destroyed.  Detcvttiaed  to  l>e»  aresged  ob  r&U  tbm 
enemies^  the  tepi(^lioiinB..6eDt  oemmiMUMiei'&.to  Sidaxv 
on  >Uie  14lii,  to  efrtst  vLa  FayeMe--.  hut  tfa«(rgener«l  coniH 
ittiMed  tlietir  tie  prwinfi 'aud,-  6a  .tto'ldtb^  apoompavied: 
by  several  officers,  he  left  the  army  and /fwocesdedita^: 
ivards 'UidlaiM^  ii^^ndiii^fresD  Ahenoe  td  escdpe/^  to.'the 
United  Stfltes/hiS'  secbAdoouatfciy .**.'*  Bat  £allii\g  into 
the  handstif  the  Avstaristts^-lie  waaimpsiaoiiedatt  Magds- 
b«»g  and  OliDptB  iwr  ibfe  yearsj. 

On  thet24th;^  Loognryi.afleF  a  bombacdtn^Kty  fnrreai** 
d#red  to  the'  PtiksiBaa-j  '^^ni.tfaei^th^^seatl  .Crower^'tfae 
Bnt»h<ambas8atibt>.Wa8.ybc^cd';  afcMi;)Oa  !l;he>30tit^thsr 
duke  of  Bff«iiB#kd&jbqgaB  the'attankiof.Visrdiin.t  >  The/ 
loBB  o£  tii»-^ace'^o«ld  accdssiiiily  eiqpwefPari^.'to  Itkd 
hiTadfiai  Thei  bapital  irJiafvm;the^'gfeiitfestiJagitat»ii». 
aodi  tbr  jifipofaiipaiiSii  iidBettlt^Hh^^eiieaiied  «u:^ih  {aad 
tnthoutr'pvoeeo^'tatefluble^dxtveialtids;'  IDkmf^iliaivy 
yUAl»  wer0^itiad0v'aad'^resl^nM4M»k(tf  ^sler  «oMtttyy 
afid  otheM^:  wet-e^sotttt^ittKd^to^pridon  on  tioeo(int<tfi;heir 
Tank,  opinions,  or  condoeti ^ <  ^  [The  iieWs  of  the  '^phite^if 
Verdev,  whidh4fii\ted<^<ib  «he^nigliCf>of'4^^  1st  ^e^t. 
itllBd  Fans  •  iwith  •  tonidtern^Ktlot)  ji  •  and-  iAw  ite^nhlimmr 
sesmlthiSTmanient  txyefihet  tfa<!l]^  tntitfdenc^desigtts.  ^ -A^ 
arned  .hand<iof  lihree-i  hiioidradniiians' visited  afi  :tli^ 

ingtiMij  »  PovhiseftsfNldts^,  ib«s  AfioNfet'sf  Freaok  fteitolatioyi; 
•  )t  TlK^lad- of  tliis>tevasibiif'wad'd^vi9^'>li5^'<tb«  Hf^jtiroiyM^ 
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pnuMM  in  Fmtkt  sad  mrderal  tbe  nnhmppj  uouUb,-^ 
wifaks,  pni8t8>  staff  oliaers  of  tb^  S^viss,  and  Ike  hfHut 
of  the  Mort,  OMng  whom  was  the  prinoesa  LambtJik* 
In  Tain  the  AuemUy  old  mbistry  triad  to  atop  these 
saagunary  prooeedingB,  which  jconfthraed  for  ihice  4Ky% 
to  'Outrage  hv^ianily. 

Meanwhile  it  becueeneeessafy  Ho  oppose  the  invMling 
armies^  and  therefore  the  eaeeaitiTS  confided  ihe  chief 
oommaed  to  Demourica*  His  BMlitary  shili  soon  intw* 
mpted  the  march  of  the  aUieei  and  seme  partial  adnm* 
tages  gained^  fiept^  20,  by  Kellennan  s  cerps,  OTer  the 
Prassiavs-  firit»  and  afterWandB  over  the  Anstriansty  at 
Vahny^caused  themto  rdtrogadc.  On  the  21st,.BOTAS«ir 
was  abohshed^and.'the^jinfvnuc  ptfodttand  by  the 
IMational-ConYention**  whieh  em  that  day  oomnMoced  its 
aitlmgsnithelluiaierdss*  Alter  4  fliw  days  the  iaradieg 
arsiy  began  to  letrsat;  the.  Fitendi  ptosecnted  their 
advantagstf >  and  atihe.efa>se  of  ihe  cimpaign  the  army 
of  emigrants  wis  diabaaded»  Verdnn  end  Longwy.  retahen ^ 
mi  ^evoral  important  oittes  bctonging  to  the  eneiqr 
iverA  in  the  hands  of  the  repnbtie« 

.  Bat  the  Conventions  instead  of  ii^slatiog^  wae  evr- 
imdnf^d  toi  i«teetine*  dispntes.  •  The  Girondisfis  ^nd  the 
MenntaiQt  straggled  for  the  meAtery;  nntilr  the' latter, 
supported  by  the  idMe  body  el  the  Jadabins,  now  de-. 


« .Tiieimt0riosi  ?rhsmM  Paine,  nffss  a  msariMt  06  Ums: 
Uy,;  sadt.oa  IM  trial.of  tbe  Jimg,  Jir9ie$l  lor  hU  bsaMiment. 

t  This  party  sat  at  the  iflpof  thsJeft0ida^ipdl»Cmlventioe, 
•wl.wtMi  t^  named  49'4i»tmgaM  tbem  firaiii  the  ^^iais,  or 
neutral  memberB  on  the  tame  side^.u  i' 
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cided  iepvUie«uB>  funed  Ihe  aaeendaiit.  In  vud  Ihe 
Gteoadkts  dbniMiiiml>  bs  enendes  of  liberty,  Robcsplone 
and  Mandt,*  vite  amt  b^aa  to  act  s  eons piesoiia  part : 
tbe  die  was  east  i  and  France  was  domsed  to  experiemsey 
under  tbe  name  oi  liberty,  ail  tbe  tycansiy  ef  a  sanguiBary^ 
faction.  After  an  ardnons  struggle  between  contemUng! 
parties,  Lonis  XVL  was  plaised  at  tbe  bar  of  tbe  Gon- 
vcDtion,  Dee.  11,  tried,  and  eondcBined,  Jan.  17,  I7d3.t 
The  death  of  Lonis  roused  all  £afope  toi  arms  against 
France:  into  thb  war  England  pkinged  with  more  zeal 
tlian  any  edier  power;  and*  a  long  and  destroctm 
ossitest  was  the  consequence.  Tbe  repaUic  experienced 
many  f everoes }  several  departments  were  in  a  state  of 
insurfection,  especially  Britanny  and  La  Veodeef  tbe 
fsreign  armies  were  yictorions }  and  tbe*  eonsternatiea 
thns  excited  was  still  further  increased  by  the  defeetioa 
of  general  Domonriez,  who  took  lefage  in  the  Anatrian. 

*  Tbfx  raffian,  in  a  paper  called  VAnd  du  Piuple^  whkb  be 
edile^y  advocated  masaacre  and  aAsasMioation.  He  was  stab* 
bed  Jaly  14,  1793^  by  Charlotte  Cord^i  who  was  guillotined 
•for  tbe  offence. 

t  This  ill-fated  monarch  was  executed  on  the  2l8t,  in  the 
nqsaae  of  the  revolation.  He  attempted  to  address^  the  people 
from  Uie  scaffold,  bnt  the  beating  of  the  drums  drow&ed  bi;i 
noise  ;  three  executioners  seized  him,  and  at  ten  minutes  past 
ten  he  was  no  more.  <*Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half,  passed  in  en- 
deayowing  to  do  good,  the  best  bat  the  weakest  of  inoaarchs  I 
— He  perished,  the  victim  of  passions  which  he  did  not  share ; 
of  the  passions  of  those  abdut  him  to  which  lie  was  a  stranger ; 
and  those  of  the  maltitnde,  which  he  had  not  excited/--— 

MiGNBT. 
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cioip.  Th«  re^blkaBS  mde  theta  disMten  -usr^e  as 
pretexts  for  deqierate  measares ;  the  piopevty  of  the 
eqiigraats  was  eonfiscated ;  these  whe  fetnnied  to  Fraooe 
vera  execated ;  serere  laws  were  eaacted  agaimt  sus- 
pected priests  and  nobles  j  and  the  reveletionary  tribunal 
began  its  work  of  dealsk 

From  April,  1 793,  whem  the  murders  saactioiied  by 
the  Convention,  then  under  the  infloeaoe  cff  Robespierre, 
his  brother,  Marat,  Billand-Vareanes;^  CoUot-d'Herbois, 
Conthon,  St  Just,  Danton,  Dumas,  and.  the  other  in- 
ftunous  names  who  vied  with  each  other  in  outraging 
humanity,  began,  until  July,  1794,  France  was  the 
theatre  of  the  most  appalHng  scenes  whidi  the  pen  of 
history  records.  Every  individual  inimical  to  these  in- 
foriated  monsters,  or  suspected  of  being  so,  was  ordered  to 
the  giullotine ;  deputies  of  the  convention,  officers  of  the 
army,  priests,  nobles,  and  numbers  of  the  middle  classes,^ 
were,  from  time  to  time,  sent  off,  by  thirty,  forty,  sixty, 
and  eighty  together,  to  execution.  Neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared  by  the  ruffians  $  who,  habituated  to  their  mur- 
derous occupation,  frequently  pronounced  the  sentence 
of  death  in  jocular  terms.  Meanwhile,  fully  alive  to 
impending  danger  within  and  without,  they  prepared  for 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  Every  man  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  being  ordered  to  take  arms,  the  republic 
soon  had  forty  armies,  and  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers.    France  became^  '^on  the  one  hand,  a 

*  The  ricb«were  often  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth. 
**  The  gaillotine  coins  money  for  the  republic,*'  was  a  sayiag 
of  one  of  these  wretches. — Ds  Moletiixb. 
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Gamp  mod  a  w99kA»p  for  the  repablicans,  and,  oa  tlie 
othery  a  prison  for  the  disalliBct^j"  whilst  ''arevoln- 
kionary  army  of  six  thousand  soldiers  and  a  thoosand 
astiUerymen  was  created  for  the  interior/'  "They 
plsoed  the  public  faactionanias  nndpr  the.  inspection  of 
clqhs»  and  fomied  a  revolotioaary  committee  in  each 
section ;  on  every  side  .they  presented  a  bold  frcmt  both 
to  dieir  enemies  abroad  and  theinsorgeBts  at  home/' 

The  war  between  the  reppblic  and  the  coalition  was 
vigorously  carried  on,  but  without  any  decisive  circum- 
stance until  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  about  the  end  of 
July,  1 793,  by  the.  Austrian  and  English  tro<^s.  In  Aug. 
Toulon  was  captured  by  the  British  forces  under  lord  Hood, 
and  for  a  time  supported  the  royalist  cause.  Neverthe- 
less the  Convention  was  successful  against  its  enemies, 
whom  it  visited  with  terrible  severity.  The  Queen  was 
guillotined  Oct.  16 ;  the  chiefs  of  the  Girondists'^  on  the 
31st;  in  Nov.  the  duke  of  Orleans,t  madame  Roland,  $ 

*The  attempt  to  save  the  king  was  their  chief  crime.  Twen* 
tyone  were  execnted,  and  seventy-one  detained  in  prison. 

t  He  was  called  citizen  Egalit6,  and  had  voted  for  the  death 
of  lionis  XVI.  bis  relative. 

The  causes  of  the  difference  between  the  duke  of  Orleans 
and  tlie  court  were  three:  tsf,  the  refusal  of  his  request  during 
the  American  war,  of  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  high  admiral, 
then  filled  by  his  father-in-law,  the  duke  de  Penthievre.  2nd, 
iiis  banishment  in  1788,  on  account  of  his  conduct  at  the  royal 
sitting  held  iu  the  parliament  at  Paris.  Srd,  the  stop  put  by 
the  queen  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  duke 
d'Angonleme. — Bouille's  Memoirs. 

1  She  was  the  wife  of  the  ex-minister  Roland,  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  talents,  and  the  soul  of  the  Girondist  party. 
She  suffered  with  great  fortitude. 
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M.  BuUy^*  and  a  vast  iiMiber  of/prietU  and  BoUes. 
fiiMsaea  of  eyery  kind  were  tolerated  $  a  new  division 
of  <iM  year  was  decreed.f  and  Sept.  22,  1792,  cBstin- 
gmhed  as  tke  beginning  tf  «  new.  sera  ior  France.  Tbe 
bishop  of  Paris  aad  Im  veetors  Were  ^ontpelled  try  a 
frantic  rabMe  ti^  abjure  dmiiafdiy,  md  tbe  CooTentioB 
to  decree  tke  worship  of  ^JR^Meii. 

In  Dec.  Tonlen  was  re*<;a(ptnfed ;  and  in  Fd).  1794, 
La  Vend^e^  the  sfcrong-lKM  of  royalty,  snbdned.  The 
Tengeaaoe  exercised  by  the  repabMcans  on  these  plsoes 
was  dreadful.  *'  General  Thnnrean  snrroimded  La 
Vendue  vntfi  sixteen  entrenched  camps;  twelve  oo* 
lamns,  known  by  the  name  of  the  mfemal  cohmuu, 
sconred  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  explored  die 

*  He  wat  a  philosopher,  and  had  been  depaty  for  Paris 
at  the  States-Oeneral,  and  ftubsequently  mayor. 

t  They  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
eachy  abolislied  the  sabbath,  divided  each  month  into  three 
decades,  or  periods  of  ten  days  each :  and  the  five  complimen- 
tary days  were  ordained  festivals  to  Virtue,  Labour,  Genius, 
Opinion,  and  Rewards.    The  months  were  called 

Vendemaire,  Vintage  Month,    Sep.  22. 

Brumaire,  Fog  Month,  Oct.  22. 

Frimaire,  Frosty  Month,      Nov.  21. 

Nivose,  Snow  Month,         Dec.  21. 

Plnviose,  .  Rainy  Month,        Jan.  20. 

Ventose,  Wi/idy  Mouth,      Feb.  10. 

Germinal,  Blossom  Month,   Mar.  21. 

Floreale,  Flower  Month,     Apr.  20. 

Prairial,  Meadow  Month,  May  20. 

Messidor,  Harvest  Month,   June  19. 

'  Thermidor,  Hot  Montli,  July  12. 

Fructidor,  Fruit  Month,       Aug.  18. 
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vroods,  carried  off  those  who  were  collected  together 
and  spread  terror  throughout  this  unfortunate  country.'* 

In  1794  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  republic 
with  great  success.    But  the  reign  of  terror  was  at  its 
height  j  Robespierre  and  his  emissaries  deluged  France 
with  the  blood  of  her  children.*    His  old  partisans  at 
last  were  wearied  with  these  cruelties^  and  many  of  them, 
unwilling  to  support  his  measures,  were  put  to  death. 
At  length,  after  many  inefiectual  attempts,  he  was  de- 
nounced in  July,  and  on  the  27th,  was  added,  with 
several  of  his  inhuman  coadjutors,  to  the  list  of  rictims 
slain  by  the  guillotine.     The  revolutionary  tribunal  was 
re-organized  5    justice  and  clemency  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  safety;  multitudes  relieved  from  prison ; 
and  the  reign  of  terror  closed.     In  Oct.  the  Jacobin 
clubs  were  suppressed  5  f  and  in  Dec.  an  amnesty  for  all 
state  criminals,   with  few  exceptions,   decreed :(    the. 
royalist  insurgents,  at  the  beginning  of  1 795,  accepted 
the  amnesty,  and  the  civil  war  was  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  campaign  of  1 794  had  been  particularly  favourable 
for  France  -,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  republic 

*  May  12,  1794,  thirty-three  nobles  were  guillotined,  and 
afterwards  madame  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Louis  XVI.  July  25, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  persons  were  condemned  to  the 
same  fate,  and  among  them  the  unfortunate  baron  Trenck. 

t  Many  curious  facts  relative  to  sundry  individuals,  to  whom 
the  Absb  Barrubl  attributes  the  revolution,  are  to  be  found 
in  his  History  of  Jacobinism. 

X  The  murderous  associates  and  agents  of  Robespierre  and 
his  party  were  excepted.  Nearly  all  these  monsters  suffered 
for  their  atrocitief . 

'8 
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were  in  posMSskm  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  the 
UnkedFjroTinoea;  the  prindpalities.of  Liege  and  Mo* 
naoo;  the  bishoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms;  the  dnddes 
of  Deox  PontSj  Jaliers^  and  Cleves ;  the  electorates  of 
Tr6veSj  Cologne,  and  Mentz ;  the  continental  dominions 
of  the  S#r^«"»^»^  long,  and  part  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia. 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  republic  is  a  tissue  of 
party-struggles  for  power  j    of  massacres,   in   which 
royalists  and  republicans  alike  disgraced  themselves  by 
barbarities  of  the  most  shocldng  kind ;  and  of  internal 
conspiracies,  and  foreign  coalition :  during  the  progress 
of  which  the  goyernment  of  France  passed  Oct.  1 795,'^  to 
two  Councils,  (one  of  the  Ancients,  and  another  of  the 
Five  Hundred)  and  a  Directory  jf  Dec.  )3,  1799,  to  a 
triple  consulate,  of  which  Bonaparte  was  the  first,  Camba- 
ceres  the  second,  and  Le  Brun  the  third  3  May  2,  1 802,  to 
a  Dictatorship,  under  the  first  Consul;  and  finally.  May 
20,  1804,  into  the  hands  of  an^  Emperor.     Without  a 
consolidated  government,  rent  by  faction  within  and 
assaulted  by  hosts  of  foes  without,  endangered  by  per- 
petual insurrections,  [sometimes  republican,  sometimes 
royalist,]  a  dictator  was  perhaps  necessary  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  France. 
The  splendid  victories  of   Bonaparte,^    the  most 

*  The  Convention  closed  Oct  36,  after  having  sat  three 

years. 

t  This  consisted  of  five  individuals — ^Lar^veillere^JUepiuiz, 
Rewbelly  Letouroenr,  Barras,  and  Carnot. 

X  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica, 
Aug.  15, 1700.    On  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  Bonaparte, 
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distinguished  of  all  the  republican  generals^  in  Italy^ 
and  his  subsequent  exploits  in  Egypt  and  Syria^  had 

M.  de  Marboenf,  commander  in  the  island,  |»laced  him  first  at 
the  college  of  Autnn,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college  of 
Brienne ;  from  whence  in  1785  he  removed  to  finish  his  studies 
at  the  military  academy  of  Paris.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self tL%  the  re-capture  of  Toulon,  in  Dec.  1793 :  but  his  grand 
military  career  did  not  commence  until  Oct.  1796,  when 
Barrasy  appointed  to  the  command  in  Paris,  named  him  his 
second ;  in  which  capacity  he  suppressed  a  formidable  attack 
made  on  the  6th,  by  forty  thousand  Insurgents  on  the  Con* 
vention.  After  this  he  was  made  general  of  tlie  interior ; 
and  in  Feb.  1796,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  Italy.  His 
Jirst  victory  April  11,  at  Montenotte,  was  the  precursor  of 
signal  successes.  In  a  series  of  battles,  of  which  those  at 
Millesimo,  at^M^ndovi,  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  at  Castiglione, 
at  Roveredo,  at  Areola,  at  Rivoli,  and  at  Tagliamento,  are 
conspicuous,  he  humbled  Sardinia,  the  Italian  states,  and 
Austria,  and  compelled  them  to  take  peace'almost  on  his  own 
termfi.  The  Sardinian  war  terminated  after  six  victories,  in 
fifteen  days ;  and  the  campaign  against  Austria  was  ended  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  signed  April  18, 1797.  He  was  now  feared 
by  tlie  Directory ;  who,  to  rid  themselves  of  so  formidable  a 
competitor,  sent  him  to  Egypt,  May,  1798,  with  a  large  army, 
intended  to  menace  the  English  East  India  possessions.  In 
his  voyage  thither,  being  denied  permission  to  take  in  fresh 
water  at  Malta,  by  the  grand  master,  he  landed  some  troops, 
and  took  possession  of  the  island.  In  Egypt  and  Syria  he 
gained  a  series  of  victories  \  but  the  valour  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  checked  the  tide  of  his  success  in  the  latter  country. 
The  arrival  of  Turkish  reinforcements  alsp  made  his  return  to 
Egypt  indispensable.  On  the  26th  Jnly,  1799,  he  gave  them 
a  signal  defeat  at  Aboukir,  drove  ten  tiionsand  of  them  into 
the  sea,  and  made  the  Pacha  prisoner. 

But  hearing  of  fresh  commotions  in  France,  he  confided  his 
army,  which  had  no  special  object  in  view,  as  the  idea  of  at* 
tacking  India  had  been  renounced,  to  general  Kleber,  and 
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made  him  the  idol  of  the  people^  who  longed  to  bestow 
on  him  extraordinary  marks  of  favour.  Repeated  at- 
tempts on  his  life  only  enhanced  his  merit  in  their 
esteem.  Besides^  he  had  the  address  to  veil  his  restless 
and  insatiable  ambition  by  great  exertions  for  the  public 
wdfiure.  He  destroyed  the  factions  that  had  distracted 
France;     re-introduced    the  clergy;     ooncfliated  the 

X 

t 

Aug.  2S,  embarked  for  France,  where  he  landed  Oct.  9;  He 
wa»  bailed  everywhere  with  acclamation ;  aod  each  party 
•ought  to  gain  him,  whilst  he  cautiously  availed  himself  of  such 
means  as  were  likely  to  promote  the  design  he  had  formed  of 
grasping  at  the  government.  In  conjunction  with  Abb6 
Sidyes,  and  aided  by  the  troops,  he  dissolved  the  directory, 
and  the  legislative  body,  Nov.  0;  established  a  provisional 
administration  under  Si^yes,  Roger  Ducos,  and  himself,  until 
Dec.  IS,  when  the  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
triple  consulate,  in  which  rank  he  took  the  first  place. 

Bonaparte's  interference  in  the  government  was  generally 
popular,  because  as  he  had  been  careful  not  to  connect  himself 
with  parties,  each  faction  hoped  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a 
change.  Meanwhile,  anxious  to  wield  the  energies  of  France 
against  external  foes,  he  resolved  by  all  possible  means  to  ter- 
minate its  civil  dissensions.  For  this  purpose  he  called  around 
him  men  of  all  parties,  and  thus  conciliated  the  moderate  of 
all  classes.  He  then  directed  his  attention  to  the  continent, 
where  the  armies  of  the  second  coalition  menaced  the  tran< 
qoilUty  of  France.  He  left  Paris  May  0, 1800,  crossed  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  entered  Milan  June  2,  and  on  the  14tb,  on  the 
plains  of  Marengo,  decided  the  fate  of  Italy  by  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Austrians.  Eighteen  days  after  he  returned  to 
IParis,  where  he  was  received  with  acclamations.  From  this 
period  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  March  27, 1802,  he  laboured 
to  procure  internal  tranquillity  for  France,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely succeeded. — Mig  net's  French  Revolution,  Bioora- 
PHiB  Moderns,  Sec. 
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hostile  |>rie8t8;  and  encouraged  industry  and  commerce. 
"  He  sought  his  own  glory  in  the  prosperity  of  France. 
He  surveyed  the  departments,  cut  out  canals  and  har* 
boors,  built  bridges^  repaired  the  roads,  erected  monu- 
ments, and  multiplied  the  means  of  communication.  He 
prided  himself  especially  in  being  the  protector  and  the 
legislator  of  domestic  interests :  and  the  civii,  penal,  and 
commercial  codes,  wluch  he  undertook,  completed  in 
this  respeet  the  work  of  the  revolution."  After  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  he  re-established  the  clergy  ^ 
and,  by  the  institution  of  the  legion  of  honour,  created  a 
new  aristocracy.  But  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  all 
aspirants  to  despotism  dread,  was  taken  away  5  and  in 
defiance  of  some  few  unbending  republicans,  who  sus- 
pected his  designs,  he  completed  his  schemes,  and 
assumed  the  imperial  dignity.  May  20,  1804.  .  He  was 
crowned  at  Paris,  Dec.  2,  by  pope  Pius  VII. 

England,  irreconcileable  to  the  new  order  of  things 
in  France,  was  unremitting  in  her  attacks  against  the 
colossal  power  of  that  country ;  and,  whilst  her  fleets 
rode  triumphant  on  the  ocean,t  annihilated  the  foreign 

*  The  English  were  as  snccessfol  by  sea  in  the  late  war,  as 
the  French  by  land;  and  her  Natal  Chrohiclb  represents  an 
ahnost  nnbro^cen  series  of  victories.  The  principal  of  these 
were  the  battle  off  Brest,  Jane  1, 1794,  gained  by  Lord  Howe^ 
off  Cape  St  Vincent,  Feb.  14, 1797,  by  Sir  J.  Jervis ;  off  Cam- 
perdown,  Oct.  11,  by  Admiral  Dnncan ;  off  Aboakir^  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile,  Ang.  1, 1798,  and  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct^'Sl , 
^^&y  by  Lord  Nelson ;  off  Cape  Ortegal,  Nov.  4^  by  Sir  R. 
Strachan  y  and  that  in  Basque  Roads,  April  11,  180%  b]^ 
Lord  Cochrane. 

s  2 
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oommeiee  d  her  rivals^  and  seised  upon  th^  oolonial 
pofseMions,  her  moneys  lavished  profnady  amMig  the 
needy  aevereigns  of  the  eonttnent,  stirred  up  repeated 
oealitions  against  France.  Five  timesf  the  whole  of  oonti- 
aental  Eorope  was  prostrated  before  the  military  genias 
of  Ganl;  bat  a  sixth  coalition  was  fatal  to  the  im- 
perial  eagles.  Spain^  which  Bonaparte  had  invaded  in 
18Q7«  ofiered  an  unexpected  resietancej  and  the  war, 
carried  on  by  the  Spanish  patriots  and  the  British  aan- 
liaxies,  being  protracted  until  1812^  Russia^  having 
completed  her  armaments^  declared  war  against  FrancCj 
her  former  ally.  Bonaparte,  with  his  aecustomed  ra- 
pidity,  crossed  die  Niemen,  June  24,  and  invaded  Russia 
with  five  hundred  thousand  men.  After  a  series  of  battles 
at  Ostrowno,  Mohilow,  Smolensk,  and  Moskowa,  he 
entered  Moscow  Sep.  14.    After  improvidently  remain* 


t  The  ftrsi  coalition  against  France,  March,  1793,  was  dis- 
rolved  by  the  brilliant  campaign  of  1796 1  the  ueond^  April, 
1799,  was  paralyied  and  snbsequently  dissolved  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Aastrians  at  Marengo,  June  14, 180O ;  the  tkird^  April, 
1806,  was  destroyed  by  the  victory  gained  at  Austerlitz,  Dec. 
3,  over  the  Anstrians  and  Roisians ;  the  /(north,  Sept.  1806, 
was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  June  21, 1807,  the  resoit 
of  a  series  of  victories  gained  by  the  French  over  the  Prnssiaos, 
at  Jena,  Oct,  14,  and  over  the  Russians,  at  Eyian,  Feb.  8, 1807, 
and  at  Friedland,  June  14 ;  ihej^tk^  April  1609,  was  destroyed 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Aastrians  at  Eckmohl  and  Esling,  which 
consigned  Vienna  to  the  victor,  May  12,  and  by  the  decisive 
battle  ofWagram,  July  8.  After  his  occupation  of  Vienna, 
be  issued  a  proclamation,  May  17,  abolishing  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope,  and  uniting  his  dominions  to  the  French 
empire. — See  Mionbt's  French  Revolution. 


iBg  Uiere  six  wttks,  in  iMpes  of  trealing  with  Russia, 
he  b^gaa  his  retreat  Bnt  it  was  too  late :  the  Rnssians, 
IB  retiring  before  him,  had  laid  waste  the  country  on 
ev^ry  side,  and  burnt  their  towns ;  and  almost  all  this 
fine  army,  exposed  to  the  severe  frosts  of  a  Russian 
climate  and  to  famine,  perished,  and  with  it  the  good 
fortune  of  Napoleon. 

These  disasters,  though  they  did  not  cause  the  em* 
peror  to  despair,  revived  the  hopes  of  oppressed  Europe. 
In  1813  the^  sixth  coalition  was  begun  against  him  by 
England,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  The  campaign  opened, 
however,  auspidously  for  Napoleon,  who  gained  several 
victories :  bnt  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenants,  and  the 
continued  defection  of  bis  old  allies,  compelled  him  to 
retreat.  In  the  tremendous  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Saxons 
and  Wirtembergers  passed  over  to  the  enemy  in  the 
field  of  battle;  and  Napoleon,  after  a  desperate  straggle, 
re-crossed  the  Rhine,  Oct.  30,  1813,  and  re-entered 
France. 

The  campaign  of  1814  rolled  the  vast  armies  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  like  a  torrent,  into  France.  Napoleon 
displayed  his  usual  military  genius ;  and  had  not 
treachery  and  indifference  been  manifested  by  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  even  by  the  members  of  his  own  family,  the 
invading  hosts,  instead  of  a  triumph,  might  have  reaped 
disgrace.  But,  attacked  in  so  many  places  at  once,  and 
betrayed  by  Talleyrand,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  him, 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  adverse  fate.  The  Bourbon 
dynasty,  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVIIL  was  replaced  on. 
the  throne  of  France  by  four  hundred  thousand  foreign 
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btyonetSi  «id  Napoleon,  after  ruling  the  eontiaent  lor 
ten  years,  was  restricted  to  the  sovereigaty  of  Elba.* 

The  allied  armies  had  scarcely  retired  from  France, 
iiten  in  March,  1815,  the  ex-«mperor,  with  one  tfaonaand 
men,  set  sail  from  Elba,  landed  in  Franpe,  and  directed 
his  march  to  the  capitaL  Everywhere  his  retnm  was 
hailed  with  acclamation  by  a  devoted  soldiery ;  aad  he 
entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  Bourbon 
princes  fled;  Enrope  was  in  consternation ;  the  cxm tend- 
ing parties  again  took  the  field  at  Waterloo  -,  and  after 
a  series  of  battles  the  Frencb  army  was  vanqnisbed. 
The  Bourbon  dynasty  was  again  restored  i  and  Napoleon, 
after  surrendering  himself  to  the  British  government, 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena.t 
The  commencement  of  the  RepuUic  of  Hayti  . .      1797 

The  revolation  in  France  was  followed  by 
dreadful  commotions  in  St.  Domingo,  Aug.  1701 , 
where  the  men  qf  coUmr  resolved  to  assert  their 
freedom  by  the  sword.  A  sanguinary  conflict 
was  the  result,  in  which  the  massacres,  confla- 
grations, See,  that  had  talcen  place  in  France 
were  repeated.  But  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
island  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual :  and  the 
Haytians  now  present  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  Bhek  Empire,  considerably  advanced  in 
civilisation.^ 

•  See  Migmbt's  Frencb  Rev.  vol.  ii; 

i  Here  he  remained  in  a  state  of  severe  captivity  natil  his 
death,  May  5, 1831.  The  narratives  of  O'MsAna,  his  surgeon, 
and  of  his  confidential  friendf*  Momtholok,  Las  Casas,  dec. 
afford  ample  particulars  concerning  his  life  and  imprisonment. 

t  tfee  beMtlftil  tad  fertile  itlaad,  oaied  HayCI  by  the  aborigtaet,  Etpagaola 
by  Hic  Spaaitrde,  aad  St.  Dowiaso  by  <ht  Frcsiefe*  aad  coasUiraa  as  tSt 
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The  11111611  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 1800 

IreUnd  is  represented  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment by  twenty-eight  peers  and  one  hundred  , 
commoners. 

garden  of  the  West  /iMile#,  Mnlained.  ia  14Mf  when  discovered  by  Colomlms, 
m  milliMi  of  Ubabitmnts.  In  retam  for  estraordinary  acts  of  kindaefi  shewn 
by  the  natives  to  the  Spaniards,  they  were  reduced  to  a  slavery  so  abject,  and 
compelled  to  laboor  so  severe,  that  within  the  short  space  of  twenty>ftve 
years  they  were  diminished  to  fourteen  thousand  souls. 

To  remedy  this  loss,  forty  thousand  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  Locay 
or  Dabtma  islands  were  decoyed  to  Bsp«i|[nola  hy  the  treachery  of  the 
Spaniards.  This  number  being  stiii  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  culture^ 
the  inhuman  and  avaricious  Spaniards  turned  their  eyes  towards  Africa. 

The  odiouaand  inhuman  commerce,  branded  by  the  name  of  slave  trade, 
which  has  too  long  desolated  Africa,  to  the  disgrace  of  christian  govern- 
ments so  lalled,  owed  its  origin  to  baseness,  perfidy,  and  copidity.  Oaqsales, 
a  Portngncfe  navlgalor,  in  1440,  kidnapped  ten  Moors  near  Cape  B^}ador ;  and 
on  restoring  these  men  to  their  country  shortly  after,  by  command  of  his 
prince,  he  received  as  a  recompense,  fh>m  the  Moors  at  Rio  del  Oro>  te»  blaeks 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust.  This  tempted  another  essay ;  and  at  length 
ships  were  equipped,  and  settlements  formed,  for  this  execrable  commerce. 
Nevertheless  tbe.trade  made  no  very  considerable  advances  until  about  1917» 
when  the  necessities  of  Espagnola  induced  Charles  V.  to  grant  a  patent  to  one 
of  his  Flemish  fnvonrites  for  the  introduction  of  four  thousand  slaves  into  the 
island.  This  patent  was  sold  to  some  Genoese  movhants ;  and  then  com* 
menced  a  regular  trade  between  Africa  and  the  West  India  islands.  Still, 
however,  little  was  effected  in  the  colony ;  the  isbnd  did  not  thrive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  unexplored  islands  of  the  new  world  being  favourable  for  pirates  and 
firee-booters,  some  of  them  were  occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  set  of  desperate  adventorers,  called  Buccaniers,  from  Buccans, 
places  in  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  they  cured  their  meat  by 
smoking  it  over  fires  of  green  wood.  St.  Christophers  was  their  first  settlement ; 
bat  on  being  dislodged  from  thence  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  in  consequence 
they  owed  a  mortal  hatred,  which  they  were  not  tardy  to  demonstrate,  they 
took  refuge  in  the  barren  isle  of  Tortnga,  not  far  from  Port  Psix  in  Espagnola* 
But  about  IGOO,  some  of  the  French  Buccaniers  obtained  footing  in  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  commenced  a  settlement.  The  infant  cotony,  in  IG85,  attoacted  the 
notice  of  the  French  government ;  great  attention  was  paid  to  secure  all  the 
advant^es  which  it  promised ;  and  the  colony  rose  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
almost  unexampled. 

In  lOsa,  the  qaptore  of  smne  slaves  from  the  English  was  followed  by  tbe 

culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  was  carried  on  with  sigoM  success ;  and 

'  withia  a  «eatary  firom  that  peiiodtheislaad  contained  7^  sugjiriilynUtions, 
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A  revolution  in  Sweden,  effected  by  the  influence 

of  Bonaparte.  GnstayusAdolphns  IV.  deposed, 

and  the  duke  of  Sndermania  elevated  to  the 

throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII 1809 

On  Ang .  SI,  1810,  Beniadotte,  the  French 
general,  was  elected  crown  prince  of  Sweden ; 
and  has  since  acceded  to  the  throne. 


•117  of  ooiTee,  7M  of  eotton,  SltfO  of  iadifo,  64  of  oocot,  md  MS  mailer 
MtUeneUt  Ibr  nUIac  futoas  utlelet  of  ffMd«  la  1789,  the  popaiatios 
coaaUted  of  SO,ooo  Whites;  M,ooo  Mnlattoet*  who  were  debarred  ftvm 
almost  all  civil  rights;  aad  4M/)M  Negroes.  The  administiatioa  was  iresCed 
la  a  goreraor^eaetai,  whose  power  was  ahsolate;  and  an  lateadaat,  who 
directed  the  flaaace. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolatlon,  the  malattoes,  many  of  whom  were  rich 
aad  well  edacated^  were  eager  to  pat  ia  their  claim  to  the  civil  rights  e^|oyed 
hr  the  white  coloaists.  The  National  Assembly  hy  a  decree.  May  19, 1791, 
raised  them  to  the  laak  of  dtiaeas )  bat  this  declaration,  intended  as  a  booa 
to  the  mnlattoes,  broaght  npoa  them  ihc  iadigaatlon  and  saspldon  of  the 
whites ;  and,  apprehensive  of  aa  attack  lh>m  them,  they  took  arms  fai  self- 
defeace.  Fearing,  however,  the  saperlority  of  their  adversaries,  they  eagaged 
large  bodies  of  negroes  in  their  cause;  and  thas  originated  that  formldaMc 
Insnrrection,  which  terminated  the  dominion  of  the  French  In  St.  Domiogo. 
It  broke  oat*  Aag.  S3, 17M,  wUh  a  horrible  nttssaere  of  the  planters,  aad  the 
conflagration  of  the  plantatloas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Francis. 

The  commissioners  sent  by  the  French  leglslatere,  aad  who  arrived  at 
St.  Domingo,  Sep.  13,  179S,  to  coaflrm  the  rights  decreed,  April  4,  to  the 
untktttoes  and/ree  negroes,  by  which  they  were  made  eligible  as'represeata> 
Uves,  qnarreUed  with  all  the  authorities,  and  engrossed  all  power  to  themselves. 
M.  Galbaad,  appointed  governor  by  the  Coaventlon,  arriving  in  6u  Domingo 
May  7, 1793,  had  reoonrse  to  force  to  overawe  them :  bnt  to  the  ntter  con- 
steraatloB  of  the  ptaaiers,  the  commissioners  iavlted  the  aid  of  the  rekel 
negroes,  and  promised  freedom  to  all  who  sfaoold  Join  their  staadard.  They 
were  coascquentiy  joined  by  thousands;  while  thoasaads  more,  mtetrastlnf 
the  sincerity  of  the  commlssioBers»  availed  themselves  of  the  opportonlty  to 
retire  to  the  moantalns. 

Reeoarse  being  now  had  to  the  Britisli  goverameat,  seveial  corps  of  British 
troops  were  sent,  flrom  time  io  tUne,  to  St  Domingo.  The  first  armament 
arrived  Sep.  19,  1793;  bnt  the  skill  of  the  aegro  chleft,  the  nnmerlcal  sape. 
riority  of  their  troops,  and  the  yellow  fever  which  broke  ont  ia  the  aiMsh 
army,  rendered  all  their  milllary  prowen  abortive:  aad  at  the  flill  of  the 
year  I796t  geaenl  Maltland  entered  into  a  aegodaiion  with  Toassaia^ 
raoogalicd  the  imarml«9  of  St.  Domlafo^  aad  evacaated  the  ishmd  with  his 
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The  establishment  of  the  RepaUic  of  Golambia  .  1821 
Daring  the  prostration  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy by  the  events  of  the  late  war,  her  Ameri- 
can colonies  snccessively  threw  off  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country ,  whose  imbecility  rendered 
even  her  own  political  existence  a  problem^  and 
were  formed  into  several  repablics*  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  is  Colnmbia,,  in  the  north 
of  the  southern  continent;  formed  1821,  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  truly  illustrious  Bolitar, 
a  magnanimous  patriot,  distinguished  by  his  ad- 
miring countrymen  as  the  Liberator^  a  title 
justified  by  his  late  voluntaiy  surrender  of 
anthority.  The  independence  of  these  republics 
has  lately  been  secured  by  their  treaties  with 
Great  Britain. 

troops.  In  the  coone  of  the  straggle  the  Spanish  colony  had  been  ceded  to 
the  French ;  m  that  the  departure  of  their  iJUes  transferred  the  dominion  of 
the  island  to  the  Blacks. 

The  most  dlstipgoished  of  the  negro  chiefs  were  Jean  Francois,  Btasson, 
BoBkroanty  Christoph^,  Dessalines,  and  Tonssaint  L'Oavertnre.  The  latter  Is 
the  kero  of  St.  Domingo,  He  was  bom,  1749,  on  the  estate  of  the  count 
de  No^,  near  Cape  Francois.  While  tending  his  master's  flocks  he  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  calculate;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  acquire, 
ments*  M.  >Bayon,  attorney  to  the  estate,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of 
ability,  appointed  him  his  postilion;  an  enviable  distinction  among  the 
negroes :  this  kindness  the  grateful  Tonssaint  never  forgot: 

Tonssainf  s  mind  expanded  with  his  studies ;  but  works  on  political  aflUrs 
and  military  tactics  seem  to  have  been  his  chief  delight.  His  moral  qualities 
procured  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  As  the  estate  of  No^  was 
the  cradle  of  the  rebellion,  his  cooperation  was  sought ;  but  be  reflised  his 
consent.  Feeling  at  last,  probably*  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  he  neutral 
IB  an  exterminating  war fhre,  he  first  secured  the  safety  and  comfort  of  M, 
Bayou  and  fkmily,  and  then  made  common  cause  with  his  countrymen.  He 
joined  the  corps  under  Biassou,  and  was  made  second  in  command  to  him. 
Blasson  being  subsequently  deprived  of  his  authority,  because  of  his  Cruelty^ 
Tonssaint  wu  m»pointed  to  the  command  of  a  division;  and,  finally,  made 
oommander-lB^hief.  At  the  cessation  of  the  war,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  island ;  attached  to  his  person  individuals  whose  talents  were  likely  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  country;  effected  several  reformations  in  the 
local  authorities ;  and  pat  the  Island  in  a  state  of  complete  defence.  On 
the  1st  July,  1S91,  a  dedarsiloB  of  ufoaraaoBSfoi  was  published' 
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The  erection  of  the  Brazilian  empire    1822 

The  house  of  Braganza,  terrified  at  the  am- 
bitious projects  of  Bonaparte,  fled  to  the 
Brazils,  in  1808.  In  1821,  the  king  returned  to 
Portugal:  in  the  foUowipg  year,  the  Bra- 
zilians declared  themselves  independent,  and 
elevated  Don  Pedro,  the  king's  eldest  son,  to 
the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Emperor. 


On  the  SStb  Dec.  following,  the  French  amament,  conunanded  by  LeClerc, 
Bonaparte's  brother-in-law,  and  intended  to  redace  the  negroes,  arrived  at 
8t.  DMDingo. 

The  history  of  his  campaign  is  a  record  of  the  noak  flagrant  baecMH, 
treachery,  and  crnelty.  Snfllee  it  to  say,  that  Tonsnin^  lulled  Into  aeenrity  by 
a  treaty  of  peace  Hay  8,  ISOSt,  retired  to  his  esute  at  Gonaivea ;  whence, 
within  a  few  days,  he  and  his  fomlly  were  dragged  at  midnight,  by  some  troops 
landed  flrom  two  ships  of  war,  and  embaflLed  for  France.  Until  Joac  11, 
when  he  arrived  at  Breat,  he  was  not  allowed  to  conunanicate  with  hia  Anily, 
and  he  then  saw  them  only  to  take  an  agonizing  ftrewell.  He  was  coaveyed 
first  to  the  Castle  of  Joni  in  Normandy,  and  afterwards  to  Besan^on,  where 
the  cruel  treatment  he  received  caused  his  death  within  twelve  months. 
The  fate  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  a  lasting  stigma  to  the  Freadi 
government.    What  became  of  his  family  is  not  known. 

Christoph^  and  Dessallnes,  roused  by  this  almost  unexampled  peifldy, 
rejoined  their  brethren  in  arms,  and  vigorously  renewed  the  war.  Disease 
meantime  made  great  ravages  in  the  French  army.  Le  Clerc  died  Nov.  1, 180S, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rocbambeau.  The  Blacks,  who  were  now  gaining  ground 
oa  every  side,  retaliated  all  the  cruelties  of  the  French  army.  Oppor- 
tunely  for  St  Domingo,  the  war  in  Europe  was  recommenced ;  the  British 
fleet  had  possession  of  the  sea,  and  July,  1803,  a  squadron  arrived  off  die 
island.  Cut  off  from  all  supplies,  the  French  capitulated  first  to  Deasallaes, 
(who  did  honour  to  humanity  by  foregoing  his  vengeance  on  the  assassins,  who 
had  suffocated  with  brimstone  ship-loads  of  their  prisoners,  and  caused  others 
to  be  devoured  by  bloodhounds ;)  and  afterwards  to  the  British  commodore, 
IiOiing,  who  conveyed  them  to  Jamaica.  On  the  30th  Nov.  Dessalioes, 
Christophe,  and  Clerveaux,  issued  a  proclamation  of  iND&PKHDBit cs. 

On  1st  Jan.  1804,  the  French  nation  was  solemnly  abjurid  in  a  most  eaer- 
getic proclamation,  which  was  followed  by  another  kn  the  28th  April :  and  on 
the  8th  Oct.  1804,  the  first  year  of  indepkndbnox,  Dessalines  was  crowned 
emperorof  |Iayti.— See  RAiMspoRD'sand  Edwards' History  of  St.  Dcmlngo, 
and  AssK  Raynal's  History  of  the  Indies. 


QUESTIONS. 


Pftfk 

Of  what  does  Qbronology  treat?    ••••••••••••••••••••  1 

How  was  time  measared  in  the  early  ages ?  ••• ••  ^^ 

Who  first  attempted  to  determine  a  fixed  «ra  f ,, 

What  historical  record  forms  the  basis  of  almost  OTery 

chronological  system t  ••• •••••••••••••••••••  S 

Whence  originate  the  difficulties  of  chronology  ?   ••••w  „ 

How  are  they  remoTcd ?  ••••••••• ••••••••  t 

What  superstition  seems  to  haTe  resulted  fromTsabismt  ,, 
What  were  supposed  to  be  the  effects  of  the  confignra* 

tions  and  aspects  of  the  planets  t  ••• ••••• «..••  „ 

What  memorable  Instance  of  superstition  is  recorded  of 

the  Athenians?  ••••»••••••••••••••••••••••• 4 

Have  any  benefits  resulted  from  the  superstition  con* 

nected  with  astrology  ?••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  5 

Prove  the  present  existence  of  this  superstition    •••••••  0 

What  imposture  rose  out  of  it?  • •• ••••••«••  „ 

In  what  countries,  and  by  what  persons^  has  this  super- 
stition been  patronised? •••••••••••••••••••••  ^, 

Of  what  does  chronology  take  cogniiance?   •«••••••••  7 

What  is  a  day  i  how  computed  by  different  nations  ? 

which  mode  the  most  ancient ?  •••••• •••••••••  ,, 

Who  iufented  the  sun-dial ?    ••••••••• •••«••••••  7 

How  did  the  Greeks  measure  the  day  previous  to  the 

Introduction  of  the  dial? •• •••••••••••••««•••  ,, 

Give  some  account  of  clocks;  of  watches   •••••»••••••  8 

What  circumstance  caused  the  Uivention  of  the  lanthom  ?  ^ 

Whatisaweek?   •••••• • 9 

How  were  the  days  distinguished  by  the  Hebrews  ?•  •  •  •  ^ 

Whence  are  the  English  names  of  th^  days  derived  ?  •  •  ,» 

How  many  kinds  of  months  are  there  ?   Define  them  ••  ,| 

How  did  CtBsar  cause  the  months  to  be  arranged?  ••••  19 

T 
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Whence  were  divided  the  present  names  of  the  months?  !• 

Oive  some  account  of  the  koman  months    11 

Explain  tht  term  hUiexiUe  •••••• 13 

How  is  the  festival  of  Easter  regulated  ? ^ 

Howmany  kinds  of  years  are  there?    ••• U 

Give  some  account  of  the  Roman  year • ,, 

How  did  Cnsar  remedy  its  defects ?..••••..••••••  10—13 

What  is  iSke  difference  between  the  Julian,  and  the  troe 

solar  year? 14 

Who  effected  the  last  Improvement  of  the  calendar  ?    .  •   „ 
When  was  the  Gregorian  computation  adopted  in  England  ?  1 5 

What  is-meant  by  old  style?  new  style? „ 

Was  the  new  style  favourably  received  by  the  multitude?  „ 
How  did  Hogarth  ridicule  the  popular  prejudice  f    •  •  •  •    „ 

Give  some  account  of  the  lunar  year  ? • 16 

What  are  cycles?  the  solar  cycle?  the  lunar  cycle?  and 

cycle  of  indiction? • ••••••. • „ 

What  is  the  Julian  period  ?  what  is  its  use  ?    •••17 

To  what  year  of -each  cycle  does  the  current  year 

answer? • ••..•••.••.. •  17—19 

Give'  some  account  of  the  golden  number ;  Its  names ; 

and  use    • 19 

'   What  Is  the  epact?    How  calculated? „ 

Why  is  1  subtracted  from  the  golden  nnmber  in  that 

calculation?    •.•••..'••...•• 20 

How  did  the  Greeks  and  Romans  compute  time  ? 81 

How  do  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans  reckon  it  ? .  •    „ 

What  is  an  epocha?  an  sera? „ 

How  is  history  divided  ? •  •  • .    „ 

Define  sacred  history ;  ecclesiastical  history ;   profane 

historyvancient  and  modem  history  ••.. ,, 

Repeat  the  nine  aeras  of  sacred  history;  of  profane  an- 
cient history ;  of  modern  history 22 

Relate  the  chief  events  between  the  Creation  and  the 

Deluge 23 

With  vrhom  ace  Jabal,  Tubal-Cain,  Si  Naamah  identified  ?  „ 
What  took  place  between  the  Deluge  and  Calling  of 

Abraham?  ••••••••••••••••••• ••«••••«•••••••••.    «, 
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Who  erected  the  first  moDarcby  f • . .  •  •  24 

Where  did  Elanii  Auhar,  Aram,  Lud,  the  children  of 
Cushy  Mizrum,  the  Canaanites,  Madai,  Javan,   Tiras, 

Oomer,  Magog,  Meshech,  and  Tabal  settle  f „ 

Did  the  children  of  Noah  preserve  the  tme  faith  ?  •  •  •  •   ,, 

Was  the  fear  of  Ood  entirely  thrown  aside  ?  •  • ,, 

With  whom  did  God  enter  into  a  covenant  t  •  ^  .••••••  •  25 

Relate  the  most  remarkable  events  between  the  Call  of 

Abraham  and  the  Exode • •••••   ,, 

Between  the  Ezode  and  the  Fonnding  of  the  Temple  •  •  26 
What  memorable  events  distingnish  the  interval  between 

the  Fonnding  of  the  Temple  and  the  Captivity  ? 26—27 

What  is  observed  by  Michaetis  relative  to  the  Assyrian 

monarchy? •••••. ••••••••••s*.  26 

What  is  singular  in  the  histoiy  of  the  monarchy  of  the 

TenTribesf    ••••., ,, 

Name  the  most  pions  of  the  Jewish  prinees  ?•••• 27 

Relate  the  principal  events  occurring  between  the  Cap- 

tivi^  and  the  Restoration   •••• • 28 

Between  the  Restoration  and  the  Nativity  •.••••••  28 — ^29 

Why  are  only /oar  great  mdnarchies  noticed  in  prophecy?  28 

How  many  temples  were  there  ?    •••••  29 

State  some  particulars  relative  to  the  adoption  of  the 

Christian  nra. • • ,, 

For  what  is  tlie  period  between  the  Nativity  and  a.  d.  IM, 

memorable? •• ••  86—82 

State  some  particulars  relative  to  the  dispersions.  •  i^.  •  •   ,, 
What  mode  of  arranging  sacred  history  is  remarkable 

for  its  ingenuity  ?  ••••••••••• 88 

How  is  ancient  profane  history  divided ? •••  34 

To  what  ages  of  the  world  are  the  obscure,  fabulous, 

and  historical  periods  to  be  referred  ? • „ 

To  what  may  the  mass  of  fiction  pervading  the  earliest 

records'be  attributed ?••••• • „ 

Can  any  ancient  records  be  dependjsd  upon  ? „ 

What  events  ave  usually  assigned  to  the  obscure  and 
fabulous  periods ? ••••• • «•••••  86 
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How  are  tfaa  dates  aisigned  to  the  OTeots  of  tlioee  periods 

to  be  reedTedr.«k •••••••••••• ••••••••••••  16 

What  Ofttlona  elaim  the  honoor  of  the  inveiition  of  letteri  t  », 
Namofome  of  the  principal  argonanta*.  •••••••  ••••••«  t7 

Relate  ioiiie  particulars  relatire  to  the  Trojan  war  •  •  •  •   „ 

What  were  the  olyupic  gaatesf  the  rewards  of  the  victor  f  t9 
What  other  games  were  observed  by  the  Greeks  t   •  *  •  •  ^ 
On  how  many  hills  did  Rome  stand?.  ••«••••••••••••••  40 

For  what  were  some  of  them  famous  T  ^•••••««»*»»  •  •  •  99 

How  was  Rome  peopled  ?   •••••• ••  41 

Name  some  principd  events  between  the  building  of 

RomOyand  theafeofCjrms • ••   9» 

Name  tlM  kings  of  Peisia,  and  relate  the  principal  eventa 

oonnected  with  their  reigns. t • ••••••••••••  48 

WUeh  was  the  most  illustrious  period  of  Grecian  history^ 

and  why  t •••• ••••••• •••••••••  4S 

Name  some  of  these  ftnkous  characters  ••••••••«  9, 

What  was  the  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Sardis  ?  of 

the  burning  of  Athens?  ••••••••• •••   9* 

To  what  may  the  Pelopontfeslan  war  be  traced  t  • 46 

What  was  its  duraiion,  and  what  its  consequences  ?•  •  •  •  9, 
Who  were  the  Helots?  How  were  they  treated  f  ••••  9, 
What  nations  successively  predominated  in  Greeoe*  alUr 

the  Peloponnesian  war f  ••»••• • •»•••  47 

Name  some  illustrious  Thebans ••••••••••  9, 

What  famous  general  was  the  pupil  of  Epaminondaa  ?  •  •  48 
In  what  oondition  was  Macedon  at  Philip's  accetsion  ?•  •  9, 
What  are  fkUippUi  7    For  what  is  Chssronea  fwnons  ?  •  •  49 

What  was  the  end  of  Philip? • «•«••   99 

Who  was  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great  f  • •••  9, 

In  wliat  state  was  Macedon  at  Alexander's  accession?  9, 
Relate  some  of  his  exp1oitS9  and  what  his  character  and 

death?* « • ••.•••  to 

What  became  of  his  family? ••  (59)  SI 

Relate  some  eventv  between  the  Invasion  of  Greece  by 

Darius,  and  the  £ra  of  the  SelencidsB • •••••••  ,. 

What  is  remarkable  of  this  sera? • ••   99 
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What  was  the  character  and  fate  of  the  Selencidae  ?  ...  62 
Name  the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy  Lagns,  and 

mention  some  particolars  concerning  them • •  53 

What  was  the  final  partition  of  Alexander's  empire  ?  . .    ,y 
Name  some  particulars  about  ancient  Egypt  ••••••••••    y, 

Name  some  remarkable  events  and  characters  between 

the  epocha  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  first  Punic  war; 54 

Who  were  the  Carthaginians  ?   What  their  character, 

religion,  government,  resources,  armies,  and  wars  ? 55 

Relate  some  particulars  concerning  the  Phoenicians.  • .  •    „ 

In  what  originated  the  first  Punic  war  f 56 

What  consequences  resulted  to  Carthage  from  the  em- 
ployment of  mercenaries  ?  •  • .  •  • • „ 

What  is  memorable  concerning  Hannibal  ? •  •  57 

How  did  the  third  Punic  war  originate  ?•••••• ••  58 

How  did  the  Carthaginians  defend  themselves  ?    ••••••    „ 

Name  some  remarkable  events  and  characters  between 

the  first  Punic  war  and  the  Conquest  of  Macedon.  •••••..  59 
How  were  Cassander's  sons  deprived  of  the  crown  ?  •  •  „ 
Into  whose  hands  did  the  kingdom  ultimately  fall?  •  •  •  •  60 
Who  were  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes?  ..  (5S)  „ 
What  was  the  Achaean  league  ?  when,  and  by  whom, 

was  it  revived  ? • ••••  61 

Who  was  Aratus  ?  what  his  exploits  ?  and  fate  ?•••••.«•  62 
Relate  some  particulars  concerning  Philip,  son  of  An- 

tigonus  Doson    • • ••••••••••    „ 

Of  what  was  Perseus  guilty  ?  what  his  fate  ?  • .  •  ^  •  •  •  •  •  •  63 

Of  what  was  the  first  library  at  Rome  formed  ? •  64 

What  became  of  Corinth  ? ..•• •••   ,, 

Bid  the  Romans^  with  the  wealth  and  power  they  had 

acquired,,  retain  their  boasted  virtue  ?  •  i  •  • . .  • • 65 

What  was  the  Agrarian  law? „ 

Who  were  the  Gracchi  ?  their  fate? •   „ 

Relate  some  particulars  of  the  Jugnrthine  war ........    „ 

What  is  remarkable  of  Marius  ?    (68)  66 

Relate  some  particulars  of  the  social  war    67 

Of  the  waj"  with  Mithridates ,, 

Of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla*  t 68 

rr    O 
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In  what  wars  did  Pomp«y  dtotlogohh  himself? >69 

Whobronght  cherries  to  Rone ?•••• 70 

What  act  terminated  the  soccesses  of  Pompey  f   „ 

What  conspiracy  did  Cicero  defeat?.' ••*..    „ 

What  was  the  character  of  Mithridates  ?••••••••••••••    ,, 

What  was  the  first  triomTirate  ?    71 

In  what  wars  did  Csesar  distingnish  himself? •    „ 

What  was  the  fate  of  Crassns  ? „ 

What  resolted  from  the  ambitions  views  of  Caesar  and 

Pompey? • • •   „ 

What  is  the  Rubicon  ?  Relate  its  passage  by  Csesar  •  •  72 
What  became  of  Pompey  and  hb  principal  adherents  ?. .  73 
What  became  of  Caesar  ?  what  was  the  conseqnence  ?  •  •  74 

What  is  remarkable  of  the  marderers  of  Csesar  ? 76 

What  noble  act  is  related  of  the  yonnger  Pompey?  •  •  •  •  „ 
What  followed  the  battle  of  Philippi  ?    What  became  of 

Antony? • • „ 

What  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Actinm  ? 76 

By  what  was  the  Reign  of  Augustas  distinguished  t  •  •  •  •   ,, 

How  was  Rome  governed  alter  his^death  ? 77 

What  events  are  chiefly  observable  in  the  reign  of 

Tiberias?    „ 

How  many  Persecutions  are  usually  reckoned  ? 78 

Relate  some   particulars  of  the  first,  second,  third, 

fourth,  seventh,  eighth,  tenth „ 

What  Is  remarkable  of  Domitian  ?  Septimins  Se vents  ?  80 
What  distinguishes  the  third  century  in  Roman  history?  81 

Who  was  Odenatus  ?  Zenobia  ?  Longlnns  f „ 

Relate  some  memorable  events  between  the  reign  of 

Mero  and  that  of  Constantino    •• 82 

What  distinguishes  the  reign  of  Constantine  ?    •  • .  „ 

Relate  some  particulars  of  Julian;  ofTheodosins  ••••••  8S 

What  followed  the  death  of  Theodosius? 84 

Who  wasHonorius?  Arcadia8?Rttfiuas?  Stilicho?  Alarie? 

and  Radagaisns  ?  and  by  what  circoHtstances  distingnished  ?  84 
What  kingdoms  were  founded  between  a.  d.  410  and  410?  85 
What  circumstances  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  bar- 
barian hordes  ?    r«,,..»ttt ••••••••     ,y 
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Who  wereGcnseric  and  Attila,  and  how  distinguished?  80 

What  followed  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Oenseric? „ 

Who  was  Ricimer ?  Orestes ?  Odoacer ? •••••    „ 

What  became  of  Angustus  or  Aagastalns?  of  Odoacer?  87 
How  long  did  the  Gothic  empire  in  Italy  subsist,  and 

how  was  it  overthrown  ? .••• 88 

When  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  founded  ? „ 

For  what  is  Justinian  celebrated  ? •••••••••    ,, 

How  was  Italy  governed  after  the  overthrow  of  tlie 

Goths,  and  what  changes  were  there  effected  ? 89 

Who  were  the  Lombards,  and  how  were  they  introduced 

into  Italy? •••• •••••••    ,, 

What  caused  the  overthrow  of  their  monarchy  ? 9Q 

From  what  events  originated  the  republic  of  Venice  ?•  •  ,, 
Name  some  important  facts  between  the  Subversion  of 

the  western  empire  and  the  Hegira • ,f 

Relate  some  particulars  of  Mahomet  and  his  imposture   ,« 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  koran?  ••••• 91 

What  caused  Mahomet's  flight  to  Medina  ? •••  92 

What  is  islamism  ?    What  is  a  musleman  ? 93 

What  circumstances  characterized  the  reigns  of  Abu- 

beker,  Omar,  and  Othman ? •••..**•' „ 

When  and  why  did  the  Saracens  invade  Spain?  and 

what  was  tlie  result?.... • • •  94 

WhatisOiji>raltar?    Whysocalled? , ,, 

By  whom  were  the  Saracens  overthrown  in  France  ? .  •  „ 
Who  was  Abul  Abbas,  and  how  did  he  signalize  himself?  95 
Wha  was  Abdalrahman,  and  what  dynasty  did  he  found  ?  „ 
What  is  memorable  of  Almansor,  Al  Mohdl,  Haroon  al 

raachidf  A\  Mamon,  and  Motassem  ?  .•••..•••.««..«.««  ^ 
Relate  some  particulars  of  the  early  his  tory  of  the  Turks  96 
What  is  remarkable  of  Al  Radi,  and  Togrnl  Bek  ?  .  •  • .  97 
Who  was  Saladin  ?    How  was  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad 

subverted?  «•    98 

Napie  some  of  the  states  and  dynasties  founded  by  the 

Saracens  ..••• •• • »« 

Name  some  memorable  events  between  the  Hegira  and 

the  age  of  Charlemagne. .  •  • • o 
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Relate  so«ep«rtie«IarsrelatWetotlieSpairishiiionardiy  100 
Relate  some  particolars  conceniiog  the  diipnte  about 

Inage  worship,  and  iti  conseqneiicef •..••    ^, 

What  were  the  first  and  second  dynasties  of  French 

princes  called  ?  and  why? ••••••*••• •  102 

For  what  is  CIotis  remarkable  ?••••* «••••     „ 

What  took  place  under  SIglbert  II.  and  what  were  the 

consequences  t • *.•   •••    „ 

Relate  some  particulafs  concerning  Charlemagne  •  •  •  •    „ 
What  is  memorable  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  le  Del»onnaire 

andhissons?   •• lOS 

By  what  events  was  the  reign  of  Charles  le  chaave  (or, 

efte  frold^  distingnished  ? 104 

What  important  events  resulted  from  the  imbecility  of 

the  Carlo?ingian  princes? • 105 

Who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets  ?•• ,, 

How  long  did  the  German  empire  remain  in  the  family 

of  Charlemagne  ? • • 106 

How  long  did  the  Oerraan  empire  continue  elective?.  •     ,, 
Relate  some  remarkable  events  between  the  age  of 

Charlemagne  and  the  Crusades •• •••••     ^^ 

What  traffic  was  carried  on  between  England  and 
Ireland  from  the  reign  of  Canute  until  that  of  Henry  II.  ?    ^^ 
State  some  particolars  about  the  rise  of  the  two  Sicilies  107 

State  some  particulars  concerning  the  Assassins 109 

Who  planned  the  crusades  ?    How  did  Peter  the  hermit 

and  Urban  II.  excite  the  popular  enthusiasm  ?•  • ,, 

How  many  crusades  were  there?  •••  lio 

What  English  and  French  princes  chiefly  distinguished 

themselves  in  these  conflicts 7 •• ••••  ill 

What  -circumstance  put  an  end  to  this  fanaticism  ?  •  • .  •  112 
Who-  engaged  in  these  wars  ?    What  promises  were 
held  out  to  induce  the  ignorant?    Who  benefitted  most 

by  these  expeditions ? •••••• ••  lit 

Whatother  proofs  of  fanaticism  did  those  periods  afibrd  ?    ,, 
Name  some  principal  events  between  the  period  of  the 

Crusades  and  the  Invention  of  Printing • ••  114 

What  were  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins ?   ••••••••••••     ,, 
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State  some  particnUrt  conoerning  ZiagU  Khan  ••••••  114 

Relate  some  particnlars  about  ProMia  •••••••••«••••    ,> 

What  was  the  Hanseatic  league ?••••• •%  115 

What  is  the  Sorbonne  ?    Who  were  the  Mamelukes  ?  •  •    fy 

What  is  remarkable  of  the  Italian  states  ? •  •  •  •  •    ft 

What  is  remarkable  of  the  early  English  parliaments  ?  116 

Wlmt  are  tlie  Sicilian  vespers?    ••••• ••• »» 

Wliatgreat  battle  secured  the  independence  of  Scotland  i  ,» 
What  circumstance  originated  a  series  of  bloody  wars 

between  England  and  France? ;•••••• ••••    n 

Relate  some  particulars  concerning  Tamerlane   ••••••  117 

For  what  are  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  famous  7  118 
What  caused  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 

I«ancaster? • •••••••••« ••••••• ,, 

What  caused  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  ? ,, 

What  was  the  state  of  France  in  the  eighth  century  7  of 

England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  ?••••••  1 19 

To  what  is  the  preservation  ofleaming  solely  attribntablet  120 
Where  does  learning  appear  to  have  revived  In  the 

tenth  century  ?••••• •••• •••, 121 

For  what  are  Europeans  indebted  to  the  Saracens  ?  •  •    „ 
What  were  the  UbenU  artSy  how  classed,  and  when  taught  7  122 

When  were  colleges  established t  •••• • •«    „ 

What  is  the  meaning  of  imi«er«{|y?    What  college  first 

received  this  designation  7.  ••••••••••  •• ••••••••••    „ 

Relate  some  particulars  of  Roger  Bacon  •••••• „ 

What  circumstances  gave  an  impulse  to  learning  in  the 

fourteenth' centuiy 7    ••••• •• 123 

Who  introduced  Oreek  into  Italy  7  •.••.«•.•••••••••  •    „ 

What  events  distinguished  the  fifteenth  century  7  •  •  •  •  124 

Who  are  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  priiitiug, 

and  wlio  introduced  it  Into  England 7.. ••••••••••    „ ' 

WiMt  benefits  do  we  derive  from  printing  ?••••••••••     „ 

What  events  distinguish  the  period  between  the  inven* 

t  ion  of  Printing  and  the  Reformation  7 •  125 

Who  introduced  the  Turks  into  Persia  7 '.  •  120 

What  was  the  result?    How  many  dynasties  did  the 

Se\|okians  form  7    Which  was  the  most  important  7   .  •  •  •    „ 
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WbofoaodedllieOttoiiiaDdyiiatty? 126 

What  U  BMmorable  of  Othmmn,  Amorath  I.  Bijaiety 

Amurath  II.  and  Mahomet  II.?   1S7 

Stale  some  parlieolars  concerniog  the  janisaries  t  •  •  •  •    „ 
What  U  lymarkaUe  of  the  close  of  the  fifleenthy  and 

beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  r  • • 1S8 

To  what  roay.the  decay  of  |>iety  in  the  days  of  tlie  apostles 

beattribated? « 1S9 

What  characteriaed  the  second  century  f  the  third  f  the 

fourth ?. the  fifth t  the  sixth?  the  seventh?  the  eighth? 

the  ninth?  the  tenth?  and  the  eleventh?  •• ISO 

Who  were  the  Paidiciansy  and  how  were  they  known 

subsequently  in  Europe?  ••••• ••••••••••• 1S$ 

What  is  reraariiable  of  parochial  divisions  in  the  eleventh 

century?  ••••••••••••••••* • •«••••    ,, 

What  distinguished  the  twelfth  century  ?• •«••    ,, 

To  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Waidenses  attributed  ?.  •  •  •    „ 
What  imposition  was  practiced  by  the  popes  at  this 

age  of  the  church?  •••••••• •••••• ••«    ,, 

What  distinguished  the  thirteenth  century  ? « .  •  ISS 

What  doctrine  does  the  statute  of  the  mx  ariktef  explau  ?    „ 
What  is  the  jubilee  ?  Who  iU  author?  What  iu  design?  It9 

How  did  the  fourteenth  century  open ?•• ••    „ 

Relate  the  conduct  of  pope  Clement  and  Philip  the  fair 

of  France  to  the  templars,  and  the  anecdote  from  Fulisr    ,, 
Mention  some  other  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 

fourteenth century« •  • • '(I^I)  I^ 

How  was  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  dis- 
tinguished?  •  ••••• , ••••«•••*•••  111 

How  did  the  council  of  Constance  behave  towards 

Wickliffe,  liuss»  and  Jeroine  of  Prague  ? U% 

What  infamous  declaration  did  they  make  ? •     „ 

Against  what  doctrines  are  articles  xxxii,  xiv^  and 

XXX,  of  the  church  of  England  directed  ? (IM,  1S8)  142 

What  were  the  consequences  of  the  murder  of  Huss 

and  Jerome ?•• • t 14S 

Who  headed  the  Hussites  ?    Into  what  sects  did  they 

separate  ?•••• •• •••• «•••••••••     „ 
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Wluit  became  of  the  Celixtiiis  ?    Of  the  Teborites  ?  •  •  14S 

By  what  was  the  conquest  of  Granada  ibllowed  f 144 

Who  was  the  first  inquisitor  in  Spain  ?    How  was  be 

qaalified  for  the  office  t   What  the  consequences  ?  • „ 

^     How  did  the  French  monarchs  obtain  the  title  Matt 

Chriatian Kimgl    <•     „ 

What  was  the  state  of  the  church  at  the  commencement 

ofthe  sixteenth  century  t  t**.*^*****!^**.** ^, 

'  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  popes,  clergy, 

andmonksf  ••.•••••«•••••••• •••     „ 

What  were  the  usual  subjects  of  sermons  ?    •  •  •  •  •  14i 

HoW  was  the  privation  ofthe  scripturas  compensated?    ,, 
What  do  the  dnchy  of  Rome,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 

and  the  region  of  Pentapolis  constitute ?  •••• •••••    „ 

What  kind  of  a  crown  is  worn  by  the  pontiff?  and  why?    „ 
From  what  abuse  chiefly  did  the  Reformation  originate  ?  140 

Relate  some  particulars  of  Martin  Luther*  •••^ „ 

How  did  the  pope  attempt  to  reconcile  Luther t. •  • « •  •  147 
What  resulted   from  the  condemnation  of  Luther's 

writings? ; 148 

Of  what  perfidy  was  the  diet  at  Worms  guilty  ?••••••     „ 

Who  screened  Luther  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ?    „ 
What  was  the.  grand  engine  employed,  by  Lutber  to 

overthrow  the  papal  corruptions  ? • „ 

What  circumstances  retarded  the  Reformation  ?  ••••••  149 

What  were  the  opinions  of  Luther,  Zuingle,  and  Car- 

lostadt,  about  the  real  presence? „ 

How  did  the  first  Protestants  obtain  their  designa- 
tion? and  who  were  they? • 150 

Relate  some   particulars   relative  to  the  documents 

presented  to  Charles  at  the  diet,  15S0  .»..••• „ 

Did  policy  or  religion  seem  to  govern  Charles  V.  ? . .  • .  161 
Why  was  Charles  eager  to  summon  a  general  Council  ?      „ 
What  circumstance  seemed  very  inauspicious  to  the 

reformers? «•••••• „ 

How  was  it  overruled  to  promote  their  cause? 152 

When  were  the  protestants  exempted  entirely  from 
papal  jurisdiction  ? 153 
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M tstkMi  iMM  fNurllfMlwt  wAAwe  to  ChulM  V«  tad 

therefoniMtlMiiaftpaia     ••••  •  ISS 

WaitlMrefonMtUMirMtKkted toCknuayt  •••^••«    ,, 
What  caused  EaglaBd  to  ilactaale  betwaea  papeiy  awl 

rafona  ? IM 

How  did  tiMSateiBatioa  affect  ScotUndf ••    ^ 

WhowaitiiedMinpioaortheRaAnBataaattaref.,.,  IM 
Wfcatratoltad  &qib  the  amrdcr  of  Waiter  Mill,  and  tiM 

sobfeqaent  preaehiag  of  Kaea? •••••••    „ 

What  if  the  fern  of  the  Scottiih  chaich  goveraaca^ 

a]idbywhoaiwailtaffnuicedt«*k*  ••••* •    ^^ 

How  are  the  relgat  of  the  fear  last  Staarti  over  8cee» 

laod  characteriaedf  ••••• ••••.••  1S6 

What  it  the  traeepocha  of  Britidi  liberty  f  ••  ••%«•••    ,, 
M entioD  seaie  renarkahle  eveatt  between  the  Reforam* 

tion  and  the  Revolntlon  in  America   •• ••••••  IST 

What  society  hat  been  lianithed  at  difarent  peiiedsy 

fisomevery  oonntiy  inSaffopet ••«. «••;••    ,, 

What  remarkable  evantt  dkthignitbed  Ang.  My  St. 

Bartholomew't  day  t ;  • . .  .^^  •  (IM)    ^ 

What  it  remarkable  of  the  Staart  dynasty  r  •  • ,, 

What  are  the  AmndeBan  marbles  ?    Where  were  th^ 

fonnd?   IM 

Who  was  the  fbwider  of  the  preteat  dynasty  of  Russia  t    ,, 

.  State  some  particulars  retpecting  Portngal  • ,, 

What  is  remarkable  of  Loait  XI V.  ? « „ 

What  is  remarkable  of  tbereignt  of  William  III.  and 

Anne  of  England  t ••• ••••••••.••  159 

Mention  atae  fanportaat  periods  of  English  history  •  •  j    ,, 
By  what  princes  was  Poland  dismemberedt  ••••••••  160 

,  What  is  remarkable  of  the  caar  Peter  the  great  t  •  •  •  •    „ 

Who  discovered  America  ?    Who  gave  hu  name  to  it  ?  •    ,, 
Who  made  the  first  attcaqrts  to  colonise  Americat  • .  •    ,, 
What  was  the  condact.  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  the  aewly-discovered  conntriest  « ^  •  •  •  •  •  161 

Who  were  the  chief  settlers  on  the  northern  eontiaeat  f 
and  under  what  circmnstances  did  they  leave  Britain  t  •  •    ,, 
On  what  principles  were  the  British  colonies  aettM  ?    16S 
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Pftg«. 
Wiicn,  and  by  wltom,  Were  the  different  statips  c6\(m\kt6  ?  162 

What  wastfae national  d<5bt  of ^bgland  iti  1763 ? ;  l6S 

What  were  its  cdnseqnences  ? ...;••;.••••    „ 

Wfiat  was  the  result  of  the  stamp  act? '.  • :  •    „ 

How  was  the  deJ^gh  Of  taxing  the  cbloiiftes  teftnmed?  td4 
What  observatfom  did  the  cc^onist^  iJolfike  oin  thes^ 

firoceedings  ?   •  •  •; ; '. • ,^ 

By  what  statesmen  In'  partictiliir  Wer^  they  coantendnced?  „ 
In  what  colony,-  and  in  what  tdWn^  was  th^  greatest 

opposition nistdef    •• • •••••    ,y 

What  measure  did  the  government  adopt  III  1769/  and 

what  werer  the  consequence's  f  ••••'••... •  •  •' 165 

How  did' the  colonists  manifest  their  Inflexibility?  •...     „ 
Wirat  prevented  the  restoration  of  tranquillity ?  ;..;  166 
How  (Trd  B^.  Franklin  interfere,  arid  what  were  the 

consequences  ?•  •  •  • • .....•'•  i . :    „ 

Wiiat  conduct  did  th^  British  government  tfaeif  adopt?  ;  ;,'' 
How  did  these  measures  influence  the  colottlsts  ?   /.  •  •  167 
How  and'  when  did  the  conflict  begin  ?   .'  .'.'.'.'•*.  .....••  X6d 

By  i^oni  Were  the  Americans  assisted  ?   •.••«••••.;•    y, 

What  was  the  issue  Of  the  contest  ? ; .' 

Did-  the  dolonist^  immedixtefy  r^ap  alf  the  ddvktii^g^'s 

tfiey- expected  fronii  indepeiidence  ?. •  •  • • . . . . . . . ;.    ,,' 

Whatd!V!rtheyfina11ydet^rm!rife  upon" ?•..,.........'..  '„ 

Who  wkstbefirsti^teftid^tlt  of  thc^cc/ngrbss?    ........  169 

WhMpOllftcaTedtfvAlsion  f Snowed  the  Am^ridan>a^      „ 
•  Destyribe  the  state  of  France  anterior  tw  tW^  re volo^idn'   „' 

,  Wi»twa»thepVi«Je  of  Mobility? .;'170 

•  Whafwas  thfe  «tlate  of  Fi*aiifce  utidefr  toufd  3tIV.  ?  . : . .  „ 
What  was  if  at  tlie  accession  ofdouis  XVl^  ?  . . ;  v. . . .  „ 
Whfet  ciridiihistarice  Was  the  begintalng  of  the  revolutidiiV  171 

Wlratwtrathe  naldre  of  the  Stat68-(?feiiei'^I  ?    V; .    ,;* 

When- were  they  dpened?    What  circiiitistances  ihtfeV- 
rojitcd' their harmmsy,'  anxt  what  was  the  cOnsieqnehcd?'     „ 
Wholwas  ^Syes?  Orlteatrd?  ahdN^ckier?.... ;.......  178 

What  •  measurer  did  the  court  adopt  f. .  •.••..; 1  173 

In-whatistate  was  thfe'ca\j!tal  after  July  11, 1789?  ....     „ 
Wl&tllaji^^iKif  dti'tll^  WWKt ...,,^ 174 

« 
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ft  18  «mOJI«ftOftK  AK9.  aiW9M|i> 

Paffc* 

Of  wliat  inpnideiKe  wm  cIm  kiag  gaUty  2»  »•••«•«.•••  •    ,, 

What  was  the  eonditiMi  of  tibafNPovuMaaf  ••••••  »•«•••  ITS 

How  maoy  nobles  4Hm1  priftteged  pejraOM  dkl  Freace 

eoiitaia?  What.wa  thejMtMt  of Ifce  priTiiiyes  sold  ?  ••  „ 
How  did  the  NatiOMd  AlsewMy  qsleroya  itopgiyectat  „ 
What  was  the  ceDse^oeoee  of  the  fiaanelal  dislffesa  ?  »•  ITtf 

Meattott  some  eaacttieataof the AasenUj  •• •.,   » 

Vbatwasthe^MT^?  theiMfttSe? • „ 

What  weiw  the  oaases  md  ceiise%aeiiees  of  the-  tuiiilte 

of  Oct.  ff  th  aed  <lth  ;  •••••«««^«..* «.•.»••••»«•«••  177 

State  some  particulars  coneeniiug  Micebeaa.  •#•«•••••  ,, 
What  financial  'expedieefts  wen  recommended   by  * 

WrabeaoandXall^candt   *.*.*»««^»^«»««.«.«..  178 

What  were  assignats^  and  why  v^roithey  reeorted  tet  ,, 
What  ciromnstances  made  the  ro^Fal  famiim  nobilitf, 

and  clergy,  hostile  to  the  measmres  of  the  Asstmhiy  2  ••«•  &7V 
By  what  were,  their  cooaternretoiBtifinaiy  des^ao 

ftaitraited?  •• ..•••••••« .•••••••••.••••••««    ^ 

How  did  the  assembly  alter  the  dl  visioa  of  the  kingdom/  ,, 
How  was  the  anniversary  of  July  14  observed  7  ••«•••  •  ,, 
What  wu  the  4aaign  of  the  chdief    Wbioh  was, the 

mestnotorions?    State itsorigtn and neiare* •••«•<••••••  160 

What  was  the  nature  and  result  of  Do  Darfort's  mission  f  161 
What  was  thestateof  Flsaneeinthespaini^of  IT»lf  ••    ,, 
State  Abe  circumstances  condecled  with  the  attempted 

escape  of  the  l^ittgy  Jaae  SO,  H91  •«*••«•••••••*•••••.•    ,, 

.  What  was  the  consequence,  of  this  measure  ?•••*•«••••  US 

What  was  the  design  of  the  treaty  of  PibilU  ? ^ 

When  and  how  was  the  constitution. accepted  f  ••••««  y, 
What  were  the  character  and  factions  of  the  Legislative 

Assembly  t    To  what  measures  did  th^  resort  !••••••••  16S 

What  line  of  conduct  did  Loais  XVI.  now  adopt  ?  •  wT*     99 

Whatwere  the  consequences?  ••••• •••••••••  ISI 

What  circumstances  caused  a  rupture  between  the  king 

aofl  tbe Oirondist  ministers ?    ••••••••••••• •••••    „ 

Who  were  the  Feuillants.  or  Moderates  f  •••••«  ••••  »•  •    ^^ 
What  was  the  state  of  the  capital  at  «idwiimipr»  tfior  lOg 


ordinary.exertionjB?    ••«.««*«.*».ji«a«>:m4 •••«?••  ••»•».  MS 

Wiio  cominauded  tiM  •aabfiied«nBk&?  v.  .«•*.••%»• .  186 

Wiiat  became  of  his  intended  |«edtowMHr?  • . « » .^t  • . « •  ^5 

.  Wiiat  was  dte  nature  of  tiie  dake^sniMiiteteof  Ji«Iy96?  IM 

. Did  it  prodmse  the  e£bet  deiitedf . . •  ••  • • ••  :  j, 

Degeribe  the  cotidoct  of  tiie  fepoblieaiMdii' Aiig«.  lf9S    ■  „ 

WhaA  eircmBntances^  foHo^ived  tbe  caplsiie  of  rVenknMBT 

.  What  vfBB  the  is^ue  of  .the  eunpaign  t.  •• .  •  •  • « •  •  •.  %  •  •  •  168 

When  did  the  CoiiveatiiSB^eofiiiiieiice  its  ^tlinge  f>  ■*  •-•>•    ), 


"Wbal  aoteiiooA  eharaeter  was- a  member  of  itf 
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What  was  its  first measiire ? ; •••••r.    ^y 

What  factkma  composed  litis  assembly;? •«••¥...•    „ 

Did  they  pi^secute  their  leglslati^eidatise?  ^.  ;«•••••'*     ,,' 

What  became  of  Loui^XVLY  ..• ««..;. ..4w.  189 

Who  was  Marat?  wimt  his  principles?  what  hit. fate?    ,, 
Wtiat  was.the  conseqiieDce  of  the  mardev  of  Jjoiris?  • »  „  « 
What,  was  the  atate  of  tFrmiee  from  Aprils  179S,  to^ 

Jqly,1704?   •••••• , 199: 

Howdidpthe  repablicans  prepatafor  UM^a(ttadc  oftbe-. 

confederate  princes?  •  •  •  •• •.»••••..••.•     ^ 

How  did'tbeiConve^Khm  treat  its  eaemi^  after  the 

capture  of  Valenciennes  and  Toulon.?  •••*•.%•..«•  .^  •••  ••  191j 
Whatwas  the  criBM  of  the  Oiffoodists  ?••.•.••«..••.  .^     }, 
What  were  the.caiises  of  the^  difference  between  the 

dake^if'QfieaBs  and.theooart7  ••«• **•»..•.».•••  -,, 

;Who.  were  Madama  Roland,-  and  M.  >BaUly.?  •  •>»•  • .  ,».*  ^ 

What  changes  were  made  in  the  French  caleiidaK?^  •« «  192  ' 
How.  did  Ihe  GonYon tion : pnnish . the  Vend^ns  f  ^  •  •  •  •  •    ,, 
What  became 'Of  Madame  Eliiabeth  and fiaranlVenok.?  19S 

What  t>ecanie  of  Robeitpierre  ?••• •.4.;*..«*r«     jf 

What  followed  his  death? ».. ,^  .^ 

WhVt  was  the  resnlt  of  the  campaign  of  1794  ?••»•••,«  194 
vHow'  may  the  subseqoent  hiatery  of  the  republic  be^ 

descr^ied?    •••••••• • * , » ^^ 

What  changes  took  place  in  the  government  from  the 

death  of  Robespierre  until  the  asramption:  of  the>  im-  ' 

perlftttilleb3r.BoBafttrler  «.*«*^ft*w.*..^*«.«r«.w««>'  ^ 


i22D  tmmtm&Lmopa^  Mm  mmnttt. 

Wln*  WM  tiie*4MMMitHte  «rFnM»  wli«ii'U»'ai*icisdea  to 

4te  ge9eniraeBt?««.««**«.««..%.«..* •••••..*.••  191 

W.btne  wa»  S«iiftp«rie  bornv and  when f   •••••••    „ 

Wlwtberaine  of  blm  after  the  flealh  of  his  father?  ....  195 

.  Where  ilia  ho  flnfrdiatklfnish  hitiMtff „ 

When  and  how  did  bis  milftarjr  ear<!er  edtnotence?    . .    „ 

MThiGh  wags  hisiMtTichnym  Italy  r ^ 

By  «ha«baulet'dld  he  hhmhle  the  Sardinians,  Italians, 

«nd  Austrians ? • •••••••• • ,, 

What- was  the  length  of  the  campaign  against  Sardinia?    „ 
.  How  did  the'  IHfeetory  behave  to  him*  after  his  suc- 
cesses m  Italy  f    •••• y, 

What  oeciirred  in  the  passaged  to  Egypt  ?  •  • ^.  •  • .     ,^ 

Where  did  he  again  display  his  military  skill  % ,, 

By  whom  did  he  receive  a  check  in  Syria  ?•....••••••«    ,, 

«  What  caused  his  return  to  l^pt  7 « ;, 

'.What  was  the  conseqaence t ..•••• ,, 

What  caused  his  return  to  France ?••••••••«•••#«••••     „ 

How  was  he  received  ?    How  did  ho  act  ?••«»•  ••••.,•  196 

What  was  the  result  of  Bonaparte's  expldits  in  Italy, 

Syria,  find  Egypt? .r..^...- t.^*.     ,^ 

-  To  It  hat  treachery  was  he  freqiieiitt|f  exposed  7  •  •  • , .  •     „ 
How  did  he  veil  his  ambitious  sdiemes  ?   ••«••••««•«•     „  . 

What  conduct  rendered  him  very^  popnhir  7  w  •  •  • « •  •  % »  .  „ 
By  wliat  was  the  tranquillity  of  Franiee  menaoell  7  • . .  •     „ 
State  some  paptiealap^  of  the  campaign  of  lBOO^-«r./«  4*-  ■  „ 
Name  some  of  the  things  which  he  mtderteek  «••••<•  197 

'  How  did  he  eendKa te  the  derigr  7 « « #  ^^ ,  * .  •  •  ••  •  •  .^  •    „ 

By  what  means  did  he  <ireate  a  -new  aHsioeracy  7  « . . «    ,, 
^y  what  particular  conduct  did  be  excke  the  siispicioir 

of  the  repHbllcans  7 #•..*•*•.<••••  .4.  <•  •••  *     ,, 

When  did  he  assume- the  imperfaidynnsty  7  «'••••■••••  ,, 
When  was  hecpowned^f  .v.. ,•.•..•.•••«..•'•».•&.. 4  ,, 
,  What  power  was  irreooueiileable  to  the  new  ortier  of  - 
things  in-Franee ?  What  were  the'ecmsequenees  7  ..••••  -  „ 
Name  some  victories'  giined*  by  «h&  BiAtish!  liaty^.  • '  „ 
Ha^maay  ooall<loil»  W«ve^#brBitJ#-a|(IMnlt  :FVa)toe^^^  ••  198 
By  what  battles  were  tiiese-  coaiitiottsdissolved  7.  •  •  •  •  •     „ 
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'What  foUovf ed  t^^  occnpation  «f  Vieoiui  by  Bonapavtey 

May  .12, 1800? *.*^.. « 108 

Where  did  Bonaparte  eqcouatet  an  unexpected  eppo- 

Bitton  ?  what  was  tUe  consequence  B  •• ••«••••••     ,, 

N  ame  Aome  particulars  of  the  campaign  of  1813  «•*•••    „ 
By  whom  was  the  sixth  coalition  formed,  and  what  was 

its' result? • ••••*•••  190 

State  some  particulars  pf  the  campaigns  of  1814  and 

1815   • .«.     „ 

What  became  of  Bonaparte  ?    •••••••••••••••••  SCO 

When  did  the  republic  of  Hay  ti  commroce  ? ••••     „ 

What  are  the  varions names  of  Hayti ?••• „ 

When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered  ? • SOI 

How  was  it  estimated  lor  its  fertili^  and  beauty  ?  •  •  •  •  ,, 
How  did  the  Haytians  behave  to  the  Spaniards,  and 

1m>w  were  they  requited ?  •••%••• ••••    $$ 

How  was  tlie  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  remedied?    ,, 

To  what  did  the  Mave  trade  owe  its  origin.?. «9 

Relate  the  circumstances  by  which  the  slave  trade  was 

thrown  into -a  regular  channel ?  ..^ • •    >, 

Who  were  the  Buccaniers  ?  whence  their  name  ?  where 

did  they  dwell? „ 

When  did  the  French  Buccaniers  obtain  a  settlement 

is  St.  Domingo  f    How  was  the  colony  fostered  ?   •••«••    „ 
State  the  amount  of  its  population,  and  the  number  of 

its  sugar,  coffee,  cotton^  and  indigo  plantations  in  1780  •  •  20S 

How  was  the  island  governed? ». • •••    ^ 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  mulattoes  ?    •••••    ,, 

Wliat  was  the  nature  of  the  decree  of  May  15,  1701 ,  and 

what  were  its  consequences?  ••••• •••    „ 

What  further  rights  were  conceded  April  4, 170S,  and 

what  were  the  consequencei ? ••••••••••••••••    „ 

Who  was  M.  Oalbaud  ?    To  what  measures  had  he  re- 
course, and  how  were  they  rendered  abortive  ?  •  • „ 

What  did  the  planters  do  in  this  extremity  ?•  •  • „ 

What  resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  British  ?  •  •  „ 
Who  were  the  most  distinguished  of  the  negro  chiefs  ?  ,, 
Who  was  Tonssaint  ?    Where  was  he  bom,  and  when  ?  SOS 
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Where  did  he  aeqnire  his  educatioD t  •••• J 

How  did  his  mnter  distingoish  lumf  •  •  • .  •  .t 

Whet  works  did  he  chiefly  study? 

By  whet  was  his  jnnction  with  the  ne^froes  preceded* 
Whet  circnmstence  devolved  on  him  tite  cbief  coauMnd 
How  did  he  employ  liimself  et  the  close  of  the  wv?.. 
To  whet  French  general  was  the  redaction  of  St.  Dc- 

miago eonfidedt  •••• • •••••••••••• 

How  was  ills  campaign  in  St.  BoraiBge  characterized' 

Relate  his  behaTlour  to  Toussaint •• 

Narrate  the  events  by  which  the  war  waa  terminated.. 

How  did  tlie  French  treat  their  prisoners  f    •  •  • 

What  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  French  ?    •  • 

How  was  Ireland  represented  in  the  British  senate?.* 
Name  some  particulars  concerning  the  deposition  cl 

Onstavas  AdolphusIV.  of  Sweden,  and  the  consequcDc^ 
Name  some  particulars  relative  to  the  South  Ameriai 

republics  ••«•••••••«•••••••«••••••••••«•• 

Aow  is  Bolivar  distinguished  r.  • •••....« 

Name  some  particulars  concerning  the  erection  ofUi 

BraiUfeaampire  ••••«••  ••••••• • • 
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